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HON. STEPHEN S. JACKSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (M.P. & R.) 

HON. DEWEY SHORT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE ARMY (CMA) 

GUS C. LEE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MANPOWER REQUIRE- 
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UTILIZATION 

MAJ. GEN. ROBERT S. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order. 


HEARING PROCEDURE 


General Moore, will you initiate the presentation this morning by 
telling us what you propose to outline to the committee and who the 
major witnesses are? We are pleased to see among those present Mr. 
Jackson and our former colleague and distinguished friend, Dewey 
Short. 

General Moore. Mr. Chairman, this morning for the first time, we 
take up a new title under which appear in one place all of the items 
pertaining to military pay, both active duty and retired. It is planned 
this morning that Mr. Stephen S. Jackson, who is the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Manpower and Personnel, will make an across-the- 
board overall statement. Mr. Jackson has been with the Department 
for a long time and is the most knowledgeable person at the moment 
in the Department of Defense insofar as pay is concerned. 

Mr. Jackson has a prepared statement. 

As soon as he has finished, General Collins is here for the Army and 
he has outside supporting witnesses and he will discuss all of the 
items in this title which pertain to the Army. 

It is planned the Navy will then be heard on all of their items under 
this title, to be followed subsequently by the Air Force. 

We have the Assistant Secretary of the Army here, Mr. Short, and 
we have invited representatives of the other services, insofar as mili- 
tary personnel is concerned, to be present at this hearing. It is not 
anticipated they will be required to testify during this first session. 


(1) 
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Mr. Manon. Thank you, General Moore. 

You may proceed, Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. If I may, I would like to state at the instance of 
General Moore I was asked to invite the other Assistant Secretaries 
of the Departments. I invited Assistant Secretary Jackson, but sub- 
sequently learned that he was scheduled for testimony before another 
committee on a bill pending on behalf of the Navy. As you know, pres- 
ently we do not have an Assistant Secretary for Personnel in the Air 
Force, and the Deputy is out of the country on official business. 


STATEMENT OF Deputy ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


(M.P. & R.) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a privilege to ap- 
pear before this committee today to discuss the manpower, personnel, 
and Reserve features of our defense programs. Secretary Finucane, 
who is out of the country at this time, has asked that I appear in his 

lace and has requested that I extend to you his regrets that he cannot 
ie here. 

Secretary McElroy and other defense witnesses have already pre- 
sented the broader features of our planning and have summarized for 
you the major forces requested for fiscal 1960. As you know, the 
budget provides for a military force of about the same overall size 
and composition in fiscal 1960 that we plan for the end of the current 
year. However, the operational capability of the forces we plan for 
next year will be significantly greater than we have at present, due to 
continued improvements in weapons and the steady increase in the 
quality and experience of our personnel. 

Other witnesses will discuss weapon systems and combat cap: bility 
in detail. I will confine my remarks to the features of our programing 
which affect personnel. 


MILITARY MANPOWER LEVELS 


The manpower programs supporting our budget requests are the 
product of long deliberation and planning by the Department of De- 
fense based on guidance and direction from the President and the Na- 
tional Security Council. Internally, the advice and guidance of the 
military services and from the Joint Chiefs of Staff are carefully 
weighed and evaluated. 

Certain basic considerations continue to govern manpower policies. 
We must develop our strength within a relatively stable framework; 
we must be prepared to fight limited wars as well as be prepared to 
meet a general emergency ; we must assure continued economic strength 
by developing programs which are fully supportable; and we must 
make maximum use of technological advances in weaponry. 

These basic considerations have guided the development of our 1960 
manpower programs. 

We plan to enter fiscal year 1960 with a force of 2,525,000 and to 
end with 2,520,000. The decrease of 5,000 will occur in the Air Force. 
At the end of fiscal year 1960 we plan to have an Army of 870,000, a 


Navy of 630,000, a Marine Corps of 175,000, and an Air Force of 
845,000. 
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These numbers of personnel have been arrived at after fully consid- 
ering our complete work force, including our civilian employees, 
indigenous personnel used overseas, our Reserve forces, and the con- 
tribution of civilian industry performing contract work for the 
Department of Defense. 

Although we have followed the policy of reducing the numbers of 
military personnel as new weapons become available, it is recognized 
that continuing fluctuations in the strengths of our Armed Forces are 
wasteful and inefficient. In addition, we hold the firm belief that 
world conditions at the present time make it advisable to stabilize 
at our present strengths. 

Consequently, 1960 will mark the first year since the Korean war 
in which no significant reductions in active-duty military personnel 
are planned. This will allow the services to take orderly personnel 
actions during this period and to continue to seek ways and means of 
improving the capabilities of our present forces. 

I do not intend to convey the impression that everyone considers 
these manpower levels adequate. Very few commanders of any serv- 
ice ever consider their force entirely adequate. Whatever levels may 
be set, many service proponents will still feel that force levels should 
be increased or could be distributed differently. 

As you know, the strength of our Nation depends upon many 
factors in addition to military numbers. Thus funds for military 

yersonnel, for materiel, and for research must be delicately balanced. 
t was recognition of these factors that prompted the Air Force to 
recommend the small reduction reflected in their portion of the 1960 
program. 

As President Eisenhower stated in his budget message presented 
to Congress on January 19: 

The objective of our defense effort today is the same as it has been in the 
past—to deter wars, large or small. To achieve this objective we must have a 
well-rounded military force under unified direction and control, properly 
equipped and trained, and ready to respond to any type of military operations 


that may be forced upon us. We have such a force now, and under this budget 
we will continue to have such a force. 


CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


I would now like to mention civilian manpower. 

Our planned civilian strengths will remain stable as can be seen 
from the chart which will be inserted to show the direct hire civilian 
strengths for the ends of fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

(The chart follows :) 


| Planned 
Actual strength, end 

\strength,end | fiseal year 
fiscal year | 1959 and end 
| 











1958 fiscal vear 
1960 
RR sdrimiieds oc) alec kE aii beta eavedaneknens aieakiehiaes cae 1, 097, 095 1, 084, 442 
ES i ac i ne et ce i da et! 1,646] «1,756 
UY boat Ce nas edemadcnn sadn Abed OWE CUS tes d nance bh ewees 415, 914 408, 183 


DRAG ce ed a ae en ee eR ee ee 363, 729 361, 032 
Ta ie a ee ee 315, 806 | 313, 471 
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Included in the manpower authorizations which the Secretary of 
Defense will issue to the military departments, based on the above 
strengths, is an allowance for temporary seasonal employment. Sea- 
sonal spaces are programed because we realize that weather condi- 
tions, the availability of students for summer employment, and the 
seasonal humps in the Reserve training establishments require sea- 
sonal civilian employment fluctuations. 

By providing each military department a scheduling of such 
civilian employment we are able to do a better job of managing our 
civilian manpower resources. 

In addition to direct hire personnel we have the support of in- 
direct hire foreign nationals who perform personnel services under 
contracts or agreements with foreign governments. Strengths for 
these personnel are shown in the chart to be inserted at this point. 

(The chart follows :) 


Actual, Estimated, | Estimated, 

end fiscal end fiscal end fiscal 

year 1958 year 1959 year 1960 
Os eS eat rit clear toe eee 216, 695 192, 755 186, 444 
~ ee centage 
Nc a ee oe 142, 090 121, 900 116, 900 
ee ses ptiipiaied eee ou 17, 722 17, 375 17, 344 
Nee eee ee anda aan Sue ew eC 56, 883 53, 480 52, 200 


In fiscal 1959, we plan a reduction of 23,940, and in fiscal 1960, an 
additional reduction of 6,311. These decreases are planned because 
of the phase-down of the workload in the Far East. 


PERSONNEL QUALITY 


I would’ like to depart from manpower levels for a moment and 
discuss personnel quality. Never before in history has the United 
States been required to maintain large peacetime levels in the Armed 
Forces for extended periods of time. 

Consequently, we have never before been faced with a retention 
problem of the scope and magnitude which has plagued us since 
Korea. 

As the direct result of recent congressional action, I am pleased to 
report that significant progress is being made in the retention area. 
Although our problem is far from solved, we can now begin to switch 
our emphasis from mass retention of numbers to the retention of 
quality. We can at last afford to pick and choose in order to de- 
velop and keep the right kinds of men and women in our Armed 
Forces. 

The quality of inductees has improved as the result of the revised 
mental standards authorized by Congress last year. In fiscal 1958, 
60 percent of inductees were in the top three mental groups. During 
the first 3 months of fiscal 1959, this percentage has risen progres- 
sively from 60 to 63 percent, 72 percent, and 75 percent. 

Similarly, new enlistments in the top three mental groups have 
increased from 83 percent of the total enlistments in fiscal 1957, to 
93 percent in fiscal 1958. 

As our first term reenlistment rate has risen from 25 percent in 
fiscal 1957, to 28 percent in fiscal 1958, the experience level has in- 
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creased. The percent of enlisted men with 4 or more years service 
rose from 37 percent in fiscal 1957, to 42 percent in fiscal 1958. Al- 
though these are overall rates, there have been improving trends in the 
critical technical and combat skills; however, retention in these skills 
is still substantially below desired levels. 

All services have initiated priority programs to improve personnel 
quality. Controls designed to raise personnel standards have been 
instituted together with actions to improve conditions of service. 

A system of proficiency payments to enlisted personnel was insti- 
tuted this past year as authorized in the recent pay law. This program 
provides additional incentives for retention of enlisted personnel 
specially qualified in military skills. 

The initial program for fiscal 1959 provides for the award of $30 
additional pay a month to 80,000 enlisted personnel. The payments 
are generally concentrated in grades E-4 to E-7, and in highly criti- 
cal skills such as electronics and ground combat. A limited proportion 
of awards (not exceeding 15 percent of the total) have been author- 
ized to personnel in less critical skills but whose performance of duties 
is outstanding. 

By June 30, 1960, the program calls for a total of 163,400 enlisted 
men in proficiency pay status. Nearly all these men will be paid 
at the rate of $30 a month. However, the fiscal 1960 budget provides 
for an initial allocation of up to 5,000 payments at a higher rate of 
$60 a month, to personnel in the most critical skill categories. The 
allocations to these higher ratings will, of course, be closely super- 
vised to insure that the most effective use is being made of this incen- 
tive. 

Payments under the proficiency pay system were begun in Novem- 
ber 1958. Initial reports have been favorable. We will watch the 
operation of this program very closely. Our evaluations will be re 
ported to the Congress as soon as they are completed—probably by 
next January 1960. 

In the officer area, we have somewhat different problems. We feel 
the solution to these problems will require legislative action and, in 
this regard, we have proposed three legislative items: 

First, a bill to improve the status of Reserve officers on active duty 
in order to attract and retain Reserve officers for periods of service 
beyond their obligated tours of duty. This proposal would provide 
mandatory contracts for Reserve officers on duty after their first 2 
years and, at completion of contract, would provide a lump-sum 
payment of 2 months’ pay for each year served under contract. If 
involuntarily released prior to completion of contract, a lump-sum 
payment would be provided consisting of 2 months’ pay for each year 
served under contract plus 1 month’s pay and allowance for each 
year of contract not filled. I will not go into the details of this pro- 
posal at this time, but I do wish to emphasize that we consider this 
legislation urgently needed to raise the low rate of retention of Re- 
serve officers on active duty—particularly those in the junior grades. 

We have presented this to another committee of the House. Hear- 
ings have been completed. The testimony is finalized and we expect 
that action will be taken tomorrow by the committee. 

Second, is a career officer management bill which will enable the 
Armed Forces to maintain a Regular officer corps of even higher qual- 
ity. This proposal would authorize the Secretary of each service to 
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convene a board of general or flag-rank officers to recommend for con- | 
tinuation or separation offic ers in the grades of lieutenant colonel and | 
colonel with 20 or more years’ service ‘who have been twice considered | 
and not recommended for promotion to the next higher grade. It | 
would further accord increased recognition and incentive for outstand- | 
ing ability and competence by requiring that promotion to the perma- : 
nent grades of major and lieutenant colonel be on a “best qui alified” | 
basis and by permitting up to 5 percent of such officers to be selec ted | 
from below the primary promotion zone. 

And third, is a bill designed to correct the Navy and Marine Corps 
hump. This hump, consisting of officers commissioned during World 
War II, constitutes about one-fourth of the Regular officer strength 
of the Navy and Marine Corps. These officers are now in the orades 
of lieutenant commander/major and commander/lieutenant colonel 
and have provided the large reservoir of combatant experience which 
has been the backbone of the Navy and the Marine Corps during the 
past decade. 

Unless remedial action is taken, about two-thirds of these officers 
will be retired in the grades in which they are now serving, due to lack 
of opportunity for promotion to a higher grade. 

The proposed legislation would require those officers senior to the 
hump group to share in the necessary attrition to provide an orderly 
promotion flow. This would be ac complished by involuntarily retir- 
ing at 26 years of commissioned service an appropriate number of cap- 
tains in the Navy and colonels in the Marine Corps who have 5 years 
in grade or have twice failed of selection for flag or general grade; and 
by ‘involuntary retiring at 20 years selected commanders and lieuten- 
ant colonels twice failed of selection for the grade of captain/colonel. 


MANAGEMENT MEASURES 


In addition to actions to improve quality, we have also initiated 
steps to improve overall management and effect economies where pos- 
sible. Some of these actions have been taken at the suggestion of this 
committee. Some are completed ; whereas others are still under devel- 
opment. 

The ratios of officers to enlisted men in each service have been criti- 

cally studied by the Secretary of Defense and by my office. Reports 
by the services have been submitted to your committee. Because of 
intensive review, the ratios planned for fiscal 1960 are believed to be 
reasonable and to represent the optimum balance currently necessary 
to get the job done at minimum costs. 

The Office of the Secretary of Defense will continue to control the 
number of officers in each military service by imposition of percentage 
ceilings. Percentages for fiscal years 19% 58, 1959, and 1960 are shown 
in a table which will be inserted in the record at this point. 


PERCENTAGE OF OFFICERS 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

















| 

1958, 1959, 1960, 

budget planned planned 
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For the past 2 fiscal years, we have generally held the line on the 
ratios of enlisted personnel in pay grades E-4 and above to total en- 
listed strengths. It has become necessary to plan for a slight increase 
in this ratio for fiscal 1960, to allow for career progression opportunity 
to qualified enlisted personnel and to provide the type of supervision 
necessary for increasingly technical duties. The effect of this increase 
will be the promotion of some 20,000 more E-3’s to E-4. We feel 
that this action will be well justified by the benefits gained from better 
promotion opportunity and overall improvement of the enlisted or- 
ganizational grade structure. 

At the same time, we are phasing into the E-8 and E-9 program 
which is the addition of the two new enlisted grades authorized by 
the pay bill. Use of these grades does not increase the ratio in pay 
grades E-4 and above. 

In the civilian area, there has been a steady increase in the percent- 
age of white collar employees in the upper grades during the past 
10 years. We are concerned about this trend in the Department of 
Defense and have conducted studies to determine its underlying 
causes. As a result, we believe that the increase is justified by the in- 
creased emphasis on research, technology and management engineer- 
ing and the support of such work. For example, we have used the 
additional spaces granted by the Congress under current law (Public 
Law 313 as amended) to provide high-caliber scientists and engineers 
for military research and development projects. 

To insure that this trend remains within reasonable bounds, how- 
ever, a management program has been instituted to strengthen cur- 
rent systems of review and control. We feel confident that this pro- 
gram will be effective. 

Defense is striving to fully develop its resources of scarce scientists 
and engineers by improved management and utilization of those al- 
ready on our rolls. 

We are improving our scientists’ and engineers’ “working climate” 
to encourage creative thinking and thus increase their research contri- 
butions. Other techniques such as defense support of their attendance 
at professional meetings, awards for scientific achievement, better re- 
search facilities, and, of course, the higher pay levels recently approved 
by Congress have done much to achieve this objective. 

Effective February 1, 1959, the Department of Defense adopted 
an improved system under which overseas station allowances for sub- 
sistence, other living costs and quarters allowances will be paid. The 
system is quite similar to that used by the Department of State and 
many industries having employees overseas. For food costs, as an ex- 
ample, a standard market basket of food is priced out at commissaries 
and on the local economy. Prices of a number of other cost-of-living 
items such as transportation, theaters, laundry, and dry cleaning are 
also obtained. Food and other costs are compared with average costs 
in the United States. If overseas costs are higher, a station allowance 
is paid. The allowances are based on the individual’s rank and the 
number of dependents he has at the installation. A somewhat com- 
parable procedure is followed in establishing an overseas quarters 
allowance. 

We are convinced the improved method of computing allowances is 
more factual and responsible to necessary adjustments and is also more 
equitable to the individual and the Government. 
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In the area of proficiency flying, the services have taken actions to 
eliminate abuses. Those actions have been reported to this com- 
mittee. In addition, the Secretary of Defense has personally initi- 
ated an examination of this area to insure the most provident use of 
this training. I can assure you that we will limit proficiency flying to 
those individuals who need ‘it as training for current or prob: able fu- 
ture assignments. 

The military departments have been cooperating with civil authori- 
ties in dev eloping, testing, and intensifying safety measures designed 
to reduce to a minimum the probability of midair collisions. Pro- 
grams include such items as conspicuous markings, near-collision re- 
porting and investigation, development of proximity warning sys- 
tems, anticollision lighting, and traffic control and separation. 


RESERVE FORCES 


I will now discuss our Reserve Forces—a most vital segment of 
our defense structure. 

Our concept for defense is that our forces, both Active and Reserve, 
must be ready to call to perform their assigned roles. 

Our Reserve Forces have made significant progress in the past few 
years to achieve the necessary state of readiness. These Reserve 
Forces now stand better trained and better equipped than ever before 
in our history. 

Of the 4 million Reserves now enrolled—exclusive of those on active 
duty—1,700,000 are in the Standby and Retired Reserve and 2,400,000 
are in the Ready Reserve. It is to the Ready Reserve that we look for 
the immediate augmentation of the active forces in an emergency. 
Under current plans, the entire Ready Reserve would be mobilized 
within the first 6 months after M-day. 

Concerning the readiness status of our Ready Reserve, I can now 
report that over 90 percent of its members are considered as basically 
trained—as a result of service with the active forces, 6 months’ active 
duty training, or extended training in the Reserves. 

In addition to the mobilization potential of the Reserve Forces, 
they are assigned roles which are currently augmenting the war 
deterrent capabilities of our active forces. In air defense, for example, 
the Army National Guard maintains antiaircraft artillery battalions 
ready on an around-the-clock basis; and the Air National Guard 
provides fighter interceptor crews and aircraft on an alert status. 
The Naval Reserve offers the active fleet an added antisubmarine 
warfare capability. 

In order to increase combat readiness and training, a number of 
organizational changes have been and are being carried out. 

In the Army National Guard the major change was the reorganiza- 
tion of 27 antiaircraft artillery battalions from 90-millimeter guns 
to NIKE missiles. These battalions are being trained to take over 
NIKE-AJAX missile sites from the active Army. And, further, 
for the first time, the Army National Guard, due to its high per- 
centage of basically trained personnel, is able to initiate unit training 
in all units. 

In the Army Reserve 39 military districts have been consolidated 
into 11 U.S. Army Corps (Reserve) headquarters. Current plans 
contemplate consolidating the remaining 10 military districts into 3 
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additional corps headquarters. This consolidation has resulted in a 
strengthening of command and supervision of Reserve units. The 
Army National Guard and the Army Reserve are also being re- 
organized, along the lines of the regular Army, into the new pentomic 
divisions, which will greatly increase their fighting effectiveness. 

In the Navy, a Selected Reserve within the Ready Reserve is being 
gradually accomplished to improve its mobilization potential. These 
selected reservists are being issued precut recall to active duty orders 
for automatic execution at any time and their primary mission is to 
immediately man 51 destroyers and destroyer escorts, and 156 Reserve 
aviation squadrons programed for duty with the active fleet. Addition- 
ally, other pabeted reservists will offer immediate augmentation to 
the active fleet. The Selected Reserve training system will place 
Reserve crews on 32 of these ships by end of fiscal year 1959, 48 will 
be manned by end fiscal year 1960, and the target date for full imple- 
mentation is 1961. And further, elements of both the surface and 
air Selected Reserve have been reoriented primarily toward augmen- 
tation of the Navy antisubmarine warfare mission. The implementa- 
tion of this Selected Reserve concept is considered to be the most 
significant peacetime development in the Naval Reserve. 

In the Marine Corps Reserve the reorganization accomplished was 
primarily in marine aviation to reflect more accurately the mobiliza- 
tion requirement of the regular establishment. This will result in an 
increase in the number of attack squadrons and the addition of heli- 
copter squadrons with a reduction in fighter squadrons. Ground units 
and conducting advanced unit training. 

In the Air National Guard 72 squadrons have been converted to 
more modern aircraft. The aircraft inventory is continually being 
improved both in the number of jets and its combat potential. Air 
National Guard units have received century series aircraft; two 
squadrons are equipped with F-100’s at this time and a third squadron 
will convert to F-100’s this year. Seventeen air defense groups are 
now organized to parallel the regular Air Force structure and provide 
an additional effectiveness in air defense; and four radar sites are 
now manned by the Air National Guard in full time augmentation 
of the Air Defense Command control and warning system. 

In the Air Force Reserve, one wing is now equipped with C-123 
aircraft and is designated as a troop carrier assault wing. The Air 
Force Reserve now has 14 C-119 troop carrier wings of 42 squadrons 
and 1 C-123 wing of 3 squadrons. In addition to normal Reserve 
training, the Air Reserve on a day-to-day basis augments the airlift 
capability of the Air Force through “Operations Swiftlift,” which 
combines crew training with the accomplishment of emergency airlift 
requirements such as high-value, high-priority Air Materiel Command 
items and Army airlift operations. 

The Air Force Reserve is also implementing the Air Reserve tech- 
nician plan whereby civilian air reservists replace Active Air Force 
personnel in the administration of Reserve bases. About 4,700 air 
technicians will be in place by end fiscal year 1959. 

The necessary training status of the Ready Reserve is maintained 
through a combination of paid training and the mobilization potential 
of those reservists recently discharged from active service who require 
no Reserve training. Of the 2.5 million Ready Reserves not on active 
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duty, about 1,030,000 will be on a paid status at end fiscal year 1960, 
compared with 1,025, 000 for end fiscal year 1958, and 1,082,000 for 
end fiscal year 1959. The reduction—fiscal year 1960 from the fiscal 
year 1959 figure—results chiefly from a reduction in the Army Re- 
serve of 23 ,000 and the Army National Guard of 40,000, offset in part 
by an increase of 8,000 in the Air Force Reserve and 2 000 in the Air 
National Guard. 

It has been the judgment of the President and the DOD that the 
requirement for paid training in the Reserve is reduced in view of 
the improved state of training rand readiness now prevailing. We all 
appreciate the truly great contributions our Reserve components have 
made to the Nation’s defense in many wars, but technological progress 
affects not only the composition of the Active Forces but the Reserve 
Forces as well. In this area of nuclear weapons, guided missiles, 
supersonic aircraft, and electronic equipments, the number of men on 
Reserve status does not have the significance it once had. Combat 
readiness and training, modern equipment, and modern organization 
are ingredients which have assumed greater importance than they 
were accorded before. Congress, however, prescribed floors beneath 
the strengths of the Army Reserve and National Guard. These floors 
are about 10 percent higher than the strengths the DOD considers 
necessary in these Reserve components. These strengths are currently 
planned; however, we are asking Congress to remove the strength 
restrictions since they introduce rigidity into our defense structure in 
terms of money and resources. The 1960 budget again recommends 
to Congress the lower strength figures which we consider a valid 
requirement. 

The President, in his recent state of the Union message to Congress, 
stated the basic objectives we try to live by in the “DOD: 

The aim is a sensible posture of defense. The secondary aim is increased 
efficiency and avoidance of waste. 

These objectives are basic in the management of both our Active 
Forces and our Reserves. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, I again emphasize that our fiscal 1960 manpower 
programs are considered to be responsive to our needs. 

I can assure you that we in the Department of Defense—in the 
Office of the Secretary and in the military departments—fully realize 
our responsibility to effectively manage the manpower resources you 
the Congress provide. We are taking continuous actions to improve 
personnel quality. We must achieve this quality if we are to take full 
advantage of our advanced wea on systems. 

At the same time, we are taking steps to improve efficiency, elim- 
inate nonessentials, "reduce turnover, and develop increased combat 

capabilities. 

Continued progress toward these objectives, coupled with intensive 
research and development programs, will permit the carrying out of 
defense missions with ever increasing assurance. 
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BACKGROUND OF MR. JACKSON 


Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. How long have you been in 
the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Jackson. Since October of 1950. 

Mr. Manon. What is your background ? 

Mr. Jackson. With the Defense Department, or generally ? 

Mr. Manon. Generally. 

Mr. Jackson. I have been a member of the New York bar since 
1928. I have a law degree from Harvard University and a B.A. de- 
gree from Holy Cross College. 

- I served for 10 years on the domestic relations court in New York 
City. I then entered practice in New York City. Subsequently I 
went to California with the Motion Picture Association and later I 
came to the Government in 1950 as a consultant in workmen’s com- 

ensation, having served also for 4 years as a referee in the New York 
State Commission for Compensation. I came to the Department of 
Defense in 1950. I actually came with the Government the year 
before. 

OPINIONS EXPRESSED IN THE GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Manon. Whose opinions have you expressed in this statement 
to us in addition to your own ? 

Mr. Jackson. These are the opinions of the Office of Manpower, 
Personnel, and Reserve, of which I am now the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary. Iam not any longer in the legal field with the Department 
of Defense where I served this Office for 6 years as its eae I was 
appointed something over 2 years ago to the policy side as a deputy 
assistant. 

The opinions I am expressing are the opinions of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense as presented by the assistant charged with the 
responsibility for manpower, personnel, and Reserve policies. 

Mr. Manon. How do you know that these are the views of the 
Defense Department officials to whom you have referred? Have they 
read your statement ? 

Mr. Jackson. I am sure that the Secretary of Defense has not read 
this statement, but this statement has been worked out in collaboration 
with staff members from the services and has been gone over by myself 
and represents the position of the Assistant Secretary charged with 
manpower, personnel policies in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Is that Mr. Finucane? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. You point out that no field commander has ever been 
completely satisfied with his forces and he probably wants more, and 
you recognize all the services are not completely satisfied with the 
manpower levels which are programed; is that correct? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 


DISAGREEMENT BY THE ARMY AS TO MANPOWER LEVELS 


Mr. Manon. Insofar as I know, the Air Force has registered no 
sharp disagreement with the program. The Navy as such has 
registered no sharp opposition, but the Army came to the committee 
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with its fighting clothes on in opposition to the manpower levels and 
has overlooked no opportunity when properly questioned to em- 
phatically state that the manpower levels for the Army are inadequate. 

Now, how does it happen you were not able to work this out in such 
a Way that Secretar y Brucker and General Taylor and others were not 
reasonably able to reconcile themselves to these ae er levels? 

Mr. Jackson. I think perhaps the position of Secretary Brucker and 
the Department of the Army was somewhat intensified by the fact it 
was indicated by Congress that they should go back up to the 900,000. 
I think they felt they had perhaps a more ‘sympathetic ear of Con- 
gress in coming back to urge the increase in the ceilings prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense and the President. 

Mr. Manon. These people are good people and they are no doubt 
loyal and devoted and experienced people, somewhat expert in their 
field. What weight should we give to their views? Should we give 
your views greater weight than theirs # 

Mr. Jackson. I certainly concur they are very dedicated and very 
fine people. I served under Governor Brucker when he was General 
Counsel and have the utmost respect for him, and of course we all 
have the same for General Taylor. 

Sir, it has not been a matter of their judgment against mine. The 
decision was made by the President and the See retary of Defense in 
conference with all the representatives of the Armed Forces; that is, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staffs and the Commandant of the Marines. At 
that conference the determination was made- I was not present. The 
Secretary of Defense was there and the policy was fixed. I am not 
saying it was fixed with the agreement of the Army representatives 
there, but I am certain that the President and the Secret: iry carefully 
evaluated and took into consideration the views of all the service 
representatives, and that became the fixed policy under which it is 
our duty to determine means of orderly carrying out those fixed 
policies and seeing that steps are taken to assure that they are com- 
plied with. 

Mr. Manon. Insofar as you may know, would the Air Force and 
the Navy also wish to have additional personnel above the President’s 
program ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, the statement that I made was a rather general 
one where I said that the official charged with the responsibility for 
his service generally, I think, would like to have the optimum to guar- 
antee that he could carry out his mission. As you well state, there is 
not, to my knowledge, any strong reclama at ‘this time with regard 
to the ceilings fixed on the other services. 

Mr. Manon. How did this come about? Why do we have this 
problem? The President himself is a former officer of the Army. 
He is not a man of inexperience. Is there validity in the complaint 
of the Army which is being ignored by the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Jackson. I am certain that they have not been ignored. I am 
certain they have been carefully weighed, and as you well point out, 
weighed by one of our leading military authorities—the > > resident 
himself. They have not, in any sense, been ignored. They have been 
considered and the judoment is a studied one, considering all the 
factors that go into the determination of the budget and the needs 
that we have for materials, research, and in addition what we con- 
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sider is an improved and improving quality of the manpower in our 
services, and improved and improving quality of weaponry. These 
are factors I think that were ultimately the basis of the judgment to 
decide to adhere to the resumption of the reduction in December from 
891,000 back to 870,000. 

Mr. Manon. Insofar as you know, do the people in the Pentagon 
generally, aside from the Army people, feel that this is a reasonably 
well balanced program, manpowerwise, among the services? 

Mr. Jackson. I would say from the manpower angle, at the present 
time that would be probably a fair statement. I would not want to 
say that there wold not be a desire for more personnel. On many 
occasions we have had to enforce restrictive measures which were not 
welcomed by the services, but when it was determined that this was 
the policy, they accepted it and went along with it. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Short is present. Mr. Short, can you explain this 
situation further? 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to evade or avoid your 

question in the least, but I would like to point out, before answering 
you, that only since the first of the year have manpower, personnel, 
and Reserve matters been turned over by the Under Secretary, Mr. 
Milton, to me. He would like to have been here today and would 
have been here had he not had a previous engagement to fly to St. 
Louis with General Itschner to dedicate the floodwall out there today. 
So I am more or less substituting or pinchhitting for him. I came not 
really prepared to make any statement, but to sit in and listen and 
learn. For that privilege I am grateful to you and the members of 
your committee. 
' [think the general statement the Deputy Assistant Secretary, Judge 
Jackson, has given you here is a fair one, because no general or officer 
ever had enough troops to command, just as no preacher ever had a 
congregation big enough to preach to or lecture. That is human 
nature. I would not give a continental hoot for any Secretary of any 
department who did not fight hard to build up his own particular 
service to the maximum strength, but in doing that we must realize 
that we are only a part of a team and that a team is always bigger 
than any individual star performer on it, just as a political party is 
bigger than any individual or any faction. That is basic and funda- 
mental, on which I think we all agree. 

You are acquainted, of course, with the testimony which has been 
given by Secretary Brucker and General Taylor as well as public 
statements they havemade. While they perhaps realize that increased 
numbers of men in the Army is a desirable thing, it might not be abso- 
lutely imperative or overriding when you consider the whole picture. 
Having served a number of years in the House, as I have, and knowing 
you gentlemen personally as I do, I am sure you have been impressed 
at times when you sat in conferences at the White House when you 
see members of the armed services, all of them—Army, Navy, Air 
Foree, Marine Corps, Coast Guard and all—pulling and tugging at 
the President for greater numbers and larger funds. Of course he 
has to listen very attentively, because our national defense or security 
is paramount to any other question. 

On the other hand, when they have finished presenting their case, he 
has to listen to his Secretary of the Treasury, his Director of the 
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Budget, his financial and economic advisers. He has to look at both) 
sides of this coin. He cannot stand still and look at a mountain from 
a simple, fixed point and tell what that mountain is until he walks} | 
completely around it and climbs to the top and looks down at it as} jnt 
well as up at it. He has to see the whole picture. Realizing that a 
sound, stable economy is an integral and vital part of our national} gay 
defense, he must try to keep in equilibrium and balance military} y 
might and economic strength, because you cannot have one without} 4 
the other. They are married, and the minute you divorce them you) ,.. 
é A “ _ str 
destroy both. Your battlefront can never be stronger than your} 4,, 
homefront. 


| wil 
I do not hesitate to say personally, having served a quarter of a cen- | |, 
tury in Congress, I have always thought the Executive should carry 1 


4 


out the program that the representatives of the people have directed. } |, 4; 
When they authorize and appropriate money for any purpose, I think | for 
the money should be spent for that purpose. aa 

On the other hand, the executive, like the legislative, is jealous of | ,,” 


its prerogatives. As former President Truman brought out so force- | thy 
fully last Sunday in This Week magazine on those six turning points} 
of history, we have a system of checks and balances. The executive 

is not compelled under the Constitution to spend all the funds which " 
are authorized or even appropriated. In 1947 the Congress appro- | ™ 
priated $900 million to build up our Air Force, but those $900 million | 
were impounded by the President and the Secretary of Defense at 
that time. Any executive, I think, has that authority and that right. | to 
Perhaps it is a calculated risk or danger, Mr. Chairman, but oc- | y 
vasionally it is done. | be 


While we may not be satisfied with all that is granted us or given | q 
to us, we have to realize that we are only one segment, that the Army | 


is only one segment, one arm of our defense team, and that the De- m 
fense Department is only one part of our overall defense of the secu- a 
rity of this Nation. I think we won World War ITI over the Axis | ;, 


Powers not only with ships and planes and tanks and guns on land 
and sea and in the air. I would not detract from the glory of our } 4 
combat forces, but without the overwhelming economic strength of | 
this Nation we could not have become what Roosevelt called “the 
arsenal of democracy.” We won that war in our factories, shops, 
and mines, in our forests and on our farms as well as on the battlefield. 

You must have this economic strength. There is a limit beyond 
which you cannot go. The President has said so often we have to 
develop a reasonably safe military posture. That posture will de- 
pend not merely upon armed might, military force. It will depend 
largely upon economic strength, industrial output, a sound and honest 
dollar. If we are not careful we could knock ourselves out by our 
own profligacy, spend ourselves into bankruptcy. I think maybe 
that is what Soviet Russia is hoping we will do. 

Don’t get me started. I do not know whether I have answered 
your question. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Suorr. Being a former Member of Congress and knowing 
our weaknesses, you know it is always dangerous to ask any Member 
of Congress any kind of a question, because he is likely to deliver 
you a lecture. : 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 
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STABILIZATION AT PRESENT MANPOWER STRENGTH 


I take it, Mr. Jackson, you were expressing the views of the people 
in the Defense Department when you said on page 2: 

We hold the firm belief that world conditions at the present time make it 
advisable to stabilize at our present strengths. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think, then, that we probably will stay at this 
strength for several years, and that for fiscal 1961 you will come up 
for about the same manpower level, or is there something in the mill 
with respect to further cuts that you know of but to which you have 
not referred in your statement ? 

Mr. Jackson. I know of nothing, but that is not to say that a sit- 
uation could not develop which might warrant larger or smaller 
forces. 

Mr. Manon. But insofar as you know, nothing is planned and 
there is nothing in the air which would modify the present level. 

Mr. Jackson. There is nothing that I know of; no, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes has a question. 


DISCUSSION OF CONGRESSIONAL AND EXECUTIVE PREROGATIVES REGARDING 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, a few minutes ago you said in response 
to an inquiry from the chairman—and I shall try to give the sense of 
your answer as I understood—that the Army received more money 
because it had the sympathetic ear of the Congress. I am sure you 
did not intend to leave such an impression, but that in reality it is a 
matter of the essentiality of additional troops as the Army com- 
manders saw it, and that Congress recognized their problem and 
agreed with them. That is the situation as I see it, but that is not the 
impression I gained from your answer. 

Would you like to have your answer read back to you? I do not 
think you want to leave in the record the statement that we happen 
to be sympathetic with the Army and that is all that matters in mak- 
ing this decision. 

Mr. Jackson. I was attempting to answer the question of the chair- 
man as to why it seemed that the Army was making such a strong 
reclama and making such a strong case. I said it was perhaps accen- 
tuated by the fact that Congress had raised the ceilings. I did not 
state nor did I mean to imply that in doing so the Congress had any 
special interest or special consideration or were motivated by any- 
thing other than to provide what they considered adequate forces. 
That was in the context of the explanation or attempted explanation 
of why the Army was making such a strong protest as against the 
other services. 

Mr. Srxes. Of course, I shall not attempt to put words in your 
mouth, but I would like it to be very clear insofar as the Congress is 
concerned we were governed by what appeared to be a clear require- 
ment. for additional forces, and I am convinced that the Army rep- 
resentatives in their presentation here felt beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that they needed additional forces to do the job that is assigned to 
them. 
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Now, I would like to quote from a document which I have before} 
me. It is entitled “Constitution of the United States of America.”) jha 


Congress shall have the power to provide for the common defense of the) spe 


© 


United States, to raise and support armies, to provide and maintain a navy,) we 
to make rules for the Government and regulation of the land and naval forces ( 

Of course there is quite a bit more in that same section. 

Does that not mean that Congress shall have the right to say what} 
it thinks the st rength of the services shall be ? 

Mr. Jackson. I am certain that no one would challenge the fact} 
that the Congress has the right to say what it thinks the services| 4 
should be. 

Mr. Sixes. But Congress, having said it, the President can ignore) * 
the intent of Congress if he wishes. That is what has happened. 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, the President has not in this particular instance)! 
gone along with the recommendation of the resolution of the Congress.) P™ 

Mr. Sixes. He has ignored the resolution of the Congress despite | 
the language of the Constitution. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I interject. I think perhaps we should state for| 
the record, however, that under the separation of powers, the Con-} 
gress is powerless to control the President, the President to control | 
the Congress, or either of them to control the Supreme Court. So, | 
while Congress can express itself, under the separation of powers we tu 
do not have any control over what the President might do, being the} ‘. 
Chief of the executive branch. I think that should be considered diongl | 
with the point my friend from Florida is making. 


8 
= 





I would go one step further, if you will permit me. I would like) & 
to say, with the permission of my friend from Florida, that I de-f _,, 
veloped with General White here—I did not have a chance to develop! 


it with some others—that the higher the position he achieved as an 
officer, the more awareness he had of the overall capacity of the country 
to stay strong; that in actuality the ability of the American economy 
to stand up under the defense expenditures we have was not. his re- 
sponsibility, but a responsibility which rested on the Commander in 
Chief, the President of the United States. So it leaves it, so far as his 
testimony, which I am sure would be confirmed by others, that the 
President as the Commander in Chief has the responsibility of making 
these parts fit not only within the military but within the general 
economy, so we shall not be exhausted if we ever do have a war with 
Russia. 

Mr. Rirey. If the report of the President’s press conference last | 
week or the week before is correct, I understand he held up these | 
appropriations and said if Congress disagreed with him or reiterated , 3 
its position, he would carry them out. Did you interpret it that | ‘ 
way, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Jackson. I am sorry, I am not familiar with that particular | 
observation of the President. 

Mr. Runry. It was reported in the paper that where the President | ' 
held up any appropriation or direction made by Congress, if they |’ 
reiterated their position he would feel bound to carry them out. Am |. 
| wrong in my reading or is the report wrong ? | 

Mr. Jackson. As I say, I am not familiar with it. I had not seen 
that report, sir, so I would not say whether you are wrong or right. 

I assume you are correct. 
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efore Mr. Manon. I think it would be well later to insert the statement 
rica, ' that may have been made at the President’s press conference with re- 
of the} spect to ‘that problem if it can be found, because it is a matter in which 
navy we are interested. 
‘orces| (Off the record.) 

_ (The statement referred to follows :) 
what} [From the Washington Post and Times Herald, Thursday, Feb. 19, 1959] 


Fi TEXT OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S PRESS AND RapIo CONFERENCE YESTERDAY 
act 


‘Vices Q. (May Craig, Press Herald, Portland, Mai Mr. President, there are 
' economy-minded Members of both parties at the Capitol who think you can 

nore save money if every expenditure had to go through the Appropriations Com- 

) ' mittee rather than the back door payments direct from the Treasury to some 

ened, | agencies? Mr. Rayburn is for continuing the back door method. 

fance | My question is this: Since you have refused to spend money actually appro- 

priated when you didn’t think it wise, could you also refuse the back door 





rV'ess, | ‘ 
on Treasury payments direct? [Laughter.] 
spite | 
DECLINES TO COMMENT ON CONGRESS METHODS 
e for! 
Con- The President. To go on the first question, of the comment. I think that I 


should not comment on congressional methods for making money available. 
ntrol | They have the power of the purse and they exercise it as they choose. 

SO, | Now when we get into this method or this method of stopping some expendi- 
S we! tures because they are deemed unwise, normally, or so far as I remember, 
r the I have done that only until I could go back to Congress and try to convince 
lonel themselves—convince them that they have been mistaken, that this kind of floor 

5! under expenditures and strengths, for example, are not justified. 
' If they are persistent, if they stick to this thing, I have no recourse except to 
like} execute the laws. 
 de- And I would say, with these other authorizations, if I did not follow the letter 
elo E of the law instantly, I should certainly take it back to them, because I have no 
P desire to be a dictator, and even though I sometimes think I know much better 
Ss — than some of these laws would seem to indicate, nevertheless when you come 


ntry | down to it, just like in any decision of the courts or anything else, I have to 
. execute them. But I do have my right, I think, to go and put in a reclama for 
— : . . 
20 a while and say I think they are not quite right. 
rin) . Mr. Srxxs. This is not directed altogether to Mr. Eisenhower. He 


shis| 1s not the first President who has disregarded an appropriation item 

the | of the Congress. Nevertheless, I would be interested in any response 

<ing| our distinguished witnesses may care to make to what I have said. 

eral | Mr. Manon. Mr. Short has already responded that he thought 

vith | funds appropriated by Congress should be utilized by the Executive 
_ for the purposes for which they were appropriated. 

lat Do you have a statement to make on that, Mr. Jackson ? 

hene Mr. Jackson. I would not care to comment further than I have. I 

ited | 2m very anxious to make the record clear that : as far as I am concerned 

that | Oras far as the Department of Defense is concerned, we have not 
_ indicated that either the Congress or the Army were not completely 


ular | S!ecere in their actions with respect to these strengths. 

With respect to the overall policy of the President, following or 
lent | 2ot following the wishes or expressed intent of Congr ess, this is a 
hey | matter which I think is peculiarly a prerogative of ‘the President. 
re All T ean say is that he has not in this instance, and that we are follow- 


| ing his orders. 


Leal T might say, Mr. Chairman, that in addition to what I have stated 


vht with respect to the strengths, when the budgetary strengths for 1960 
s™ | were reviewed, the Joint Chiefs of Staff ev aluated the military pro- 
/ grams for the Defense Department as a whole prior to the presentation 
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of these programs to the National Security Council. As a result opment 
these ative the Joint Chiefs of Staff formally advised the Secretary dev 
of Defense that while each individual service chief had some reservay, M 
tions with respect to the funding of some segments of his own servic deter 
program, the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the fiscal year 196 mad 
budget, and I quote: peverl 


. . it ou 
adequate to provide for the essential programs necessary for the defense of thé M: 


Nation for the period under consideration. ; ft] 
They also included a statement to the effect that they saw no importani but | 
gaps in the 1960 defense program. upor 

Mr. Srxes. I am sure the President and his staff had good reason) “yy 
within their beliefs for what they did. I feel, however, that what hay yy 
been done voids the language and the intent of the Constitution. Off ;, ¢, 
course, that is something we can argue all day and not resolve any# gync 


thing, but I think it is well that it appear in the record. Banal 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard. »M 
, 
sir. 
BASIS FOR DECISION ON MANPOWER LEVEL 
‘ 


Mr. Sueprarp. Somewhat comparable to the questions of my col} 
league from Florida, I note in your opening statement on page 2, thy \y 
last paragraph, you state: 






pres 
I will confine my remarks to the features of our programing which affect? pers 
personnel. ‘tion 


You have done that, with some additional comments in your state-} beet 
ment reflected on page 3, wherein you quote the President from his) 0" 
message presented to the Congress on January 19, and I quote: 7. 

The objective of our defense effort today is the same as it has been in the past, i 
to deter wars, large or small. To achieve this objective we must have a well- pou 
rounded military force under unified direction and control, properly equipped and tos 


trained and ready to respond to any*type ‘of niilitary operations that may be? and 
forced upon us.  sery 


And the following sentence is emphasized : » pow 
\ 
\ 


We have such a force now and under this budget we will continue to have 
such a force. 

That statement within itself is somewhat elaborately premised upon 
the testimony that we have had from the respective military branches 
heretofore with regard to the modernizaion of the equipment that 
they need in order to modernize the Army, -the Air Foree, and the? 
Navy. 

Have you any comment about the statement so positively made in} : 
the quotation here and the difference of expressions emanating from 
the witneses who have appeared before the committee previously! 
There seems to be a hiatus of concept here, to say the least. 

Mr. Jackson. I have no comment on the President’s statement, sir. 
I am not quite clear as to the hiatus you refer to. If I can, I would 
like to be responsive, but I am not quite sure I know what you are 
referring to. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, in making your survey which you 
testify has been made, largely within the scope of your own opera- 
tions, in the position you occupy, am I to assume that you have 
evaluated all of the aspects of the military posture and its require 
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ult of ments in order to adjust personnel to the improvements, mechanical 
idevices, et cetera? 

‘ Mr. Jackson. As I indicated in my remarks to the chairman, the 
»rvicg determination of the overall budget requirement is one which is not 

199 made by the personnel people. That policy, particularly in this case, 

heven W ent to the President on this issue, and it is our province to carry 
' it out and to outline plans for its orderly adoption. 
of the Mr. Sueprarp. Then m: iy I interpret from your answer because 

_ of that chain-of-command procedure, with which I am not quarreling, 
rtanj he just want to understand, that your presentation has ben made 
Pupon an established m: athematical delineation of manpower required ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Suerrarp. And that is that insofar as the actual requirement 
is concerned and insofar as your Department is concerned. You 
functioned and made your decisions on that premise and not upon an 
vanalysis within your ex polaorgy of the manpower requirements ? 

_ Mr. Jackson. That is correct, as far as my office is concerned, yes, 
sir. 





ASOns! 
it hag 
Off; 
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- col SOUNDNESS OF PROJECTED PLAN FOR MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


’, the) =~ Mr. Suepparo. Very well. In making the presentation you are 
presently making for your budget requirements and the provision of 
affect) personnel, can you advise this committee how sound your appropria- 
‘tions request may be 6 months from now? How definitely has it 
tate-| been established that you are making a reliable request and presenta- 
n his tion here without any ‘differentials in your manning levels as you have 
set it up in your statement ? 
vasth Mr. Jackson. One of the functions of our Department where the 
well! Policy, as you indicated, as been established, is to require the services 
d and) to submit a projected plan of carrying that out. This we have done 
ay be) and have reviewed and have approved the projected plan for all of the 
‘services for compliance with the overall policy with respect to man- 
power requirements. 
nan Mr. Suepparp. As that policy presently exists. 
Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 
pon} Mr. Sueprarp. But you have no way of assuring this committee 
ches| that the appropriation request for personnel, in which you are very 
that | materially interested, will be stable throughout the entire fiscal year 
)so far as the handling of expenditures is ; concerned, have you? If 
you had to be submissive to a policy in the creation of this instrument, 
it would appear rather obvious that you would have a change of mind 
rom | U the policy were changed by those in authority above your » command 
sly? | level. Pt aly ‘ 
| Mr. Jackson. All I can say, sir, is if, during fiscal 1960, we were 
gir, | '0 receive a direction from the President and from the Secretary of 
suld | : Defense that conditions warranted further modification, our office 
' would carry it out, but I know of no such intent. 
|, Mr. Suepparp. I can understand your position, I think, not know- 
you ‘ing exactly what will occur because the Congress has experienced the 
era- | Same situation in tr ying to exercise its judgment and what we thought 
ave | Was our legal prerogative. It presents a very interesting question. 
ire | Perhaps it “will resolve itself in time. Let us hope so. So far as I 
am concerned, I personally evaluate your budget on a hypothetical 


le in| 


are | 
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premise because that is the only thing I can hang my hat on at the y 
moment. be n 
Mr. Sixes. One further comment, Mr. Chairman. I have beer pos’ 
handed a note which I think is too good to keep to myself. It reads) y 
You have been quoting from an obsolete document. The only parts of the reta 
Constitution that are respected teday are the income-tax amendment and the) for 
fifth amendment. Cor 
| Laughter. | 
Mr. Suorr. I suppose there is nothing fixed and stable in the world) 
situation. 
(Off the record.) N 
Mr. Manon. With respect to our references to Secretary Brucker '! 
and General Taylor, I do not think we should take advantage of their) the 
absence—and they were not expected to be here today as witnesses— Cor 
to make any statements which would place them in an improper posi-) Ma! 
tion. Insofar as I know, they both stand ready and willing to at 
everything in their power to provide the maximum defense under the) tha 
manpower levels which have been provided. They no doubt expec wel 
to do the very best. job they can with that number of men, which they} \ 
consider to be inadequate for the duties assigned to the Army. 
Mr. Suepparp. I may call my chairman’s attention to the fact that! 
their responses along the lines you referred to in your comment wer 
stated without any semblance of penance, and they all very definitely) 
supported the budget. and responded to inquiry directly. “Of course| eff 
under the letter which was issued by the Bureau of the Budget, that) 
| 


aes 


ee were 





EFF 


was their privilege, I presume. th: 

(Off the record. ) 

Mr. Suorr. Mr. Chairman, from a practical and realistic point of 
view, though, after the Congress acted and after the studies have been} n 
made by all the military departments and other Government agence ies) ( 
who is in a better position than the President of the U nited | States, 
the Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, who considers not} 
only the requests which come from the military—and I include all! wa, 
services in that—but also his financial adviser, the Director of the) uni 
Bureau of the Budget and others, to determine the overall strength) Air 
of the Nation? While you do not get everything you want, you have 
to be a pretty good sport, whether you are playing on a football team joir 
or baseball team. You have to be a pretty good soldier if you are) thi 
working in the Army, and you have to be a pretty good citizen if you’ 
are a Member of Congress. When the majority has spoken and the| 


final word is given, you have to fall in line and do the best you can 
with what you have got. p an 
(Off the record.) tes 
Mr. Suuprarp. I never like to take advantage of an excolleague.|) 
May I say to the wonderful gentleman from the great State of : 


Missouri that I can well remember an address which he made on the | 
floor of the House when he was projecting a bill with Mr. Vinson | ter 
relative to the reluctance of the ‘ibe inistration to expend funds and| 

listen to the Congress. 
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Mr. Suorr. If I were sitting with you boys today, I perhaps would 


- be more vocal and vociferous than I am the present time in my present 


osition. 

' Mr. Wurrren. Along that line, Mr. Chairman, our friend, the Sec- 
retary, is supporting my belief that while the military is not noted 
for saving money, In my opinion they would save more than this 
Congress will let them. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET FOR THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Jackson, the things we have been discussing with 
respect to the Army are true to some extent, not by any means to 
the same extent, of the Marine Corps. As you know, the Marine 
Corps has the feeling that it cannot adequately do its job at the 
manpower level prescribed in the budget. 

Has that question been thoroughly surveyed and are you satisfied 
that the Marine Corps, under all the circumstances, will be reasonably 
well supplied from the standpoint of manpower # 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION ON CONTROL AND UTILIZATION OF MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. Has the Defense reorganization had any appreciable 
effect on the control and utilization of military personnel ? 

Mr. Jackson. As of now, I cannot say that it has. I do not know 
that it has been long enough in effect to show any appreciable results. 

Mr. Manon. If you would give that more consideration at a later 
date and want to add to your answer, you may do so. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

We have not had time yet to make any real evaluation. As you know, the 
reorganization was only recently put into effect. The augmentation of the staff 
was on a phased basis and is only now really getting into business. The various 
unified commands are being placed under the JCS one at a time. The Strategic 
Air Command, Pacific Command, and the Atlantic Command have been under 
the new organization only since January 1. I do anticipate improvements in 
control and utilization as time goes on. The existence of a joint body to pass 
joint military judgment on military personnel problems is bound to be a useful 
thing. 

EFFECT OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PAY ACTS 


Mr. Manon. What has been the effect servicewide of the Military 
and Civilian Pay Acts which were passed last year? You in your 
testimony made some reference to that matter. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you have anything to add to that? 

Mr. Jackson. I think I summarized the salient effects of it, sir, in 
terms of reenlistments and retention. 

Mr. Manon. The quality of the personnel ? 

Mr, Jackson. If you wish, I can submit, perhaps, an expanded ap- 
praisal of that situation. 

Mr. Manon. That would be good. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN QUALITY OF PERSONNEL IN THE ARMED FORCES 


Following is a summary of recent trends in retention, experience level, and 
mental quality of the enlisted force: 

Reenlistment rates.—The reenlistment rate trend since fiscal year 1957 hag 
been generally favorable. The reenlistment rate for first-term Regulars for the 
Department of Defense, as a whole, rose from 25 percent in fiscal year 1957 
to 28 percent in fiscal year 1958 and to 32 percent in the first 5 months of fiscal 
year 1959 (table I). It is believed that anticipation of favorable congressional 
action on the proposed military pay bill last vear, as well as the actual imple 
mentation of this bill following its enactment in May 1958, contributed materi- 
ally to this improvement. The reenlistment trend was also affected, to some 
extent, by the economic recession last year and by various technical factors, 
such as early-release programs. 

As shown in table I, each of the services experienced a basic improvement in 
reenlistment rates. An apparent exception—the reduction in the overall Navy 
reenlistment rates for all Regulars between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 
1959—was due entirely to the fact that first termers (whose reenlistment rates 
are normally much lower than career personnel) accounted for a much larger 
proportion of total Navy separations in fiscal year 1959 than in fiscal year 1957. 
The separate reenlistment rates for Navy first-term and career Regulars im- 
proved over this period. 

The overall increase in reenlistment rates has been shared generally by all 
enlisted occupational categories. However, as in earlier years, reenlistment 
rates have continued lowest in the most technical skills, such as electronics, and 
highest, in nontechnical skills. It is expected that the system of proficiency 
payments for enlisted personnel authorized in the recent military pay bill will 
help to correct this imbalance. 

Experience level.—The improvement in retention has contributed to a signifi- 
cant increase in the experience level of the enlisted force. The percentage of 
uctive-duty enlisted personnel with 4 or more years of service in the Department 
of Defense, rose from 34 percent in fiscal year 1956 to 37 percent in fiscal year 
1957 and 41 percent in fiscal year 1958 (table II). Further improvement in 
the ratio of career personnel is considered desirable in most services, particu- 
larly in the more technical skill categories. 

Mental quality.—Enlistees or inductees entering military service are classi- 
fied into four broad mental groups, based on scores attained on the Armed 
Forces qualification test. As shown in table III, the percentage of active-duty 
enlisted personnel in the three higher mental groups (groups I-III) has in 
creased significantly in all services between fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1958. 
This has been made possible by the establishment of higher standards of initial 
selection and of retention of enlisted personnel, based upon training aptitude 
and performance criteria. 

The program to increase the quality of the enlisted force was substantially 
strengthened by passage of H.R. 8850 in July 1958. This measure authorizes 
the President, during peacetime, to modify the standards of acceptability for 
induction prescribed in the Universal Military Training and Service Act. Asa 
result of new screening procedures established under this authority, the per- 
centage of total inductees in mental group IV dropped from 39 percent in 
fiscal year 1958 to 28 percent in August-December 1958. 

Large-scale programs for early release of low-potential personnel also con- 
tributed to the improvement in mental quality. A total of 117,000 enlisted per- 
sonnel were separated during fiscal year 1958, under special early-release pro- 
grams of this type, including 70,000 from Army, 27,000 from Air Force, and 
19,500 from Navy. 

Improved enlisted performance.—Recent Army studies provide dramatic evi- 
dence of the improvement in enlisted performance directly attributable to that 
service’s quality-improvement program. The sharp reductions in court-martial 
rates, a.w.o.l. rates, and Army prisoner population since fiscal year 1957 are 
summarized in table IV. The reduction in the prisoner population, in turn, 
has enabled the Army to close a total of three disciplinary barracks since 
June 30, 1957. 
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Other beneficial effects of the program to improve quality in the Army, as evi- 
denced by reports of Army commanders submitted in May 1958, include: (a) 
increased effectiveness of training programs, (b) reduced school attrition rates, 
and (c) a general improvement in unit performance in military problems, 
exercises, and inspections. 


TARLE I.—Reenlistment rates for Regulars 





Total Army 
DOD 


Navy Marine Afr 
Corps Force 








Total Regulars 





| 
Fiscal year 1957_-._ — 45.9 | 49.6 | 44.9 29.1 49.4 
Fiscal year 1958 ene 48. 6 48. 1 43.7 | 39. 8 54.8 
35.3 39. 3 | 61.4 


Fiscal year 1959 (5 months) eho 50.8 | 54.1 





Ist termers 





15.6 | 


























NI I ii ed de aed 24.7) 189 17.0 | 36. 
ee eee ae Mc a aa 27. 6 | 17.2 | 22. 6 | 24. 2 | 39.8 
Fiscal year 1959 (5 MnatNey- 2 oc ees 31. 7/| 23.3 | 23.7 | 25.3 | 45 
| | 
Career Regulars 
CL IR SO oe os ee 5 ak chee ewicis coma eee 85.8 &3 2 85.8 | 83.1 | 91.4 
ONE, SUD ist i nnsneechocaenapaadenccnareneewes 85. 2 80.4 | 89.0 82. 5 91.8 
Fiscal year 1959 (5 months) ______----.-----.-_--.-..- 87.8 | 85.6 | 90. 0. 77.1 | 91.6 
| | 
Army reenlistment rates 
Total regu- 
lars and Regulars Inductees 
inductees 
SPIN NE MI a ore agodusana esac aubbaseoneeads 24.3 49. 6 2.7 
a 32.3 48.1 4.7 
4.8 


Fiscal year 1959 (5 months) _.......-.------ Passe dap uabuib aie 28.9 54.1 


' 





TaBLE II.—Percent of active duty enlisted personnel with*4for,more years" of service, 
fiscal year 1956-58 





Service Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1956 1957 1958 
Percent | Percent Percent 
ce Nes 34 | 37 1 
<email os 30 | 32 | 37 
Navy.. iy | 37 38 38 
Marine C orps.....- i ; e 26 28 | 31 
CS re Vee are 40 43 | 49 





1 Length of service based on active Federal service in Army and Air Force,’and service,for;pay purposes 
in Navy and Marine Corps. Data refer to last quarter of fiscal year. 


TaB_E III.—Percent of active duty enlisted personnel in higher mental groups (I-III) 





Service 1956 | 1958 
—_ Shes é . os —|- a2 
army...... e : | 72 8&2 
Navy |... Sais Aen eau i _ Aa ce 2 eee 75 | 80 
Marine Corps. ....------. Reise tay Prater tay Se 28 nt 7 ae 74 2 
og ae ae gatlece eeia ’ acne cathe 85 | 90 


_—_ 





1 Excludes Reserves on active duty. 
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TaBLE IV.—Army disciplinary statistics 
| September September 
1957 | 1958 

ae sina ss ade ~ aimukion ciliated Scat sapere 
Court-martial rates (per 100,000): ! | Se eal 
General court-martial ae oa inc eh Eien eonse aieirkkes 36.3 22.1 
Special court-martial , ssa . in Sinietial 2.7 21 
Summary court-martial ae és EE Secweaes ‘ sMiatatain 4. 4 3.6 
4.w.o.l. rates (per 1,000) palin anenhieini saccale 0 | 4.) 
Prisoners (per 1,000) ae s 
Army prisoners in U.S. Disciplinary Barracks es on a7 | 1.5 
Army prisoners in stockades._.........-.------ recknamesi és 07 | 3.5 


1 Monthly averages, Ist quarter, fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958. 


EFFECT OF ADVANCING TECHNOLOGY ON FUTURE MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS 





' 
f 


Mr. Manon. Do you think our advancing technology in military} 


weapons will have any major effect on future manpower requirements! 

Mr. Jackson. I think it has created an increased requirement. for 
better skilled and better trained people and a demand for longer re- 
tention of people who can more carefully use and execute these tech- 
nological advances. 


Mr. Mauon. I believe I heard over the radio that some labor or- | 


ganization was expressing great concern that different kinds of me- 


chanical devices were taking away the jobs of the working people. It | 


was advocated that the working people have a shorter workweek, 35 
hours, and those who now have a 3)-hour workweek have a shorter 
workweek. The implication of this, whether it is correct or not—I 
have not read my statement on the question—is that technology en- 
ables people in industry to do a bigger and better job with fewer 
people. There are those in the military who argue that you need 
more and more people in view of all these electronic devices and tech- 
nological advances in war. Do you think that technological develop- 
ments in the military should tend to increase the manpower levels or 
dlecrease them ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think we are talking about two somewhat different 
things, if I may say so. I think the increased technological weaponry 
should have a much greater striking power and much more effect in 
combat if we should get into war, or deterrent if we are not. To that 
degree it would probably result in less need for people, but it cer- 
tainly will require better trained people. I think what is referred to— 
and I am certainly no expert in this field—is that automation gen- 
erally in the working classes will result in perhaps less people to do 
the job where they get into the automatic data processing machines 
and the electronic devices which are used to take the place of a lot of 
people. 

I think we are facing up to this problem generally in the field, and 
that may be the basis on which the labor people advocate a shorter 
week, 

Mr. Manon. For the purposes of this discussion, we are not in- 
terested in the problem of labor. We are interested in it, of course, 
but not for the purposes of this discussion. 

: My point was, What effect will this trend have on the military 
orces 
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Mr. Jackson. If you are referring to the automatic data processing 
techniques, they will affect largely our civilian personnel in time 
tocome. With regard to the advanced technological weaponry, as I 
stated, I think as we increase a thousandfold our str iking force, we do 
not have to have so many people overall to do the job. 


PXTENT TO WHICH BUDGETARY CONSIDERATIONS FIXED MANPOWER LEVELS 


Mr. Manon. To what extent did budgetary considerations fix the 
level of the manpower in the Department of Defense? 

Mr. Jackson. I think I could only generalize on that. As I have 
stated, in materiel and in research and development there is, as Sec- 
retary Short said, an overall limit beyond which we cannot safely go, 
and to that degree it influenced personnel ceilings as well as other 
requirements. 

Mr. Manon. Had we been operating under a big surplus in the 
Treasury, can you foresee that probably our Armed Forces would have 
been larger in number ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is hard to say, sir. I think if there were sufli- 
cient money in the Treasury, probably the overall budget requirement 
might have been higher, and to that degree there might have been a 
different approach to the personnel problem. But we have not any- 
where along the line sacrificed what we think is the necessary defense 
strength for budgetary reasons. 

Mr. Manon. According to the 1960 budget, the cost of military per- 
sonnel, including allowances, and so forth, represents about 26 percent 
of the total defense expenditures and about 1514 percent of the total 
estimated Government expenditures for 1960. Do you think this 
ratio is sound and will continue indefinitely ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think the ratio is sound. I cannot say as to the 
indefinite future, but I see nothing at the present time which would 
indicate a radical change in that percentage except insofar as improved 
quality and retention “of our people might permit us to do the job 
just as well or better with fewer people. 


CONTROL OVER MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS AND UTILIZATION 


Mr. Manon. What control or review do you exercise in your office 
over military personnel requirements and utilization? 

Mr. Jackson. We have an office devoted exclusively to that pur- 
pose, in charge of Major General Musgrave, and his deputy is here 
with me, Mr. Gus Lee. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. We constantly monitor the personnel manpower pro- 
grams, both civilian and military, of the three departments. I have 
indicated to some degree in my formal statement the steps we have 
taken in the civilian field. We have initiated four reductions in the 
past + years in both civilian and military. Our office is charged with 
the responsibility, and I think has rather effectively carried out the 
proper utilization. 

\ short time ago we were before another committee discussing this 
very problem, and were commended as being outstanding among all 
executive departments in careful utilization, “partic ularly in the civil- 
lan field. The military was not at issue there. 
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Mr. Manon. Do you issue guidelines or instructions which are bind} 
ing on the services, or do you serve only in an advisory capacity ? 

Mr. Jackson. We develop proposed guidelines which are submitted 
to the Secretary of Defense, and when they are finally approved by 
him they are binding on the services, always with an opportunity, 
a situation arises, to ask for a ch: ange. If the Secretary decides iti 
indicated, they can be altered. 








RATIO OF OFFICERS TO ENLISTED PERSONNEL 










Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, the figures you give regarding the 
ratio of officers to enlisted men do not seem to agree with the servic 
reports. Will you relate these figures for the committee? For ex 
ample, you have a statement here which shows that the ratio of en- 
listed men for each officer in the Army 97.7. In your statement you 
use the figure 11.5. I refer to page 9 of your statement. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir, I have that. YT am not clear as to the othe 
figure you gave, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Here is a letter addressed to me under date of Jan 
uary 20, 1959, by Mr. Orth, Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army. 
He attaches a statement entitled “Department of the Army, Repor 
on Ratio of Officers and Enlisted Personnel.” 

(The letter referred to follows:) 





































DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 20, 1959. 
Hon. GeorceE H. MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 
DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to Report No. 1830, House of Repre 
sentatives, Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1959, dated May 28, 1958 
In compliance with directive on page 13 of above reference, I am furnishing 
as an inclosure, report pertaining to the ratio of officers to enlisted personnel of 
the United States Army. 
Sincerely, 
FRANKLIN L. ORTH, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, REPORT ON RATIO OF OFFICERS TO ENLISTED 
PERSON NEL 





1. The Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, in Report 1830, 
Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1959, dated May 28, 1958, page 13, 
expressed concern as follows on the increasing ratio of officers to enlisted men 
in the armed services since 31 December 1951: 

“The committee looks with concern on the increasing ratio of officers to 
enlisted men. The ratio has increased in all branches of the service. On 
December 31, 1951, the ratio was 8.6 enlisted men for each officer, as of December 
81, 1957, the ratio was 6.9 enlisted men for each officer. Apparently as strengths 
are reduced the greatest proportion of reduction is taken in the enlisted 
ranks. * * * It is true that in 1945 we had a large military force as a result 
of World War II, and in 1951 the force levels had been augmented by reason 
of the Korean war. In such periods of augmentation the trend is always toward 
more enlisted men per officer. Nevertheless, the Committee feels that-the per- 
centage of officers to enlisted men is definitely out of line at present and should 
be brought into better balance. While restrictive legislation has not been written 
into the bill (and indeed this matter is one more specifically for the consideration 
of the Committee on Armed Services), the services are directed to bring this ratio 
to a more realistic level and to report to the Committee on the progress made.” 
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9. The ratio of enlisted personnel for each officer in the Army since 31 
December 1951 follows: 


Le Ee uae wees ” Ee sees eer 








Actual Ratio of Actual Ratio of 
Date strength enlisted for Date strength enlisted for 
total Army !]| each officer total Army !| each officer 
TSE, LUO oc ccicnauwie 1, 563. 5 9.6 || June 30, 1957_.......-- 997.1 8.0 
June 80, 1952.........- 1, 596. 4 9.7 ei | 917.3 7.7 
June 30, 1953...... ae 1, 533. 8 9.5 || June 30, 1958........-- 898. 2 7.6 
June 30, 1954....-....- 1, 404. 6 9.9 |} June 30, 1959........-- 870.0 a 
Jae), 1086.......<.. 1, 108.7 8.1 || June 30, 1960.........- 870.0 i ¢ 
June 30, 1956.-......-- 1, 024.9 a2 





1 Strengths for 1955-60 exclude reimbursables. Strengths for 1959-60 are programed strengths. 


38. The above chronology of actual strength experience data of the Army sub- 
stantiates the observation of the committee that as total military strengths are 
reduced the ratio of officers increases. The reason, of course, that the require- 
ments for officers do not reduce proportionately to total strength is that many 


‘areas and activities requiring disproportionately high officer ratios such as 
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MAAG’s, missions, joint headquarters, and Reserve component training do 
not decrease correspondingly as the total Army strength is reduced. This prin- 
ciple was recognized by the Congress when the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 
1954 was enacted. The House of Representatives Committee Report No. 1218, 
dated February 22, 1954, contains the following statement on page 28: 

“Thus as divisions of troops are decreased in the Army the ratio of officers 
to enlisted personnel increases, since all other elements of the Army remain 
fairly constant. In other words, the number of officers required to handle pro- 
curement needs, the technical services, the staff planning, and hundreds of other 
requirements for 20 divisions is approximately the same as it is for 16 divisions.” 

4, In addition, the technological demands of today’s highly complex and 
expensive weapons and weapons systems, the increasing requirements for tech- 
nical and scientific skills, and international commitments require a higher ratio 
of supervisory, management, and command officer personnel than formerly. 

5. The ratio of enlisted personnel to officers programed for end fiscal year 
1959 and for end fiscal year 1960 is 7.7. This ratio was developed based on 
careful review and evaluation of the planned force structure for an 870,000-man 
Army and represents an optimum ratio consistent with missions and deploy- 
ments. 

6. On June 30, 1956, with a total Army sirength of approximately 1,025,000, 
the ratio of enlisted personnel for each officer was 7.7. By June 30, 1959, the 
total strength of the Army will have reduced approximately 150,000 during the 
dyear period. It is anticipated that through austere staffing and maximum 
utilization of officer resources, a ratio of 7.7 will be achieved. 


Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. “The ratio of enlisted personnel for each officer of the 
Army since December 31, 1951, follows :”—and when he comes to the 
date June 30, 1960, he states that actual strength would be 870,000 
and that the ratio of enlisted men for each officer would be 7.7. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right, sir. 

I think that is not inconsistent with the statement I have made 
because the base I am talking about is percentage to the overall strength 
of the service. This is percentage of enlisted men to officers that the 
Army reported to you. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Will you expand your answer? Colonel, you may 
proceed. 

Colonel Keck. The Army figure is the ratio of enlisted men for each 
officer. To arrive at this figure they take the total number of officers 
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and divide that into the total number of enlisted personnel, and they 
come up with the figure of 7.7. 

Mr. Manon. In other words, if you have 7.7 enlisted men you have 
1 officer ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

The figures and percentages utilized by the Department of Defense, 
and we use these in the guidelines as well as in the testimony of the 
Secretary, it is the percentage of officers to the total force. There 
you take the total force, which in this case would be 870,000, and 
divide it into the total number of officers to arrive at a percentage. 

Mr. Suepparp. Why does it deviate from the original percentage 
of manpower versus officers?) Where is the deviation ? 

Colonel Keck. They are two different figures, sir. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Why the two different figures? You start on a 
basic ratio of 7 to 1. Through some mathematical calisthenics some- 
thing else appears. 

Colonel Keck. As an example, sir, if we have a total force of 10 
men, and 1 is an officer, the ratio of enlisted men to that 1 officer is 
9 to 1. The percentage of officers in the total force is 10 percent. 
We are talking about two different things, sir. The ratio is nota 
percentage. This isa percentage. 

Mr. Suepparp. I see. You use a ratio in one instance and per- 
centage in the other? 

Colonel Keck. Sir, this is a report from a different source. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I understand that but that is what actually happens 
in the two reports? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. The ratio is so much higher for the Air Force officers 
and enlisted men than for any of the others. Why would that be! 

Mr. Jackson. The number of pilots in the Air Force, of course, 
accounts for a larger number of commissioned officers because at the 
present time, and Colonel Keck who is a commissioned officer in the 
Air Force can enlighten you, all the pilots now are required to be 
commissioned officers. 

Is that correct, Colonel Keck? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. I believe the same report submitted by 
the Air Force would help clarify that, sir. I do not believe the Air 
Force and the other services are comparable in any respect. Their 
missions are entirely different and the nature of the work is so dif- 
ferent that I do not believe they can be compared. 

Mr. Weaver. This would include officers who are pilots but are on 
a nonflying status ? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. But since nonflying officers are included, that would 
make the percentage higher. Would that not be true? 

Colonel Keck. The percentage of officers includes all officers, wheth- 
er they are fliers or nonfliers, or whether they are fliers who are—— 

Mr. Wraver. Then is that why this percentage of officers to en- 
listed men in the Air Force is higher than in the other services ? 

Colonel Keck. I could not say in itself, sir. It is more in the 
nature of the business. In some modern aircraft, for example, we 
have no enlisted crew members. We used to have crews with 8 officers 
and 10 enlisted men in bombardment crews in World WarII. There 
are no enlisted men in some of the more modern aircraft. 
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USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL FOR NONMILITARY DUTIES 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we continue to hear charges that the 
services are wasting manpower by using military personnel for non- 
military duties. Recently a Member of the House, a former career 
military officer, was quoted in the papers to the effect. that the serv- 
ices waste thousands of personnel by using them as chauffeurs. Also 
a Federal employee union recently charged that the Air Force was 
jeopardizing its combat mission by using so many of its military per- 
sonnel for civilian duties. 

There is no doubt in my mind but that the services waste a lot 
of military personnel. I think it is inevitable there should be some 
waste, but I am afraid the waste is much greater than it could be. 
Would you comment on that? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. We have, and we were highly commended 
for it by the association to which you refer, a directive from the 
Department of Defense requiring us to set out criteria from which 
billets must be filled by civilians where they are qualified to do so 
and do not interfere with the chain of command. We were before 
this committee last year and submitted a program to diminish the 
number of uniformed personnel in PX’s. We are constantly at- 
tempting to properly utilize our military personnel. 

We are now directing a study in answer to the request of Con- 
gressman Kowalski with respect to alleged abuses of military per- 
sonnel, and we would be glad to furnish you, sir, with a copy of 
that if you wish. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Manon. Have you gone far enough to know whether there 
isany validity to the charge of Congressman Kowalski ? 

Mr. Jackson. In broad terms I would seriously doubt the entire 
validity of the statement, but so far as having a documented basis for 
challenging it, I do not have it at hand at this time. 

Mr. Manon. It seems to me that if your office is worth its salt it 
ought to know at this moment, and should have known at the moment 
the charge was made by a Representative in Congress, whether or not 
the statement was substantially correct or substantially in error. In 
other words, if you do not know whether or not there are vast num- 
bers of people being misused in the services at this time, then you 
are not performing your function very well. 

T am sure you would have to agree with that statement. 

Mr. Jackson. I have not agreed to the statement that we do not 
know. I said we do not have documented evidence by which we 
can prove it, but I can say without any hesitancy that the breadth 
of the charges is not, according to our knowledge, correct. 

Mr. Wnairtren. Could you supply with the chairman’s permission 
for the record those officers and their grade and class to whom servants 
are assigned and those who would qualify for that? “Waste” is a 
matter of judgment, but could we have the total number of military 
personnel assigned as aides, chauffeurs, servants, or those serving in 
any capacity of that kind? You have no record ? 

Mr. Jackson. We are preparing the data. Mr. Lee is in charge 
- this and I would ask him to comment further if you would like to 
lear him, 
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Mr. Manon. Would you comment, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. So far our reports show that a maximum of 
3,000 are in the capacity in all services together and authorized as 
aides to general officers. It is at the level of brigadier general position, 

We have asked the services to go back and be sure that they have 
counted all of them, but our initial report shows they would be less 
than 3,000 in all services. 

Mr. Srxes. That is a small number compared to Mr. Kowalski’s 
statement. 

Mr. Lee. With respect to Congressman Kowalski’s feeling that 
more civilians should be used in military jobs, we have, as the Deputy 
Secretary indicated, definitely tried to work out criteria which prop- 
erly discriminate in the more important jobs which should be civilian 
and which should be military. 

With respect to the civilianization of jobs in the United States and 
the reassignment of military personnel into units and into operating 
forces, we have pushed that very, very vigorously and we think it is 
at the optimum now. 

There is no limit to which you could go in noncombatant type jobs 
if you were not concerned about a rotation base for your military 
yersonnel and about a mobilization base for your military personnel, 
but under our policies it is not desirable to keep the boys overseas in 
remote areas and separated from their families longer than a 3-year 
term normally. They come back to the United States and we do 
have to have a certain number of jobs in the United States for pur- 
poses of rotation so that the enlisted personnel and the officers can 
be used in their skills. That is a limit on the extent to which you 
would civilianize. 

The military departments have taken each of these skills and gotten 
the proper balance between the zone of interior and overseas for rota- 
tion purposes, and except where justified because of rotation, we ask 
the services to civilianize to the maximum that their resources and 
the number of jobs that could be filled by civilians permit. 

Mr. Wutrren. That is a good argument against Mr. Kowalski, but 
what I would like to know are the regulations that control this and 
the number in that category. I should think the records would show 
it. It would be a matter of opinion as to whether it is too many or too 
few, but you should have regulations to control it and you should have 
records to show the total numbers. 

Mr. Ler. Within the United States in nonmilitary units, such as 
arsenals, depots, and industrial establishments, approximately 85 
percent of our work force are civilian. 

With respect to this other 15 percent we have the military there for 
purposes of rotation and career development. 

We will elaborate these numbers in the record. I have given you an 
order of magnitude on the 85 percent. It might be 80 or 90 percent. 

Mr. Wuirren. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
April 24, 1957 
Number 1100.9 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Military-Civilian Staffing of Management Positions in the Support 
Activities. 
I. PURPOSE 


Effective management of commercial and industrial-type support activities 
within the Department of Defense requires staffing policies which— 

A. Adequately recognize the knowledge, experience, and skills possessed 
by both military and civilian personnel ; 

B. Relate this knowledge, experience, and skill to job requirements and; 

©. Promote the most effective military-civilian team effort. 

Within this framework, it is the purpose of this directive to establish Depart- 
ment of Defense policy with regard to military-civilian staffing of management 
positions in the support activities and provide attractive career opportunities for 
both military and civilian personnel. 


II. DEFINITIONS 


Management positions are defined to include the responsible officials and their 
principal assistants at the division, branch, section, and comparable level and 
above, for both operating and staff and service functions. 

Support activities, for the purpose of this directive, are those activities pri- 


marily in the continental United States, of a commercial, industrial type, such 


as research and development, procurement, Manufacturing, supply and ware- 
housing, maintenance of equipment, communication and transportation, and 
such administrative and professional activities as budgeting and accounting, 
legal, medical, personnel administration, and public relations. 


Ill. OBJECTIVES 


A. To improve the management of support activities by the operation of mili- 
tary and civilian career systems so as to produce competent military and civilian 
personnel and to provide attractive career opportunities. 

B. To delineate the types of positions to be filled by military personnel and by 
civilian personnel as a means to provide reasonable opportunities for the develop- 
ment of both types of personnel at all levels. 


IV. POLICY 


A. Criteria for designating management positions as military or civilian in 
the support activities : 

1. Military personnel normally will be assigned to management positions when 
required by law, when the position requires skills and knowledge acquired prim- 
arily through military training and experience, and when experience in the 
position is essential to enable the officer personnel to assume responsibilities 
necessary to maintain combat-related support and proper career development. 

2. Civilian personnel normally will be assigned to management positions when 
the specialist skills required are usually found in the civilian economy and con- 
tinuity of management and experience is essential and can be better provided by 
tivilians. Proper civilian career development will be essential in these determi- 
tations. 

8. Military and civilian personnel assigned to management positions must be 
qualified by training and experience for such positions and be expected to perform 
fully the duties of the positions to which assigned. 
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4. Maximum utilization of personnel will be effected and no more than one 
person will be assigned to perform duties which can be effectively performe( 
by one individual. 

5. The line of authority and supervision in support activities need not neces. 
sarily be military. Any level of supervisory authority may be exercised in sup 
port activities by either civilian or military personnel. The exercise of super. 
visory authority by civilian personnel over military personnel does not preclude 
superior officers of such military personnel from exercising military discipline or 
other military-type obligations pertaining to uniformed personnel. 

B. Key management positions : 

1. Civilian personnel are needed in great numbers in a wide range of essential 
support activities in the Department of Defense. To attract and retain com- 
petent civilian personnel at all levels the Department of Defense must offer these 
persons sound career opportunities, including an opportunity to rise to key posi- 
tions. 

2. To provide these career opportunities it is important that key management 
positions at all levels of responsibility in the support activities are open to quali- 
fied civilian as well as military personnel. This includes positions in field and 
headquarters offices in the direct line of authority immediately below the activity 
head, which positions are normally called office director or department head and 


division chief; and in some instances, the position of head of an activity also} 


appropriately may be designated for civilian incumbency. 
V. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. Positions will be designated as military or civilian on manning documents, 
staffing guides, career development ladders or similar departmental personne! 
planning documents. 

B. Positions which might be designated as “military or civilian” will be desig- 
nated appropriate to one or the other, but not both; reasonable opportunities for 
career development will be an important factor in these instances. During initial 
implementation of this directive and not to extend beyond July 1, 1958, the cate 
gory of “military or civilian” may be used for positions for which it is determined 
to be appropriate. By July 1, 1958, all positions so designated will be redesignated 
as “military” or “civilian” on the basis of the criteria prescribed herein. The 
semiannual reports referred to in V.G. will reflect the progress made in such re 
designations. 

C. Positions designated “military” or “civilian” not currently filled in ac 
cordance with such designations should be adjusted on a phased basis as vacan- 
cies occur in order to avoid separations because of the conversion of positions. 
Positions may be filled with personnel of a category other than that designated 
when qualified persons are not available. In these cases, action will be initiated 
to recruit or develop needed replacements. 

D. Each functional area, such as research and development, supply, produc- 
tion, transportation, personnel, comptroller, will be reviewed to assure that there 
are career opportunities for military and civilian personnel within the functional 
area, pursuant to paragraph IV A, particularly IV A 5. 

E. Civilian career development programs being developed pursuant to DOD 
instruction 1480.1 and DOD directive 1430.2 will be related to the key manage 
ment positions designated for civilian incumbency to assure an adequate supply 
of fully qualified civilian personnel. 

¥. The military departments will implement the staffing actions submitted in 
their reports on the sample inventory in accordance with the provisions of this 
directive. 

G. Semiannual reports of progress will be made to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) in accordance with VII. B., below. 


VI. RESPONSIBILITY 


A. The Secretary of each military department shall require that the Assistant 
Secretary responsible for personnel matters be charged with primary responsi- 
bility for implementation of the policies contained in this directive. 

B. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) 
is responsible for reviewing the actions taken to comply with this directive. 
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VII. REPORTS 


A. Existing regulations will be modified as necessary to conform with this 
directive and copies of revised regulations will be furnished the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) within 60 days together 
with a report in duplicate of plans for the implementation of this directive. 
Report control symbol DD-MP&R (OT)5736 has been assigned to this require- 
ment. 

B. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve), 
in coordination with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and the 
military departments, will specify the content, format, and timing of the semi- 
annual report required by paragraph V.G. above. 


VIII. CANCELED 


Memorandum of the Secretary of Defense, subject: ‘Inventory of Management 
Positions in Support-Type Activities in the Department of Defense,” dated April 
5, 1956, is canceled. 

IX. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective immediately. 
C. E. WILson, 
Secretary of Defense. 
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AR 616-10 
ARMY REGULATIONS HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THD ARMY 
No. 616-10 WASHINGTON 25, D. C., 3 October 1957 


PERSONNEL UTILIZATION 
POSITION DELINEATION IN TABLE OF DISTRIBUTION UNITS 


Section I. GENERAL Paragraph 
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II, POLICY 
Primary consideration in delineating positions___.-_-._-_-__--_. 5 
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Position of commander of military unit.-................... 9 
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IV. POSITION DELINEATION REVIEW 
Departmeut of the Army Staff agency review___---______--_. 15 
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Apprising troop basis proponents of findings____._.___._---__--. 17 
Manpower surveys, conimand review.............--.._.__--. 18 
V. REPORTING 
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aerial 20 
VI. OTHER IMPLEMENTATION PROVISIONS 
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Srcrion I 
GENERAL 


1. Purpose. These regulations establish the policies, procedures, 
and responsibilities for designation of those positions in table of 
distribution units which should be filled by military or by civilian 
personnel. 

2. Objectives. a. To provide continuous and more positive identi- 
fication of the military personnel requirements in support activities, to 
improve the continuous identification of the Army’s complementary 
civilian personnel requirements. 

6. To improve the basis for evaluation and adjustment of military 
personnel career requirements and programs. 

ce. To improve the basis for evaluation and adjustment of civilian 
personnel career opportunities and programs. 

3. Responsibilities. a. The Chief of each Department of the Army 
Staff agency is responsible for recommending to Deputy Chief of Staff 
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for Personnel broad criteria for position delineation in such Army 
activities or functional areas as are appropriate to his own staff re- 
sponsibilities and for the broad staff review of actual personnel utili- 
zation against approved criteria in these activities. 

b. Each Command and Department of the Army Staff agency, that 
ig a troop basis proponent under AR 310-41, is responsible for the 
implementation of Department of the Army policies with regard to 
the designation of those TD positions which should be military or 
civilian, and for reflecting implementation in their troop bases pre- 
pared under the provisions of AR 11-15. 

4. Application. a. The policies enunciated in these regulations 
apply to all TD units categorized as supporting forces, training 
forces, special activities, or control groups by AR 330-361 (Troo 
Program Sequence Number Categories 4, 5, 6, and 9), where oa 
units utilize complementary civilian personnel staffing. 

b. More specific guidance will be developed for those units above 
which are subject to periodic manpower surveys under the provisions 
of AR 616-7. 


Section II 
POLICY 


5. Primary consideration in delineating positions. The primary 
consideration in all military and civilian TD position delineation will 
be the responsive and successful execution of military support 
missions. 

6. Delineating military positions. The major considerations in 
delineating military positions will be: 

a. A position’s requirement for skills and knowledge acquired pri- 
marily through military training or experience. 

b. The essentiality of experience, offered by a position, to enable 
military personnel to assume responsibilities necessary for the main- 
tenance of combat related support. 

c. The military positions required in CONUS to support oversea 
military personnel requirements under existing strengths and foreign 
service policies. 

d. The military positions required in the Army to support its spe- 
cific mobilization planning. 

e. The proper career development of individuals. 

7. Delineating civilian positions, The major considerations in de- 
lineating civilian positions will be: _ 

a. A position’s requirement for skills, available in the civilian econ- 
omy, to complement the minimum required military content of a unit. 

b. A position’s requirement for continuity of operations which can 
be better provided by civilians with prolonged service. 

ec. The civilian positions required in the Army to support specific 
mobilization planning. 

d, The proper career development of individuals. 

8. Determination by commander. Within the guidance, man- 
power, and funds available, the commander of each TD unit deter- 
mines which positions in his unit will be filled by military personnel 
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and employs complementary civilian staffing for the remainder of the | 


unit positions. 


9. Position of commander of military unit. The position of com- | 


mander in any military unit will be a military position. 

10. Supervisory authority. At the discretion of the responsible 
commander, any level of supervisory authority within his unit or units 
may be delegated to civilian personnel. The exercise of supervisory 
authority by civilian personnel over military personnel will be as 
specified in each case by the responsible commander and will not 
include the exercise of command over military personnel. 

11. Filling positions on a temporary basis. At the discretion of 
the responsible commander and only when the best utilization of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel currently available to him so dictates, mili- 
tary or civilian personnel may fill any position of a TD unit, regardless 


of the position’s designation as military or as civilian, on a temporary | 


basis. The two exceptions to this temporary fill policy are: 


a. Positions which, by law, require a military incumbent or, by law, 


require a civilian incumbent must be so filled. 
b. The military position of commander must be so filled. 


Section IIT 
POSITION DELINEATION GUIDANCE 


12. Method. Supplementing the policy enunciated in section II, 
Department of the Army will periodically issue position delineation 
guidance through two media. New or changed Department of the 
Army broad criteria for position delineations by commanders will be 
provided by appropriate revision of these regulations, the standard 
medium for this purpose. Department of the Army guidance for spe- 
cific TD positions, reflecting the personnel utilization experience of 
commands and Department of the Army objectives, will be provided 
through Department of the Army Staffing Guides, i. e., DA Pam 20- 
500-series, the standard medium for this purpose. 

13. Broad criteria. a. So much of Department of the Army Man- 
power Program documents, issued prior to the effective date of these 
regulations, as provides Department of the Army broad criteria for 
position delineation is rescinded. 

b. The managerial responsibilities attending any TD unit posi- 
tion are those specified by the commander of the unit; and other than 
the policies enunciated in section II, no broad criteria applicable to all 
ne position delineation will be specified by Department of 
the Army. 

‘ec. The technical skills required of any TD unit position are those 
specified by the commander of the unit, subject to approval through 
the troop basis processes of AR 11-15, and broad criteria applicable 
to all technical position delineation will not be specified by Depart- 
ment of the Army. 

d. Within a broad type of supporting activity or function common 
to elements of many TD units, to include research and development, 
procurement, manufacturing, supply, warehousing, maintenance of 
equipment, communication, transportation, budgeting, accounting, 
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legal, medical, personnel administration and public relations, such 
broad criteria for position delineation as Department of the Army 
may develop will be issued by appropriate additions (appendices) to 
these regulations. 

e. Broad criteria recommendations, by or through the appropriate 
Department of the Army Staff agency, will identify : 

(1) The activities to which each applies by specific references to 
the current Interim Management Structure or to the Army 
Management Structure, when the latter is published. 

(2) The Military Occupational Specialties or Civilian Occupa- 
tional Code Series which are involved. 

(3) The TD unit or units which are involved. 

(4) The policy or policies in section II of these regulations which 
are supplemented thereby. 

f. When required, DCSPER in coordination with The Judge Advo- 
cate General will effect determinations as to positions which are estab- 
lished by law, specifically or by implication, as military or as civilian. 
Proposed legislation which would establish a position as military or as 
civilian, specifically or by implication, requires the approval of 
DCSPER. 

14. Specific position guidance. a. Department of the Army 
guidance in terms of specific TD positions which should be military or 
civilian will be provided through Department of the Army Staffing 
Guides. Each new Department of the Army Stafling Guide and re- 
vision thereof published subsequent to the effective date of these regu- 
lations will reflect, by appropriate annotations for each position 
within the purview of the guide, current Department of the Army 
incumbency experience (m—predominantly military, and c—predom- 
inantly civilian) and the current Department of the Army delinea- 
tion objectives (M—military, and C—civilian). 

6. Recognizing the necessity for evolutionary extension of the 
Department of the Army Staffing Guide program, the interim devices 
of a Common Type TD or a Staffing Pattern may be used to provide 
current position delineation objectives, as military, or as civilian, for 
those TD units of the same type, where an appropriate Department of 
the Army Staffing Guide does not exist. The format and content of a 
common type TD are as prescribed in AR 310-41. There is no pre- 
scribed format for a Staffing Pattern, except that each must indicate 
its issuing agency, specify the TD unit or units to which it applies, and 
identify the specific positions, to include the Military Occupational 
Specialty or Civilian Occupational Code of each, for which it provides 
position delineation objectives, as military, or as civilian. 

ec. Until all TD units of the same type, located in CONUS, are 
covered by an appropriate Department of the Army Staffing Guide, 
each position in these units which should be military or civilian will 
be identified in all Common Type TD or in Staffing Patterns which 
are pennies or approved at Headquarters, Department of the Army 
level, subsequent to 1 July 1958. 


d. For one of a kind TD units, located in CONUS, each Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army, approval of the actual TD or of 
a Staffing Pattern recommended by commanders constitutes current 
Department of the Army specific position guidance for the unit. 
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e. Commands and agencies who are troop basis proponents will issue 
such supplemetnary specific guidance on TD positions which should 
be military, within the policies enunciated in section II, as is required | 
by the mission and situations of and within the command or agency,| 
Particular attention should be devoted to those positions for' which | 
current Department of the Army guidance does not exist. 

f. A requirement for Headquarters, Department of the Army, ap: | 
proval of specific TD, Common Type TD, or Staffing Patterns is not} 
established by these regulations. Where such requirement exists, it! 
will be covered in separate instructions to troop basis proponents, by | 
or through DCSPER. 








Srecrion IV 
POSITION DELINEATION REVIEW 


15. Department of the Army Staff agency review. Within 60 
days subsequent to each annual publication of the Troop Program, | 
each Department of the Army Staff agency will review, for those 
broad types of supporting activities appropriate to its assigned staff 
responsibilities : 

a. The adequacy of Department of the Army criteria available to 
commanders for the designation of military and of civilian positions 
in TD units. 

b. The broad utilization of military and civilian personnel in con- 
formance with Department of the Army position delineation policy | 
and criteria. | 

c. And such other review as may be indicated by Department of 
the Army objectives, enunciated in the Troop Program, which deal 
with position delineation. 

16. DCSPER review. At least once annually, normally within 90 
days subsequent to each annual publication of the Troop Program, 
the DCSPER will identify the existing major problems in TD 
position delineation, if any, by appropriate review. 

17. Apprising troop basis proponents of findings. TD prepara- 
tion letters published by The Adjutant General will, in addition to 
their other purposes, apprise troop basis proponents of the specific 
findings of position delineation review at Army Staff level. 

18. Manpower surveys, command review. Each command or 
agency that conducts manpower surveys under the provisions of 
AR 616-7 will insure that such surveys include a review and appraisal 
of the delineation of positions within the organization or activity sur- 
veyed, for conformance to Department of the Army policy. 


Section V 
REPORTING 


19. Army Staff. a. Upon completion of each annual position de- 
lineation review, section IV, and at such other times as its chief 
deems necessary, each Department of the Army Staff agency will 
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II issue provide DCSPER, for those broad types of supporting activities 
should appropriate to its assigned responsibilities : 


quired | (1) Findings as to the adequacy of existing Department of the 

gency, Army criteria for position delineations by commanders. 

which | (2) Findings as to specific problems in military or civilian per- 
| sonnel utilization related directly to improper position de- 

Ly; ap | terminations. 

1S Not} (3) Recommendations to accompany each finding. 

ists, it] b. Semiannually the DCSPER will provide the Assistant Secre- 


nts, by! tary of the Army (MP&RF) in summary form— 
(1) The total military strength authorized to all TD units and 


the total actual military strength against this authorization. 


(2) The total civilian staffing authorized to the TD units in 
(1) above and the total employment against this authoriza- 
tion. 
hin 60} (3) A list of Department of the Army Staffing Guides or re- 
ram, | visions thereof, published during the preceding 6-month 
those | period and projected for the following 6-month period. 
1 staff (4) The approximate total military and civilian strengths covered 
by existing Department of the Army Staffing Guides. 
ble to (5) Major improvements in position delineation accomplished 
sitions during the preceding 6-month period. 
: (6) Major problems in the improvement of position delineation 
n con- | guidance, if any, together with the status of corrective action 


policy | underway. sa : 
(7) Major problems directly related to improper position delin- 


nt of | eation, if any, together with the status of corrective action 
1 deal underway. 

20. Command. a. Command indorsements to Personnel Inventory 
rin 90 and Appraisal Reports (CSGPA-396) may be used by each command 
cram, or agency conducting manpower surveys under the provisions of AR 


1 TD 616-7, to inform Department of the Army of: 
(1) Command or agency recommendations in connection with 


para- | position delineation, and/or 
on to (2) Significant problems in position delineation which cannot 
recific be resolved by the command or agency. 

6.Command utilization of authorized military and civilian strengths 
1d or will continue to be reported by the TD processes prescribed by AR 
ns_of 310-41 and AR 11-15. 
raisal Secrion VI 
y sur: 


OTHER IMPLEMENTATION PROVISIONS 


21. Readjustment of incumbencies. In those instances where the 
local situation requires that a civilian occupy a TD position which 
the commander has determined to be military or that military per- 

n de sonnel are used in TD positions which the commander has determined 
will not be military, the commander will initiate action to readjust 
incumbencies at the earliest reasonable time within his capabilities. 

a. In the former case civilian personnel normally will not be sepa- 
rated unless— 


chief 
will 
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(1) A qualified military replacement is actually available for the 
position. 

(2) The civilian incumbent cannot be assigned to another appro- 
priate, vacant, authorized position, and required reduction- 
in-force procedures are completed, 

b. In the latter case, military personnel normally will not be reas- 
signed until: 

(1) A qualified civilian replacement is actually available for the 
position. 

(2) The military incumbent can be assigned to another appro- 
priate, vacant, authorized position without an unprogrammed 
permanent change of station. 

22. Initial implementation. In initial implementation of these 
regulations maximum effort will be devoted to management positions 
in TD units where complementary civilian staffing is employed. 
Extension of the program to other than management positions will 
be made upon Department of the Army announcement. Manage- 
ment positions are defined to include the responsible officials and their 
srincipal assistants at the division, branch, section, and comparable 
oan and above, for both operating and staff functions. 

23. Use by commanders. a. Since military and civilian career 
systems are not comparable and since neither career systems nor indi- 
vidual careers are the sole or primary consideration in position delin- 
eaton, it is not intended that commanders use the policies and pro- 
cedures prescribed by these regulations to establish complete career 
ladders within units, i. e., an ideal representation of all ranks and 
grades within the unit’s total authorized strength. 

b. It is intended that commanders make maximum use of the more 
definitive position delineation guidance, to become available through 
evolution in the processes prescribed by these regulations, to arrive 
at sound position determinations. Sound position determinations are 
one prerequisite to attaining the objectives noted in section I; other 
related prerequisites are prescribed in other Department of the Army 
regulations and directives, particularly those dealing specifically with 
civilian career management, military career management, the man- 
agement of bulk manpower authorizations, and the management of 
funds. 

24. New reports prohibited. The establishment of new reports or 
augmentation of existing reports between any levels of command, up 
to and including Headquarters, Department of the Army, subsequent 
to the effective date of these regulations and attributed solely or pri- 
marily to these regulations, is expressly prohibited. Staff agencies 
at all levels are expected to make maximum use of existing reports, 
already available to the Headquarters and otherwise justified, for Staff 
actions in connection with position delineations. 


[AG 322 (27 Sep 57) DCSPER] 
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By Order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army: 


MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, 
General, United States Army, 
Official : Chief of Staff. 
HERBERT M. JONES, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


Distribution : 
Active Army: D. 

To be distributed on a need-to-know basis to Department of the Army 
agencies, Continental Army Command, Army headquarters, and headquarters 
of major oversea commands, 

NG: State AG. 
USAR: None. 
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ARMy REGULATIONS DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
No. 616-35 WASHINGTON 25, D. ©., 10 November 1955 


PERSONNEL UTILIZATION 


ECONOMY IN UTILIZATION 





Paragraph 
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1. General. In order that the Department of the Army may 
accomplish its priority missions within the fund and manpower re- 
sources available, the utmost efficiency in the utilization of both mili- 
tary and civilian personnel must be practiced. The object of maxi- 
mum economy in the utilization of personnel is to provide the greatest 
possible number of personnel for the combat forces. 

2. Definitions. a. Zable of organization and equipment (TOE) 
unit. A unit constituted and activated by the Department of the Army 
which lias a prescribed organization as published by the Department 
of the Army in tables of organization and equipment, and to which 
military personnel are assigned. See AR 220-5. 

b. Table of disiribution (TD) unit. An assemblage of personnel 
authorized and assigned to an installation or activity whose organiza- 
tion structure, consisting of one or more organic elements, is prescribed 
by a table of distribution prepared by local commands. See AR 220-5 
and SR 310-30-7. 

c. General Reserve. That portion of the Army Field Establishment 
normally located in the continental United States, whose primary mis- 
sion is to be trained, equipped, and maintained in a state of readiness 
for immediate use in an offensive or defensive role. 

d. Continental United States operating units. Organizations au- 
thorized and assigned by Department of the Army to those commands 
in the continental United States reporting direct to the Department of 
the Army, for the performance of logistical, intelligence, and adminis- 
trative functions not as a part of a combat force. The personnel 
authorization for these units is included in Manpower Authorization 
Vouchers. 

e. Lraining forces. This category of personnel consists of trainees 
and trainers. 

(1) Zreinecs. Personnel assigned to schools, training centers, 
and other miscellaneous training activities for the purpose 





*These regulations supersede SR 600-620-5, 8 April 1949, including C 1, 1 May 1953. 
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of receiving instruction. This category does not include per- 
sonnel on temporary duty. 

(2) Zrainers. Personnel who instruct or provide training ad- 
vice to units or individuals or who provide essential admin- 
istrative support in schools, training centers, military dis- 
tricts, and other miscellaneous training activities. 

f. Transients and patients. Personnel not chargeable to the au- 
thorization of a TOE or TD organization. 

(1) Zrensients. Personnel proceeding to or from an oversea 
command ; awaiting reassignment or separation upon return 
from overseas. 

(2) Patients. Personnel transferred to a hospital for treatment 
or determination of duty status. 

g. Other. Certain other classifications of units are designated from 
time to time, 1. e., 

(1) Units in training for assignment to the United States Air 
Force. 

(2) Units in training for assignment to an oversea command. 

h. Terms to be avoided. In presentation within Department of the 
Army Headquarters and to agencies outside the Department, use of 
the terms “unavailable,” “pipeline,” “nonoperating personnel,” “train- 
ing reserve,” and “noneffectives” will be avoided. 

3. Policy for utilization. a. Units. 

(1) General Reserve. Units designated as General Reserve units 
will be utilized to the maximum extent possible in installa- 
tion support functions in consonance with their training mis- 
sion provided such secondary mission is in furtherance of 
their primary mission and will not interfere with the deploy- 
ment capability of the unit. Combat units stationed at 
schools or posts and service units in general are examples of 
the above. 

(2) Continental United States operating units. These units will 
be employed as directed by the commander to whom au- 
thorized, in the accomplishment of his assigned mission. 

b. Personnel. 

(1) General eserve. Personnel assigned to General Reserve 
units will be utilized in the performance of station support 
functions which will further the individual’s primary MOS 
qualifications and which do not interfere materially with 
unit training. 

(2) Medical officers: In view of the critically short supply of 
Army Medical Service officers (MC, DC, VC, and ANC) 
the utilization of this type of personnel will provide for 
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operating requirements and an absolute minimum for train- 


ing of General Reserve units. Plans will provide that the | 
necessary medical support. is made available to General Re. | 
serve units alerted for extended absence from their home | 


station: 


(3) Continental United States operating units. Personnel as- | 
‘signed these units will be utilized as directed by the com. | 


mander to whom authorized in the performance of those 
functions, duties, and responsibilities considered essential to 
the accomplishment of his assigned mission. 


(4) Z'ransients and patients. Personnel in this category will not | 
be utilized in the performance of functions which will inter- | 


fere with their scheduled reassignment or separation. 

(5) Civilian. Within space and fund limitations, civilian per- 
sonnel will be utilized to the maximum extent practicable in 
positions which do not require military incumbents for 
reasons of law, training, security, discipline, rotation, or 
combat readiness; which do not require a military back- 
ground for successful performance of the duties involved; 
and which do not entail unusual hours not normally asso- 
ciated or compatible with civilian employment. 


tone 


4, Organizational policy. In order to insure maximum personnel | 


economies, the following organizational policies will apply: 

a. General. All headquarters will delegate responsibility to sub- 
ordinate commanders to the maximum extent consistent with retaining 
essential control. 

b. Army headquarters. Army headquarters in the continental 
United States will continue to be organized on a table of distribution 
basis. 

c. Installation headquarters. Duplicate headquarters at installa- 
tions and training establishments will be eliminated. The headquar- 
ters of such installations will consist of personnel of the headquarters 
of the principal activity or unit present, augmented, in the case of 


ene nen 


General Reserve units only, by the minimum number of operating per- | 
sonnel necessary to supervise caretaking and the remaining essential | 


activities in the event the General Reserve units are withdrawn. 

d. Training establishments. Measures will be taken to insure that 
overhead personnel utilized at training establishments are adjusted 
to the minimum level necessary to meet the projected training load. 

e. Multiple supervisory positions. To establish a single, identifiable 
line of command authority and responsibility, duplicate staffing of 
supervisory positions will be avoided. The number of supervisory 
positions will be determined solely by workload requirements. 
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5. Implementation. Commanders at all echelons will give their 
personal attention to the implementation of the above policies, and 
will take continuing action to— 

a. Determine the essentiality of activities under their control. 

b. Eliminate nonessential activities when such action is within their 
sphere of responsibility. 

ce. Recommend, through channels, elimination and/or consolidation, 
when such action is not within their province. 

[AG 320.2 (31 Oct 55) G1] 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY: 


MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, 
General, United States Army, 
OFFICIAL: Chief of Staff. 
JOHN A. KLEIN, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


DISTRIBUTION ; 
Active Army: A. 

To be distributed on a need-to-know basis to all units and headquarters 
down to and including companies and batteries and to units and head- 
quarters of comparable size. 

N@: State AG (3). 
USAR: None, 


SECNAYV 5312.3 
SO-6 
24 July 1957 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
Washington, D.C. 


SECNAYV Instruction 5312.3 

From: Secretary of the Navy. 

To: Distribution list. 

Subject: Military-civilian staffing of management positions in support activities ; 
implementation of 

Reference: (@) SECNAVINST 5400.1 OME-300 of January 16, 1953. 

(b) ASTSECNAVPERS memo of April 26, 1956, subject: Inventory 
of management positions in support-type activities in the DOD, 
and improvement of career outlook for military and civilian 
personnel (NOTAL). 

Enclosures: (1) DOD directive 1100.9 of April 24, 1957. 

1. Purpose. To initiate implementation of Department of Defense policy, en- 
closure (1), with regard to military-civilian staffing of management positions in 
Navy support activities. 

2. Scope. The types of management positions and Navy activities within the 
purview of this policy are those described by enclosure (1) under II Definitions. 

3. Responsibilities. Overall responsibility for the implementation of enclosure 
(1) and for coordinating the action to be taken by Navy bureaus and offices and 
by the Commandant of the Marine Corps shall rest with the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Personnel and Reserve Forces). 
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(a) The Chief of Naval Operations and the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
will be responsible for collecting, reviewing and consolidating the reports of 
bureaus and offices, and the Marine Corps, respectively, and forwarding consoli- 
dated reports to the Secretary of the Navy (ASTSECNAVPERS). 

(b) Chiefs of Bureaus and Offices will be responsible for the implementation 
of enclosure (1), as specified in section V thereof, in Navy support-type activities 
under their management control included in the definition of enclosure (1). 

(c) The Commandant of the Marine Corps will be responsible for the imple 
mentation of enclosure (1), as specified in section V thereof, in Marine Corps 
support-type activities under his management control included in the definition 
of enclosure (1). 

4. Action—(a) All management positions at activities included in the defini- 
tion of enclosure (1) shall be reviewed and determination made for each as to 
whether it is a military position or a civilian position. As has been the practice 
in all decisions affecting staffing, the net overall advantage to the accomplish- 
ment of the mission of the Navy will be carefully analyzed and considered. The 
circumstances applicable to the particular activity, its role in the Navy, and the 
provisions of other current Department of Defense and Navy Department 
directives and instructions for manpower utilization and personnel administra- 
tion, will also be taken into account in all determinations. These determina- 
tions shall be designated on the activity organization charts required by refer- 
ence (@), and shall be reviewed at the highest level in the Shore Establishment 
activity concerned. Designation will be indicated by “M” for militazy and “C” 
for civilian. In those cases in which a change of incumbency is indicated, from 
military to civilian or vice versa, in order to conform to the position designation, 
appropriate action should be initiated through established channels in accord- 
ance with existing instructions for funding, personnel allowances, personnel 
ceiling, and personnel administration. 

(b) Enclosure (1) directs implementation of the staffing determinations made 
for the sample inventory in compliance with reference (b). In view of the 
time which has elapsed since the date of the inventory, these determinations, 
prior to implementation, should all be reviewed as outlined in subparagraph 4(@) 
above, from the standpoint of up-to-date requirements and plans. Any desired 
changes in the inventory determinations as a result of this current review shall 
be reported, together with explanation of the reasons supporting the changes, 
via the bureau or office having management control, to the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (OP-10) for further transmittal to the Secretary of the Navy (ASTSEC- 
NAVPERS). 

(c) After determination of the content, format and timing has been made by 
the Department of Defense, and when detailed instructions have been issued by 
the Secretary of the Navy, semiannual reports will be submitted to the Chief of 
Naval Operations or the Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps. 

W. B. FRANKE, 


Under Secretary of the Navy. 
DISTRIBUTION : 


SNDL A1 (1 copy each) 
A2A (less OSB, NPR)—6 copies 
A3—15 copies 
A4—6 copies 
A5 (less BUSANDA )—6 copies 
(BUSANDA)—11 copies 
A6—9 copies 
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AFR 30-22 
1-2 

AIR FORCE REGULATION \ DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCD 
NO. 30-22 J WASHINGTON, 24 JULY 1957 


PERSONNEL 
Military-Civilian Staffing of Management Positions in the Support Activities 


PURPOSE: This regulation implements DOD Directive 1100.9, 24 April 1957, 
attached. It applies to all Air Force units which have management positions. 

1. Policy and Procedure: 

a. General policy and guidance contained in AFR-40-3 applies to the utiliza- 
tion of civilian personnel in general. Within the framework of this general 
policy and guidance, the military-civilian staffing of management positions will 
be accomplished in accordance with the attached directive. 

b. Implementation of the directive will not alter current delegations of basic 
authority and assigned responsibilities of major air commanders and subordi- 
nate commanders for supervision Over and administration of military and civil- 
jan personnel. 

c. With respect to paragraphs IV. A. 1. and §., and B. 2., DOD Directive 1100.9, 
the following guidance is given for positions which must be filled by military 
personnel : 

(1) A position will be designated for military incumbency, if it requires 
the exercise of command control and military discipline which, under mili- 
tary law, must necessarily be exercised by military personnel. 

(2) A position will be designated for military incumbency, if the proper 
discharge of its duties and responsibilities might cause a civilian incumbent 
to compromise his rights and privileges, under civilian law, or require him 
to take actions which, under military law, are restricted to performance by 
military personnel. 

d. The policy and criteria contained in the attached directive do not specifi- 
cally refer to mobility requirements, and combat effectiveness ; however, civil- 
ians will not be placed in management positions to the point where combat effec- 
tiveness is impaired or mobile capability of units, requiring such capability for 
emergency or wartime purposes, is adversely affected. 

e. To provide greater uniformity in the identification of management positions, 
positions below the grade of captain or GS-11 will not be considered manage- 
ment positions for the purpose of implementing DOD Directive 1100.9. 

f. Changes in staffing of management positions will be effected within current 
manpower authorizations and budgetary limitations. Changes desired, but not 
permitted by these limitations, must be provided for through normal program- 
ming and budgeting procedures. 

2. Implementation of DOD Directive 1100.9: 

a. Major air commanders or commanders directly subordinate to Headquar- 
ters USAF will establish necessary programs and procedures to implement the 
provisions of the attached directive, except paragraphs V. G., VI, VII, VIII, and 
IX. Paragraph V. F. applies to the Air Materiel Command only. With respect 
to paragraph V. E., the portions of AFM 40-1 pertaining to career development 
represent Air Force implementation of DOD Directives 1430.1 and 1430.2. 

b. In compliance with paragraph V. A., management positions will be desig- 
nated as civilian or miiltary in a special column on Unit Manning Document 
Card decks. Special statistical instructions will cover the procedures to be 
followed. 


38181—59—pt. 3——-4 
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ce. To provide for phased )mplementation and to minimize the generation of 
a one-time heavy workload, the process of reviewing management positions to 
determine their appropriate designation will be established as an integral part 
of the normal process of developing and maintaining unit manning documents, 
as defined in AFR 20-52. 

d. The initial review of management positions and the reflection of appropri- 
ate designations in Unit Manning Document (UMD) card files will be completed 
by 31 December 1957. After this date, changes in designations will be made in 
the same manner as any other change in the UMD card files. 

e. Separate statistical instructions will be issued on such reports as may be 
required from the file of UMD cards. 


By ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


OFFICIAL : THoMAsS D. WHITE 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 
J. L. TARR 
Colonel, USAF 
Air Adjutant General 


1 Attachment: 
DOD 1100.9, 24 April 1957 


DISTRIBUTION : 
B 


AFR 30-22 
April 24, 1957 
NUMBER 1100.9 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


SUBJECT Military—Civilian Staffing of Management Positions in the Support 

Activities 
I. PURPOSE 

Effective management of commercial and industrial-type support activities 
within the Department of Defense requires staffing policies which: 

A. adequately recognize the knowledge, experience and skills possessed 
by both military and civilian personnel ; 

B. relate this knowledge, experience and skill to job requirements and; 

C. promote the most effective military-civilian team effort. 

Within this framework, it is the purpose of this Directive to establish Depart- 
ment of Defense policy with regard to military-civilian staffing of management 
positions in the support activities and provide attractive career opportunities 
for both military and civilian personnel. 

Il. DEFINITIONS 

Management positions are defined to include the responsible officials and their 
principal assistants at the division, branch, section, and comparable level and 
above, for both operating and staff and service functions. 

Support activities, for the purpose of this Directive, are those activities pri- 
marily in the Continental United States, of a commercial, industrial type, such as 
research and development, procurement, manufacturing, supply and warehousing, 
maintenance of equipment, communication and transportation, and such admin- 
istrative and professional activities as budgeting and accounting, legal, medical, 
personnel administration and public relations. 

Ill. OBJECTIVES 

A. To improve the management of support activities by the operation of mili- 
tary and civilian career systems so as to produce competent military and civilian 
personnel and to provide attractive career opportunities. 

B. To delineate the types of positions to be filled by military personnel and by 
civilian personnel as a means to provide reasonable opportunities for the devel- 
opment of both types of personnel at all levels. 

IV. POLICY 

A. Criteria for designating Management positions as military or civilian in 
the support activities : 

1. Military personnel normally will be assigned to management positions when 
required by law, when the position requires skills and knowledge acquired 
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primarily through military training and experience, and when experience in the 
position is essential to enable the officer personnel to assume responsibilities 
necessary to maintain combat-related support and proper career development. 

2. Civilian personnel normally will be assigned to management positions when 
the specialist skills required are usually found in the civilian economy and con- 
tinuity of management and experience is essential and can be better provided by 
civilians. Proper civilian career development will be essential in these deter- 
minations. 

8. Military and civilian personnel assigned to management positions must 
be qualified by training and experience for such positions and be expected to 
perform fully the duties of the positions to which assigned. 

4. Maximum utilization of personnel will be effected and no more than one 
person will be assigned to perform duties which can be effectively performed by 
one individual. 

5. The line of authority and supervision in support activities need not neces- 
sarily be military. Any level of supervisory authority may be exercised in 
support activities by either civilian or military personnel. The exercise of super- 
visory authority by civilian personnel over military personnel does not preclude 
superior officers of such military personnel from exercising military discipline or 
other military-type obligations pertaining to uniformed personnel. 

B. Key Management Positions 

1. Civilian personnel are needed in great numbers in a wide range of essen- 
tial support activities in the Department of Defense. To attract and retain 
competent civilian personnel at all levels the Department of Defense must offer 
these persons sound career opportunities, including an opportunity to rise to 
key positions. 

2. To provide these career opportunities it is important that key manage- 
ment positions at all levels of responsibility in the support activities are open 
to qualified civilian as well as military personnel. This includes positions in 
field and headquarters offices in the direct line of authority immediately below 
the Activity Head, which positions are normally called Office Director or De- 
partment Head and Division Chief; and in some instances, the position of head 
of an activity also appropriately may be designated for civilian incumbency. 


V. INFORMATION 

A. Positions will be designated as military or civilian on manning docu- 
ments, staffing guides, career development ladders or similar Departmental 
personnel planning documents. 

B. Positions which might be designated as “military or civilian” will be 
designated appropriate to one or the other, but not both; reasonable opportuni- 
ties for career development will be an important factor in these instances. 
During initial implementation of this Directive and not to extend beyond 1 
July 1958, the category of “military or civilian” may be used for positions for 
which it is determined to be appropriate. By 1 July 1958 all positions so 
designated will be redesignated as “military” or ‘‘civilian’’ on the basis of the 
criteria prescribed herein. The semi-annual reports referred to in V. G. will 
reflect the progress made in such redesignations. 

©. Positions designated “military” or ‘civilian’ not currently filled in ac- 
cordance with such designations should be adjusted on a phased basis as vacan- 
cies occur in order to avoid separations because of the conversion of positions. 
Positions may be filled with personnel of a category other than that designated 
when qualified persons are not available. In these cases, action will be initi- 
ated to recruit or develop needed replacements. 

D. Bach functional area, such as research and development, supply, produe- 
tion, transportation, personnel, comptroller, will be reviewed to assure that 
there are career opportunities for military and civilian personnel within the 
functional area, pursuant to paragraph IV. A., particularly IV. A. 5. 

E. Civilian career development programs being developed pursuant to DOD 
Instruction 1480.1 and DOD Directive 1430.2 will be related to the key manage- 
ment positions designated for civilian incumbency to assure an adequate supply 
of fully qualified civilian personnel. 

F. The Military Departments will implement the staffing actions submitted 
in their reports on the sample inventory in accordance with the provisions of 
this Directive. 

G. Semi-annual reports of progress will be made to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) in accordance with VI. B., 
below. 
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VI. RESPONSIBILITY 


A. The Secretary of each Military Department shall require that the Assistant 
Secretary responsible for personnel matters be charged with primary respon- 
sibility for implementation of the policies contained in this Directive. 

B. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) 
is responsible for reviewing the actions taken to comply with this Directive. 
VII. REPORTS 

A. Existing regulations will be modified as necessary to conform with this 
Directive and copies of revised regulations will be furnished the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) within sixty days 
together with a report in duplicate of plans for the implementation of this 
Directive. Report Control Symbol DD-MP&R(OT)5736 has been assigned to 
this requirement. 

B. The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) 
in coordination with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and the 
Military Departments, will specify the content, format and timing of the semi- 
annual report required by paragraph V. G. above. 

VIII. CANCELLED 

Memorandum of the Secretary of Defense, subject: “Inventory of Manage- 
ment Positions in Support-Type Activities in the Cepartment of Defense,” dated 
April 5, 1956 is cancelled. 

IX. EFFECTIVE DATE 

This Directive is effective immediately. 

C. E. WItson, 
Secretary of Defense 


*AFR 40-3 
1-4 
AIR FORCE REGULATION DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
NO. 40-3 WASHINGTON, 18 MAY 1948 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 
Utilization of Civilians within the Air Force 
(Subject Classification No. 2) 
Paragraph 
i a ease 1 
a a a te 2 
ia i a oe as seh asic tc pcneasigia i riie acess 3 
ON ee a ie 4 


1. Purpose. This Regulation is designed to furnish guidance for determina- 
tion of which positions within the Air Force will be filled by military and which 
by civilian personnel. 

2. Policy. Within fund limitations and authorized ceilings, civilian personnel 
will be utilized to the maximum extent possible to fill those positions which do 
not require military skills or which do not require military incumbents for rea- 
sons of training, security, or discipline. 

3. General. This policy will return benefits to the Air Force as follows: 

a. Free the maximum numbers of military personnel for tactical assignment. 

b. Provide the nucleus of trained civilians necessary for expansion of overhead 
personnel in any future emergency. 

ce. Assure a continuity of experienced civilian administrative, research, supply, 
and maintenance personnel to Air Force activities, regardless of movements of 
tactical organizations or military personnel. 


Inasmuch as more than one-fourth of the total Air Force strength is civilian, 
their successful utilization is vital to the Air Force mission. Such utilization is 
dependent on understanding and practicing the principles of good personnel man- 
agement by all commanders. These principles are outlined in the 40 series of 
Air Force Regulations and Letters. 

4. Reports Required. Necessary reports will be rendered by the survey teams 


ee area Offices of the Office, Director of Civilian Personnel, Headquarters 


*This Regulation supersedes AFL 49-15, 19 March 1947. 
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BY ORDER OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE: 


HOYT S. VANDENBERG, 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force 


OFFICIAL: 


Bp. E. TORO 
Colonel, USAF 
Acting Air Adjutant General 


DISTRIBUTION : 
A 


Civilian-military staffing patterns in illustrative support-type functions 











| 
Total | Civilian sania | Military 
i snipes Hai hades ose eneesantgeaiea 
BGG |... cccapscsecetccnansateteceutbescucesubbessodueaeseceses 123, 471 110, 887 12, 584 
PTS oe ceca cntaian bine hike sca oceans rea i ag ealcaiha nis on ae toa da 140, 221 126, 288 13, 933 
TN ao 2 tact ee ethene ARNE SiNabe Mie aeee 204, 985 178, 821 26, 164 
Central supply, ineluding procurement, supply depots, manufacturing, cataloging, and transportation. 


2 Bureau of Ships. 
r Materie! Command, 


USE OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL AS CHAUFFEURS, ETC. 


Mr. Wurrren. Quite frequently I have noticed that enlisted and 
other personnel are assigned to top level officers on occasions to enter- 
tain, parking cars, and handling other jobs which would be overtime 
work if civilians handled it. What regulations control that and 
what officers are privileged to have that service, and what are the 
regulations within the Department controlling that # 

Mr. Ler. We will submit those regulations for the record and sum- 
marize them for the record. They are controlled by regulation. 

Mr. Wurirren. How about chauffeurs? Would you have any regu- 
lation as to the types of officers require chauffeurs? Are there regu- 
lations there and an estimate so assigned ¢ 

Mr. Ler. You would have motor vehicle drivers because in combat 
wnits there are many motor vehicles which have to be driven. 

When these men are rotated back to the States for a tour of duty 
they sometimes might be assigned to a motor pool on the base as a 
driver, but in terms of personal service that type of thing is controlled 
by regulation or manning criteria. 

Mr. Wurrren. This happened to concern the Navy. I had a top 
level engineer, a civilian, who said his work was about half effective. 
He was turning out about half as much work as he should, and so was 
his department, because there were so many naval officers assigned and 
put in charge who knew nothing about the work. It took half their 
time trying to explain it to these two or three layers of naval officers 
so they in turn could explain it to the admiral. 

Your statement about having to bring them back to the United 
States and rotating them is understandable, and I can understand 
that you might put them there as students to learn this work. How- 
ever, according to his explanation to me they were put in charge so 
instead of being i in the category of students they are in control and 
it takes half of the time of those who norm: ally carry the workload to 
explain it to the people assigned there on rotation to learn the work. 
It is very expensive to the Government. Are you aware of that? 
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Mr. Ler. We would not agree that generally that is the case. There 
might be some exceptions, but what we have done on that is to actually 
inventory every job at what we call a key level which would be Navy 
lieutenant or above and GS-11 or above in the United States. We 
have inventoried every job and set up standards and made a determi- 
nation as to whether they should be filled by military or civilian based 
on such factors as whether the job requires military because it includes 
some knowledge that he could learn only in the military, or we have 
determined whether the job is required for military career manage- 
ment, or we have determined whether it is the type of job found so 
widely in the civilian economy that it can best be filled by civilians. 

Each of these jobs in the various manning tables and tables of or- 
ganization and distribution of the services has been identified. 

Within the past 4 years the numbers of military in jobs which have 
been replaced by civilians totaled about 50,000 in all services. 

However, there is a limit to which you can go. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is all very interesting and I know these gentle- 
men have their jobs cut out for them in trying to control this. Like 
so many things, regardless of what the rules and regulations say and 
what these gentlemen say, as sincere as they are, sometimes the prac- 
tices are the things that count, and this committee might institute an 
investigation to see what the actual practices are. I have observed fre- 
quently the practices are far different from the announced policies. If 
it is in order I would like to suggest that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We will give consideration to that matter in executive 
session. 

We have had various investigations and I do not recall when our 
latest investigation of manpower took place, but I think the suggestion 
is a good one. 

How many chauffeurs do you have in the services? 

Mr. Ler. In the sense of servants and chauffeurs for personal serv- 
ice as distinguished from official duty as a driver we do not know that 
we have many. It isin general against our regulations. 

Now I would discriminate between a man whose military MOS is 
motor vehicle driver and another one who may serve in a motor pool 
while on a tour of rotation. If you call a motor pool at a base to con- 
duct. official business you may have a military driver. Most of them 
would be civilian, and I can file exact ratios for the record, but there 
would be some military for whom that is their official duty, and while 
on a tour in the United States they normally would be assigned to 
a motor pool. I will file that number for the record. 

I discriminate between that and chauffeurs in the sense of a per- 
sonal service. 

Mr. Manon. You have many chauffeurs, I would call them chauf- 
feurs, at the Pentagon, men or women in uniform who drive auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. How many do you have there? 

Mr. Lee. On the order of 125 at the Pentagon. 

Mr. Manon. You mean their regular duties in their regular units 
is not performing the work of a chauffeur but some other jobs? 

Mr. Ler. Normally their military specialty would be motor 
vehicle drivers. 
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You would find this type of a problem in the Navy, for example. 
There are many jobs in the Navy on shipboard where there is no real 
counterpart for that skill in the Unitel States, and when the boy comes 
back to the United States on rotation they might give him duty as a 
motor vehicle driver to keep him busy while he is not overseas because 
he cannot serve a whole 20-year career overseas. 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

Mr. Manon. General Moore, I wish you would discuss this matter 
of people acting as servant in the various services, at the Pentagon, 
at so forth. 

General Moorr. I might start by saying that it is my recollection 
that as the revised statutes state, no enlisted man shall be used as a 
servant in any case whatsoever. 

With particular reference to the messes, it has been the practice on 
shipboard for the Navy to run admiral’s mess, the wardroom mess, 
chief petty officers’ mess, and other messes. For that purpose enlisted 
men were provided who enlisted specifically in a great many cases for 
those positions. 

When the Philippines were part of the United States many, many 
Filipinos were enlisted who sought that work and were accepted 
for it. 

In the Pentagon today, from time to time on a rotation basis, 
members of the fleet are assigned for duty, for example, in the mess 
of the Secretary of Defense. 

In the Army enlisted men are assigned in that mess on the same 
basis as they are in the mess of the Secretary of Defense, although 
you do not have that background of running messes in exactly the 
same manner as in the Navy. 

However, the practice in the Army and in the Air Force, which 
originally was part of the Army, was to have enlisted men operate 
all of the company messes. From time to time mess sergeants or 
stewards or specially selected enlisted men were assigned to operate 
the officers’ messes. 

At the moment it is generally the practice throughout the world 
to have civilians operate the majority of the messes. It is not con- 
sidered that they are acting in the capacity of a servant insofar as 
that mandate in the statute is concerned. There must be cooks in 
the Navy; there must be cooks in the Army and in the Air Force, and 
the nature of some of these positions has in the past always been such 
that they could be filled only by enlisted men. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Secretary, how many contracts have been issued 
in the past fiscal year for private firms to survey manpower require- 
ments for the Office of the Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Jackson. I don’t recall that we have contracted out anything 
for such a survey in the past year, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you find that you have one insert that in the 
record ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wurrtrten. I would like to say for the record in view of the 
line of questions I have asked that I personally do not feel it is sound 
business to go out and hire a great number of civilian personnel at 
increased cost where you have and are going to keep military per- 
sonnel that can do the job. 
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I think one of the real advantages that Russia has, and I know we 
will never reach that and I do not know that we should, from an 
economic drain standpoint I saw Russian soldiers buildin ‘telephone 
lines. Russian soldiers are used to gather crops in times of need. 

Our country does not go for that, but on the other hand a country 
that does will have a lesser drain in the w ay of military costs. 

So long as we have military personnel ‘who have nothing else to 
do, I personally do not feel it is sound to hire a group of civilians in 
addition and add that extra cost. 

However, I do think as to some of the charges made, a record should 
be made to the true facts. 


Mr. Manon. What are the facts with respect to the authority ofa | 


commander of an installation to assign military personnel to various 
duties at his quarters, at his office, and so forth ? 

Mr. Ler. The general practice is for military personnel not to be 
assigned for duty at quarters. 

Some brigadier generals positions and above are authorized aides, 
Normally these men will be used by him to help him keep his appoint- 
ments somewhat like an administrative secret: wry might be used. 

Mr. Manon. I assume there are many abuses of this. 

Mr. Ler. Sir, we have a regular survey system in the military de- 
partments, and we have an inspector general system to check for 
compliance with regulations. 'To the best of my knowledge the abuses 
are not widespread. I would not claim that there might not have been 
some at some time or at the present time. 

(Data pertaining to aides, mess attendants, orderlies, chauffeurs, etc., 
may be found in the appendix on p. 722.) 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr Manon. We will resume at 2 o’clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 
IMPROVING QUALIFICATIONS AND EFFECTIVENESS OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Are you giving any special attention to improving the qualifications 
and the effectiveness of your civilian work force? We have been 
speaking of improving the military force. I would like to look at the 
other side of the coin and get a statement in regard to improving the 
qualifications and effectiveness of the civ n an force. 

Mr. Jackson. We have attempted, as I have indicated in my formal 
presentation, to meet the situation which Congressman Whitten re- 
ferred to with respect to the utilization of the scientists and improve 
their opportunities for scientific endeavor. We have also, if this is 
responsive to your question, taken other steps that I have indicated 
with regard to the retention and securing of these highly qualified 
scientists. 

With respect to the rest of the other civilian employees, we have, of 
course, been governed by the civil service requirements for the posi- 
tion. We have e, as I indicated this morning, taken a ver y close look at 
the increase that has occurred in the higher grades and have issued, 
at the direction of the Secretary, a requirement that the number of 
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these positions be audited and reported back to the Secretary of 
Defense. 

There is, of course, a control on the supergrades. There is a re- 
quirement not only of the approval of their distribution, but in each 
instance a justification is required. 

The Secretary of Defense has the distribution of these higher grades. 
I do not know whether that is in response to your question. If it is, 
those are some of the things that we are doing. 


CONTROLS OVER QUALIFICATIONS FOR PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Manon. What controls have you established to prevent the 
proficiency provisions of the recent Military Pay Act from becoming 
just another part of military pay for everybody ? 

Mr. Jackson. The proficiency pay for enlisted personnel ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. We have worked out with meticulous care the con- 
trols with respect to qualifying for proficiency pay. 

In the first place, we have phased it for 4 years a quarter of it in 
each year. We have issued the provisions under which each service will 
allocate the limited prescribed amount of money and expenses for pro- 
ficiency pay for enlisted personnel . This, sir, has been an accomplish- 
ment which I might say has been effected in this Office which I 
represent and has been done under the personal supervision of Mr. Lee. 
It was a tremendous undertaking. It goes down to minute detail 
as to qualifications. We are right on top of the situation and moni- 
toring it very carefully. 

If you would like to have a detailed presentation of it, we would be 
glad to have Mr. Lee give it to you, or submit it for the record, because 
I think we have controls this committee would be very pleased with. 

Mr. Forp. Have you decided whether the proficiency pay is to go 
to the individual or to the job? 

Mr. Jackson. The requirement for proficiency pay in general is 
with respect to jobs that require long training, jobs in which there is 
a comparatively low reenlistment rate, that there is an inducement 
to leave on the outside. The requirements with respect to the alloca- 
tion of proficiency pay go with the job except for a very limited por- 
tion which would be allocated for outstanding service as the Con- 
gress indicated when it enacted the bill. 

Mr. Forp. To whom ? 

Mr. Jackson. To the individual. 

Mr. Forp. Let us say that a single enlisted man is put on a job for 
a period of time and because of the requirements of that job and his 
ability to handle those responsibilities he is eligible for this pro- 
ficiency pay. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. But supposing at the end of 3 or 4 years he is trans- 
ferred from that job and goes to another job, as is bound to be the 
case in the service, which does not have the specific requirements for 
this knowledge and ability, on which he was determined eligible for 
proficiency pay, what happens then to the pay that he got in the first 
instance ? 
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Mr. Jackson. The proficiency pay is lost to him in that event. 
Mr. Forp. Is that clearly and unequivocally understood by the in- 
dividual at the time that he gets it ? 

Mr. Jackson. It certainly should be, and I presume it is made 
clear to him. That is unequivocally the policy and the law and the 
implementation of it in the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. I just hope and trust that the individual who becomes 
eligible to receive that pay clearly understands that and does not get 
the in ipression that once he acquires it is an additional pay ad in- 
finitum during his period of overall service. 

Mv. Jackson. That is clearly the indication we are giving. Wheth- 
er there is any special admonition to these people I do not know. Do 
you know whether there is or not, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. I think there should be no misunderstanding or misappre- 
hension on that because even in the same skill they have to compete 
normally once a year with new people coming into that skill, and if 
they are not the most proficient on that annual competition they will 
lose it even in their own skill, apart from the case of transfer. So 
I think that they should understand it. 

I should add what we have tried to get among the services is a 
reasonable uniformity and a reasonable consistency of system under 
these overall policies that the Secretary mentioned. 

There is some difference in the service systems. For example, in the 
Air Force, in particular skills like electronics or guided missile skills, 
nearly all of the career people in that skill who qualify for the skill 
under their system proficiency pay, so under their system it more 
nearly goes with the job. Under some of the other systems, in the 
Navy and in the Army, it might be that 80 percent of the best electronic 
technicians get proficiency pay, so that they have to compete with each 
other to establish themselves among that 80 percent. There is a little 
difference among the services as to the system being used. 

Mr. Forp. I am a little fearful unless this is made crystal clear to 
the individuals the fear expressed by the chairman will become a 
reality. 

Mr. Lrr. These are good points, and this is a new system and does 
pose many difficult problems of administration along the lines you 
mentioned. We think the system is clean because 85. percent of our 
P: ryments now, and in the pl: anned future, go to people in these highly 
technical skills like electronics, aircraft maintenance and those ground 
combat skills which are more critical such as some of the artillery 
skills and engineering combat skills. There is a 15 percent allowance 
of total payments that can be given to the best people in any skill. 

Mr. Forp. It is premature for this committee to have any investiga- 
tion of whether or not you have made these advancements permanent. or 
not, regardless of the responsibility held, but I can assure you that as 
time goes along we are going to have our eyes on that situ: tion. Tam 
sure you can expect some investigation of the situation in the years 
to come after the program has been in effect for some time. 

Mr. Ler. We feel the same way the committee does, that it should 
not be a pay raise on top of a pay raise, but confined to critical skills. 
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PLANNED EXPENDITURES FOR PROFICIENCY PAY IN 1960 


Mr. Manon. I believe you made some reference to this in your state- 
ment, but there is a question in my mind now—how much money is 
planned for expenditure for proficiency pay in the fiscal year 1960, 
and how many people will draw proficiency pay? I am trying to cet 
an idea of the magnitude of the program. 

Mr. Jackson. We have to June 30, 1959, a total of 79,627. The 
colonel advises me we do not have the money figures. We can supply 
them. It would be multiplying that by $30 a month. I will be glad 
to break it down into services if you care. 

Mr. Manon. All right. 

Mr. Jackson. The Army, 28,800; the Navy, 19,575; the Marine 
Corps, 6,000; the Air Force, 25,252. That is for the fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Manon. Now you can ’ supply the figures for the fiscal year 1960. 

(The information follows :) 


Planned proficiency payments, fiscal year 1960 























Total | P-1 | P-2 
Number ! 
= — — 
Tt, LICR CTONG OE DOOTUUMID wa cabecnccuvsdicnabans anwceanse 163, 424 158, 424 5, 000 
_ | 
Army..... a errr iadatnnaaiinstcenian 57, 600 55, 850 1, 750 
Navy.... : ib a ee ee 41, 558 40, 296 1, 262 
Marine Corps-----. Sindagac ahha clones eae ys ead oe 12, 000 | 11, 639 361 


er NO ia 5 Sid daniigneg dc ce enksnelanneddesew aos nkad 52, 266 | 50, 639 1, 627 


Man-years 


| 











Total, Department of Dolense... <..266..6cs0-- 5006552... 248-05% 123, 171 | 120, 671 2, 500 
I eB ke ee i i = aall 44, 400 43, 525 875 
Navy- ; pea chhowewhe ueeee ae an a a ee 29, 628 28, 997 631 
Marine Corps...... gies acwakwae Labhcesolan tise. saeken 9, 500 9, 320 180 
BN soir aes uence ana ERRcnine ubadd kmariting tinny acme 39, 643 | 38, 829 814 





Total, Department of Defense-.--.-....----- sfhcbesiosc aan $45, 241 | $43, 441 $1, 800 
Pee oer ee ees ee Soe ee 16, 229 | 15, 669 | 630 
Navy. te acl ae oieeenaeies si ad Paka tae aedet eh ahi akamuaas 10, 893 | 10, 439 454 
~ irine Corps-. 5 oles hesescie aie iigtend panacea 3, 485 3, 355 130 


Air Foree........ e fatnRanss jaeboaae’ 14, 564 13, 978 | 586 








1 Estimated number of personnel in proficiency pay status, June 30, 1960. 
CONTROL OVER PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Manon. As you know, Congress has considered for some time 
the abuses of proficiency flying. Will you give the committee a re- 
port at this time on what you have done and what regulations you 
have established to bring this problem into the light ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. The Secretary of Defense has personally ini- 
tiated a program to eliminate abuses with respect to the proficiency 
flying pay. This program has been finalized only within the past 
few weeks. It has tiven approved by the Armed Forces Policy Coun- 


cil and it has been concurred in by the services and it has been ap- 
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proved by the Secretary of Defense and in general it provides as 
follows: It is directed to remove from proficiency flying any officer 
whose potential does not demonstrate that he will be used as a flier 
in the event of an emergency, or a war. 

Criteria have been dev eloped against, first of all—and for the first 
time throughout the services—a requirement of pilots. As you know, 
with the coming of the missile age, this becomes increasingly im- 
portant. Now, as against that requirement, criteria are prescribed 
Smad on age, rank, occupational specialty, flying experience, and 
operational potential in which the services are required to screen all 
of these fliers, one, against requirements, and, two, according to the 
criteria with the result that no yroficiency flying will be authorized 
for individuals who will undoubtedly never be used to fill a valid 
flying requirement later on in their careers. 

We have, however, taken advantage of the provision I think which 
emanated from this committee that the fliers who have a rating for 
20 years will not lose the pay if they do not fly, and this is important 
because the cost involved in flying is one-fifth pay and four-fifths 
operation and maintenance of the machines. 

This plan, sir, has been completed and we are now about to 
implement it. 

Mr. Manon. Is this going to save any money ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How much? 

Mr. Jackson. It is difficult to prognosticate exactly how much, or 
how many of these fliers will be passed on by these boards on these 
criteria. But we have calculated a figure, as best we can, in the 
neighborhood of about $40 million annually. 

Mr. Manon. Savings? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. This is based on the best estimate that we can 
give because we have never gone down the line and tried to identify 
each one of these people. But from our studies we think that is a 
fairly good estimate of the cost that would be saved in proficiency 
flying. 

Mr. Manon. Isthat reflected in the 1960 budget ? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. Because this plan ‘will not be effected to 
any concrete degree that is demonstrable in the near future. It will 
be a matter that will reflect some savings in 1960, but we cannot say 
what they will be. 

Mr. Manon. When are you going to save this $40 million per year? 

Mr. Jackson. We figure when the plan is functioning the yearly 
savings should be approximately $40 million a year. We will know 
better when we have a little more experience how accurate these 
estimated figures are. 

Mr. Manon. How many people are drawing proficiency flying pay ! 
Mr. Ler. About 25,000, sir, are in that category in all of the serv- 
ices. It is estimated that we would have the benefit of the first full 
year of operation of this system as a whole in about 2 calendar years. 
You will take some bites of it as you go along, but it is really impossi- 
ble to forecast very precisely because it depends on a screening of the 
individual records of each of these pilots and it is very, very difficult 
to predict in advance except in a general way what the outcome 

will be. 
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Mr. Manon. Well. now, you have already done some things in this 
field of proficiency flying. 

Mr. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Last year representations were made to us that certain 
savings were being accomplished and, I believe, in the previous years. 
We have been working at this fora long time. 

Mr. Lez. This program is an expansion of the best things that 
were going on. I believe that this committee commended the Air 
Force last year in its House report on its screening program, and this 
is an extension and an acceleration of that program to a degree. 

Mr. Manon. I have a letter here addressed to me as chairman, 
dated January 29, 1959, from Mr. Charles G. Finucane, as follows: 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The report from the Committee on Appropriations ac- 
companying the Department of Defense appropriation bill, 1959 (report No. 1830 
dated May 28, 1958), requested reports from each of the services on their prog- 
ress in the elimination of abuses in the area of proficiency fiying. These are 
attached in response to your request. 

In addition to action described by the military departments, an examination 
of the proficiency-flying area has been initiated in order to develop policies, 
procedures, and controls necessary to insure the most provident use of this 
training. The Secretary of Defense and this office will fully support actions 
designed to eliminate abuses and to effect the most efficient use of our flying 
resources. 

You will be kept informed of actions taken as a result of our examination. 

What can the Army say with further reference to this problem of 
proficiency flying? 

General Cotuins. As far as proficiency flying in the Army is con- 
cerned, we have only 5 percent of our total officers involved in flying. 
There are about 5,700 pilots. About 12 percent of those people are 
on proficiency flying. It is a minor number when we come down to it 
because our officer flying corps is very small, comparatively. We 
have, as the chairman has already stated, initiated programs pre- 
viously at the request of this committee to review the qualifications 
of these pilots and in the past year we have eliminated some who had 
no future potential. I do not know the exact number, but I can 
furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Maron. Are you sympathetic toward this program ? 

General Cottins. The program that Mr. Jackson just referred to? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

General Cotttns. Yes; we agreed to the program before it was put 
before the Armed Forces Policy Council. 

Mr. Manon. We will insert in the record at this point portions of 
this material which may be considered appropriate for the record. 

(The information follows :) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 12, 1959. 
Memorandum for: Assistant Secretary of Defense (M.P. & R.). 
Subject: Proficiency flying. 

Reference is made to your memorandum, subject as above, requesting a report 
to the House Committee on Appropriations. The Army report on proficiency 
flying is attached herewith for transmittal to the committee. 

FRANKLIN L. ORTH, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army. 
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ARMY REPORT ON PROFICIENCY FLYING 


1. The small number of Army officers presently on flying status approximates 
5 percent of the total officer strength. Supervision of the program is, therefore, 
not a difficult matter, In addition, it is believed that present policies preclude 
abuses in the field of flying pay. Under present regulations, all flying is accom- 
plished as a military duty, and all officers on flying status are required to par- 
ticipate regularly and frequently in aerial flights regardless of their particular 
assignment. Flying regulations require all aviators to meet annual combat 
readin *s minimums including instrument, cross-country, and night flying, short- 
field practice and low-level tactical operations in the same type aircraft they 
would fly during combat operations. They are thus maintaining a highly tech- 
nical skill which has been acquired at considerable expense to the Government 
and which will be of great value to the Army in the event of emergency. 

2. The great majority of Army aviators accomplish their annual flight re- 
quirements in conjunction with their unit tactical training or as a part of neces- 
sary administrative flying. Only a small percentage, approximately 12 percent 
of the total, are assigned to duties not primarily flying in nature and therefore 
perform their flying duties on a “proficiency” basis. These aviators are gener- 
ally assigned to staff positions requiring an aviation background at the U.S. 
Continental Army Command and Department of the Army level, are attending 
military schools, or are assigned to duty in their basic branch in accordance 
with the aviation officer career program. They are retained on flying status 
during these periods in order to eliminate the necessity for costly retraining 
at a later date when they are again assigned to full flying duties. It is also 
considered necessary for aviators in high level staff positions to continue to fly 
so that they may retain a firsthand acquaintance with rapidly changing aviation 
doctrine, techniques, and equipment. 

3. The Army has approximately 5,700 aviators in all grades on flying status 
at the present time. The requirements for aviators, particularly in the field 
grades, still exceed these assets because of the expanding nature of Army avia- 
tion. Therefore the removal from flying status of any large number of aviators 
at this time would adversely affect the orderly expansion of aviation within 
the Army. The shortage also requires a close control over the assignment of 
all aviators and insures that they are utilized in positions most appropriate to 
their specialties. 

4. Controls on the number of Army aviators on flying status are exercised 
through a flight status selection system instituted by the Department of the 
Army. A newly established procedure provides for a semiannual review of assets 
and requirements for aviators in all grades by the Department of the Army. 
Whenever the assets on hand exceed the requirement in any grade, a flight status 
review board will be convened to determine the individuals to be removed from 
flying status. The flight status selection system also requires a continuous 
review of the records of all aviators at both the unit level and at the Depart- 
ment of the Army. Those officers whose records indicate a lack of interest in 
flying or who may not be suitable for continued utilization in the performance of 
useful flying duty are removed from flying status even though a shortage of 
aviators in their grade may exist. The records of those officers whose contri- 
bution to the aviation program may be questionable are also referred to the 
flight status review board for evaluation. During the last 18 months, 54 officers 
have been removed from flying status under the procedures mentioned above. 
It is the policy of the Department of the Army that only those officers essential 
to the Army aviation program will be retained on flying status. The Department 
of the Army will continue to maintain close supervision over its flying program 
in order to preclude abuses in the field of flying pay. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., December 24, 1958. 
Hon. GEorRGE H. MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, 
House Appropriations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the Department of Defense appropriations bill 
for fiscal 1959, report No. 1830, your committee raised the question of the need 
for much of the proficiency flying. In addition, the committee requested each of 
the services to study all personnel rated elegible for flying duty and report to the 
committee on the number of pilots dropped from the rated rolls as a result of the 
study. It was indicated that a recent Air Force study had led to the dropping of 
“over 1,000 officers” and stated that “this had not been done in previous years.” 

For a number of years the Navy has had two types of aviator review boards: 

(a) A flight status selection board, and 
(b) Naval aviator evaluation boards 

The actions of these boards result in dropping pilots from flight status. In 
that respect, these boards have accomplished the same result as the aforemen- 
tioned Air Force board, but on a continuing basis. In the past 5 years, 575 pilots 
have been dropped from flight status by action of the flight status selection board 
and the evaluation boards. An additional 325 pilots have been dropped by 
action of medical boards. You will notice that these are all pilots. In addition, 
the number of officers “rated eligible for flying duty,” such as navigators and 
radar observers, are under constant review based on requirements and force 
levels tailored to meet immediate needs. 

The Chief of Naval Operations is responsible for determining the number of 
pilots required to effectively carry out the Navy’s mission. Obviously, the num- 
ber of pilots is directly related to the number of aircraft in the fleets, but not on a 
one-to-one basis. This would result in a “one-punch Navy” with no combat 
replacement pilots, no provision for rotation of duties and no naval aviators 
available for the command, staff, and other administrative billets which require 
an aviator’s flying experience, knowledge, and judgment. An exhaustive study 
has been completed by the Chief of Naval Operations in which each billet in naval 
aviation was thoroughly examined to determine if it needed a qualified naval 
aviator to do the job effectively. For fiscal year 1959, the Navy has a require- 
ment for 19,663 pilots with an estimated 18,887 on board. This shortage of 776 
aviators is typical of the history of naval aviation since World War II. The 
inventory has never exceeded the requirement. Should an excess of pilots occur, 
it may then be necessary to determine which individuals should be removed from 
flight status even though fully qualified as pilots. 

The requirement for proficiency flying has been thoroughly restudied. The 
ideal means for maintaining flying proficiency would be to have fully modern 
aircraft, unrestricted as to flight time, available for pilots in administrative 
billets. However, the advantages would have to be weighed carefully as this 
obviously would be a very expensive system and would take an inordinate amount 
of the individual’s time away from his administrative assignment. It is con- 
sidered that the present system represents an acceptable compromise. The 
present minimum time of about 8 hours per month is sufficient to maintain the 
pilot at an acceptable level of proficiency during his tour of administrative duty. 
However, it would not keep him sharp enough to safely fly the combat types 
on an irregular, infrequent basis. When flying modern combat aircraft, con- 
siderations of cost in terms of lives and aircraft demand regular and frequent 
flying as a primary duty. In addition, the system provides the means for senior 
aviators to maintain that close personal contact with flying so necessary for a 
continuing understanding of aviation problems. The cost of proficiency flying 
for senior officers is comparatively small and the returns on this investment are 
great in terms of leadership, morale, and combat effectiveness. 

I have enclosed several copies of booklets giving more detail in the premises 
which I hope will assist your committee in a greater understanding of the need 
for our proficiency program. The fact that it continues to be questioned can have 
an adverse effect on morale and the confidence of junior officers in their chosen 
career of military flying. These doubts contribute toward making it increasingly 
difficult to persuade highly competent individuals to select naval aviation as a 
career, 

Sincerely yours, 


J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Financial Management). 
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A STATEMENT OF Poricy ON FLIGHT TIME REQUIREMENTS (PROFICIENCY FLYING) 
AND FLicHt Pay For NAVAL AVIATORS 


Prepared by the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations (DCNO AIR), October 
1958 


INTRODUCTION 


This report was prompted by a study made by Mr. Meyer Kestnbaum, a special 
assistant to the President, on the subject of “Proficiency Flying.” Mr. Kestn- 
baum’s paper was forwarded to the Department of Defense on September 3, 1958, 
by the White House, requesting that it be analyzed and evaluated. This White 
House paper contains criticisms of existing policies within the services with 
respect to proficiency flying and flight pay. It suggests that a review of the 
entire subject is in order and that possibly a new system of flight pay should 
be adopted. While this study is comprehensive in nature, touching upon prac- 
tically every point of criticism which has ever been leveled in these areas, it is 
significant to note that each item of criticism expressed therein has on numerous 
occasions been previously raised. As recently as April 1958 a Subcommittee on 
Department of Defense Appropriations in H.R. 1830 leveled many of these same 
criticisms at the services with respect to proficiency flying policies. It should 
be further noted that the general subject of military pay, including flight pay, 
has been studied by distinguished groups three times in the past 10 years (Hook 
Commission, Strauss Commission, and Cordiner Committee). 

It is the intent of this brochure to specifically treat with the points contained 
in the Kestnbaum study. For clarity, the answers, statements, and explanations 
have been organized so as to be responsive to each individual criticism asserted. 
In so doing, it appears the contents of this report may also serve as a policy 
statement and Navy position in the premises. 

It should be added that this report was prepared in the hope and belief that 
its availability will provide an adequate and satisfactory explanstion to those 
criticisms of flight pay and flying policy which are superficially justifiable but 
substantially invalid. In any event, this report should supply information neces- 
sary to this end. 


I. FLIGHT PAY 

The criticism 

“It is not intended here to challenge the concept underlying the award of 
incentive pay for hazardous duty. It is suggested, however, that the provisions 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 need to be restudied in the light of sub- 
sequent progress in aviation. Whereas even civilian flying was properly regarded 
as hazardous in the early days of aviation, it can no longer be argued that flying 
per se in conventional aircraft represent hazardous duty. It is not surprising 
that those officers who earn flight pay on missions involving substantial hazards 
should resent the fact that officers not on regular flying assignments can qualify 
for comparable flight pay by undertaking a minimum of routine flying.” 


Thereply 


A review of the history of additional pay for service personnel ordered to 
flying duty is needed in order to fully appreciate this point. Since 1913 aviators 
of the military services have been paid an additional sum as compensation for 
engaging in this hazardous duty. Aviation in its early days was universally 
regarded as being hazardous. Due to its newness, the degree of hazard involved 
had yet to be statistically evaluated. It is important to note, however, that even 
during the evaluation and development of naval aviation naval aviators were 
“designated” as such to engage in a career in which flying was a primary duty. 

There have been various viewpoints to what this additional pay actually 
represents. Some have stated it amounts to a “tontine” in the sense that it pro- 
vides additional compensation to the survivors; some feel that it represents a 
payment at the end of the month for specific hazards undertaken during that 
month. It is the view of the Departmen of the Navy that this money is paid 
to highly qualified persons as “incentive pay for engaging in the hazardous career 
of a military aviator.” 

An appreciation of these and certain related factors lends credence to the propo- 
sition that flight pay is actually a level return for those undertaking a career 
as a naval aviator with its attendant hazards. The related factors so important 
to emphasize are: 
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(a) It is impracticable to compensate naval aviators for the precise degree of 
hazard incured during the previous month. This would obviously result in peaks 
and valleys in living standards which would be completely undesirable for service 
personnel. 

(b) The Navy regards naval aviation as a career for officers during which time 
the greatest exposure to hazards will usually be found in the junior years. 

(c) Naval aviation must have the services of senior officers of the degree of 
ability and experience which can be acquired only through a career in this field. 
The flying pay that these officers receive represents the return on an annuity into 
which they have contributed during their entire career, and over the years these 
contributions will average out. 

(d) Treating military aviation as a career enables the Government to retain 
the services of highly trained and dedicated men over the long term, to amortize 
the training cost (almost $100,000 per capita) over a period of years, and to hold 
down the numbers to be trained. 

(e) The degree of hazard involved will, of course, vary with assignment. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the Navy considers that a common amount, paid to all 
of equal rank, is far more desirable than attempting to adjust the amount to 
suit the particular undertaking. ‘The armed services of foreign countries have 
experimented with this latter concept and found it highly unsatisfactory in that 
this method resulted in undesirable compeition for the more lucrative flying as- 
signments. It is considered that applying these varying standards to our own 
service would prove detrimental to mission and morale, 

Taken as a whole, the normal career of a naval aviator is not a pattern of 
safety and routine flying. Even in peacetime, nearly one-fourth of all career 
aviators are killed before reaching age 40. Additional flying safety statistics 
are found on page 3A. 

It has been stated that officers on flying assignments involving substantial 
hazards resent the fact that their colleagues who are not in such billets draw 
comparable pay for a minimum of routine flying. This view has very little 
acceptance among responsible flying officers, The exnerienced aviator under- 
stands and appreciates this situation and is not resentful of the fact that for 
various reasons (dealt with elsewhere) he must be rotated from time to time into 
substantially less hazardous billets. The hazards involved tend to average out 
over a career in naval aviation. An attempt to precisely equate them would lose 
more than it would gain. 

It is thus the Navy position that flight pay is, in actuality, a monetary in- 
centive in compensation for a highly talented person undertaking the acknowl- 
edged hazards of a career as a naval aviator. In order to provide a normal and 
balanced standard of living, the amounts should be averaged and paid at level 
rates throughout the years. This approximates the present system. 

The criticism 

“Flight pay alone for all military personnel represents an annual expenditure 
of $290 million. The figures already cited indicate that close to half of this 
amount represents flight pay earned by personnel not assigned to flying units. 

“An abrupt change in the present system would introduce difficulties, but the 
increases provided in the recent pay bill should make it possible to make certain 
adjustments without imposing excessive hardships on those who have come to 
regard flight pay as a built-in feature of their compensation.” 

The reply 

A response to this criticism requires an analysis of why pilots who are not as- 
signed to active-flying units continue to receive flight pay and whether it would 
be desirable to effect savings by reducing or eliminating flight pay for these 
individuals. 

Adopting, as the Navy does, the concept that service aviators should be com- 
pensated regularly at level rates over the period of a career, monthly flight 
pay is a necessary and expected adjunct. Those who have studied this matter 
closely (e.g., the Hook, Strauss, and Cordiner Committees) have wholeheart- 
edly approved this principle. 

Each of these distinguished groups has exhaustively studied this subject. 
One can hardly imagine paying an ensign pilot of an FSU-1 or an F3H-2 a 
salary equivalent to that received by the test pilots in today’s aircraft industries. 
Yet the degree of risk is comparable, to say nothing of the potential combat 
hazards which also await the ensign. On the other hand, it is equally difficult 
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to visualize a reluctance to properly compensate the naval aviator captain who 
assumed comparable risks over a period of years when he was a junior officer, 
To argue against the career aspects of the service aviator smacks somewhat of 
the ‘‘what have you done for me lately” story. It is thus the Navy position that 
its aviators should be paid on a career basis at standardized rates. This emolu- 
ment is one upon which they have every right to expect and rely. It is as much 
a fixed charge as their base pay and should be so regarded. 

How much flight pay the service aviator should receive is, of course, a matter 
of congressional determination. Prior to the Career Compensation Act of 1949, 
a 50-percent-of-base-pay formula had been utilized since 1922. Since that time, 
various changes in base pay rates and a change in the basis of flight pay to flat 
rates has resulted in a percentage decline of flight pay received in all ranks. 

The most recent change in flight pay schedules was brought about by Public 
Law 20 of the 84th Congress acting on a study completed in 1953 by the Strauss 
Commission. This group concluded that flying pay, as “incentive pay for haz- 
ardous duty,” was designed to ‘attract volunteers into a hazardous occupation 
on a career basis.” This group acknowledged and recognized the futility of 
attempting to establish a flight pay system which would equitably reward indi- 
viduals on the basis of the day-to-day degree of individual exposure to hazard. 

When considered in the light of present-day scales of commercial airline pilots, 
industrial engineering of test pilots, or other civilian employed aviators, the 
total pay and allowances of military aviators, as shown by the chart on page 65 
suffer by comparison. Percentagewise, the flight pay received by an officer today 
in every instance is less than that received prior to 1949. Nor has flight pay 
ever been adjusted to reflect inflationary tendencies as has almost all other 
types of compensation. The tabulation on page 66 displays the percentage de. 
cline that flight pay has suffered in each rank since 1949. In this regard, a 
statement contained in the Strauss report is indicative of the quasi-contrac- 
tual relationship which should be honored. 

“That the men in the Armed Forces, being unable to bargain with their em- 
ployer (the Government), or to resign before the end of a set period of service, 


are entitled to the observance of the terms of their engagement of the Govern: | 


ment asa matter of good faith. Pay is animportant part of these terms.” 


CHART 7 
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Flight pay as percentage of base pay (major pay changes 1949 to present) } 


Preceding 
Rank | 1949 adjust- | 1949 adjusted 1952 1955 1958 

| ment 

} 

| ‘ice wee 
PUNE Bae a re 50 20 | 19 | 19 | 4 
Captain. -__..-- . sere 50 33 31 | 33 | 2 
Commander __._- i ae A) 34 33 | 40 | 34 
Lieutenant commander__._-- | 50 | 33 32 43 38 
Lieutenant. ___ Seehst aad 50 31 30 | 44 39 
Lieutenant (junior grade) a 50 | 38 36 46 | 2 
Ensign______- Sh 50 | 47 | 45 | 47 | 47 
Warrant (4) __- ORES 50 | 23 | 22 | 47 30 


1 Based on a fixed number of years of service for each rank. 


II. PROFICIENCY FLYING 
The criticism 

“The institution of proficiency flying is defended on the grounds that it repre- 
sents combat readiness training, but there is grave doubt as to whether this 
type of training has kept pace with the rapidly changing characteristics of mili- 
tary aviation.” 

“The whole system of training would take on an entirely different character 
if the concept of proficiency flying were abandoned or substantially modified and 
if personnel who are likely to be called upon for definite flying assignments in 
connection wiii possible future military requirements were to receive real com- 
bat readiness training in types of aircraft that are likely to be used for combat 
or support purposes under wartime conditions.” 

“These aircraft used for administrative flying are in general older types not 
required for combat flying.” 

The reply 

During the entire history of naval aviation, it has been the considered, unan- 
imous opinion of its leaders that the policies, plans, and operations must be in 
the hands of experienced naval aviators who have maintained as close a personal 
touch with flying as possible. Congress in 1926 recognized the merit of this policy 
and enacted a law in substance requiring that all naval aviation activities, afloat 
and ashore, be commanded by naval aviators. This is still the law. 

The present system of proficiency flying for those designated naval aviators 
assigned to administrative billets has evolved through the years, not for the sole 
purpose of qualifying personnel for continued flight pay as sometimes charged, 
but to provide the means for those officers to continue to fly regularly in order to 
keep their personal experience alive and vital. 

The Kestnbaum study questions whether the type training available has kept 
pace with the rapidly changing characteristics of military aviation, and notes 
that the aircraft used for administrative flying are in general older types not 
required for combat flying. Both the question and the observation are valid. 
The limited number of flight hours and the type and model of aircraft available 
for proficiency training are less than that desired. This situation has been 
forced by the economic facts of life, in the form of limited aircraft procure 
ment and operating funds. If less stringent financial limitations were possible 
in this area, the combat readiness training program could be measurably et- 
hanced by making available to pilots in administrative billets higher perform- 
ance fleet-type aircraft. It must be emphasized, however, that the degree of 
improvement would have to be weighed against the increased operating costs 
including improved facilities which would be required in some locations to ac 
commodate jets and heavier aircraft. The majority of aircraft in general use 
today are lightweight, relatively low-powered models originally designed as 
training aircraft. Compared to service-type aircraft, they can be operated at 
about one-fifth of the cost. 

The present annual requirement—for those who have been designated naval 
aviators for 20 years or more and are 50 years of age, a minimum of 48 flight 
hours; for all others a minimum of 90 hours, including 15 at night and 20 oD 
instruments, phased monthly and semiannually—is considered the absolute rea- 
sonable minimum. These same minimums have been in effect for several years. 
And while they are considered less than desired, experience has shown that 
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aviators being rotated back to operational billets have been able to make the 
transition to fleet operational aircraft with a minimum of refresher training. 

During Korea a group of 500 Inactive Reserve aviators, who were not on 
flight status, were recalled to active duty. They were retrained in World War 
Il-type aircraft in which for the most part they had been previously qualified. 
A refresher syllabus 5 month in length was required. Twenty-five pilots failed 
to complete the course, 5 were killed, 7 were injured, 5 failed to qualify, and 
8 were dropped at their own request. The fatality rate for this group, while 
in refresher training, was four times greater than the all-Navy mortality rate 
for aviators. The dollar cost of this refresher course was about $6,700 per 
pilot. For comparative purposes, the annual cost of maintaining the flight 
proficiency of a lieutenant in the Naval Air Organized Reserve, including drill 
pay, fuel, and oil was approximately $2,000 per year. Thus, the amount of 
money required to refresh one pilot would have maintained the typical Reserve 
aviator in a state of proficiency for approximately 3 years. Additional costs 
were the 135 instructors from the operating forces required to conduct the 
course and the loss of 21 aircraft. 

In other words, proficiency flying more than pays its own way. Even though 
most of it is conducted in outmoded or at best second-line operational air- 
craft, the similarities of procedures and techniques are such that the indi- 
vidual aviator can maintain the necessary experience level. The need is for 
more flying—not less. 


Ill. FLIGHT STATUS PERSONNEL 

The criticism 

The statistics lend support to the charge that there are many more officers 
and enlisted men on flying status than are likely to be needed for flying assign- 
ment even under wartime conditions. 

The statistics indicate that it should be possible to reduce the number of per- 
sonnel assigned flying status. 
The reply 

First, what are the statistics? What naval personnel are on flight status? 

In fiscal year 1958 the total numbers of Navy and Marine personnel on flight 
status were as follows: 


U.S. NAVY U.S. MARINE CORPS 
Naval aviators: Naval aviators: 
Officers sot Basie eons ad ee Officers hdd ox brates Raed 4, 652 
Enlisted Sn 202 Enlisted dives wp tizata 102 
ON a a os Rl _. 18, 564 Total i haben a a 4.752 
Nonaviators: Nonaviators: 
Officers __ pik te _ 1, 434 Officers ak ca Baz cuca Seat ee 
Officers in flight training — — §13 Officers in flight training - 3i7 
- Warrant officers__-_ co 257 
MENU a cpg ii 1, 947 a 
Enlisted: OR a on Saree te ace na 2, O88 
Crew members.-_-_._-_ ~~ 14, 269 Enlisted: 
PUSTUOINO OT og ae ag re 2, 552 Crew members____--__--_- 1, 265 
Aviation cadets._....-... lL, 200 Noncrew members___-____ 500 
NUNN cn 2 Te ee 18, O86 WOES «22 raph ton ee a 1, 765 
POUL NAVY ~ccccuacona 38, 597 Total, Marine Corps____ 8, 605 


Total Navy and Marine 
personnel on flight 
EE ge ee 47, 202 


Second, what are the requirements? How many billets require naval aviators 
to fill them, either because of their flying ability (actual operational flying 
billets) or because of their experience and judgment in aviation (command, staff, 
planning billets)? The DCNO (Air) has the responsibility of determining the 
billets required to effectively carry out naval aviation’s part of the Navy’s 
Mission : 

“To organize, train, and equip Navy and Marine forces for the conduct of 
Prompt and sustained combat operations at sea including operations of sea- 
based aircraft and their land-based naval air components.” 
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The DCNO (Air) has just completed a detailed, comprehensive review to 
critically examine each officer billet in naval aviation to determine whether or 
not it requires a naval aviator. This is a matter under constant study respon- 
sive to changing force levels. Methods described below are used to keep re- 
quirements and inventory in balance as nearly as possible. The 1959 require- 
ments are tabulated below : 

Pilots required 


ni ee a edn ecb Retains 9, 889 
I ct cine al ee Cor ue ee See oes OS 3, 968 
EreeeneernOn  UNEN 2oe ok Sk oee a Se eeeecie 2, 216 
Res oe notes eaccmas ess neem eaeuaesuSes 407 
Major staffs, ships, bureaus, miscellaneous__----_----~-- 18 se ee ee. 4, 190 

PIN te ob oa ke eae eiesets mses a i i ca ON ai ate 19, 678 
OS Oe eS re eee eae Re en peace Ea a ae 18, 564 

a ee 1, 115 


(In addition, we have 3,562 (1,300) ground officers, some of whom are required 
to make up the deficit, the remainder to fill billets which do not require a naval 
aviator.) 

These naval aviators are the officers and enlisted men who are making a 
career of naval aviation or junior pilots just out of flight training who the 
Navy is trying to persuade to accept such a career. 

The remainder of the total flying personnel in the naval service (USN and 
USMC) is comprised of officer observers and enlisted men on flight orders. This 
half is on flight orders on an annual basis (not a career basis) and its quotas are 
directly related to numbers of operating aircraft. This is under constant review 
and tailored to immediate needs. 

Total pilots all grades cannot be arithmetically related to total aircraft on a 
1 to 1 basis just as total officers in any weapons system cannot be related, for 
example, to total ships, total tanks, or total missiles. To attempt to do so 
would be to foster a one-punch force. Chart No. 1 depicts the assignment of 
éviators to administrative billets in peacetime, which provides part of the re 
serve available for expansion of operations and training in an emergency. 

The output of junior officers from flight training is specifically related to 
combat aircraft each year. The flight training program is designed to com- 
pensate for annual losses and help keep requirements and inventory balanced. 
Of course, the size of the program is also influenced by changes in force levels. 

As pilots complete first flying tours (and obligated service) the majority 
desire inactive duty. An incentive must exist to attract sufficient numbers to 
accept the acknowledged hazardous life as a career. This incentive must con- 
tinue for the aviator with increasing seniority as he achieves greater respon- 
sibility through the successive echelons of naval aviation in aircraft squadrons 
and aviation ships. 

Flight status of pilots is and has been under constant review by Flight Status 
Selection Boards, “light Evaluation Boards, and Medical Boards. The recent 
history of Navy and Marine pilots whose flight orders were revoked is shown 
in chart No. 2. This process has not been a “one-shot” administrative action 
to stave off inquiries or criticism, but rather it has been an orderly method to 
insure continuous maintenance of high standards necessary for naval aviators. 
In the past 5 years, 900 aviators have been grounded. 

Chart No. 3 shows in general terms the Navy and Marine Corps requirements 
under varying conditions of peace and war. It illustrates the manner in which 
aviators are rotated from sea to shore duty. 

That portion of the chart which is labeled ‘‘no war” indicates that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of our inventory of pilots are assigned to fleet and fleet-support 
billets. Several hundred pilots are assigned to the training command as flight 
instructors, and the remainder are assigned to various administrative billets 
ashore. The level line at the top indicates that the total number of pilots is 
not going up or down so long as force levels remain constant. 

The output from the training command is just sufficient to cover attrition 
from various causes—accidental deaths, retirements, resignations, pilots removed 
from flight status for various reasons. 

As indicated by the arrows, the rotation program functions in this peacetime 
period. There is a constant exchange of pilots from active to less active flying 
assignments. The new pilot output goes directly to fleet billets. Pilots completing 
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a tour of sea duty are transferred to duty as flight instructors or to adminis- 
trative billets. Pilots in administrative billets are required to maintain flight 
proficiency. At the end of their tour ashore, they return to fleet assignments. 

In peacetime, the entire program is one of training—so that the Navy will be 
ready to carry out its basic mission in the event of war. 

The criticism 

“That much of the proficiency flying is done by personnel whose flying is not 
actually necessary or likely to be necessary to the military service. Those who 
engage in proficiency flying are for the most part well along in their careers.” 
The reply 

Chart No. 4 shows the percentage distribution of pilots by age and rank in 
billets requiring proficiency flying. The facts as shown by chart No. 4 are as 
follows: 

That of all pilots in the Navy and Marine Corps, only 25 percent are engaged 
in proficiency flying awaiting rotation back to operational billets. 

That 90 percent of the proficiency flying is done by lieutenants (junior grade), 
lieutenants, lieutenant commanders, and commanders. That these pilots are vital 
to naval aviation is obvious as they represent the replacements necessary for 
squadron commanders, executive officers, operations officers and section leaders. 

Records indicate that about 3 percent of the pilots in the Navy and Marine 
Corps have over 20 years military flying experience. Of this 3 percent, about 
half are assigned to operational billets. intimate and continuous aircraft knowl- 
edge must be maintained throughout the naval aviation career. The younger 
pilots must have confidence in the leader, and the leader gains confidence in 
himself only through firsthand aviation experience. The day an aviator is 
taken off flight status is the day that experience ends. He then must rely 
exclusively on the past for judgment and decisions. It is desired to reiterate 
and emphasize that it is the considered, unanimous opinion of the leaders of 
naval aviation that the policies, plans and operations must be in the hands of 
experienced naval aviators who have maintained as close a personal touch with 
flying as possible. Senior officers must continue to fly. 
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Proricienoy Fiyine, U.S. MArtnge Corps 
(Reply to H. Rept. No. 1830, pp. 20 and 21) 
STATEMENT OF POLICY 


The Marine Corps is in a transition era wherein approximately 91 percent 
of our propeller-driven aircraft is rapidly being replaced by jet or turboprop 
aircraft and by helicopters. Equal emphasis is placed upon the responsibilities 
attendant to operating each of these types of aircraft and all pilots of the Ma- 
rine Corps must be capable of transitioning from one type to another as the need 
arises. With a declining personnel structure and increasing aircraft costs and 
complexity, it becomes incumbent upon this headquarters to renew its efforts 
in ascertaining that only the most highly qualified aviators are retained on 
active flying status. In view of the training investment and experience level in- 
volved, it becomes equally incumbent to ascertain that those pilots who are re- 
tained on active flying status maintain the maximum degree of combat readi- 
ness. The responsibility for careful screening of aviators of the Marine Corps 
for retention on flying status is clearly invested upon this headquarters. The 
responsibility for maintaining the skill level retained through adequate funding, 
remains within the prerogatives of the President and the Congress. 


MARINE CORPS JUSTIFICATION FOR PROFICIENCY FLYING 


It is the Marine Corps career management policy to retain a newly designated 
aviator in an operational flying billet, or in relative proximity to an operational 
flying billet until he has acquired at least 1,000 flying hours. This is accom- 
plished by a directive which states that a newly designated aviator must be as- 
signed to an operating squadron for the first year after completion of flight 
training. Within limitations, his tour may be extended to 2 or even 8 years. 
A small percentage must be assigned to group or wing staffs each year—where 
they are permitted and encouraged to continue operational training with sub- 
ordinate combat units. Notwithstanding, they are reassigned to an operational 
wit as early as practicable. The young aviator usually reaches 1,000 flying 
hours at approximately the same time that he is promoted to captain. He now 
has enough aeronautical experience that he can be assigned to service schools, 
technical schools, or specialized staff billets for short periods of time without 
destroying confidence in his aeronautical ability. By the time he is promoted 
to major, he must be regularly reassigned from operational flying, to staffs, to 
schools and then returned to operational flying periodically throughout the re- 
mainder of his career. A very high percentage of Marine aviators in the grade 
of major and above are now serving their third and fourth tours of duty in 
operational billets. This desirable and economical utilization of aviators can 
be effected primarily because of the proficiency flying program. Rotation of ex- 
perienced officers to schools and staffs is mandatory in the interests of adding 
vitality to our air/ground concept—proficiency flying is an economical and nec- 
essary auxiliary to prevent unacceptable loss of skill level. 


RECENT ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS TAKEN IN THE INTERESTS OF CAREFULLY SCREENING 
MARINE AVIATORS 


This Headquarters has taken the following positive action during calendar 
year 1958 to increase the quality of aviators who are to fly and direct the 
Marine Corps’ modern family of high performance combat aircraft: 

(a) Instructions to senior commanders.—Commanding generals of Marine 
aviation units have been carefully enjoined to take vigorous administrative 
action to remove from flying status those aviators who fail to meet desired 
standards. 

(b) Increased emphasis on selection and assignment of tactical air leaders.— 
If this Headquarters continually insures that highly qualified, vigorous leaders 
are assigned to tactical commands, these leaders will ensure that the “border- 
line” aviator is properly motivated or is separated from active flying status. 
Accordingly, officers charged with the responsibility for assignment of commend 
level aviators have been directed to exercise the highest degree of prudence 
in this important task. 

(c) Instructions to administrative screening boards.—The scope of activity of 
administrative screening boards at all levels of command has been increased. 
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Explicit instructions have been issued to. these boards to insure that substandard 
aviators are removed from flying status. 

(d) Voluntary termination of flying status or early retirement.—Effective 
measures have been taken wherein certain senior aviators have been strongly 
encouraged to voluntarily terminate their flying status or have been strongly 
encouraged to retire well in advance of termination of guaranteed service. 

(e) Proficiency Pilots to participate in tactical flights——Proficiency pilots 
have been encouraged to participate in tactical flying to the maximum extent 
possible (i.e. they have been encouraged to fly with tactical squadrons except 
in instances where the training schedule of the tactical squadron might be 
impaired). 

Statistics (calendar year 1958) 


1. Table of organization billet requirements for naval aviators (does 


not include students, transients, or patients) ...__._________________ 4, 306 
2 Average sitensth of naval avintors..... 02 4, 133 
December 31 strength naval aviators (estimated)_.-.______________ | 3, 974 
3. Operational flying billet requirements._._._.__._._.._._____.______________ 3, 471 
4. Proficiency flying: billet requirements... 2... ~ 5... 634 
VOIR DTT PN 8 a eS ek Ee 443 

6. Naval aviator losses: 
(a) Discharge/dismissals _..._....__.______ sts She EAS siete 6 
Cy ge a ee ree a cations 52 
fos) serene aro motive mete eh SS 635 
a mer lg ne ee 62 
(e) Retired __._.___ eS. pocaee eerie Nn cane Ai aN es Se NS oe 32 
(f) Removed from DIFOT through administrative action________ 58 
845 

SUMMARY 


The Marine Corps recognizes its responsibility toward eliminating pilots who 
have no real combat proficiency requirement, primarily as an operational 
necessity—due to the limited number of aviators authorized in comparison to 
the numbers of high performance aircraft required. It also recognizes its 
responsibility to the Congress to preserve the training investment of our highly 
experienced staff officers through the medium of regular and frequent aerial 
flights. 

Experience indicates that there will be a small percentage of aviators at 
all ranks who will lose the desired combat potential through decline in motiva- 
tion or lack of skill. Proper administrative measures have been taken to revoke 
their flying status on a continual basis throughout the year rather than annually 
or semiannually as suggested in Report No. 1830. 

The proficiency pilots of today are the squadron, group, wing, and Air Fleet 
Marine Force commanders of tomorrow. The majority have had actual combat 
experience in World War II, Korea, or both. They have survived the rigorous 
screening process that is inherent with aviation and are experienced in modern 
combat aircraft. Each represents a training investment that may conservatively 
be priced between $500,000 and $1 million. The proven air leader must not be 
eliminated promiscuously in the interests of false economy. When lack of skill 
or motivation develops or abuses in the field of proficiency flying are revealed, 
the aviator concerned will be summarily relieved from flying status. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 13, 1959. 
Hon. Grorce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense, 
House Committee on Appropriations. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to the request of your committee for 
each of the military services to report on progress in the area of proficiency 
flying as contained in Report No. 1830 on the Department of Defense appro- 
priation bill, 1959. The ensuing paragraphs contain comments in this regard 
and constitute the report requested by your committee. 
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During the past 2 years the Air Force has conducted a comprehensive reevalu- 
tion of its rated requirements and taken substantial action to insure that only 
those personnel with the professional qualifications to contribute to the Air Force 
mission are retained on flying status. For example, during calendar years 
1957 and 1958, 2,851 rated officers have been suspended from flying. In arriving 
at the above result, the Air Force has employed five major flying status control 
systems which are discussed in detail below: 


A. FLYING EVALUATION BOARD SYSTEM 


The flying evaluation board functions at a local level and is in continuous 
operation throughout the year. It is designed to remove from flying status those 
rated officers who indicate a lack of professional judgment, who exhibit un- 
acceptable habits or traits regarding flying, who fail to meet annual minimum 
flight requirements, and who commit a serious and willful violation of flying 
regulations. ‘These boards are also used to return selected individuals to flying 
status after a full evaluation of all the factors surrounding the original 
suspension. 

B. PHYSICAL STANDARDS SYSTEM 


An annual comprehensive physical examination is required of all rated officers. 
Those personnel who do not meet the established standards are suspended from 
fying. A physical condition which may develop at any time and which is 
below the established standards also results in suspension from flying status. 


C. VOLUNTARY SUSPENSION SYSTEM 


This system establishes review and approval authority for voluntary requests 
from rated officers for suspension from flying status. These requests are based 
upon specialization in nonrated fields, lack of interest, family pressures, ete. 


D. RATED REVIEW BOARD SYSTEM 


Ad hoc rated review boards are convened at Headquarters, USAF when a 
rated skill becomes obsolete as a result of a retired weapons system. Only 
those individuals possessing marked potential as future rated officers are pro- 
vided advanced aircrew training. Those who fail to offer such potential are 
suspended from flying status. 


E. CENTRAL FLIGHT STATUS SELECTION BOARD SYSTEM 


The purpose of this board, which meets annually at Headquarters, USAF 
level, is to remove from flight status those rated officers who, because of age 
and specialization in nonrated fields, cannot be expected to meet Air Force 
standards as members of aircrew and aerial leadership positions. 


A summary of suspensions from the Air Force flying status rolls 


Calendar year 


1958 





PV ORUMEATY BUSUOREIOON <6. doi cveadénenncdens 
D. ALO POUIOW) PORTO: 5 oiss~ nays cheosedinens=dowe 


E, Central flight status selection board..--......-.-------- 


31 

B. Physic: als sus pensions Fw. Lbsnebevesesdenad Usabuceetsssoetesebeacuonesedee 3 243 
| 69 

130 

125 390 


OE ins ccgdewtnndsstenateesscewntatiieiat<cos bid tl Sete tas 1, 898 953 
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Figures under A above are as of Oct. 31, 1958; figures under B above are as of Sept. 30, 1958; figures under 
C above are as of Nov. 30, 1958; figures under D and E above are as of the entire calendar year. 

? The figures of 331 and 118 indicate gross suspensions. Flying evaluation boards are also used to return 

individuals to flying status after a complete evaluation of the circumstances surrounding the original basis 
forremoval. The figure of 129 provided the committee during the fiscal year 1959 hearings indicated the 
het suspensions by this action for the most recent 12-month period available at os time. 

‘ Phys sical suspensions of 243 encompass the period Jan. 1, 1957, through Dee. 1957. The figure of 299 
provided the committee during the fiscal year 1959 hearings encompassed the hee recent 12-month period 
available at that time. 

‘Rated review boards suspended 130 individuals during calendar year 1957. This figure was added to 
the Central Flight Status Selection Board figure during the fiscal year 1959 hearings and reported as 1,255 
Since rated review board actions and CFSSB actions during 1957 were very similar. 
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It is desired to point out that four of the five direct-control measures men- 
tioned above are in continuous operation throughout the year. Only one, the 
eentral flight status selection board system is conducted on an annual basis, 
The committee report has recommended that this system be changed to a semi- 
annual frequency. The scope and administrative nature of this review, with 
the requirement for a detailed evaluation in consecutive selection boards at all 
echelons of command, renders it impracticable to change to a semiannual fre- 
quency without seriously compromising the quality of the individual evaluations, 
Therefore, the Air Force strongly recommends a continuation of the review 
on an annual basis and hopes that the committee will approve this recom- 
mendation. 

It should also be pointed out that the Air Force rated personnel structure is 
subjected to continuous revision by losses and gains through many other means 
in addition to the direct controls outlined above. These include: 

1. Tour termination. 

2. Attrition through death, resignation, etc. 
Retirement. 
Voluntary release. 
Reduction in force. 

6. Continuous modification of rated officer training rates. 

For example, during fiscal year 1958, the Air Force lost from its rated officer- 
on-flying status inventory, an additional 7,609 rated officers as follows: 5,701 
rated officers whose obligated tours heraniiabad and who did not desire to remain 
in a military flying career: 847 rated officers were lost by death, resignation, 
and normal discharge; 101 rated officers retired; 206 rated career Reserve of- 
ficers decided not to continue in an Air Force career; and 754 rated officers 
were released from active duty through reduction-in-force. 

Because of these high loss rates the rated officer structure underwent a net 
reduction of 4,147 during the fiscal year. In addition, the pilot training rate 
has been reduced twice within the past 18 months, the most recent reduction 
being made during the current month. Thus, the Air Force believes it has 
taken eveny reasonable action in the direct inventory control area to insure 
that flying status, participation in the proficiency flying program and the 
payment of flight pay is being granted only to those officers who have a real 
potential to contribute to the Air Force mission. 

In addition, the Air Force appointed a board of highly qualified senior officers 
to study and evaluate the rated requirements on a long-range basis. This study 
indicates that the existing inventory of rated officers is closely alined to existing 
requirements and that the projections of inventory and requirement, although 
declining in the years ahead, present no major problems that cannot be handled 
through a continuation of austere training rates, normal attrition, and flight 
status control systems that are now in existence. 

Further, the Air Force has recently conducted a field survey in an attempt 
to isolate the amount of flying performed by the so-called proficiency flyer in 
support of a necessary administrative or logistical requirement. Although this 
survey has not been finalized, initial indications are that more than 50 percent 
of the proficiency flying hours are in actuality flown in direct support of the 
Air Force’s combat mission. The remainder of the proficiency flying performed 
by the Air Force is accomplished primarily to enhance the flying knowledge and 
skill of the individual. In this regard, an ever-increasing amount of this pure 
proficiency flying is being accomplished in a jet aircraft. For example, from 
June 1957 to June 1959 (programed), 1,105 conventional aircraft of the B-25, 
B-26, and C—45 types will have been phased out of the active aircraft inventory 
for administrative or proficiency purposes. At the same time the jet aircraft 
inventory for proficiency flying will have increased from 472 to 1,187. 

Although the foregoing presents substantial progress in the control of pro- 
ficiency flying, the whole subject is under further careful review at the present 
time, and you will be advised of any significant steps that may be taken. 

Sincerely yours, 


Te go 


- 
~ 


JAMES H. Dovuatas. 


Mr. Tomson. I understand you to say that even though they are 
found not suited for further flying they continue to draw ‘their flight 


pa 
Xr. Jackson. Yes. For personnel with over 20 years’ rated service. 
That is authorized by statute. 
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Mr. Ler. Those with over 20 years’ rated service will continue to 
draw their flight pay. That is authorized by statute. Those who 
are removed from flying status with less than 20 years of service would 
have to lose their flight pay under the present law. We are consider- 
ing a longer range program as this problem of managing our inventory 
of ‘fliers as the problem becomes more acute. As you get more mis- 
siles in your system we are considering a longer range program that 
would extend the : authority we now have for the 20- -year people per- 
haps to other categories, but we have not fully completed our studies 
on that. 

Mr. Manon. What do you mean, to other categor ies ? 

Mr. Ler. Someone with 18 years’ experience instead of 20 years’ 
experience in flying. There might be an age cutout point. 

Mr. Manon. Are we going to “have any special proficiency pay for 
officers in the missile field? Are there any studies being made of that 
kind ¢ ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Not with respect to what we are discussing here, Mr. 
Chairman. There has been a provision in the Pay Act. with which 
you are undoubtedly familiar that would provide for special pay for 
officers quite aside from the flying pay. This matter is presently 
under study and we have not yet determined how it will be imple- 
mented. 


READINESS AND EFFECTIVENESS OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 
TO SUPPORT REGULAR FORCES 


Mr. Manon. Would it be appropriate to ask for your opinion with 
regard to the readiness and effectiveness of the National Guard and 
the Reserve components to support the Regular forces in the event 
of an emergency ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. It would be appropriate. Today, as I have indi- 
cated in my formal presentation, we can state that 90 percent of the 
members of our Reserve components now have at least basic training; 
that we have the strongest and most. Ready Reserve that we have ever 
had in the history of owr country and that that in the event of an 
emergency those on the reserve rolls in the Ready Reserve would be 
mobilized within a maximum time of 6 months. 

Mr. Manon. Do your plans contemplate the use of the National 
Guard or the Reserves in the event of limited war, or will they be 
used only for general war? 

Mr. Jackson. The term “limited war” is one that is a little bit diffi- 
cult to measure up to whether or not the Reserves would be used. 

Mr. Manon. In a Korean-type war what would be the situation ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would think the Reserves would be used. 

Mr. Manon. They were used before? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. But it would be an emergency of some magnitude be- 
fore you would use them ¢ 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 


STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL GUARD AND THE RESERVES 


Mr. Manon. Do you have an opinion as to the strength of the Re- 
erves and the National Guard? You know that there has been a 
38181—59—pt. 83——_6 
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controversy between the executive and the legislative branches on that, 
Do you think that we are wrong about this “business of a 400 000 Air 
National Guard and a 300,000 Reserve? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, if I may answer it this way, the Department of 
Defense and the President are requesting that the floor set forth in 
the Appropriation Act be removed. Furthermore, in answer to your 
question, the Department of Defense, with the approval of the ad- 
ministration, fixed the ceiling, as you know, at 360,000 for the Guard 
and 270,000 for the Reserves, and perhaps in answer to your question 
this would be the posture that the Defense Department would sub- 
seribe to. 

Mr. Manon. You had no part in your establishment in making that 
decision ? 

Mr. Jackson. We made our contribution to the determination that 
was made by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Manon. Wasit.an important part ? 

Mr. Jackson. As indicated here, our office has to do with Man- 
power, Personnel and Reserves, and as you know, our office was very 
active in promoting the National Reserve Act.2 years ago. We have 
stressed the importance of the fact that the better trained Reserves 
and the better retention in the Reserve and the greater readiness of 
the Reserve is a basis for not requiring as many Reserves. We think 
that 360,000 well-trained National Guardsmen are perhaps more ef- 
fective than 400,000 that are not trained. 

Mr. Manion. What about 400,000 that are well trained ? 

Mr. Jackson. 400,000 that are well trained is not, according to the 
Department of Defense, now required. 


REORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL GUARD AND THE RESERVES 


Mr. Manon. Do you think that we should change the missions or 
the organization of the National Guard and the Reserve? Do you 
have any plans to that effect ? 

Mr. JAC KSON. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Is there any proposal now being considered by the 
Department of Defense at any level of which you know which would 
merge the Guard and the Reserves into one reserve component ? 

Mr. Jackson. I have never heard of any such proposal. May I add 
to my last response a caveat—we have plans of somewhat changing 
the organization of the National Guard and the Army Guard along 
pentomic lines or patterns. To that degree we plan a change in the 
organization. 

Mr. Anprews. I think we were told that they were hoping to get 
the Army and the Reserves to use the same armories. 

Mr. Manon. That is a long-range proposal. Have you done any- 
thing toward such joint utilization ? ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. This is a definite policy, that the possibility of 
joint utilization must be definitely considered before it is even recom- 
mended to the Congress by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Anprews. For armories to be built in the future. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. And those in existence where they can accommodate 
the extraload. That has been considered by the Subcommittee on Con- 
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struction to quite a degree; in other words, consolidation under one 
roof. 

Mr. Anprews. May I ask this question: is that the forerunner of 
plans that the chairman mentioned of combining the Army National 
Gwuard and the np ai wl 

Mr. Jackson. I do not think so, because this utilization involves all 
services as well as the National Guard—the Army, the Navy Reserves 
where feasible, and the Marine Reserves, so it would not seem to me 
that it was any indication of a forerunner of joining the guard and 
the Army. I have not heard of any such proposal. 


INCREASE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL IN OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Anprews. I noticed a reduction in the number of civilian em- 
ployees in all branches except the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
which indicates an increase of 116 positions. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. For 1960. Why the increase in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Jackson. That is brought about by the additional requirements 
under the reorganization plan for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, addi- 
tional personnel for ARPA, the research and development program 
for missiles and the like. 


COMPARISON OF COST OF MAINTAINING ACTIVE MILITARY PERSONNEL AND 
GUARDSMEN 


Mr. Anprews. I wish that you would tell me, if you can—and if you 
cannot, supply it for the record—the cost of maintaining one soldier 
in the Regular Army and the cost of a National Guardsman to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Jackson. A National Guardsman on active duty ? 

Mr. Anprews. He would be in the Regular Army if he were on 
active duty. 

Mr. Jackson. Not necessarily in the Regular Army. 

Mr. Anprews. What I would like to get is a comparison between 
the upkeep of a soldier in the Regular Army and a National Guards- 
man. 

Mr. Jackson. Do you have any special grade E—1 or E-2? 

Mr. Anprews. Let them be the same grade. 

Mr. Jackson. I can submit that for the record. 

(The information follows :) 


Comparison of estimated average military personnel cost of a person in the 
Active Army with a person in the Army National Guard for fiscal year 1960 


enw tee te es Fal ee les Se ee eek, $4, 088 
Army National Guard 505 


It is felt that the use of overall averages presents the best basis of comparison. 


INVOLUNTARY SEPARATIONS PRIOR TO ELIGIBILITY FOR RETIREMENT 


Mr. Anprews. I have had quite a few complaints from officers in 
the ranks of captain, major, and lieutenant colonel who served 17 or 
18 years and then received a r.i.f. notice, or a notice that their services 
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would be terminated maybe a year or a year and a half before com- 
pletion of their 20 years’ service when they would be eligible for some 
kind of retirement pay. 

What has been done to sympathize with those men, if nothing else! 
It seems to me it is a little cruel to let a man serve 18 or 19 years and 
then chop him off just before the time for him to retire with benefits, 

Mr. Jackson. In no instance do we chop anyone off except for 
cause after 18 years of service. We have had instances where men 
who had served a long time in the Reserves have been involuntarily 
relieved, and in my formal presentation I referred to what is called 
the proposed Reserve contract law which is now before the Armed 
Services Committee, in which the inequity of separating a man after 
15 or 16 years is very materially corrected. I think all of those who 
are interested, as we all are, and particularly the Congress, will be 
quite pleased with the proposal to correct these inequities now being 
proposed and urged by the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 


RATIO OF OFFICER TO ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary, on page 9 of your prepared statement I 
would like to explore br iefly the statement that you made to the chair- 
man in regard thereto. I note here that the Secretary of Defense and 
your office have made a critical study of the proper ratio between offi- 
cers and enlisted men. And down below, if I have calculated the per- 
centages correctly, you have 1 officer in the Army for every 7.7 men, 
in the Navy approximately 1 officer for every 9, in the Marine Corps 
1 officer for every 11, and in the Air Force 1 for ev ery 6.5. 

Have you completed the study yet on this proper relationship or 

‘atio between officers and men ? 

Mr. Jackson. Perhaps the word “study” may be a little bit mis- 
leading. This is an annual study, an annual review, in which we 
examine the ratios, 

Mr. Ritey. You used the word “critical.” 

Mr. Jackson. It is a critical study. 

Mr. Ruzey. I would think that it would mean you have gone into 
it more intensively than ever before. 

Mr. Jackson. It is different from a study where you conclude it and 
make a report on it, and that is the end of it, That is why I say per- 
haps “study” is not the best choice of word. But we have borne 
down on this situation, if you will, and that is because we have been 
concerned with the increased ratio, and we have had questions from 
Congress in regard to these ratios as being excessive. This is a mat- 
ter which has perhaps warranted a more critical study in recent times 
because there have been criticisms of the amount of the officer ratio. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you established any criteria in regard to the 
various services as to the proper proportion of officers to men—en- 
listed men ¢ 

Colonel Keck. Yes, we have. We feel that the ratio as indicated 
for fiscal year 1960 

Mr. Riney. You are just confirming what is in existence. What 
I want to know is whether you have come up with a study that would 
indicate a proper relationship between the number of officers and the 
number of enlisted men you have, including noncomissioned officers 
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Colonel Kxcx. Yes, but this is not a constant ratio because it varies 
with weaponry and it varies with the total strength of the forces. 
The Congress recognized this when they passed the Officer Grade 
Limitation Act, w herein if the total strength decreased the percentage 
of officers increased due to certain fixed numbers we have on duty with 
the MAAGS and NATO and places of that order. 

Mr. Ritey, I still do not seem to get an answer to my question. 
It seems to me that there ought to be certain limits, a minimum and 
a maximum, in regard to that. I know that it does vary with the 
size of the forces. 

Colonel Krcx. Yes. 

Mr. Ritey. But there ought to be some known zone, it seems to me, 
that would give you an efficient organization. 

Colonel Kxcx. Again, sir— and I am not trying to dodge the ques- 
tion—it depends upon the weaponry. For example, each of the serv- 
ices has submitted to this committee their reports on their officer 
ratios for this year, and if I just may, as one indication of how this 
does vary, say that the Air Force report indicates that presently in 
manned aircraft, an average B-52 wing today has an officer ratio of 
15.7 percent while the officer requirement in the Atlas-Titan missile 
organization is projected at 11 percent at the present time. 

Now, therefore, the total percentage of officers at any one point 
in time will bear a direct relationship to the manned wings against 
missiles in all other types of organizations. We cannot at any one 
point in time pic k out and say, “This is the ratio that should now 
hold, or will.” TI believe that the planned figures for 1960 show a 
reduction in the case of the Air Force—they drop from 15.6 to 15,.4— 
and hold fairly constant in the other services. That is not to say 
the same ratio we plan for 1960 would be proper for 1961, or any fu- 
ture years—depending again upon the weaponry and our commitments, 

Mr. Ritey. Is your highest officer ratio in the big bombers? 

Colonel Keck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. That is lower than the average. I think you said 15.2, 
did you not ? | 

Colonel Keck. That is in a B-52 wing; yes, sir. That is the combat 
wing itself. 

Mr. Rirey. That still lowers your average. 

Colonel Kreck. The total figure takes into account not only the wings 
but places like the Pentagon. or NATO or senior staffs or joint com- 
mands where almost 100 percent are officers. 

Mr. Rirey. I note that the ratio has been going up for some years 
inall of the services. 

Colonel Kreck. Yes,sir. This is because the strength has been going 
down as well as other factors. 

Mr. Ritry. Why is it not possible to keep approximately the same 
ratio? 

Colonel Kreck. Sir, when the total strength of the Air Force, for 
txample, goes down, the numbers of people that we are still committed 
to maintain in the JCS, in NATO, in MAAG, and places of that 

nature, do not go down. Therefore, the total ratio of officers in- 
creases, and the total ratio of officers has increased over the past years 
because the total strength has decreased. 
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RELEASE OF PASSED-OVER OFFICERS AFTER 20 YEARS OF SERVICE 


Mr. Ritry. Mr. Secretary, I notice you have several bills pending 
before the legislative committee which give you the authority to relieve 
officers who “have been passed over after they have had 20 years of 
service. Do you havea number of officers in the next few years who you 
think will come under that authorization, which will somewhat reduce 
this ratio? 

Mr. Jackson. That provision, sir, complements the pay bill and 
was practically a must when the pay bill was considered. It has to do 
with the officers who reach the 20-year mark and who have a guarantee 
under the law now of going on to 26, 28, and 30 years, respectively ; 28 
in the Navy. It was said that those officers who are assured of being 
carried on unless they commit some act which would warrant. their 
dismissal by, such as a separation by court-martial, might not measure 
up to these new standards. This isa management plan. We cannot 
say how many. These will be determined by boards as to whether or 
not they should be continued, assuming they have twice been passed 
without being promoted. Then the board will recommend to. the 
Secretary those men whom they fee] are not performing to the standard 
required by the new pay bill. 

To answer your question, to the degree that they are separ ated—and 
undoubtedly it is intended that there will be a screening of these of- 
ficers—it would cut down the ratio. 

That again has a reference to requirements and the overall need 
of the officer staff. This isa management tool which was insisted wpon 
if the Congress were to approve the very considerable pay raises: s0 
a man who has arrived, so to speak, can rest on his oars for the next 6 
years as long as he keeps out of trouble. 

Mr. Ritey. I am trying to find out, if T can, how it would affect this 
budget in future years. Have you made any study in regard to that! 

Mr. Jackson. These officers who are separated will, of course. go 
on to retirement. They will go on earlier than they would if they 
staved for the prescribed period. 

Mr. Manon. What percentage of their salary do they get when they 
retire at 20 years? 

Mr. Jackson. One-half of their base pay. But T do not want to 
imply, sir, that there is a net gain of personnel there. They move 
out. and new officers are promoted within the prescribed ratio. 

Mr. Ritry. I understand that. What would be their retirement at 
30 vears? 

Mr. Jackson. They would get the maximum, three-quarters of their 
base pay. 

Mr. Ritry. So a man is iniured to some extent, at least financially. 
if he is forced out at the end of 20 years. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. sir. That is why we have restricted it to those 
who have failed of selection twice and those whom a board of eeneral 
officers find are not measuring up to the required standard. So it is 
not done arbitrarily, but it is a feature of the bill to make their 

performance consistent with the high amounts that are prescribed 
under the new pay bill. 

Mr. Rinry. Does that apply to career officers and Reserve officers 
who have been on active duty for that length of time? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; it does. 
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Mr. Ritey. There is no difference in the treatment, is there? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. The number of Reserve officers who are on 
after 20 years now is comparatively small. They attain retirement 
and, generally speaking, they retire at that point. We have very few 
who have reached far past the retirement age. It is largely the 
Regular who will be affected by this bill. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Rinry. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, I do not know whether this comes 
under your jurisdiction or not, but there is a story in the morning 
paper to the effect that Represent: itive Tollefson, of Washington, 

wants an investigation of the style in which Government workers are 
traveling by airplane at taxpayers’ expense. I am reading the story 
here. He says too many Government employees are taking de luxe 
“champagne” flights rather than economy flights, and he requests an 
investigation. He told of a businessman flying from Europe to this 
country aboard a jetplane who found most of the de luxe passengers 
were Government personnel, and most of the economy passengers 
were businessmen. Round-trip de luxe fare is $903.40, while the 
economy rate is $478.70. 

Do you know anything about how your people travel? Do you 
know anything about this news story? 

Mr. Jackson. I read it this morning, sir, for the first time. Of 
course, this is not. exclusively Defense Department travelers. 

Mr. Anprews. No; he is referring to the whole Government, I 
think, but it seems to me if they used some of these economy flights 
they could save considerable money. Maybe none of your people take 
these “champagne” flights. 

Mr. Jackson. This is a personal view at this time which I have not 
had a chance to go into, but. for the jet flight over and back from 
Europe, there is a wide divergency betweda first and second class, 
and I would certainly say that, barring some very extraordinary rea- 
son, the second class is very ample for the purposes of Government 
travel. There may be emergency situations. There may be no va- 
cancies in second class and it is imperative that someone go. There 
would be exceptions, but generally speaking I would subscribe to that 
polic Ys 

Mr. Sreprarp. Ts this not the situation insofar as the services are 
concerned? Do they not have a major portion of this type of trans- 
portation on contract, both with railroads and aviation companies, 
civilian operators ? Is that not true? 

Mr. Jackson. You refer to civilians? 

Mr. Suepparp. No; not necessarily confined to civilians at all. It 
is my understanding and I think the understanding of the rest of us 
here that in your contractual procedures in the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, and perhaps the Pentagon—I do not know—you enter into 
contracts with private operators for the purpose of transporting per- 
‘sonnel on a contractual charge. Two years ago there was an extreme 
controversy as to what portion of that should be handled by MATS 
versus what portion should be handled by private industry. It was 
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clearly expressed by our committee that, generally speaking, the policy 
for handling transportation of personnel was by contract with certain 
stipulated civilian air operators, and not just this haphazard manner 
of everybody going down and operating upon an individual trans- 
portation basis or having their orders cut individually. 

I am speaking about the total operation. There could be individual 
exceptions, as we know. I certainly have been under the impression 
that the contractual procedure is part of that field. Am I right or 
wrong about that, General Moore? That was discussed at quite 
some length. j 

General Moorr. Generally speaking, you are right, Mr. Chairman. 
The matter is handled by Secretary McGuire’s office and through 
MATS. 

Very briefly, MATS run some planes that they own. In addition 
to that, they contract with commercial carriers for so much per load 
in other cases. The percentage deviation between those they contract 
for, and their own planes which they operate, was a matter of some 
controversy. 

That is also true with respect to the Military Sea Transport Serv- 
ice. They operate ships with their own forces. Then from time to 
time they have an excess load and, for example, they might go out 
and contract for a block of space on the steamship America or any 
other steamship. That is at a negotiated price or competitive bid. 

Mr. Suerrarp. All of them in competitive bid status. So if you 
want to reduce your cost by leaving this so-called champagne rat- 
ing, go back and analyze your contracts. I think you will find this 
is slightly erroneous. There may be exceptions to the rule, of course. 
I am talking about the mass-transportation aspect of it. 

General Moore. I might add further mailer aspect. Counting 
all of that, you still have in the Department of Defense, from time 
to time, people who must travel, the cost of which must be paid for 
from appropriated funds. Then when you get out there you are 
generally limited on boats to the lowest first-class fare available. If 
you happen to go on certain flights, you are perfectly within your 
rights if you pay the minimum first-class fare, even though it carries 
a meal with it. 

Mr. Suepparp. To my colleagues who are interested in this subject, 
I believe this would be more appropriately directed to Mr. McGuire's 
office. Ask him for an explanation of the total coverage and the 
policy under which personnel are transported. 

Mr. OsrertaGc. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Norrett. May I make one statement here, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Osrertac. I wish to speak on the same subject. 


Mr. Anprews. I had the witness. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 


Mr. Osrerrac. Mr. Secretary and General Moore, as I understand 


this development, first of all, reference has been made to the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee for study or investigation. On the 
other hand, I interpret the general problem to be one whereby the 
mass of Government employees and officials and, more particularly, 
military, are using commercial operation under Government orders. 
They are by and large exercising and using these orders for de luxé 
transportation rather than the regular or normal transportation, 
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~ they seem to be the only people who have the right to use de luxe 
transportation, and the regular paying passengers “otherwise are in 
ier classifications of transportation. 

Consequently it would seem that in commercial transportation, 
Government employees by and large, by virtue of circumstances or 
otherwise, are the mass users of de luxe transportation. It may be 
a problem which should be dealt with. What the answer is is another 
question. That is the way I see it. 

Mr. Anprews. It is stated here that he told of a businessman flying 
from Europe to this country aboard a jet plane who found most of 
the de luxe passengers were Government personnel and most of the 
economy passengers were businessmen. We might save some money 
if we took a look at it. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The gentleman from Arkansas. 


INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION PRIOR TO ELIGIBILITY FOR RETIREMENT 


Mr. Norreti. Mr. Chairman, my question has to do with the dis- 
charge of old Army and Navy men. I know the Army has done this 
a good many times, but I want to be registered against the practice. 
A man goes into service when he is young and receives promotion 
after promotion, and then when he reaches 16 or 17 or 18 years of 
service and is still in good health, it appears to me, Mr. Secretar y, he 
is entitled to remain in the service. He may not be able to earn pro- 
motions, but he ought to be permitted to remain in the service until 
he reaches 20 years of service. 

I hope you will not try to change the present law about that, because 
these older men ought to be ti ken care of. 

Mr. Jackson. We are trying to improve the law with regard to the 
reservist who has served 16 or 17 years, so in the event he is separated 
he will be treated far more equitably. If he reaches 18, he will go 
through to retirement. 

Mr. Norrexu. If it is a matter of improvement, all right, but I know 
of Army men who reached maybe 18 or 19 years of good service, and 
all at. once they received notice of discharge. Unless he is in bad 
health, he should not be discharged until he reaches at least the age of 
retirement. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman from New York, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Mr. Secretary, I would like to get a clearer picture 
on the whole question of civilian manpower and its relationship to our 
overall military operation. Is it fair to say that in this day of modern 
military function it is economical and practical to employ or to use 
military people for duties or services for which you can employ or hire 
indigenous civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Jackson. I am not sure I get the import of your question. 


REDUCTION IN INDIGENOUS PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Osterrac. Is it economical and wise to use our military per- 
sonnel, particularly overseas, for many functions or operations for 
which you could employ civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Jackson. I think we do have military personnel overseas en- 
gaged in activities which could have been performed by indigenous 
personnel in certain instances. 
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Mr. Osrerrac. According to your report, I see that there is a re- 
duction in civilian personnel strength. Is that the sum and substance 
of it? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Osrerrac. And you anticipate even greater reductions in the 
future / 

Mr. Jackson. This is a reduction in the employment of indigenous 
personnel overseas. 

Mr. Ostertac. Yes, that is what I mean. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. In your statement you say that these decreases are 
planned because of the phase-down of the workload in the Far East. 
Is that the whole answer and the whole reason ? 

Mr. Jackson. As far as I know, that is the only concrete reason 
we have. Have you anything to add? 

Mr. Ler. The large rollbac kin Ji apan would account for the major 
decrease, where the military forces in Japan were reduced quite con- 
siderably during 1957 and 1958, and it was not necessary to maintain 
so many indigenous personnel. We still have on the order of 186,000 
indigenous personnel on the payroll in all services overseas, and we 
think that is pushing the use of them just about as far as our require- 
ments permit and as they are needed. I think they are dropping about 
94,000 this year, largely because of the rollback of troops in the Far 
East and the fact that we re: ally do not need them over there. We could 
not use any of them to do jobs by the military over there now. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is the reduction of indigenous civilian personnel in 
any sense decreasing the effectiveness of our military personnel? Are 
you substituting military manpower for civilian duties? 

Mr. Ler. No, sir. In this particular instance it was a withdrawal 
of a large number of Army combat troops from Japan, and with that 
was associated some reduction of indigenous personnel in support type 
functions simply because there were not so many troops to perform 
laundry and do work for. 

Mr. Osrertac. What is the picture in Europe? 

Mr. Ler. It has been relatively stable on the whole in Europe. There 
have been some shifts from country to country. 

Mr. Osrertac. The projected program will remain relatively stable? 

Mr. Ler. Reasonably stable; yes, sir. For example, there is some 
building up in Spain in the Air Force during this current fiscal year. 
They are adding some additional while they | are going down some in 
Morocco. You get shifts from country to country, but the total is 
fairly level. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Mr. Chairman, so far as the acting chairman is con- 
cerned, this session is now over. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, sir. 
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1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Direct obligations: j | 

01 Personal services: Military........-...-.-.--.- $2, 934, 370,455 | $2,975, 856,000 | $2, 989, 049, 00 
02 Travel_. mina Saas Pe 4 182, 872, 973 177, 181, 000 | 172, 380, 000 
03 Transportation of things- Shakde tan asock oe ddan 50, 071,077 | 54, 522, 000 48, 512,000 
07 Other contractual services. _...........--- - 8, 649, 144 14, 364, 000 | 13, 044,000 | 
O08 Supplies and materials_- 5 nc acta 266, 198, 546 252, 829, 000 | 232, 572,000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.........- | 5, 230 5,000 | 5,000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims.-_-..-_-.-] 2, 292. 000 2, 598, 000 | 2, 500, 000 
14 Interest... paeeseatn =, 1, 590, 000 | 1, 500, 000 | 1, 450, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments.” = SoS 43, 002, 619 46, 197, 000 | 54, 551, 000 

Total direct obligations. -.................... | 3, 489, 052, 044 3, 525, 052, 0 000 3, 514, 063, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: | | 7 

01 Personal services: Military..............-.- 3, 913, 247 5, 142, 000 5, 290, 00% 
02 Travel. ee Boe 1, 971, 632 2, 743, 000 | 2, 783, 000 
07 Other contractual services Aavitcaltatalian : 28, 323 40, 000 | 50, 000 
08 Supplies and materials......................__-- 176, 500, 000 186, 900, 000 | 184, 800, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments_. a a a a 86, 798 60, 000 | 77, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations............_-_- 182, 500, 000 194, 885, 000 198, 000, 000 

Total obligations __-__- pili occinateaataiars 3, 671, 552, 044 | 8,719, 987,000 | 3, 707, 063, 0 

| 





Mr. Manon. General Collins, we will proceed now with the con- 
sideration of Army manpower. Do you have a statement to present! 

General Cotiins. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have. 

Mr. Manon. We are pleased to have you and your colleagues before 
the committee, and we will now listen to your statement without inter- 
ruption. Proceed. 


SraTEMENT OF Deputy Curler or StTarr ror PERSONNEL 


General Cotitins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to discuss the Army 
military personnel appropriation request for fiscal year 1960. This 
appropriation provides for the numerous activities constituting the 
military personnel program. It contains principal budget items of 
pay, allowances, iaiiee. subsistence, and permanent change-of- 
station travel. Such other costs as death gratuity, mortgage-insur- 
ance premiums, interest on soldiers’ deposits, and the employer’ S con- 
tribution to social security are also included. The cost requirements 
have been carefully reviewed. They support the force structure, per- 
sonnel strengths, and deployments presented earlier to you by the 
Secretary of ‘the Army and the Chief of Staff. 

I will discuss first, the fund requirements for fiscal year 1960 as 
compared with fiscal year 1959, including the requirements in each 
budget activity; second, the impact of recent legislation on person- 
nel in the Army; and, finally, a brief outline of our new enlisted 
evaluation system. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1960 is based upon a level 
strength Army throughout the year of 870,000 with a June 30, 1960 
force “of 89,600 officers, 10,500 warrant officers, 768,200 enlisted men, 
and 1,700 cadets. This will be almost ex: ictly the same personnel 
structure as we will have on June 30, 1959. The estimate for this 
appropriation request in fiscal year 1960 is $3,514,063,000, which is 
a decrease of $11 million from the requirement for fiscal year 1959. 
Although end strengths in the two comparative years are identical, the 
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lower cost is due to a reduction of 17,100 in the average or man-year 
strength and to a decrease in permanent change of station travel. 
The difference in average strength occurs as a result of the phase- 
down from a higher beginning strength i in fiscal year 1959. A varia- 
tion of this magnitude in average strength would ordinarily create 
greater cost reductions; however, in fiscal year 1960 there are off- 
setting cost increases which I will explain during my discussion of 
individual budget programs. The breakout of the cost estimate by 
budget activity is shown on the chart appended as inclosure No. 1 to 
the written presentation in your possession. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 1000 (PAY AND ALLOWANCES) 


Budget program 1000, containing 87.7 percent of our military per- 
sonnel cost requirement, provides | pay and allowances at statutory 
rates for all military personnel in the Active Army. It includes 
basic pay, basic allowance for quarters, basic allowance for sub- 
sistence, oversea station allowance, special and incentive pay, lump- 
sum terminal leave pay, reenlistment bonus, readjustment pay, em- 
ployer’s social security contributions, and the cost of clothing. The 
fiscal year 1960 estimate of $3.83 billion reflects an increase of $10.2 
million over fiscal year 19% 59. This anomaly results primarily from 
five major cost increases which are not entirely offset by the decreased 
average strength. 

First, an increase in social security contributions due to enactment 
of Public Law 85-840 which provides for a 20-percent increase in rates 
effective January 1, 1969. 

Second, a large increase in the amount for our proficiency pay pro- 
gram which was authorized in Public Law 85-422. This program, 
which will be phased over a 4-year period, was initiated in November 
1958. The second step in fiscal year 1960 provides for an increase in 
the average number receiving this incentive pay from 8 674 to 44,400. 

Third, an increase in the number of personnel authorized to mess 
separately and in the cost of basic allowance for subsistence. The 
latter is in conformance with a directive from the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Effective January 1, 1959, enlisted men authorized 
to mess separately and those on leave are paid $1.15 a day instead of 
the former $1.10. 

Fourth, an increase in the noncommissioned officer and specialist 
ratio. The major portion of this increase is in grades E-8 and E-9 
in accordance with a phased plan for implementing Public Law 
80-422. 

Fifth, the increase in average basic pay rates resulting from lon- 
gevity or aging of the personnel force. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 1200 (SUBSISTENCE) 


Budget program 1200 provides funds to purchase food consumed by 
enlisted personnel of the Active Army. The daily per capita feeding 
costs upon which this estimate is computed are $1.13 for the conti- 
nental United States and $1,10 for oversea commands. 

The estimate of $193.2 million for subsistence in fiscal year 1960 is 
4 decrease of $10.7 million from the cost in fiscal year 1959. The 
reasons for this decrease are threefold. First is the decline in average 








strength. Second is a compensating adjustment in the numbers au- 
thorized basic allowance for subsistence, charged to budget program 
1000, rather than subsistence-in-kind, charged to this program. Third 
is a transfer to the “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropria- 
tion of the cost for meals furnished under contract to applicants for 
enlistment. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 1300 (MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION) 


Budget program 1300 provides funds for the permanent change-of- 
station movement of military personnel, dependents, and household 
goods. Such movement involves travel to the first duty station, travel 
required to train personnel to perform military duties, travel to sup- 
port our worldwide commitments, and travel to separate personnel 
upon completion of tours of duty. 

The estimate of $232.5 million for permanent change-of-station 
travel in fiscal year 1960 is $10.5 million less than the requirement 
for fiscal year 1959. This occurs primarily from the decline in average 
strength, fewer unit moves, reduced number of separations from the 
service, and the continued emphasis on curtailment of travel. 

As you recall, the committee last year took cognizance of the Army’s 
effort to reduce permanent change-of-station movements. However, 
the committee felt that direction must be given toward further stabil- 
izing of personnel, and accordingly reduced the amount for individual 
travel in fiscal year 1959 by $3.8 million. Through determined effort, 
close monitoring, and the further tightening of restrictive policies, 
the Army currently estimates that individual travel may “ held 
within the amount specified by Congress for fiscal year 1959. I would 
like to emphasize that unprogramed travel was generated by situations 
that occurred in Lebanon and Formosa after, of course, the reductions 
imposed by Congress. 

Attached to the written presentation in your possession as inclosure 
No. 2 is a list of policy changes designed to reduce travel taken by 
the Army since the hearings last year. I feel that we have accom- 
plished a great deal in this problem area and that our efforts will have 
continuing effect in future years. Before this committee last year I 
stated that reductions in funds for travel had not hampered or hin- 
dered operations. This statement was factual when made, but. sub- 
sequent reports by field commanders have clearly established that 
restrictive policies made necessary by these fund reductions are now 
having an impact on our operational readiness. In effect, they deprive 
commanders at operational levels of the flexibility necessary to main- 
tain the desired standard of combat efficiency. 

After careful study of all permanent change of station travel 
aspects by the Department of Army staff, we have not modified our 
existing restrictions in this area. However, I would like to emphasize 
that any further limitations, in my opinion, will have serious, un- 
desirable impacts upon the effectiveness of the Army. 

Although we expect to remain within the cost specified by Congress 
for individual] travel in fiscal year 1959, you will note on page 38 of 
the justification sheets that the fiscal year 1960 costs for project 1311 
have increased $2,300,000. I emphasize that this does not mean we 
are relaxing any restrictions with regard to individual travel. The 
increase results essentially from two factors. 
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First, is the modification of currently scheduled unit rotations where- 
by considerably fewer and smaller units will be rotated to and from 
oversea stations. This results in a substantial cost reduction in proj- 
ect 1321 for unit moves. However, in view of the fact that our fiscal 
year 1960 overseas deployments are about the same as in fiscal year 
1959, a compensating adjustment must occur in the movement of indi- 
viduals. Obviously, ‘moving fewer people in units results in the move- 
ment of more personnel replacements overseas as individuals. 

The second factor is the full implementation of the Department of 
Defense rotation policy which prescribes uniform oversea tours for 
members of all services. In effect this policy decreases tours in many 
areas for Army personnel overseas without dependents. For example, 
the tour in Korea has been reduced from 16 months to 13 months with 
the result that we must rotate our personnel more often. This enables 
us to obtain more effective utilization of inductees and thus has over- 
riding beneficial results on the Army personnel picture. 


3UDGET PROGRAM 1400 (OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS) 


Budget program 1400 provides funds for personnel costs incident to 
the apprehension of military deserters, absentees, and escaped mili- 
tary prisoners; interest on soldiers’ deposits; death gratuities; and 
mortgage insurance. 

The estimate of $5,500,000 in this program for fiscal year 1960 repre- 
sents a decrease of $45,000 from the fiscal year 1959 estimate. 

This completes my discussion of the specific budget program re- 
quirements. 

IMPACT OF RECENT LEGISLATION 


I would now like to spend a few minutes in discussing the impact of 
recent legislation on military personnel in the Army. The first of 
these is the new Military Pay Act of 1958, Public Law 85-422, which 
not only adjusted the basic pay of most military personnel but author- 
ized the addition of enlisted E-8 and E-9 patie. and permitted the 
initiation of a proficiency pay plan. Positions which warrant these 
E-8 and E-9 grades are being carefully and systematically identified 
through comprehensive job evaluation and review of unit organiza- 
tional tables. Our initial promotions to grade E-8 were made last 
June and we intend to promote a small number to grade E-9 during 
the last quarter of this fiscal year. Appointments to these two top 
grades will build up in an orderly manner over the next 4 ea so 
that by June 30, 1962, we will have 3,500 E-9’s and 11,000 E-8’s 
Of course, appointments to the new grades will require Reaican: 
review. 

In a similar vein the proficiency pay plan, which will require 4 
years to complete, was initiated last November. It will eventually 
result in proficiency payments to about 15 percent of the total enlisted 
strength of the Army. A flexible plan, it is designed to award extra 
pay in those occupational areas where we must “reduce turnover of 
the skilled individuals who represent a large training investment. It 
also provides an incentive by awarding payments to the more proficient 
personnel in all eligible occupational skills. 

Since passage of the Military Pay Act with its new enlisted grades 
and proficiency pay, our reenlistment rates have reversed their down- 
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ward trend and started upward, particularly among our regulars, 
the hard core we need to retain. Although there were other con- 
tributing factors, it is obvious that this law is having a beneficial effect 
on the morale and retention rates of career personnel. In comparing 
retention rates for the first 6 months of fiscal year 1958 with the like 
period in fiscal year 1959, overall Regular Army reenlistments are up 
from 46.4 percent to 53.9 percent. Significant increases have occurred 
in both first term and career regular categories. The improvement in 
first term reenlistments is particularly gratifying, 22.8 percent for 
the first 6 months of this fiscal year as compared to 14.5 percent for 
the corresponding period in fiscal year 1958. The reenlistment rate 
for inductees has improved slightly. The chart appended as in- 
closure No. 3 to the written presentation in your possession outlines 
the full reenlistment situation since fiscal year 1955. 

The exact impact of the Military Pay Act on our “no prior serv- 
ice” enlistments can never be ascertained specifically, as no increased 
pay results to an enlistee until his third year of service. In addition, 
many other features, such as the changing economic conditions and 
the impact of the missile age have an influence on enlistments. In 
any event, “no prior service” enlistments for the first half of fiscal 
year 1959 were 93 percent above the comparable period in fiscal year 
1958, a most gratifying improvement. I do feel that this increase, 
coupled with the improvement in first term reenlistments, can be 
attributed in part to the new Military Pay Act. The complete pic- 
ture on enlistments since fiscal year 1954 is presented on the same 
inclosure as the table on reenlistments. 

The second item of legislation which has had a decided impact on 
military personnel of the Army is Public Law 85-564. It permits 
better preinduction screening in order that the Army can reject those 
individuals who do not possess the aptitude to absorb modern mili- 
tary training. Asa prelude to this procedure and in conjunction with 
our strength reduction in fiscal year 1958, you will recall that the 
Army discharged about 70,000 low potential soldiers. An additional 
5,100 have been released in the first 5 months of this fiscal year. There 
is no doubt that these discharges and the preinduction screening assist 
in developing a more effective fighting force. 

Another positive and heartening result of the elevation in train- 
ability standards has been the marked improvement in behavior. 
Courts-martial cases have dropped, likewise the convictions and con- 
finements. The reduction in crimes has been so sharp that in March 
we will close another disciplinary barracks leaving only two. Sig- 
nificantly the average monthly general courts-martial rate has de- 
creased from 59.8 per 100,000 for fiscal year 1956 to 22.2 per 100,000 
for the first half of fiscal year 1959. 

A third item of legislation—Public Law 84-881, the Servicemen’s 
and Veterans’ Survivors Benefits Act—continues to give military per- 
sonnel something important to consider when faced with a decision 
to remain in the service. This act was passed 2 years ago, but in a 
recent sample survey, 80 percent of the officers surveyed said that it 
played an important or very important part in their decision to stay 
in the Army; 88 percent of the enlisted personnel in the grade of 
E-—5 and above and 71 percent of the enlisted personnel of grade E+ 
and lower stated the same opinion. 
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Achievement of our aims, retaining well-trained professional 
soldiers, motivating those highly skilled in military specialties to 
advance themselves professionally, and protecting our manpower in- 
vestment by maintaining the morale and esprit of enlisted leaders and 
technicians has been greatly helped by the legislation 1 have discussed. 
The Army is extremely grateful to the Congress. 


THE ENLISTED EVALUATION SYSTEM 


As my last item of discussion, I would like to outline briefly the 
Army’s new enlisted evaluation system. Although we have done 
much to identify, utilize, and retain our skilled soldiers, basic to 
success in the area of personnel management must be some means for 
measuring the relative ability and skill of the soldiers concerned. 
The enlisted evaluation system, when fully implemented, will provide 
the Army with the objective means for measuring these relative 
skills col abilities. The evaluation will be made armywide, which 
will permit comparison of each soldier with all his contemporaries 
who are performing the same duties. We introduced this system this 
past fall after more than 2 years of study, development, and prepara- 
tion. We will gradually extend it over the next 3 or 4 years to include 
virtually every military occupational specialty in the Army. 

Evaluation under this system will include written and performance 
tests and a report on each soldier prepared by his unit commander. 
When combined and scored, these measurements will provide an index 
of each man’s on-the-job proficiency. Commanders will be able to 
use these results as an extremely valuable management tool to ensure 
the selection of the best qualified personnel for such actions as promo- 
tion, award of proficiency pay, and selection for school training. 

At least once each year the Army will give a separate test for each 
skill level of a military occupational specialty. ‘This overall system 
operates under centralized control by the Department of Army En- 
listed Evaluation Center at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. This cen- 
ter will process all tests and evaluations, The final decision on per- 
sonnel actions remains in the hands of the unit commander, but the 
enlisted evaluation system will provide him with a valuable assist. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, this appropriation request represents the Army’s re- 
quirement for direct obligational authority based upon approved de- 
ployments and the current authorized strength objective for fiscal year 
1960. Obligations exist against the Government by statute from the 
time the incoming soldier takes the oath to serve his country until his 
Separation occurs. 

To reach the approved military strength objective and accomplish 
our assigned mission in fiscal year 1960, the Department of Army 
requests $3,514,063,000 in direct obligational authority under this 
appropriation. 

(The following justification data were submitted for the record :) 


38181—59—pt. 3——-7 





Military Personnel, Army Appropriation 
(Dollars in Millions) 


Pay, Allowances and Clothing 
$ 3,082.8 


(P 1000) 


Fiscal Year 1960 Estimate 
§ 3,514,063,000, 
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Poticy CHANGES DESIGNED 10 RepUCE FREQUENCY OF PERMANENT CHANGE OF 
STaTION TRAVEL 


Some of the more recent actions taken to reduce the number of permanent 
change of station movements are as follows: 

(a) The Department of the Army has listed reduction of personnel turbulence 
by maximum use of personnel in place and minimum permanent change of 
station as an area for emphasis in the current troop program of the Army. The 
troop program is disseminated to all major commands and is the basis for the 
development of the other Army control programs (effective date, June 25, 1958). 

(b) A new Army Regulation 614-8, Subject: “Policies on Reduction of Per- 
manent Change of Station Movement” has been published. The regulation is 
designed to consolidate into one directive the pertinent, current instructions on 
permanent change of station movement. Included in the regulation are 19 
specific restrictions designed to reduce individual movements (effective date, 
August 15, 1958). 

(c) An electrically transmitted message, with the widest distribution avail- 
able, has been transmitted emphasizing the need for curtailment of permanent 
change of station movement, and advising the recipients of the reduced amount 
of money available for individual movements in this fiscal year (effective date, 
August 23, 1958). 

(d) Wide publicity has been given to the actions listed above by announce- 
ments in— 

(1) Service newspapers. 
(2) Army News Service Release. 
(3) U.S. Army Personnel Newsletter. 

(e) The Chief of Staff has again brought to the personal attention of the 
most senior commanders the importance of reducing permanent change of station 
movement. 

(f) Gyroscope units and replacement packets continue to move overseas at 
100 percent strength whereas they previously moved overseas at 105 percent 
authorized strength (effective date, August 29, 1957). 

(g) All major commanders now receive by airmail photostat copies of the 
qualification records of all officers who are assigned to their commands and may 
recommend diversions of assignments to reflect unexpected changes in their 
personnel requirements. This procedure previously in effect (October 24, 1957) 
for oversea commands and in continental U.S. commands for combat arms 
officers, minimizes additional movement resulting from improper assignments 
due to unforeseen changes in requirements (effective date, December 1, 1958). 

(h) Day-by-day tabulation of nonbudgeted permanent change of station moves, 
which are occasioned by unprogramed actions, changes in policy, and emergency 
situations is being analyzed to determine the extent and causes of such move- 
ment (effective date, July 1, 1958). 

(i) Enlisted personnel volunteering for airborne duty while assigned to other 
than airborne units and who are entitled to claim dependents travel and move- 
ment of household goods at Government expense, are transferred to the place of 
airborne training on a temporary-duty basis so that if they fail to qualify they 
may be returned to their parent unit without permanent change of station travel 
(effective date, June 25, 1958). 

()) A policy has been approved which restricts voluntary resignation or relief 
from active duty of officers alerted for or on orders for oversea assignment, and 
those overseas until completion of prescribed tour (effective date, December 
5, 1958). 

(k) A system of specific unit assignment of all personnel levied in the United 
States for oversea commands has been implemented. Commencing with the 
January 1959 levy, all such individuals will have been given a specific oversea 


unit of assignment before departing continental United States (effective date, 
January 1, 1959). 
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CURRENT AND Past REENLISTMENT AND ENLISTMENT RECORDS 
1. Reenlistment rates (percent) (includes all personnel who reenlist within 90_days 
from date of discharge) e 


ec lipgloss meioge apy eimgpeeorsnsinphinseage 
Fiscal year 











PRIN ise iti sak teen A) a a PES 59.0 59.0 49. 

PN INN 88090 ew Ne nog Ae 38.9 28.2 39 2 =e 
I gl 82.4 88.8 83. 2 80.4 85.0 
ee oe ee ers eee ee 3.0 3.5 2.7 4.7 4.7 
Ces rr PENI ee ac eee 45.0 31.7 38.3 32.0 16.0 
RN og edhe tach pacenste eRe cwa ce eels eee! 14.5 26.7 24.8 32.3 26,9 


2. No prior service recruitment 





Fisca] year 


1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959! 


— ee | 








—_—_— 


Rei date ie alata eign wiscuie seas adam muuaa mean aaaadula 119, 778 | 93,637 | 68,752 | 78,268 | 63,915 
IES ORT I aceite cnsncucccdnckaenmeneneeese 9,981 | 7,803 | 5,729 | 6,522] 10,652 





1 July through December 1958 only. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Manon. The justifications for Military Personnel, Army, will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The justifications follow :) 


Obligations by project and subproject, military personnel, Army, 
1000, pay and allowances of military personnel 





Actual, Estimate, Actual, Estimate, 
No. fiscal year fiscal year as of fiscal .year 
1958 1959 Dee. 31, 1958 1960 





1011 | Pay and allowances of officers - $788, 414, 000 $820, 200, 000 $417, 387, 872 $816, 715, 000 
1021 | Pay and allowances of enlisted 


ORONO «bs cnn cncmdvadosce 2, 139, 107, 276 | 2, 162, 176, 000 1, 088, 152, 582 2, 186, 154, 000 
1031 | Pay and allowances of cadets. -- 4, 552, 000 4, 274, 000 2, 649, 400 4, 289, 000 
1041 | Purchase of individual clothing - 48, 852, 825 50, 547, 000 42, 111, 768 39, 241, 000 
1051 | Monetary allowance in lieu of 

PE. - cnnbeasaeecuscwkend 38, 004, 285 35, 403, 000 18, 212, 670 36, 442, 000 











Total direct obligations...| 3,018, 930,386 | 3,072,600,000 | 1, 568, 514, 192 3, 082, 841, 000 





(Note.—The obligations 
through Dec. 31, shown 
above include reimburse- 
ments; conversely, the an- 
nual estimates for all 3 years 
exclude reimbursements. 
The tabulation below pre- 
sents the statement on a 
more comparable basis at 
the program level.) 





Total as shown above. -.--..--.- 3, 018, 930, 386 3, 072, 600, 000 1, 568, 514, 200 3, 082, 841, 000 
Reimbursements. ....--.------- 20, 000, 045 eR OND a es ase | 18, 667, 000 
Total, 1000 program......| 3,038, 930,431 | 3,097, 802,000 | 1, 568, 514, 200 | 3, 101, 508, 000 


sai aici eatin iaiiaaaaaaicaaariiataiaaiaiatgi peter immpipeinmetpitiap iin 
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Military personnel fiscal year 1958, fiscal year 1959, and fiscal year 1960—Average 
strength (man-years) by type of personnel 














Actual, fiscal| Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1958 fiscal year fiscal year 
1959 1960 

ND (ND: os pckcepistncenseuigiinastbeaeosasoaiuwnauases 90, 773 86, 548 84, 865 
Officers (Women’s Army Corps, WAC)..-.......-.--..-------- 784 807 875 
Nurses--.--- - cm avenn atk ieainads deb etehadnckabcat ae wamenime 3, 375 3, 339 3, 348 
Army Medical Specialist Corps..........-.....--.-..........- 438 406 412 
Total, GORIMSSIONSG GMOS... ccicicncnwnnsecdcscenucecs 95, 370 91, 100 89, 500 
MEME ORCONE (HRIO) nV doen cdecccedccbdadeeccocacdebubasaces 10, 966 10, 955 10, 550 
Sea CIONEE CRY AA) die een wicndedncccscecsaceeenesenes 41 45 50 
Total, warrant officers...........---...------ee--c------ 11, 007 | 11, 000 10, 600 
TOtA) | CIO DOIN cisidina casicecscdsncnsuceccasavese 106, 377 102, 100 100, 100 
a a it ss ce, ashes 822, 381 775, 350° 759, 800 
ST © 00 NES) oo on fa ee nena nnnand dada keemees 7,054 7, 550 , 000 
Total COESeA DOE on < oo Snccentnn sc ncaddstesessues 829, 435 782, 900 767, 800 
Santotel...<--.... : ee aa eee 935, 812 885, 000 867, 900 
Godse U8. Militars AGQAOMG <occduscnsncusccccgdannsescene 2, 335 2, 300 2, 300 
er NONE ss Jiscuk NaneswuxacnvGedsckoeeanennaeseane 938, 147 887, 300 870, 200 





Military personnel, fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960—Grade structure, beginning, 
end, and man-year strengths by identity 


June 30, June 30, June 30, | Man-years,|) Man-years, 
1958 1959 1960 fiscal year | fiscal year 
1959 1960 
Commissioned officers: 
General: 
OE Se ecunc pa eenuameee 8 3 3 3 3 
So RE SRE LSE a ae em 8 8 & & 8 
UNG: oe St er eee 28 30 30 29 30 
Nc a noe Ba aes Od 200 196 196 197 196 
DRE < e reeeee e a mare ea he 242 237 237 238 237 
NI ore Co oe ee ate ee ee t L 
Lieutenant colonel... 
RMOE cacadcnaneuss 
RUINED SS ST aed oe eae 


Subtotal 


Warrant officers: 














Chief warrant officer, W-4.........-.-- 927 1,085 1,085 1,006 1,085 
Chief warrant officer, W-3.........---- 2, 085 2, 570 2, 570 2, 376 2, 570 
Chief warrant officer, W-2..........-.-- 6, 866 5, 645 5, 645 6, 390 5, 745 
Warrant officer, W-1..............-.-- 1, 237 1, 200 1, 200 1, 228 1, 200 

UCN a a Sr 11,115 10, 500 10, 500 11, 000 10, 600 

Total, officer personnel. ............- 104, 220 100, 100 100, 100 102, 100 100, 100 

Enlisted personnel: 

a re 800 2, 200 108 1, 467 
Ent. <.daaccausacasoubeeceeeuananecuse 330 2, 500 6, 250 1, 754 4, 442 
I oe ce i I te ee 49, 001 46, 500 42, 600 47,372 44, 554 
BP, 2 icniseGuesucusetuseancusseectes 83, 239 85, 000 85, 000 84, 016 85, 000 
aS Sa ea La ae 118, 294 117, 000 118, 500 117, 418 117, 750 
oe as oie tne eae 152, 866 141, 500 144, 950 142, 474 143, 244 
a re 217, 985 196, 900 232, 000 191, 062 219, 089 
Bo ee ae eas aah eee ee 89, 565 108, 000 69, 500 111, 437 87, 687 
Ds nae ae ils ea eee 80, 991 70, 000 67, 200 87, 259 64, 567 

Total, enlisted personnel _-......-.-- 792, 271 768, 200 768, 200 782, 900 767, 800 

ae 896,491 | 868,300 | 968,300 |  885,000| 867.900 
Cadets, U.S. Military Academy------- 1,701 1,7 1, 700 2, 300 2, 300 

ON a Eg il 808, 192 70, 000 | 870,000 | 887,300 870, 200 


-___o ee ——— 
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Strength, gains, and losses by identity, fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 
(to the nearest hundred) 





Cadets, | 








Male and Warrant Enlisted 
WAC NAMS officer personnel USMA Total 
officers 
| 
Actual, fiscal year 1958: 
Ea ae 95, 700 3, 800 11, 100 884, 700 1,800 997, 100 
INE ss Sanit hie asakroaaee 11, 000 400 1, 500 322, 900 700 36, 500 
CONES ci Viusetechncne 17, 400 400 1, 500 415, 300 800 435, 400 
eet ee as 89, 300 3, 800 11, 100 792, 300 1, 700 898, 200 
| ee 91, 600 3, 800 11, 000 829, 400 2, 300 938, 100 
Estimate, fiscal year 1959: 

BOE. ot eo hel eanwaccneel 89, 300 3, 800 11, 100 792, 300 1, 700 898, 200 
Nid ee els oeieiahainas tad oat 8, 200 400 400 318, 400 800 328, 200 
eg ae ols 11, 600 500 1,000 342, 500 800 356, 400 
| RRR ee | 85, 900 3, 700 10, 500 768, 200 1, 700 70, 000 
SN gn tie 87, 400 3, 700 11, 000 782, 900 2, 300 887, 30 

Estimate, fiscal year 1960: 
Begin 85, 900 3, 700 10, 500 768, 200 1, 700 | 870, 000 
11, 300 600 7 249, 200 700 262, 500 
11, 400 500 700 249, 200 7 262, 500 
85, 800 3, 800 10, 500 768, 200 Lea 870, 000 
85, 7 3, 800 10, 600 767, 800 2, 300 870, 200 








Note.—Figures shown do not include personnel detailed to duty with other agencies on a reimbursable 
basis or paid from other funds. 


1011 Pay and allowances of officers 

















| 
Summary of requirements Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 | 1960 
| 

AR IIS NOI io oss aapie ds apne 3 oho a as enene 102, 100 | 100, 100 
erie bon dah bk ase a RaeheeNOUerCeE Rast hidewseubebennecn ue $617, 648, 300 $613, 299, 000 
ere ee oo coe CLagannae ne acucoebenaauabaenan=t ae 83, 128, 000 82, 278, 300 
INNO, 2 iat te os oan oo i esrb ebwneseaanan 58, 662, 600 57, 513, 500 
I i enna dad sudau beh aatekbanecann 12, 573, 800 13, 455, 000 
PA ANN GING oo vee denna en coda taccdesnenscenesuecwns 726, 000 759, 00 
RS ONT BOT GITIOTOD OOD niin ae cnn gegen cee cccdeneuecenes 3, 960, 000 3, 960, 000 
ee NN ee bane teginechucnenbesweenaaee 225, 700 225, 700 
Additional pay for medical and dental officers-_-_..-...-.......- eeaeeenee 10, 284, 300 10, 161, 300 
NIN TIN ki a oo ooh Aaah caw dRREMeea wc prcoubosnen 8, 743, 300 7, 892, 300 
Allowance for uniforms and equipment-.-.-_--..-........--.---.---.------ 2, 254, 900 3, 207, 500 
Se ont cal GCC a ane aR enh bve ey batoeeadesn 1, 411, 200 1, 497, 30 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments.-__..............--...-.--...-------- 9, 432, 000 9, 072, 000 
NY ei oe ok Sa de once Genes nokadeMEPeNTSeeceseacns unas 440, 000 440, 000 
Personal money allowances, general offieers.-_-......-..-....-------------- 48, 900 49, 400 
I nc i ate c singin ~esenenEb bab teuarcsecuasesncn 10, 660, 400 12, 815, 100 
oo lean amanninatinabshnnhhoni=aeeeressa +600 —40 

ait ek eis She nietiaiapinbiaeanabonauen 820, 200, 000 816, 715,000 





ee 





General .. 
Colone) .. 
Lieutena 
Major. -- 


2d lieuter 
Tol 


General_. 
Colonel .. 
Lieutena! 
Major... 
Captain - 
ist lieutes 
2d lieuter 


Tot 


General... 
Colonel. 


2d lienten 
Tot 
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Commissioned officer strength by component and grade 


JUNE 30, 1958 






































Regular Reserve and| National 
Army Army of the Guard 

United States 
I ic ocheenhiebipennnantnsadel senwsaSeeaeeosGnesedaeses 476 3 2 
Colonel _.----- eee imp xhaasieastastes ec esessese 4, 516 248 51 
Lieutenant colonel..---.......--.-- 3 6, 903 4, 055 168 
atria a ata CdSe CS we | 5, 759 9, 616 224 
<< catcnbecn iastaakusasmsceee « | 7, 604 | 20, 075 S44 
cen teasedseens steel 5, 997 14, 205 120 
SNC So cmd namiacendnags sae CAbaSSsGSetelicatsanoeses 1, 826 10, 614 4 
I winches soutien etteawae a a 33, 081 58, 906 1,118 

JUNE 30, 1959 (ESTIMATED) 

Sap hoaie 1 
i re a Sek bia Ba ee sacbesceaceul 469 3 | 2 
I asia ass chek ate eaten % . ini 4, 445 246 49 
PD CUMMINS pane 2 tS ecusccdoctspalconnnsckosbeb et seckeas 7,092 3, 957 169 
Nhe tara elen ee i a acanesearenini Scans nbn hina 5, 916 9, 420 202 
Captain ---- Ddsciewea ee erinedcuswanaatna Wane epheeeadees | 7, 806 21, 129 465 
ist lieutenant... _...... Sain ieee > raced Guieesan ancy eek maven 6, 683 10, 612 105 
2d lieutenant... -- SD, they See het ip ae Me, Bs oes A | 1, 589 9, 233 8 
MN So ie kiiaiatégswcakusauenabubscdn tain aaues 34, 000 54, 600 1,000 

| JUNE 30, 1960 (ESTIMATED) 
a iis eked a te aeddnd ca cde w aus nde Uabiguatiat dlieaut ee radalde 469 3 2 
Colonel peeks eho sc Uebubthatess~ cael Geehenenaaee 4, 467 225 48 
US NOU cS aa 5 rrr owas tS a Sh 7, 245 3, 807 166 
Major-.. --- : antl dgcagavceme ania 6, 057 9, 313 168 
fe EAS, ea aca eereas Fy Ms =m és 8, 024 20, 965 411 
IN iin a Sat dina a eam aweanaa eaten ae 6, 818 7, 783 99 
2d lientenant.....--.-- aide Gesinicts eca Matias tea achat iect sik 1, 620 11, 904 6 
Ms a acts 6 eels ots ticadscccienncsasegcedwadennsuaesene 34, 700 54, 000 900 
Warrant officer strength by component and grade 
JUNE 30, 1958 
| Regular Reserve and National 
Army Army of the Guard 

United States 
aN 513 405 9 
Banh enti n uc anslenenncpasasenkecsoecdeeul 923 1, 132 30 
Ui 3c tei as Sig ld 0 a= Glaanatinen ck Jkuelk tedeedeacsa 120 6, 675 71 
WME Case ean Sg og age ce Bie eae Bog Nes aos ens 1, 235 2 
ME he ea eh eee nmbananamen twa weaietie 1, 556 9, 447 112 








JUNE 30, 1959 (ESTIMATED) 
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1021 .. Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 


















Summary of requirements Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 

IIS A IRD II i occas coon ce cdewckncnssiwedcdccdence 782, 900 767, 800 
RN kt eae danninenneenceanaeksccenascsuuacuenccauseowssnmn $1, 493, 674, 500 | $1, 515, 129, 89 
enh ol niece bndewis aaubokenvates 324, 454, 600 319, 249, 990 
Basic allowance for subsistence 116, 067, 200 123, 781, 400 
I NT Ro 5 ie eal nu cain asaieassesane enon penis 47, 280, 000 47, 157. 309 
IIE INNER feng Go no ae eos i coececneabasececsonseuna 3, 122, 600 16, 299. 000 
Reenlistment allowance - - - i 54, 440, 790 47. 235, 100 
I RII I an eee bameescuce 1, 850, 900 1, 850. 900 
rp nent unr MIDE AORN oo cn ensncwamnbenemaucece 854, 700 990, 000 
Nas GINT EP BONNO GIGOUE .. comicsrd cc ccicsseconssccsuwsustesesecen 21, 780, 000 21, 780, 000 
REC ITNn 0 RN IOP og oe dec uwcccacagasecetavuecwoussa 590, 700 590, 700 
UIT CII Fe eactaackbababaemenncbuen ans 19, 193, 200 17, 371, 500 
RAE TELE PORTE PAV MONS «<n kon cece ccccccscccccccosee 41, 336. 300 32, 155, 2% 
Ir dd sukekwouncivnacsieusccsumemea 960, 000 912, 000 
I os od win Race evade Lee buanaweswackenewens 4 107,000 Vencccéc scams 
Nn ecenabcdctuk ipl bueunwecubaneandieon 35, 463, 700 41, 651, 500 
RII 6 ee a adnusapoecemeabbeanek obaebenasnenn —100 —300 

Tn, rN ND i cae RU aaa 2, 162, 176, 000 2, 186, 154, 000 





Obligations by project and subproject— Military personnel army 1200—subsistence 


Actual fiscal Estimate Actual as of Estimate 
No. year 1958 fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1958] fiscal year 
1959 1960 


ee eee 


1211 | Procurement of subsistence supplies._..| $217, 240, 457 | $202, 190,000 | $172,195,300 | $193, a 


1221 | Meals furnished under contract_.......- 1, 304, 654 1, 737, 000 1, 206, 400 
Total direct obligations..........- 218, 545, 111 203, 927,000 | 173, 401, 700 193, 245, 000 











(Note.—The obligations through 
Dec. 31 shown above include reim- 
bursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude 
reimbursements. The tabulation 
below presents the statement on a 
more comparable basis at the 
program level.) 


Total as shown above--..........-..... 218, 545,111 | 203,927,000 | 173, 401, 700 193, 245, 000 
PE NII sc oxenedncewedecahe 160, 500,000 | 166, 900,000 |-.....---....- 171, 500, 000 





Total 1,200 program..........-.-. 379, 045,111 | 370,827,000 | 173, 401, 700 364, 745, 000 





Obligations by project and subproject— Military personnel, Army 1800— Movement? 
permanent change of station 





Actual fiscal Estimate Actual as of Estimate 
No. year 1958 fiscal year | Dec. 31, 1958} fiscal year 
1959 1960 





1311 | PCS movement of individuals (land)__ | $1£3, 270,882 | $124, 467,000 | $73,240,000 | $126, 736,000 
1321 | PCS movement of organized units ( 











RIES oc aseensenickctucewisoasens=c 14, 300, 000 26, 445, 000 9, 500, 000 12, 845,000 

1331 | PCS movement of individuals and ‘ 
units (air and water)..-.......-.....- 78, 710, 487 92, 0&8, 000 45, 073, 000 92, 886, 000 

Total direct obligations..._...._- 246, 281,369 | 242,970,000 | 127,813,000 232, 467, 000 








(NoTE.—The obligations through 
Dec. 31 shown above include reim- 
bursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude re- 
imbursements. The tabulation 
below presents the statement on a 
more comparable basis at the pro- 
gram level.) 





Total as shown above_...._.._....| 246,281,369 | 242,970,000 127, 813, 000 232, 467. 000 
Reimbursements. ..........--..------- 1, 8°8, 342 RRR 00 4 5s ce casas 2, £83, 000 
Total 1300 program.-.-_.-.......--- 248, 139,711 | 245,553,000 | 127,813,000 235, 050, 000 


NTE 


mn Ene 


— 


Obliga 





No. 


1411 


1421 
1431 
1441 
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Obligations by project and subproject— Military personnel, Army, 1400—Other mili- 
tary personnel costs 


No. 
1411 | Apprehension of deserters, absentees 
and escaped military prisoners__...-..- 
1421 | Interest on soldiers’ deposits........---- 
eet DPOG CCIE oo bs evi cctshiciwedsnnce 
1441 | Mortgage insurance...................- 
Total direct obligations........... 
(NoTE.—The obligations through 
Dec. 31, shown above include reim- 
bursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude 
The tabulation 


below presents the statement on a 
more comparable basis at the pro- 
gram level.) 
Total as shown above. ................- 
OI DUNSSIIOINS 6 nce cbeccceeucndaunea 


| reimbursements. 
Total 1400 program..-............. 
! 


Actual, fiscal 





| 
Estimate, | Actual, as of Estimate, 


year 1958 fiscal vear fiscal year 














Dee. 31, 1958 
1959 | 1960 
| 

$1, 143, 387 $1, 000, 000 $589, 000 $935, 000 
1, 590, 000 1, 500, 000 845, 000 1, 450. 000 
2, 292, 000 2, 598, 000 1, 195. 000 2, 500. 000 
269, 791 457, 000 200, 800 625, 000 

5, 295, 178 5, 555, 000 2, 829, 800 5, 510, 000 
5, 295, 178 5, 555, 000 2, 829, 800 5, 510, 000 
141, 613 Fe ORD Bcc cciconcnctes 250, 000 
5, 436, 791 5, 755, 000 2, 829, 800 5, 760, 000 
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Justification of funds requested 
PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF OFFICERS 





_ 


Basic-pay rank: 
General, 5-star_.....-.---- 


General, 4-star_____.....-- 
General, 3-star________---- 
General, 2-star__.......-.-- 
General, 1-Star_._....-..-- 
NE oss cncceman 
Lieutenant colonel-_.___-- 
ikea ee 
Captain _. 
[st lieutenant__..__.___--- 
2d lieutenant. - 


Total, commissioned ___- 


Total, warrants__---_-__-- 
Grand total 


Quarters: 
Basic allowance for quar- 
Ns testers eine 


Required for: 
Capehart housing-..-- 
Wherry housing... --- 
Surplus commodity 
housing overseas-_-_-- 


Grand total-_-_----- 
Basic allowance for subsist- 


Incentive pay for hazardous 
duty: 
Flying pay: 

Army aviators: 
General officers _ _- 
Colonel __- F 
Lieutenant colo- 
Beets ca. 
ION ae 
Ist lieutenant _ __ 
2d lieutenant_.__ 
Warrant officers 


Total. 
Nonrated_ 


Airborne troops__--__-_- | 


Demolition of explosives, 

Ss os ne lain 

Special pay: Additional pay 
for medical and dental 
NI Se ie ere eet ie 


Allowances for uniforms and 
PUI ceeds cicncen 
ktm neces 
Readjustment pay .-_...-.-.- 
Lump sum terminal leave 
Severance pay-.-.........-..-.. 
Personal money allowances, 
general officers: 
Chief of Staff... ........... 
General, 5 star........_.-- 
General, 4 star__._....._-- 
General, 3 star 


a 

















































































































Estimate, fiscal year 1959 Estimate, fiscal year 1960 
Number Rate Amount Number Rate Amount 
captain oe saciid ciate icine vial os} — i 
3| $12,917 $38, 751 3 | $12,917 $38,751 
1} 22,500 22, 500 1 22, 500 2 500 
7 20, 400 142, 800 7 | 20,400 142 8H 
29 | 18,000 522, 000 | 30 | 18,000 540,000 
197 16, 200 3, 191, 400 | 196 | 16, 200 3, 175, 200 
238 | 14, 100 3, 355, 800 237 | 14, 100 3, 341, 70 
4,762} 11,052 52, 629, 624 4,740 | 11,065 52, 448, 100 
11,198 | 8, 800 98,542,400 | 11, 218 8, 920 100, 064, 580 
15, 529 7, 368 114,417,672 | 15,538 7,521 116, 861, 208 
29, 166 6, 050 176, 454,300 | 29, 400 6, 050 177, 870, 000 
18,188 | 4,310 78, 390, 280 15, 950 4, 322 68, 935, 900 
11, 782 3, 000 | 35, 346,000 | 12, 180 3, 000 36, 540, 000 
91,100 |__........| __ 563,053,527 | 89,500 |____...... 559, 980, 810 
1, 006 | 6, 564 6, 603, 384 1,085 | 6,590 7, 150, 150 
2,376) 5,515 13, 103, 640 2, 570 5, 520 14, 186, 400 
6, 390 4, 692 29, 981, 880 5, 745 4,723 27, 133, 635 
1,228 | 3,995 4, 905, 860 1, 200 4, 040 4, 848, 000 
14.000 4 54, 504, 764 SOOO A een cx 53, 318, 185 
coe ts 617, 648, 291 | 100,100 |_________- 613, 298, 994 
Saleen eae peemannenonn | 
93, 070 | 71, 388,960 | _ 88,829 |... 67, 626,000 
3, 596 1, 300 | 4,674,800 | 5,471} 1,300 7, 112, 300 
4, 899 1, 300 6, 368, 700 | 5, 187 1, 300 6, 743, 100 
535 1, 300 695, 500 613 1, 300 796, 900 
9, 030 | 11, 739,000 | 11, 271 ; 14, 652, 300 
102, 100 | 83, 127, 960 | 100, 100 82, 278, 300 
102, 100 | 575 58, 662, 576 | 100, 100 575 | 57, 513, 456 
| | 
| | 
12 1, 980 | 23, 760 | 12 1, 980 %,7 
50 | 2,790 139, 500 60 2, 790 167, 400 
155 2, 700 | 418, 500 | 175 2, 700 | 472, 500 
410 2, 580 1, 057, 800 | 457 2, 580 | 1, 179, 060 
1, 434 | 2, 280 | 3, 269, 520 | 1, 534 | 2, 280 3, 497, 520 
2, 610 1, 920 | 5, 011, 200 | 2, 760 | 1, 920 5, 299, 200 
432 1, 620 699, 840 532 1, 620 861, $40 
1, 206 1, 620 | 1, 953, 720 | 1, 206 1, 620 1, 953, 720 
6, 309 | 12, 573,840 | 6, 736 | 13, 455, 000 
550 | 1,320 | 726, 000 | 575 | 1,320 750, 000 
3,000 | 1, 320 3, 960, 000 3, 000 1, 320 3, 960, 000 
171 | 1,320 225, 720 171 1, 320 225, 720 
| 
5,955 | 1,727 | 10, 284, 285 5, 894 1, 724 10, 161, 256 
6,845 | 1,277 | 8, 743, 300 6,845] 1,153 7, 892, 285 
{ 6, 883 | 300 2, 064, 900 10, 125 | 300 3, 037, 500 
950 200 190, 000 1, 300 200 260, 000 
ee tne Se | 8S 1. <ecces 3, 297, 500 
588 2, 400 1, 411, 200 396 3, 781 1, 497, 276 
11, 790 800 9, 432,000 | 11, 340 800 9, 072, 000 
55 8, 000 440, 000 55 8, 000 440, 000 
1 4, 000 4, 000 1 4, 000 4,000 
3 5, 000 15, 000 3 5, 000 15, 000 
7 2, 200 15, 400 7 2, 200 15, 400 
29 500 14, 500 30 500 15, 000 
eae 48, 900 OF Ricca oes 49, 400 
ee) 10, 660,412 | 101,100 |_-..------ 12, 815, 135 
ee | a a a | 
On ene 816, 715, 322 


ae 
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Significant decreases in fiscal year 1960 compared to fiscal year 1959 are: 


Million 
MO TN aon cerca pea aoe meewrcliarepen cnet yennseaaed does ie apes men Gp ayn aES SS $4.3 
Cen TW OR a a sR hn eee en eee 2.4 


These decreases are directly attributable to the reduction of 2,000 in the average 
officer strength from 102,100 in fiscal year 1959 to 100,100 in fiscal year 1960. 
Significant increases are: 


Million 
Government’s social security contribution___..._._--------------_----...- $2. 2 
Allowances for tniforms and eguipment..... 4.6 05 epee 1.0 


The increased contribution to social security results from the enactment of 
Public Law 85-840 which provides for a 20 percent increase in rates. 

The increased amount for uniforms and equipment resul*3 from 3,551 more offi- 
cer accessions in fiscal year 1960 than in fiscal year 1959. 


Justification of funds requested 
10221 PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
















































































Estimate, fiscal year 1959 | Estimate, fiscal year 1960 
Number Rate Amount Number Rate Amount 
Basie pay grade: 
E-9 108 $5, 100 $550, 800 1, 467 $5, 160 $7, 569, 720 
E-8 1, 754 | 4, 308 7, 556, 232 4, 442 4, 360 19, 367, 120 
E-7 . psd lFeuieiee 47,372 3, 864 183, 045, 408 44, 554 3, 045 175, 765, 530 
E-6 5 ‘ es 84, 016 3, 191 268, 095, 056 85, 000 | 3, 250 276, 250, 000 
E-5 117, 418 2, 664 312, 801, 552 117, 750 | 2, 690 316, 747, 500 
F-4 142, 474 1, 849 263, 434,426 | 148,244 1, 860 266, 433, 840 
E-3 191, 062 1, 326 253, 348, 21. 219, 089 1, 350 295, 770, 150 
E-2 111, 437 1, O81 120, 463, 397 87, 687 1, 081 94, 789, 647 
E-1 87, 259 7 84, 379, 453 64, 567 967 62, 436, 289 
Total ; ake ven O00 |... c..cuce 1, 493, 674, 536 FOF SOO Biss cemton! 1, 515, 129, 796 
Quarters: | 
Basic allowance for quar- 
ters. saipahalaaia ...--| 333, 188 925 308, 340, 505 326, 924 915 299, 135, 205 
Required for— 
Capehart housing -- 6, 677 | 961 6, 416, 597 9, 765, 682 
Wherry housing... -.- 9, 098 961 8, 743, 178 9, 256, 352 
Surplus commodity 
housing overseas. --_-. 903 961 954, 273 1, 092, 657 
RE vicn'c art's aes ee te 16, 114, 048 20, 114, 691 
Grand total_...... 349,956 |... | B24, 454, 553 —-- 319, 249, 896 
Basic allowance for subsist- 
ence: 
Mess not available......-- 24, 000 938 22, 513, 200 22, 584, 000 
Mess separately........-.-| 190, 666 411 78, 277, 926 85, 832, 217 
Leave rations..........--- 35, 321 411 14, 501, 036 14, 587, 650 
PE oes ck da sti ccc ee nas 2, 500 310 775, 000 777, 500 
ee ae? 2 ee aie eT 123, 781, 367 
Foreign-duty pay........-----| 315,200 150 47, 280, 000 47, 157, 300 
—————  ————— T—— = 
Proficiency pay: 
OO i ia a aaa a oa 875 720 630, 000 
BA nee cee ees 8, 674 360 3, 122,640 | 43, 525 360 15, 669, 000 
MN cial: pecitdaietarsistt Fk eee ee 3, 122, 640 on, 400 j.......... 16, 299, 000 
, { 70, 800 736 52, 108, 800 61, 200 7 45, 043, 200 
Reenlistment allowance... { 38, 865 60 2 331,900 | 36, 532 60 2 191, 920 
at eee 109, 665 |......--.- 54, 440,700 | 97, 732 |.-...-..-- 47, 235, 120 
memtive pay for hazardous 
uty: 
Flying pay: 
Army aviators----.--- 1, 773 | 1, 044 1, 850, 880 1, 773 1, 044 1, 850, 880 
OS 1, 295 660 854, 700 1, 500 660 990, 00 
Airborne troops... --... 33, 000 660 21, 780, 000 33, 000 660 21, 780, 000 
Demolition of explosives, 
Riiiees cay concaeceans 805 660 590, 700 895 | 660 590, 700 
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Justification of funds requested—Continued 


Estimate, fiscal year 1959 Estimate, fiscal year 1960 


Number Rate Amount Number Rate Amount 


Station ellowance ; 18, 780 $1, 022 $19. 193. 160 18, 780 925 $17. 371, 500 
Lomp-sum terminal leave 250, 522 165 41, 338, 295 194, 880 yi 32, 155, 200 
Severance pry .- = 50n 1, 920 960, 000 475 g 912, 

Moustering--nt pay 2 4,100 270 a, Werec@on §.3.**.S-- 3% snmety ace Rel 
Social] security 782. 900 | __ ? 34, 443. 700 7. 41, 651, 546 





ee 





Total, project 1021......|....-.----|-....-.-..} 2. 162, 176. 026 2, 186, 154, 305 


Significant decreases in fiscal year 1960 compared to fiscal year 1959 are: 
Million 
Basic allowance for quarters 
Reenlistment allowance 
I I ils cies icles akan aap arena 
Lump-sum terminal leave 
Mustering-out pay 


The reduction in the amount required for basic allowance for quarters is based 
on the decrease in average enlisted strength. Reenlistment allowance and lump- 
sum terminal leave payments decrease as a result of a considerable reduction 
in turnover of personnel. The amount required for station allowances is reduced 
based on new eligibility criteria and a new method of computing entitlements 
adopted by all nniformed services effective February 1, 1959. Mustering-out pay 
is not inelnded in fiscal year 1960 since the number of enlisted personnel entitled 
to receive it is negligible. 

Significant increases are: 


Basie pay 

Rasie allowances for subsistence 
Proficiency pay 

Government’s social security contribution 


An increase in enlisted basic pay results from implementation of Public Law 
85-422. which authorized two new pay grades, E-8 and E-9, and from an in- 
crease in average pay rates due to longevity. The increased amount for basic 
allowance for subsistence reflects a larger number of personnel authorized to 
mess separately and results from the increasing marital and retention rate of 
enlisted personnel. It also reflects for a full year the 5-cent-aday increase in 
the commnted ration rate for those on leave or authorized to mess separately, 
approved January 1, 1959. A compensating reduction in numbers of personnel 
subsisted in messes is reflected in project 1200. The program for proficiency 
pay is being initiated in fiscal year 1959 on a modest scale. The second step in 
fiseal year 1960 provides for an increase from an annual average of 8,674 to an 
annual average of 44.400 of which 875 are in a P-2 status. The Government's 
social security contribution increase in fiscal year 1960 is due to the enactment 
of Public Law 85-840, which provides for a 20-percent increase in rates. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—FiIscaL YEAR 1960 Bupcet ESTIMATES 


10381 Pay and allowance of cadets 
Direct obligations: 
Fiscal year 1958 
TaN RN lettin ete ddadmin eis os Warhol 


Fiscal year 1960 








Gaia: SSS I 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the pay, the basic allowance for subsistence and 
the Government’s social Security contribution of cadets at the U.S. Military 
Academy. The statutory rate of pay fur cadets is $111.15 a wionth and the 
ration allowance is $1.85 a day. 


Justification of funds requested 


Serna en aR EE ng eee ee 





























Estimate, fiscal year 1929 | Estimate, fiscal year 1960 
em arerees at —-———— 
Number Rate Amount | Number Rate Amount 
Tn cenene 2, 300 |$1, 333. 80 $3, 067, 740 2, 300 |$1. 333 80 $3, 067, 740 
ee a a et 2,300 | 492. 75 1, 133, 325 2. 300 494. 10 1, 136. 43u 
Social security RA Rovovktie cluenadiaticsssalsiin ass 84, 363 
BOMAANON EG hinges cos ce ecsee’ PEO Tcuescdes aie cue +467 
Total, project 1031.....-]-....----- ee 4,274,000 |. ccanecuee}ss..022-2 | 4, 289, 000 
! 
1041 Purchase of individual clothing 

Direct obligations: 
Pee CONN BO oi noone eae een nena weak $48, 852, 825 
WiIbCal: Fear L00Us con wee un ce cies ca aacasl aniacan Ai aited ata oa aean vetnica miek exten omen 5U, 547, OOO 
DANCE FORE MOU biti See eee 39, 241, OUU 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides for initial issue of clothing to enlisted personnel inducted or enlisted 
in the Army and for issue of civilian clothing to wilitary personnel authorized 
to wear civilian clothing. It also provides for supplemental issues of winter 
underwear, allowances fur special catezories of troops such us military police, 
escort detachments, and cost of exchange in lieu of alteration due tu change in 
size during the first 6 months of service, 


Justification of funds requested 


-_—————_ SSS 


| 
| 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal vear 

















1959 1960 

1, Initial issue cost for one year based on authorized allowances.. ...---| $40, 027, 660 | $30. 758. 219 
2. Replacement issue in Korea..--. J dd eRe eR EN eeRbe LN Reeene ema 3 555. 378 | 3. 343, 512 
3. Authorized issues subsequent to initial issues...----------- Se 6, 963. 445 | 4, 139, 149 
a ———- —_ 

NEE ne hist 48s nn sthae eas bab aweboucecunkeasdsemnavecacues@an 50, 546, 983 | 39, 240, 880 
MISE go Sidhe ted wes bk ca ocaeen seeneananuanaaeedeeas Peeceniee wes +17 | +120 
Pokal pected MON o os oc soar ek See See ccc tccencnceeans| eae) eee ens 


The significant decreases in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 are: 


Million 
a a a re $9. 3 
Authorized issues subsequent to initial issue__.___._.__......_._.____________ 1.8 


The decreases in cost of initial clothing issue and of authorized subsequent is- 
sues result primarily from a decrease of 54,200 enlisted persunnel entering the 
Army from civilian life. 


1051 Monetary allowance in lieu of clothing 
Direct obligations: 


NI i i ates eel hte became bea $88, 004, 285 
Iie GOT I I i a es eens migsbam ide paces 35, 403, 000 
A ie AEE ST it ie aoe td de 36, 442, 000 
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SECTION 1——PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


A Provides funds to pay a monetary allowance in lieu of clothing in kind to en- 
listed personnel in the Army after the first 6 months of service. 


Justification of funds requested 


Fiscal year 
1960 


——- 


1, Enlisted men: 
Basic allowance $15, 457, 579 $16, 660, 627 
Standard allowance 9, 392, 048 19, 197, 000 


Total allowance for enlisted men 34, 849, 627 35, 857, 627 


——— 

. Enlisted women: 
Basic allowance 58, 464 105, 840 
Standard allowance 355, 680 324, 000 


Total allowance for enlisted women 414, 144 

. Allowance for enlisted women for purchase of undergarments, pumps, 
and athletic shoes 113, 820 
. Supplemental] allowance for women on recruiting duty 3, 624 
. Additional cash payment for enlisted men authorized civilian clothing --_- 21, 744 


Round-off 
Total, project 1051 


The significant increase in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 is: 
Monetary allowance—enlisted personnel 


The increase in this project results primarily from an increase of 21,360 
enlisted personnel receiving a monetary allowance. This increase is due to a 
more stable Army in fiscal year 1960 with less enlisted personnel entering the 
Army from civilian life but with more enlisted personnel in the 6-month to 
3-year category receiving a basic clothing allowance. 


Miuitary PERSONNEL, ARMY—REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES, FiscaL YEAR 1960 


1000 Pay and allowances of military personnel 


Estimate 
Actual, 
Source of reimbursements (agency) fiscal year 
1958 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 


From other Federal accounts: 
Selective Service System $2, 173, 
Panama Canal Company 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
Department of the Navy (1041) 
Department of the Air Force (1041) 
Department of the Army (issues to Korean Service Corps 
} and labor service units) (1041) , 830, 000 
Army stock fund (returns on “‘ Need to buy’’ list) 450, 000 
Civilian components (National Guard and Reserve units) 
) 150, 000 150, 000 
2, 330, 000 2, 487, 000 


6, 652, 000 6, 817, 000 





From non-Federal sources: 
Military personnel (sales to individuals) (1041) : 18, 500, 000 
Other non-Federal agencies (Red Cross, ete.) (1041) 50, 


’ 


Total nen-Federal sources 18, 550, 000 








Total reimbursements 25, 202, 000 18, 667, 000 


1. Reimbursement for pay and allowances of military personnel detailed to 
duty with other Federal agencies ; and 
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2. Receipts from sales of military clothing to authorized individuals, and sales 
to others at installations which are not operating under the Army stock fund. 


MmuITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY, DIRECT OBLIGATIONS, FISCAL YEAR 1960 


1200 Subsistence 











Estimate 
Project or} Actual _—— 
subproject | Title fiscal year 
| 1958 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1969 1960 
1211 | Procurement of subsistence supplies__.--..........- $217, 240, 457 | $202,190,000 | $193, 245, 000 
1221 | Meals furnished under contract -.-...-..-...--.-.- 1, 304, 654 1, 737, 000 0 
Toeel Garees CRN. 5. oo occ cece 218, 545,111 | 203,927,000 193, 245, 000 





MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—F scat YEAR 1960 BupGet ESTIMATES 


1211 Procurement of subsistence supplies 


Direct obligations : 


rr a ee nec caae $217, 240, 457 
EINE ONE BI isso sc gu ms entclea sce esta olan edge oes a 202, 190, 000 
RR) FOR PO sh iia kant nrsitikecenemdameib aie aee 193, 245, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides funds for feeding of Army enlisted personnel in Army messes or for 
cross-service feeding by other departments. Subsistence supplies are provided 
by procurement from military stock funds or by local purchase from commercial 
sources in areas below the stock fund level of operation. 


Justification of funds requested 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 












1959 
1, Subsistence in messes $181, 210,441 | $171, 988, 630 
2, Special rations_.....- ae 153, 202 159, 331 
3. Operational rations - 14, 735, 760 14, 735, 760 
4, Koreans attached to T 6, 022, 500 6, 039, 000 
5, Military-type items 3 ski 0 321, 860 
SNe SIT WING & 5. hoc So onkae qunapaaeuwadgnawwitbidGianasuacieudes 67, 665 0 
ON se ot. chow apna gees eeese eeu 202, 189, 568 193, 244, 581 
NN oO gg on ee oes Peele eRe oene eee ae +432 +419 
PINE: ROT. 0s... « <.ciuaikasasssampoinnai uel ecb aad oaeine aul daloereaeee 202, 190, 000 193, 245, 000 


1. The significant decrease in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 is: 
Million 
TNC 108 OI cence cn wise aman hae $9. 7 


The average number of enlisted personnel subsisted in Army messes decreases 
23,655 in fiscal year 1960. This decrease is caused by a lower average enlisted 
strength in the fiscal year 1960 Army and by an increase in the number of en- 
listed personnel (12,540) who are receiving basic allowance for subsistence. 

2. The significant increases are : 


Million 
nen SMO SON IRIN D5. ssc sien ein cmbearne acacia in leasiladaioksoreadiiootaesiva aka $0. 5 
a NC NG i ai iicisincinircs nica ln cha ouepecinbdacanibaineineds hectares 8 
1221 meals furnished under contract 
Direct obligations : 
EE SRE Tain ccnctencnceeninsupcieitheinin saminnmaaemnm -- $1, 304, 65 
UCR? WE DN ie eciniacnndc anatase ecedinlebumemizen ce 1, 737, 000 


CN NE CE nonin e nem antneynowheanekenenees anode 0 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


For meals furnished under contract for Army and Air Force applicants for en. 
listment, selective service registrants, and Reserve forces personnel to be proe. 
essed through Armed Forces examining stations. Meals are required for ap 
plicants while held under observation to determine fitness for service. In fiscal 
year 1960 funds for meals furnished under contract at Armed Forces eXalnining 
stations will be included under the operation and maintenance, Army, appro- 
priation. 

Justification of funds re quest. d 





Fiscal vear 1959 Fiscal year 1900 


| 
Meals to be furnished - _ =e " q es eee ee 
Number of} Cost per Total cost | Number of] Cost per | Tota! cost 
applicants | applicant applicants | applicant 











Cid NON So ccs | $1. 66 | $1,393, 598 0 n 0 
(h) Air Force:2:----.--..--- 1. 66 2°2.675 | 0 0 " 
(c) Reserves..........------- 1 6% 69.311 | 0 | 0 0 
Sabtotel.<.o...2.. ssa £/066,490 4. <uns- cee | 1,788,574 |... sakes Sa | cee ceo 
Roun‘-off tcesehnennemees shins miccinnceen Sie ies TARO 8. ccwanecmoss letineseune asasoueees 
Total project 1221...._-- Seats SVRTC RRbEdGS 1, 737, 000 | ateteeduae toes cteca tt elas 5c 
The significant decrease in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 is: Million 
Meals furnished under contract....-............_____- Pa aa asaaiae ei ates $1.7 


This activity is transferred to the “Operations and maintenance, Army,” ap 
propriation in fiscal year 1960. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—REIMBURSABLE AcTIVITIES, Fiscan YEar 1960 
1260 Subsistence 














| 
| Estimate 
Actual, sie ce Seceee aee 
Source of reimbursements | fiscal year | 
| 1958 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
= 7 incon cceneiial |- a 
From other Federal accounts: 
Department of the Navy (bulk supply to ships and cross- 
service feeding) ; . ; Sie ; | $6.700, 000 | $6. 700, 000 $6, 700.000 
Department of the Air Force (bulk sales and cross-service | 
feeding) I ie aa at eee x | 13, 500, 000 13. 500. 000 13, 500, 000 
Department of the Army (issues overseas to hospitals, 
Korea Serviee Corps and labor service units, ete.) | 4, 600, 000 4, 600. 000 4, 600, 000 
Department of Agriculture (excess milk under Public Law 
690) a a a ane ; J 8, 209, 000 8, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 
Civilian components (bulk sales and meals to National 
Gnard and Reserve, including 6-month trainees) ’ 12, 000, 000 | 16, 500, 000 19, 600. 000 
Military assistance program, other than common items 4.000. 000 | 4. 000. 000 4,000, 000 
Other (State Department, Treasury Department, etc.) | 291, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
Total, other Federal accounts__....................___- } 49.390, 000 53. 600, 000 56, 700, 000 
From non-Federal sources: Nonappropriated fund activities | 
(clubs, post exchanges, ete.) __.___- EP Tee: 3, 200. 000 5, 200, 000 5, 200. 000 
Collections from individuals (mea!s and ovetsea commissary | 
store sales) ieneeteans | 106, 100.000 | 106, 300, 000 107. 800, 000 
Other (Red Cross, foreign governments, etc.) - 1, 900, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 800, 000 
Total, non-Federal sources ____- ph dada Deans: } 111,200,000 | 113, 300,000 114, 300.000 
Total reimbursements. - -- -..-| 160, 500, 000 166, 900, 0% 171. 500,000 
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Represents collections from authorized patrons and activities for meals or 
overseas Sales of subsistence from sources below stock fund level of operation. 


Mmitary PERSONNEL, ARMY—BuDGET PROGRAM SuMMaRyY, Direct OBLIGATIONS, 
Fiscan YEAR 1960 


1300 Movements, permanent change of station (PCS) 











| Estimate 
Project or Actual eA Ae =n 
subproject Title fiscal year | 
1958 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1959 1960 
1311 | Permanent change of station movement of indi- 
WIRE IGE) nicer eins cca ata peat aes nten $153, 270, 882 | $124, 467,000 | $126, 736, 000 
1321 | Permanent change of station movement of organ- 
oN OEMS cota id casi a a eee an aa 14, 300, 000 26, 445, 000 12, 845, 000 
1331 | Permanent change of station movement of indi- | 
| viduals and units (air and water)........-.-----. 78, 710, 487 | 92, 058, 000 92, 886, 000 
Total, direct obligations... .2.<<....-sdes.k 246, 281, 369 242, 970, 000 232, 467, 000 





BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


This program provides for permanent change of station (PCS) travel for 
nilitary personnel. It provides for individual movements, mileage upon sep- 
aration from the service or release from active duty, unit movements including 
organizational equipment and impedimenta, transportation of dependents and 
household goods, dislocation allowance, nontemporary storage of household 
goods in commercial facilities, and amounts required to reimburse the Military 
Air Transport Service and the Military Sea Transportation Service for the move- 
ment of individuals, organized units, dependents, and household goods to and 
from oversea stations, 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—FISCAL YEAR 1960 BupGET ESTIMATES 


13811 Permanent change of station movement of individuals (land) 


Direct obligations: 


EE nT an aN ca Ue ns cree $153, 270, 882 
NR a a rae eg nciliinas 124, 467, 000 
CON sc ceed icdias s easiness a enim edoermene 126, 736, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for travel of military personnel on permanent change 
of station, including mileage, transportation by common carrier or by privately 
owned vehicle; per diem allowances as prescribed, dislocation allowances, trans- 
portation of authorized dependents and of baggage and household goods, in- 
cluding temporary storage and packing and crating of such goods when included 
asa part of the transportation contract; transportation of the member, his de- 
pendents, and household goods upon separation from the service: authorized 
transportation of personal and household effects of deceased military personnel 
and their dependents; and nontemporary storage of household goods in com- 
hercial facilities as authorized by 37 U.S.C. 253(c). 


38181—59—pt. 38 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Fiscal year 1960 requirements are a projection of 1958 usage in relation to 
fiscal year 1960 troop strength, deployment, and personnel policies. Detailed 
justification by category of travel is set forth below. 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 





Analysis of permanent change of station travel by activity: 
(a) Military personnel to first duty station $5, 146, 000 
(6) Travel incident to permanent change of station within continental 
United States 
(c) Land travel to, from, and within overseas commands 
(d) Transportation costs incident to separation from the service 
(e) Dislocation allowance 
( 


Estimate, fiscal year 1959 Estimate, fiscal year 1960 


Number | Rate Amount Number | Rate Amount 


(a) Travel of military personne] to first 
duty stations: 

Office $131 $1, 284, 000 13,300 | $131 $1, 742, 00 

15 3, 862, 000 600 15 2, 949, 000 

Total 
(6) Travel incident to permanent change 
of station within United States 

(c) Land travel to, from, and within over- 

sea commands 








{d) Transportation costs incident to sepa- 
ration from the service: 


13, 021, 000 
17, 287,000 











3, 741, 00 























Total, project 131J_......-.----- aessil 124, 467,000 


The significant decrease in fiscal year 1960 compared to fiscal year 1059 is: 
Million 


Transportation costs incident to separation___________-__-----____._-__- $5.0 


This decrease is due to fewer officer and enlisted losses in fiscal year 1960 (a 
decrease of 88,535 individuals) . 
The significant increase in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 is: 


Land travel to, from, and within oversea commands 


Oversea commitments must be met by rotation from the United States of a 
combination of individuals and units. 

In fiscal year 1960, 47,000 fewer personnel will move overseas in units, there 
fore, a compensating increase must be made in individual moves. Individual 
overseas movements will also increase due to full implementation of the Depart- 
ment of Defense (DOD) uniform tour policy. The DOD tour policy decreases the 
length of tour in certain areas for members unaccompanied by dependents. The 
biggest impact will be felt in Korea where the DOD tour of 13 months, versus the 
former Army tour of 16 months, will cause a much greater turnover of personnel. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—Fis0aL YEAR 1960 BupGer ESTIMATES 


1821 Permanent change of station movement of organized units (land) 


Direct obligations : 


Biscal year 1006... sc nkdiias ddd Uh ssteebuneinnenncccanes $14, 300, 000 
Fiecal year 1060.......... 2.64... scsasscsssocessscasccassce 26, 445, 000 
Fiscal year 1960__-.....---..-... Siler tasetinnieven phair at 12, 845, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


provides for travel and transportation expenses incident to troop movements 
other than those in connection with temporary change of station or in the conduct 
of fleld exercises. Items included are transportation of troops, dependents and 
household goods; organizational equipment, and impedimenta; contract packing 
and crating when included as a part of the transportation contract ; and disloca- 
tion allowances. Also included is nofitemporary storage of household goods in 
commercial facilities applicable to troop movements. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is computed on the basis of planned movements within the con- 
tinental United States and to and from overseas as determined by the general 











Analysis of PCS travel by activity: 





Prat enOOtNs BROUUNIUN so deen cas sccdaacobhasaudirectuvadialunaspad $10, 412, 000 $3, 976, 000 
Se SoC SOONINIE 5 6 oc ediidncnencquduldeiaccssseseceeumeeewsanned 5, 213, 000 2, 235, 000 
(c) Movements within continental United States_-..................... 6, 660, 000 4, 562, 000 
(é) Nontemporary storage of household goods.__..-........-...-.......- 200, 000 350, 000 
SF BP MOCRENND OUT UIIOG i eriisinsdd coc cco daWt be ann cccctdsdduminebuaweeose 3, 960, 000 1, 722, 000 

PRES ac hanckveuntadtan veces vectsaabessdwaewaaquwensiecddccusyoone 26, 445, 000 12. 845, 000 





Million 
I A ah etic iensaccinsdotnstno ag $6. 4 
RU TOC INIURN o hessede ce ee ed ce 3.0 
nD IOI SED ING GI Odette 9-0 scar ict acon pine diate dameninmeeuecmnn 2.1 
I a a er in 22 


The decrease in cost of gyroscope movements results from a chahge in policy 
whieh in effect decreases the number of personnel involved by 69 percent. Pro- 
@amed requirements for unit oversea movements and unit movements within 
continental United States will be less in fiscal year 1960 than fiscal year 1959. 
The decreased costs of dislocation allowance follow as a direct result of the 
other reductions. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—FiscaL YEAR 1960 BupGer ESTIMATES 


13381 Permanent change of station movement, individuals and units 
(air and water) 


Direct obligations : 


itch I A th A EAE EL BEE) $78, 710, 487 
I 92, 058, 000 
I a i 92, 886, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


For ocean. and air transportation of Army military personnel, permaney 
change of station, and their’: dependents and personal effects. 


Justification of funds requested 








ceenioe aS ae eee 


F stimate fiseal year 1959 | Estimate fiscal year 19% 




















| | 
| Units | Amount | Units Amount 
eS ee Fetr eer catasae ta eT —————— 
Trvel ta ad Wen NUOTENE. ei kk ok olde ince O01. 780, O00 ibis sco kewds id $92, 578, on 
DAGe 0s SOTA WING jets k ~ Su 5 snes. ses gene 408, 288 38, 989, 552 411, 214 39, 415, 763 
Military Sea Transportation Service | 
(MSTS) 
ni ee ot ot (40, 439) (8, 550, 259) (38, 823) (8, 268, 308) 
Oo ae ite (247, 504)| (18, 007, 931) (243, 223)| (17, 578, 364) 
Militers Air Transport Service : 
RUA il. <bcsonsonenuscnckee ~ (117, 562)} (10, 788, 296) (126, 338)} (11, 916, 27 
Commerci') air weil Assieeeka oak (2, 783) (906, 354) (2, 830) (908, 209) 
Port handling charges...........-...--- Kab mctge 6 ein WOE, TRON osiccddcence (744, 671) 
enw itle: ts... = 5.2.5 ei etatesae cinta 143, 254 21, 997, 434 144, 148 21, 639, 972 
GS Ee icici caus aa ne (78,197)| (13, 712, 961) (77, 182)| (13, 184,370 
MATS. aa aihtarae Eee etree: Cae (58, 821) (5, 969, 316) (60, 636) (6, 165, 564) 
Commercial tir... ..1.5..-2-- cust (6, 236)| (2,016, 488) (6,330)} — (1, 989, 592) 
Port handling charges. .....-.-- Seaman a ROE ON ivkteccccaucus (300, 446) 
House of i effects, measurement tons «m/t)_} 4°6, 539 15, 366, 027 488, 585 13, 485, 99) 
MSTS ee ie eS ae a RR RNIN st ee (8, 833, 774 
Port handling charges _.........---- ee “ [4 Dig OM ccoccecacis (4, 652, 154) 
Privately owned vehicles m/t  _....-.---- 579, 339 17. 266, 231 570, 740 17, 350, 481 
MSTS aaa halle hE owekgpuaes Sn eos bck tentlgate teankc CaN ER ROO iiokaccncceens (13, 344, 597) 
Port handling charges... eemaigs ale awioncee COHN. OOD) Ti sncadnnnacos (4, O05, 884 
Equinrrent m/t ok bad oie en 3, 952 130, 653 20, 565 685, 84 
DUE Soc ccemkebiwsmed itch bashaaeeies CO) (489, 23) 
PUN TRITURTRTEND SITIO on bbb owiehe wsmesimas . (27, POT ic ans cthintiwdls (1%, 601) 
Travel }etween and within oversea arenas__...-_}..----- < BOR DAE tcc ets as 308, 2%) 
Bary See oo oka ee pce pmmcae | 7, 550 308, 280 7, 550 308, 28) 
MSTS 
Cuhin elass._......_.. nk eevbenaiiads (3, 690) (250, 525) (3, 690) (250, 525 
Troop class_. Sa (3, 860 (57, 755 (3, 860) (57, 755) 








There are no significant changes in this project since oversea deployments in 
fiscal year 1960 remain approximately the same as in fiscal year 1959. 


Miuitary PERSONNEL, ARMY—REIMBURSABLE AcTIVITIES, FiscaL YEAR 1960 


1300 Movements, permanent change of station 

















| Estimate 
Actual, 3 
Source of reimbursements (agency) fiscal year 
1958 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 

From other Federal accounts | 
Department of the Air Force. ..........-......2.-22.2 22. $210, 652 $588, 000 $588, 000 
RE ne re cba bees bumebucicmetmmaehaeem men | 338, OOO. le wciccaccnsened ene 

! 
Total other Federal accounts___..............--.--.---- 343, 652 588, 000 588, 000 
From needed soars ob oo. tae dk odes cece 1, 514, 690 1, 995, 000 1, 995. 000 
aD 1, 958, 342 2, 583, 000 2, 583, 000 


seismic aici gp aeaiatiiaiiaianiniiaaiaemmbiaatiniainnie 


1. Transportation of Department of the Air Force dependents for which 
Department of the Army has movement responsibility. 
2. Movement of U.N. forces. 


MutT 


Project 
subpro} 


Thi 


gratu 
men, 


For 
absen 
in any 
facilit 
confin 
persol 








anent 


—— 


r 1960 


ee 


ount 


eee 


78, 09 
15, 763 


68, 318) 
78, 360 


16, 227 
OS, 202 
44, 671) 
39, 972 
84, 371 

65, 564) 
89, 502) 
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MuraRY PERSONNEL, ARMY—BupGET ProGRAM SuMMaRY, DIRECT OBLIGATIONS, 
FiscaL YEAR 1960 


1400 Other military personnel costs 














een 
| Estimate 
Project or| Actual ag sas ast apni 
subproject Title fiscal year 
1958 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
1411 | Apprehension of deserters, absentees, and escaped 
military prisoners. --.--.- eumb dee satiigds $1, 143, 387 $1, 000, 000 $935, 000 
1421 | Interest on soldiers’ deposits........-..:..-.2-.-.-- 1, 590, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 450, 000 
a) 2060 SPUN. cca comenancmanaedsaaunenes 2, 292, 000 2, 598, 000 2, 500, 000 
Set BRO D UD i aicb ti vnineainadeeadankesadens 269, 791 457, 000 625, 000 
Total direct obligations.......--..------.-.. 5, 295, 178 5, 555, 000 5, 510, 000 





BUDGET PROGRAM SUMMARY STATEMENT 


This activity provides for payment of interest on soldiers’ deposits, death 
gratuity to beneficiaries of military personnel, mortgage insurance for service- 
men, and expenses incident to apprehension of military deserters, absentees, and 
escaped military prisoners. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—FISCAL YEAR 1960 BupGET ESTIMATES 
1411 Apprehension of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners 


Direct obligations : 


Imminent cabana ees $1, 143. 387 
een ORE Bees te oe cl tse taelnd babi eaes 1, 000, 000 
en ORE DCO eee dbomthbbsiannc 935, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


For expenses of apprehension and delivery of deserters, prisoners, and soldiers 
absent without leave (AWOL), including payment of rewards (not to exceed $25 
ihany one case), and costs of confinement of military prisoners in nonmilitary 
facilities ; donations of not to exceed $25 to each prisoner upon each release from 
onfinement in any Army prison (other than a disciplinary barracks) and to each 
person discharged for fraudulent enlistment. 


Justification of funds requested 








Estimate, Estimate, 
fisca) year fiscal year 
1959 1960 
‘) Travel and other expenses incident to the apprehension and delivery of 
deserters, prisoners, and soldiers AWOL, including payment of rewards 
: and cost of confinement of military prisoners in nonmilitary facilities $870, 000 $820, 000 
!) Gratuitous issue of toilet articles, tohacco, etc., to prisoners confined in 
stockades at camps, posts and stations BO Lass 6 - slots 110, 000 100, 000 
‘) Donations to prisoners scheduled for discharge from other than discipli- 
nary barracks and to personnel discharged for fraudulent enlistment-.__-- 20, 000 15, 000 
BR ah oo et coat a cain = Se oR Ss Sie eS ert 1, 000, 000 935, 000 





1421 Interest on soldiers’ deposits 
Direct obligations : 
a $1, 590, 000 
IE oa caterers enciiie necetaainmmetionieigaroneaiinads 1, 500, 000 
NN ERR Ree) oe ee ee Se ee ree re 1, 450, 000 
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PUBPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for payment of interest on any sum of not less tha The 
$5 deposited by enlisted personnel in “Pay of the Army Deposit Fund” for, rove 
period of 6 months or longer. Interest accrues at the rate of 4 percent pr ye the 
annum, payable upon withdrawal of the deposit. ing $ 


accoo 
JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED puted 


During fiscal year 1958 the balance on deposit in “Pay of the Army Deposit 
Fund” decreased from $45 million to $43.8 million. During the same period the Miu 
number of depositors decreased from 315,538 to 296,713. Withdrawals totala 
$26 million with interest payments approximating $1.6 million, or an average of 1 
months’ interest per withdrawal. Fiscal year 1960 requirements are projected 
at approximately the same level. 


1431 Death gratuity 
Direct obligations : 


nN a pa $2, 292,00 | 7 
eR eee oe eee Le alge tet inmate tans 2, 598,000 | From « 
I a a i al a ate cee 2, 500,00) | —— 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE De 
civil 


This project provides for payment of a gratuity upon death to beneficiaries | with 
of military personnel as authorized by law. The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ | of th 
Survivor Benefits Act (Public Law 84-881) became effective January 1, 1957, | M 
and provides that the death gratuity shall equal 6 months’ basic pay (plus = 
special and incentive pays) at the rate to which the deceased member was en- Coll 
titled at the date of death, but shall not be less than $800 nor more than $3,00). 0: 

It further provides that the death gratuity shall be paid in any case where 4 (] 
member or former member dies during the 120-day period which begins on the 
day following his discharge or release from active duty, if the Veterans’ Aé- 





ministration determines the death resulted from disease or injury incurred or PART 
aggravated while on active duty. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED F M 

tion 

Fiscal year 1960 requirements provide for normal deaths within the 1960 troop com: 

strength, plus those estimated to die within 120 days after release. G 

effec 


| Estimate, fiscal year 1959 Estimate, fiscal year 1960 








1441 Mortgage insurance for servicemen will 

Direct obligations : | M 
I la al $269,791 | bein 
ae 457,00 | othe 
I 2s cits cretalcpeiibaedlasaniaainlaaaaaandell 625, 000 | G 
PURPOSE AND SCOPE M 

pay) 


This project provides for the payment of mortgage insurance for servicemel the 
eligible to purchase homes under Federal Housing Administration (FHA) it G 
sured loans. Section 222 of the Housing Act of 1954—12 USCA 1715(m)—t* 
vides that during the period of ownership of the property by the servicemat, M 
the premium for the loan insurance will be paid from appropriations available ticiy 
for military pay and allowances. men 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS BEQUESTED 


The program was initiated in April 1955 and through June 1958, 7,284 ap- 
proved certificates of eligibility had been received from FHA. Average amount 
of the mortgage is approximately $13,000 with insurance premiums approximat- 
ing $65. Fiscal year 1960 requirements are projected on the basis of 200 new 
aceoounts a month, average mortgage $13,000, with mortgage insurance com- 
puted on the basis of FHA amortization schedules. 


MuiraArY PersoNNeL, ARMY—REIMBURSABLE Activities, Fiscal YEAR 1960) 


1400 Other military personnel costs 














| 
| Estimate 
Actual, 
Source of reimbursements (agency) | fiscal year | 
1958 | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1959 1960 

From other Federal accounts: Other - iuah awanionaahe akute | $141, 613 $200, 000 | $250, 000 

| 











Deductions from pay of military personnel for amounts paid by the Army to 
civil officers or citizens as rewards for the arrest and delivery of soldiers absent 
without leave, deserters, and escaped military prisoners, including travel expense 
of the guard and prisoner. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much for your statement, General 
Collins. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


PARTICIPATION IN THE SOCIAL SECURITY AND RETIREMENT PAY OF 
THE ARMY 


Mr. SHepparp. There is a circumstance involved in the participa- 
tion in social security and retirement pay of the Army. Would you 
comment on that ? 

General Coins. At the time the Survivor Benefits Act went into 
effect, the people on active duty were placed on a contributory social 
security basis. A certain amount was deducted from each individual’s 
pay, and the Government, as any other business, contributed a similar 
amount. 

As you recall, the social security payments were increased starting 
January 1, 1959. The amount of contributions was increesed for the 
individuals, and the corresponding amount paid by the Government 
was Increased. 

Likewise in 1960 the percentage contributed by the individual again 
will be increased and the Government will pay its comparable amount. 

Mr. Suepparp. To simplify the answer, the social security that is 

ing drawn by the personnel is drawn on the same premise as any 
other social security participant? 

General Corrins. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. There are no reservations between his retirement 
ry and his social security. He is entitled to them both under 

¢ law 

General Cours. That is correct, sir. 

_Mr. Suepparp. There are no exceptions? In other words, the par- 
ticipants from the military have no special consideration in their pay- 
ments as compared with anybody else. Is that correct? 
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General Cotxt1ns. You are correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley ? 

Mr. Rirey. Is it possible, General, that some people in higher 
brackets would draw more after active retirement than they would 
while on duty ¢ 

General Cotitns. I don’t believe so, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. Have you ever figured that up to find out ? 

General Coxtrins. I have roughly, sir. I have not investigated it 
too closely. 

The maximum retirement pay an officer can get is three-fourths of 
his base pay, sir. 

Mr. River. Off the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Active duty pay of generals versus retired pay plus social security ! 


Annnal ?etired pay 
Annual perso ial Annual Annual Social se- | and social 
basic pay money total retired curity at security 
allowance pay age 65 


General: 


$22, 600 $16, 950 $1, 440 $18, 5%) 

18. 500 13, 875 1, 452 15,327 

ie ; 16, 209 12,150 1, 464 13, 614 

PR i wikia aes make eaten y wad 14, 100 10, 575 1, 476 12, 061 
| 


1 Based on the assumption of covered employment until age 65 at the maximum wage considered. 


(Discussion held off the record.) 
Mr. Riney. I have nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 


RECOMMENDED STRENGTH OF ARMY FOR 1960 


Mr. Manon. General Collins, what was your recommendation to the 
Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the Army regarding strength of the 
Army for 1960? 

General Cottins. Actually, I did not make a recommendation to the 
Chief of Staff as to the strength of the Army. 

Mr. Manon. The Army recommendation for the Army was—— 

General Cottins. The strength figure was given to me, sir. 

Mr. Manon. That wasoriginally what? _ 

General Cotirns. It was prescribed by higher authority. 

Mr. Manon. But originally it was higher than that contained in the 
budget ? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Youcan amplify that for the record. 

(The information follows :) 


As the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, I am not responsible for deter 
mining the overall size of the Army. The recommended strength of the Army is 
determined by the Army Staff as a whole based on the roles, missions, and fune- 
tions that the Army is to perform. As a Deputy to the Chief of Staff and based 
on my professional judgment, I did concur last fall in the recommendations for 
an objectives force structure for the Army which would require an end strength 
of 925,000. 
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PLANNED UTILIZATION OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS PROVIDED BY CONGRESS FOR 
1959 


Mr. Manon. Last year, as you know, Congress appropriated an ad- 
ditional $99 million for the purpose of continuing the strength of the 
Army at 900,000. 

I believe we already have a statement in the record with regard to 
those funds, but a brief recapitulation at this point would be helpful 
because this is where the money item would show in the bill. 

(The information follows :) 


Analysis of planned utilization of the $99,000,000 provided by Congress over budget 
request, fiscal year 1959 


[Thousands of dollars] 





Planned for utilization in 
fiscal year 1959 


Addi- Applied 
tional to fle 
appro- For in Ear- nance 
Item and appropriation title priation creased marked fiscal 
provided civilian for year 1960 
by the | Applied | personnel Savings | program 
Congress | toadd-on | pay costs| Total require- 
programs} author- ments 
ized by 
Public 
Law 
85-462 
r 
Increase in Army active personnel 
strength from 870,000 to 900,000__.......- 99,000 | 119,091 45, 249 64, 340 25, 909 8, 751 
Military personnel, Army---.....--..- 45, 000 TB locpadioanees 10.001 |. “96.900 [acts sace 
Operation and maintenance, Army-.-- Oe, Gee 12.55.2222 39, 000 SE GOG a oh i ccten Podencsiccs 
Procurement of equipment and mis- 
See ae 16 OO ence 6, 249 DO cuceses 8, 751 


‘Increased costs of higher average strengths resulting from delay in reducing to end strengths recome- 
mended in the President’s 1959 budget. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUIRED TO INCREASE ARMY STRENGTH TO 900,000 IN 
1960 


Mr. Manon. Will you provide for the record a statement indicating 
by budget category the additional funds that would be required to 
increase the strength of the Army from 870,000 to an average of 
900,000 for fiscal 1960? 

General Cott1ns. Just military personnel funds or overall funds? 

Mr. Manon. Across the board in your field. 

Mr. Forp. What is that offhand ? 

General Coti1ns. $59 million for 900,000. 

Mr. Forp. In this budget account ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. General Traub, would you see to it that we have a 
statement of the costs in other areas of the increased Army size? 

General Travus. We will furnish for the record a statement which 
will embrace all the appropriations. 
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(The information follows :) 


Estimated cost for an active army of 900,000 for fiscal year 1960 
[Millions of dollars] 














Direct obligations 
| Increase 
Appropriation 
In budget, | | Total, 
870,000 * | | Directly 900,000 ! 

Total ! related to 

| strength | 

7 ota  ceaaomilionnnss | 
Military personnel, Army.........-..-.-------------- .-| $3, 514 | $59 | ($59)| $3.50 
Le I NN oe nicncecesncmayepstane I cia engl ara ade” 22 
National Guard personnel, Army -.--_-.-.....-.-----.-- | Be Nias alate aed aaa ered 1% 
Operation and maintenance, Army--.......-.-...-....- 3, 054 44 (43) | 3,08 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard__--| OD ee rSactoset piccciainwriine amas 14 
Other (NBPRP and O. & M., ACS) _.............--- . Ohi eo cadowes \ . chinmamiemanl 6 
Procurement of equipment and missiles____._..._....-- 1, 373 | 683 | (30) | 2, 056 
Research, development, test and evaluation ........_-- 1, 046 | WO Nicsccesshoas | 1, 112 
Military construction, Army -.......-..-.. area es Pet... ceetease a aiid anh Waa 336 
Military construction, Army Reserve. -___..._......---- Be lewsakcesse en  Radeaeean | 3 

Military construction, Army National Guard._..._._-- Dt 2odeacease l pen dnateenee 

| 
NN ge hs a ke ca ie 





1 Includes modernization. 








IMPACT OF LEBANON-TYPE CRISIS ON REDUCED ARMY 

Mr. Manon. What impact would another Lebanon-type crisis have 
on the Army after you have reduced to 870,000 strength? Would you 
still be able to carry out that sort of operation insofar as manpower 
is concerned ? 

General Cotirns. It would be very difficult. You want me to 
amplify this? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

(The information requested is classified and has been provided the 
committeee. ) 

Mr. Forp. The Army handled that problem at a time when its 
overall strength was how much ? 

General Conurs. 900,000, sir. 

Mr. Forpv. Were you right at 900,000 when the Lebanon situation 
arose ? 

General Cotiins. We were on the way down and were slightly be- 
low 900,000. I think it was 898,000, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do I understand you to say that you have to have 30,000 
more men to handle a situation similar to the Lebanon crisis? 

General Cotuins. I did not say that, Mr. Congressman. I said it 
would be difficult personnel wise. 

Mr. Forp. You did not. mean to imply 30,000 would be necessary 
for that kind of operation ? 

General Cotirns. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the situation, generally speaking, per- 
sonnelwise in the event we had two Lebanon-type crises at one time, 
one in the Pacific area and one in the Atlantic area? I wish you 
would speculate on what you would be able to do in that event. 

Mr. Sueprarp. If the missions were the same? 
Mr. Manon. If they were somewhat similar, yes. 
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(The information requested is classified and has been provided the 


committee. ) 
DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL BY PERSONNEL CATEGORIES 


Mr. Manon. What is the allocation or distribution of military per- 
sonnel to the various Army missions, such as combat, support, admin- 
istrative overhead, research, and development, and so forth? Pro- 
vide us a table for the record to make that plain. 

(The information follows :) 


Percentage distribution of military personnel by personnel categories, fiscal year 1956 
to fiscal year 1960 ' 


| 
1955 1956 1957 | 1958 1959 1960 




















NE NOI 6h ings cn teen dcunn eau ccepeanas So ie 69. 2 65.8 62.5 63.9 65. 0 
Suparang forces? 42. soso si dios caso. scd.. 9.0 8.7 9.2 10.0 9.3 9.2 
IN EO ry ts tegen dase aud sag enese sep 4.9 6.3 6.1 6.8 7.0 7.0 
PORE occa exer nteakanenaenessacakenantesbud 15.8 13.4 16.6 18.0 17.8 16.8 

2.0 2.4 2.3 2.7 2.0 2.0 


Transients and patients...................--- cd ates wa: | 


| Fiscal year 1955 to fiscal year 1958 based on actual strength; fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 based 
on programed strength. 

118,600 military personnel within supporting forces and special activities are assigned: to research and 
ievelopment activities in both fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. This is approximately 2.1 percent of 
the strength of the Army. 

‘It is estimated that within supporting forees and special activities, for both fiscal year 1950 and fiscal 
year 1960, approximately 69,800 spaces (approximately 8 percent of total strength) within the Army are 
utilized in functions of an administrative overhead nature. This includes broad categories of functions 
such as major headquarters including Department of Army; installation support; medical support for not 
oly Active Army personnel but also for Reserve personnel on active duty and dependent and retired 
personnel; recruiting activities; personnel centers; welfare and morale activities. 


Nore.—From fiseal year 1959 to fiseal year 1960 the operating forces will increase which results primarily 
from increase in requirements for NATO atomic weapons support and an increase in requirements for con- 
tinental air defense. This increase is directly relatable to a decrease in training forces which is attributable 
to the lower untrained input during fiscal year 1960 which results from programing optimum retention 
rates based on new pay legislation. In addition involuntary release of low mental aptitude enlisted men; 
alleviate the phase-down in strength during fiscal year 1958, reduced the average normal losses for fiscal 
year 1960 thereby requiring less untrained input during the year. 


U.S. Army Ratio, combat forces to all others 
Fiseal year : 
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USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL FOR NONMILITARY DUTIES 


Mr. Manon. I have asked the question I am about to ask you now 
of other witnesses but we would like to have your comment. 

We continue to hear charges that the services waste manpower by 
assigning military personnel to civilian duties, or at least duties 
¥hich do not require trained military personnel. There are some who 
argue, and with some merit, that it may be often desirable for military 
Personnel to do jobs that do not necessarily require trained military 
personnel, at least for a period of time. 

a is the Army coping with this problem? What are you doing 
about it ¢ 

_ General Cotxins. We have a regulation which prescribes that civil- 
lan employees will be utilized in all positions except where military 
intumbents are required by reasons of special skills, training, security 
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or discipline. Their employment will be restricted to the minimuy 
number required to accomplish the Army’s mission. 

That isan Army regulation, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think it is being carried out ? 

General Cotiins. So far as we possibly can, yes, sir, particularly jp 
the United States. 


COMPARATIVE COSTS OF SERVICES PERFORMED BY CIVILIAN AND MILITARy 
PERSON NEL 


Mr. Manon. Do you have any studies showing comparative costs of 
services performed by civilian and military personnel ? 

General Cotitns. No, sir, I do not. I know in the Secretary of 
Defense Office at one time a study was made. That was back in 1951, 

Mr. Manon. Is it more expensive generally speaking to do a job 
with military personnel or with civilian personnel when you consider 
all the fringe benefits, and so forth, of the two categories ? 

General Cotitns. If you speak of an 8-hour day it would be cheaper 
for a civilian employee. As you well know, a military person is on 
duty 24 hours a day and the only time he is off is when he is givens 
pass or a privilege card to go to town. 

(The information follows :) 


Cost COMPARISON BETWEEN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AND MILITARY PERSONNEL 


No valid recent study has been made that gives a direct comparison of the 
relative costs of services performed by civilian and military personnel which 
takes into consideration the various occupations, types of services performed, 
and the varying fringe benefits enjoyed by both. Any such study, to be valid, 
would have to consider the individual positions and grades to be replaced and 
the monetary value on the many indirect costs of maintaining a soldier which 
do not show up in this pay. 


REDUCTION OF ARMY BY ATTRITION 


Mr. Manon. In the process of reducing the strength to 870,000 will 
you discharge or separate from the services highly trained personnel 
or will you reduce the number of less capable people ? 

General Cotttns. We are doing this by a matter of normal attrition 
with the possibility of reducing very limited numbers of people who 
lack adaptability, sir. This isin the enlisted field. 

In the officer field we will have no reduction in force. 

Mr. Manon. You mean you are reducing enlisted men but not the 
officers ? 

General Cortrin. We are reducing both officer and enlisted strengths 
practically by attrition. 

Mr. Manon. Isee. 

General Corztins. An exception occurs in enlisted cases where We 
may reduce two or three thousand people who lack aptitude, people 
who remained in after elimination of the 70,000 last year. 

Mr. Srepparp. Does not your recent requirement of higher IQ have 
a decided effect insofar as the chairman’s question is concerned? It 
is my understanding you have increased your IQ requirement for peo 
ple entering the service. Is that correct? 
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General Cottins. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. Would it not be rather obvious that by increasing 
the 1Q requirement there would be a slower process of elimination ¢ 

General Cotxi1n. In the future that that would be so; yes, sir. 


IMPROVED SELECTION PROCEDURES 


Mr. Manon. Are you continuing to develop and refine your per- 
sonnel selection methods so as to take into the service only those men 
who have promise in the military profession and who probably would 
want to make a career of the service ? 

General Cottins. Weare, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Do you think you are making considerable headway 
inthat direction ¢ 

General Couns. I feel we are, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. I wish you would elaborate on that for the record. 

(The information follows :) 


IMPROVED SELECTION PRODEDURES 


The standards for induction, enlistment, and reenlistment are continuing to 
be refined to obtain only those personnel who have the greatest military potential. 

Under the authority of Public Law 85-564 the standards for induction were set 
so that a registrant with a score between 10 and 30 percentile in the Armed Forces 
qualification test must score 90 or above in two or more aptitude ureas of the 
Army classification battery to be accepted. 

On January 1, 1959, the enlistment standard was raised from a level of the 21st 
percentile to the 31st percentile on the Armed Forces qualification test. 

The standard for reenlistment in the Army was established in April 1957 at a 
score of 90 or better in three or more aptitude areas of the Army classification 
battery. 

RATIO OF OFFICERS TO ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. The committee has been concerned for some time about 
the high ratio of officers to enlisted men in all the services. I have 
aletter from the Army which I will insert at this point in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY REPORT ON RATIO OF OFFICERS TO ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


1. The Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, in Report 
1830, DoD appropriation bill, 1959, dated May 28, 1958, page 13, expressed 
concern as follows on the increasing ratio of officers to enlisted men in the 
Armed Services since December 31, 1951: 

“The committee looks with concern on the increasing ratio of officers to enlisted 
men. The ratio has increased in all branches of the service. On December 
31, 1951, the ratio was 8.6 enlisted men for each officer, as of December 31, 
1957, the ratio was 6.9 enlisted men for each officer. Apparently as strengths 
are reduced the greatest proportion of reduction is taken in the enlisted ranks. 
** * It is true that in 1945 we had a large military force as a result of World 
War II, and in 1951 the force levels had been augmented by reason of the 
Korean war. In such periods of. augmentation the trend is always toward 
more enlisted men per officer. Nevertheless, the committee feels that the per- 
centage of officers to enlisted men is definitely out of line at present and should 
be brought into better balance. While restrictive legislation has not been 
Written into the bill (and indeed this matter is one more specifically for the 
consideration of the Committee on Armed Services) the services are directed 
to bring this ratio to a more realistic level and to report to the committee 
on the progress made.” 
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2. The ratio of enlisted personnel for each officer in the Army since Decembe , 

31, 1951, follows: 
Mr 
Actual Ratio of Actual eesign 
Date strength, enlisted for Date strength, chan 
total Army'!| each officer total Army ! ( 
Tae St, 196i... 1, 563.5 9.6 | June 30, 1957 a 997. 1 
June 30, 1952-.------- | 1; 596. 4 9.7 || Dec. 31, 1957--..------ 917.3 
June 30, 1953... __- 1, 533. 8 9.5 || Tune 30, 1958__..______ 898. 2 1. ¥ 
June 30, 1954_..____-___ 1, 404. 6 9.9 || June 30, 1959_____.-_.- 870.0 : 
June 30, 1955__________] 1, 108.7 @.1 Tf] Jane $0, 1000:.-.:,.-.- 870.0 nonap} 
June 30, 1956........-.| 1,024.9 7.7 | priate 
official 

! Strengths for 1955-60 exclude reimbursables. Strengths for 1959-60 are programed strengths. | exerci 

to nol 

3. The above chronology of actual strength experience data of the Army snb- | Sele 
stantiates the observation of the committee that as total military strengths are | These 
reduced the ratio of officers increases. The reason, of course, that the require | de Su! 
ments for officers do not reduce proportionately to total strength is that many specif 
areas and activities requiring disproportionately high officer ratios such as 2.4 
MAAG’s, missions, joint headquarters, and Reserve component training do not | A™Y 
decrease correspondingly as the total Army strength is reduced. This principle | la 
was recognized by the Congress when the Officer Grade Limitation Act of 1954 | tle @ 
was enacted. The House of Representatives Committee Report No. 1218, dated conta’ 
February 22, 1954, contains the following statement on page 28: 3. ( 

“Thus as divisions of troops are decreased in the Army the ratio of officers 
to enlisted personnel increases, since all other elements of the Army remain 
fairly constant. In other words, the number of officers required to handle pro- 
curement needs, the technical services, the staff planning and hundreds of other M: 
requirements for 20 divisions is approximately the same as it is for 16 divisions.” [| .- 

4. In addition, the technological demands of today’s highly complex and ex | "8 | 
pensive weapons and weapons systems, the increasing requirement for technical is th 
and scientific skills, and international commitments require a higher ratio of (J 
supervisory, management, and command officer personnel than formerly. 

5. The ratio of enlisted personnel to officers programed for end fiscal year 
1959 and for end fiscal year 1960 is 7.7. This ratio was developed based on 
eareful review and evaluation of the planned force structure for an 870,000- Th 
man Army and represents an optimum ratio consistent with missions and ment 
deployments. peric 

6. On June 30, 1956, with a total Army strength of approximately 1,025,000, fill s 
the ratio of enlisted personnel for each officer was 7.7. By June 30, 1959, the activ 
total strength of the Army will have reduced approximately 150,000 during the the 
3-year period. It is anticipated that through austere staffing and maximum utili- enlis 
zation of officer resources, a ratio of 7.7 will be achieved. lar ¢ 

4 ‘ ‘ : ag 

Mr. Manon. Will you tell the committee what you are doing IN | the 
this respect ? Com 

General Cotiins. For fiscal year 1960 we are maintaining a ratio | prog 
of 1 officer to 7.7 enlisted men. = 

Mr. Manon. We discussed that somewhat this morning. imp) 

General Coritns. That is the same ratio we had when we had an } ana 
Army of 1,024,000. j Ir 

Normally, as was stated this morning, the ratio will increase as you ind 
decrease the strength of the service because you have certain stati¢ | jy. 
overhead, MAAG’s missions, NATO, Pentagon staffs, and positions | rid 
like that which have a high ratio of officers versus enlisted men. Pe 
Strengths in these areas stay stationary and you reduce other forces Tul 
which have a higher ratio of enlisted men. ean 

We have endeavored to keep this ratio as low as possible, and we | ot} 
have managed to keep it for the next fiscal year at 7.7 which was the | Act 


same as when we had over one million men. 
Personally, I am getting complaints from the field and from other 
commands. We will try and live with this, sir. 
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PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO NONAPPROPRIATED FUND ACTIVITIES 


Mr Manon. What are you doing to control the number of personnel 
assigned to activities financed by nonappropriated funds, such as ex- 
| changes, et cetera ? 

(The information follows :) 


NONAPPROPRIATED FunpD ACTIVITIES 


1. We have Army regulations that prescribe that civilian personnel paid from 
nonappropriated funds will ordinarily be utilized in the operation of nonappro- 
priated funds and related programs. Military personnel may be utilized within 
oficial manning document limitations on a full-time basis where necessary to 
exercise command supervision. Primary duty assignment of military personnel 
to nonappropriated funds will, for operational purposes, be limited to emer- 
gencies where local circumstances preclude employment of civilian personnel. 
These emergency assignments by installations or organization commanders will 
be subject to the approval by the commander of the major command in each 
specific instance and incorporated in official manning documents. 

2, Aecordingly, Army exchanges are staffed with civilian employees, with 
Army officers in executive control. Enlisted personnel may be assigned to an 
exchange as a primary military duty only when civilian personnel are not avail- 
able and when so authorized in official manning documents. Similar criteria is 
contained in a pertinent Department of Defense directive. 

8. Command emphasis in this area has been and will continue to be stressed. 


6-MONTH RFA TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Manon. Will you explain to the committee the 6-month train- 
ing program? What type training do these men get and how long 
is their obligated service? What percentage reenlist, and so forth? 

(The information follows :) 


SIX MONTHS RFA TRAINING PROGRAM 


The RFA enlistment program provides for the direct Army Reserve enlist- 
ment of young men in the 17- to 18\%4-year age group for a prescribed 8-year 
period of obligated service. Enlistments are authorized under this program to 
fill specific unit vacancies and such enlistees are required to perform 6 months 
active duty for training as a condition of enlistment. A similar program under 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act provides the authority for 
thlistments in units of the Army National Guard in this same age group. Simi- 
lar enlistment opportunities were extended young men in the 18%- to 26-year 
age group with a prescribed 6-year period of obligated service in early 1957. 
The memorandum of understanding, agreed to by the House Armed Services 
Committee and the Department of the Army prescribed a similar enlistment 
program for the 18%4- to 26-year age group in the Army National Guard and 
applied similar conditions of enlistment with regard to 6 months active duty 
for training and the 6-year period of obligated service. This agreement was 
inplemented for the Army Reserve and Army National Guard on April 1 
and October 1, 1957, respectively. 

Individuals who enlist under these programs undergo a period of training for 
6 months identical to the first 6-months training given those who enlist or are 
inducted for longer periods of service. Essentially they undergo 8 weeks of 
basie combat training and a variable period of MOS training (advanced indi- 
vidual training) depending on the needs of the skill involved. 

Reenlistment into the Regular Army of Reserve component individuals on 
§ months active duty for training is negligible. During the 5 months period 
July through November 1958, a total of 31,914 (including 29,801 completions) 
‘months trainees were released from active duty training. Of the total losses 
= 132 (0.4 percent) were separated for the purpose of reenlisting in the 
Active Army. 
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TRANSFER, FROM STOCK FUND 


Mr. Manon. Last year the Congress authorized the transfer of $37} 
million from the stock fund. This year I believe you are makings 
recommendation of $200 million. 

Do you think the amount we undertook to transfer last year will k 
generated and do you think the $200 million figure for fiscal 1960 js 
approximately correct ? 

General Traus. This is something which falls properly in the lo 
gistics area. We will furnish it for the record. 

I am perfectly willing to state now that we feel, and I am sur 


Secretary McNeil feels, that sooner or later, within the next couple f 


years, we will have to come to the Congress with a request to increas 
the stock fund in the light of these withdrawals. 

Mr. Manon. In 1958, $50 million was transferred from the Army 
industrial fund. Will that fund generate any excess cash in 1959 o 
1960 ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


The stock fund will not generate in fiscal year 1959 the $375 million authorized 
by the Congress for transfer from the fund this year. The generation of exces 
cash in fiscal year 1959 is estimated at $281 million. The $94 million difference 
will reduce the cash balance from $636 to $542 million by the end of 1959, but 
approximately two-thirds of this reduction is estimated to be recovered in fiscal 
year 1960. 

The Army has proposed a transfer of $200 million from fiscal year 19 
generation which is estimated to be $262 million. The reduction in transfers 
between 1959 and 1960 is partly due to a desire to recover the reduction in 
cash effected in fiscal year 1959, and to a small extent to the anticipated reduc 
tion of $19 million in generation of excess cash as between the 2 year years. 
Over the 2-year period, the stock fund will be returning under the Army proposal 
some $32 million more than is expected to be generated. The stock fund's 
ability to generate collections in excess of expenditures is being slowly reduced 
as the usable portion of large stock fund inventories, which have permitted 
this generation, are gradually consumed. Also to be considered is the mobiliza 
tion Reserve program, which is expected to result in the necessity of augmenting 
the stock fund’s cash in another year or so. 

The $50 million transferred from the industrial fund in fiscal year 1958 
was a drawdown of the unallocated reserve which was considered to be greater 
than would be needed tv finance the plants programed to be put under the fund 
subsequent to that year. It did not represent a generation of excess cash from 
within the fund as is the case in the stock fund, and was a one-time operation. 
The industrial fund is expected to have $2 million of disbursements in excess 
of collections in fiscal years 1959 and 1960. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES IN JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Manon. In looking through your book of justifications and 4 
I thumbed through this book I noticed it more or less conforms in 
most respects to previous presentations. What are the most signif- 
cant changes in your justification book this year as compared to 
previous years ? 

General Cottrns, One item was transferred into the operation ant 
maintenance account, the money appropriated formerly in this appro 
priation for enlistees’ and inductees’ meals before they raised theif 
right hand, sir. That is now charged to the operation and mail- 
tenance account. 

I don’t believe there is any other item. 

Mr. Manon. I did not quite understand that explanation. 
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General Cottins. Meals for enlistees and inductees who reported to 
the Armed Forces examining station were contracted out from the 
ime personnel were brought there for examination until sworn into 
the Army or rejected. 

This charge now has been transferred from the military personnel 
appropriat ion to the Operation and Maintenance account at the direc- 
tion of OSD because a man properly was not a military person at 
that time. This examination was prior to raising his right hand 
and taking the oath to come into the service. 

Mr. Manon. I realize it is not your job to recommend reductions 
here in this amount. You are here to request the amount of money 
shown in the tables which we will insert in the record. 

However, do you see any logical way whereby any further savings 
could be made here without injury to the Army position ? 

(ieneral Cotiins. No, sir; I donot. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, most of these funds requested are generated 
by the application of fifth grade arithmetic, pay allowance as provided 
by law with the number of men involved. 

General Contitins. That is correct, sir. We make predictions on 
various items which sometimes do not work out, but they come out 
close. This is asclose as wecan make it, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASE IN UNIT COSTS FOR FOOD 


Mr. Manion. What is a thumbnail response to this question: How 
we your maintenance costs from the standpoint of the costs of food 
ud from the standpoint of costs of material such as clothing, and so 
forth, which a soldier gets? What is the change estimated in fiscal 
10 as differing from 1959? Is it anything material ? 

General Cotiins. Primarily the total costs of food will go down 
lue to the fact that our average strength for fiscal 1960 is lower, and 
likewise the total cost of clothing in this budget will go down. 

Mr. Manon. I was speaking more of the unit cost. 

General Cotuins. As to the unit cost, the cost of food has increased 
above the 1959 appropriation request. As you will recall, Mr. Chair- 
ian, you cautioned me last year about the cost of food in the fiscal 
99 appropriation request. At your request I reported an inade- 
quacy to the Senate. 

[It was low. This year it has gone up from what we had in that 
mquest of $1.06 a day to $1.13 a day. Overseas it was 99 cents per 
lay and in this estimate it is $1.10 per day. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Mr. Manon. There is a popular view that to some extent can be 
locumented, and that is that the services have in the past spent far 
‘0 much money on transportation, sending men to so many different 
places for training and other purposes, that they have taken up a lot 
‘their time and energy and considerable in the way of Federal funds 
itravel. 

A lot of travel is necessary, of course. Have you made any im- 
)rovements in calculating your travel requirements and found any 
vays to make reductions? ; 


38181—-59— pt. 3——_-9 
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General Conuins. In permanent change-of-station travel, as | 
stated, Mr. Chairman, in my statement, we have gone, as far as] 
can see, to the bone. I think the Army as a whole is very much jp. 
terested in this. As individuals we do not like to be moved every; 
minutes, and we also realize such movement, requiring considerabl 
funds, is not necessary. 

Mr. Manon. Further questions, gentlemen ? 













EFFECT OF LEBANON AND TAIWAN CRISES ON ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. I think it would be very helpful for the record if we could 
show the status of the Army strength at the time of the Lebanon crisis 
and then what happened on a month-by-month basis for the remainder 
of the fiscal year up to the date you can give it to us. 

General Coturs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Show the date that the first Army units were affected and 
the date that the last Army unit was affected. You have moved every- 
body out, have you not? 

General Cotiins. Out of Lebanon ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, what I would like to see is what your 
original forecast was for Army strength on a month-by-month 
basis and what actually has transpired or what actually did transpire 
as the result of the Lebanon situation. 

Can you not put two tables in the record showing what your forecast 
of strength was and what actually took place? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; I can do it by chart. 

Mr. Forp. In addition, how many Army personnel were involved in 
the Taiwan problem ? 

General Cotirns. Slightly over a thousand. 

Mr. Forp. Can we get a similar chart showing what you forecast 
for the Army personnel strength in the fiscal year and then what impact 
the Taiwan situation involving 1,000 Army men had on your strength 
figures ? 

General Corurns. At the time of the Lebanon situation we were 
authorized by OSD to maintain our strength. This was the reason 
we maintained our strength. 

However, I cannot relate the difference in program to actual 
strength, with respect to Lebanon and Taiwan. 

In other words, at the time the Army was on one strength program 
going down. When the situation in Lebanon took place the Depart- 
ment of the Army was authorized to hold its strength until further 
notice. We did this. 

Mr. Forp. You had a program which was submitted to this com- 
mittee ? 

General Cotiins. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You can certainly include that in the record. 

General Coriins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. You can then insert the date that the reduction order 
was given to you by OSD. 

General CoLuins. Yes, sir. 
(The information follows :) 
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Mr. Forp. Then you can show what happened bet ween that date and 
the date that the order was rescinded and you were told to proceed 
with the reduction which is now in effect ? 

General CoLuins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. i want a picture so we can look at it in the record and 
see what the sequence of events was and what the impact was on your 
original plan which was submitted to the Congress. 

yeneral Cotuins. Yes, sir. 

(The information may be found on p. 129.) 

Mr. Forp. How many were involved in Lebanon ? 

General Cotiins. Between 8 and 9 thousand at Lebanon, sir. Of 
course, in any situation such as Lebanon the time duration, magnitude 
of the operation, and eventual outcome will determine the personnel 
impact. 

Mr. Forp. Perhaps it will be controversial as to what impact Tai- 
wan and Lebanon had on the original program and the impact it had 
on the budget as Congress approved it. 

I would like an unclassified résumé of what actually took place. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Forp. Can you amplify the comments which were made several 
days ago regarding the personnel problem involved in the movement 
of your troops into Lebanon? We can check the testimony given the 
other day. Explain what was meant from your point of view by 
the answers which were given to this committee at that time. 

(The information requested follows :) 

There is always some degree of tailoring of units to meet a particular situation 
and, in this respect, Lebanon was no different. No major personnel problems 
existed in Lebanon. There was some difficulty in Europe in gathering together 
a few composite units on short notice even though plans existed—this is not 
abnormal. In Europe there were replacement actions in the units being deployed 
to Lebanon to preclude sending people who were due for discharge in the near 
future. Additionaliy, the units were deployed at 110 percent of authorized 
strength to take care of attrition losses and to preclude a major replacement 
problem while in Lebanon. These actions of exchanging individuals and pro- 
viding the overstrength did create considerable personnel turbulence in Europe 
as pointed out in my answer to a previous question. 

Mr. Manon. I express this view again, and I have expressed it pre- 
viously in this hearing: 

If you could utilize about 9,000 men out of a 900,000-man Army for 
emergency operations in Lebanon and in Taiwan, I believe you could 
carry out the same type of operation approximately as well with an 
870,000-man Army. 

If you were in the process of going down from 870,000 to a lower 
level at. the time you were doing it, that would pose a very serious and 
different problem. 

I want to know if you have any valid argument against my conten- 
tion that these operations could have been carried on approximately 
as well, insofar as the Army is concerned, with a 870,000-man Army. 
That is the question. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. You can prepare that answer for the 
record. ; 

Mr. Manon. Off the cuff, is there anything wrong with my logic! 

General Conurns. Yes, sir; we don’t have the units. We do not 
have the backup to support a sustained operation of this type. 
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We have many commitments. For example, we have continuing 
commitments in Europe for units and individual replacements. 
These require so many people. 

In the event of an emergency in Europe we have additional com- 
mitments to reinforce and support those units. Suporting elements 
are the units we have back here ready to go. 

If the supporting units are deployed in an emergency in another 
area we have to reconstitute a deployable force from some other source 
toback up our commitments in, say, Europe. 

Mr. Manon. If you had an emergency requiring 25,000 men out of 
the Army would it be possible to meet that emergency? It was pretty 
dificult. to handle a 9,000-man emergency. Now if you had an emer- 
gency requiring three times as many, say 27,000 men, would we just 
fall on our faces and say it is impossible? What would be the 
situation ¢ 

(reneral Cotiins. If an emergency were declared we are in a little 
better shape because we can call on the Reserves. If an emergency 
isnot declared we cannot, according to law, callon them. The Presi- 
dent has to declare an emergency. 

Mr. Manon. if we had an emergency similar to those we had last 
year except requiring three times as many Army troops, could you 
have done it ¢ 

General Conttins. Yes, sir, we could have called out STRAC. We 
would have had to reconstitute STRAC for any other commitments, 
depending on eventualities afterward. 

Mr. Forp. At the time of Taiwan and Lebanon, was any action taken 
to impose an obligation on the Army National Guard or the Army 
Reserves ? 

General Cottins. This is not my field, Mr. Chairman. I don’t be- 
lieve there was. 

Mr. Forp. I never heard of it but there might have been some 
internal action in the Army which is what we would assume would be 
the case if there was this grave fear that either one might grow to 
greater proportion. 

Would you check the record to see whether at any level there was any 
action within the Army aimed at making the Army National Guard or 
the Army Reserve, or any segments of them, in a standby or a more 
active status ? 

General Coriins. Yes, sir. 

(This information follows :) 

No action was taken to place the Army National Guard or the Army Reserve 
ina standby status or in a more active status. However, the Army continuously 


maintains plans for any emergency action which might require the use of the Re- 
Serve components. 


REDUCTION IN DIVISIONS 


Mr. Forp. One of the objections we hear is that in the Army pro- 
gram you are going from 15 to 14 divisions when you go from 900,000 


down to 870,000. 
General Cortins. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Forv. To provide an additional division do you need to go 
from 870,000 to 900,000 ? 
General Coritns. I would say “Yes.” 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, if the Congress in its wisdom wants to 
provide another division 1 in the Army structure, it is necessary to g0 
from 870,000 to 900,000 in active duty troop strength? 

General Cotrys. I would say “Yes,” sir. 

Mr. Forp. There is no other sound military alternative? 

General Cortins. That is correct, sir. In other words, if we add 
a division it would also be necessary to provide ‘supporting forces, com- 
bat support forces, to go with the division in order to make it an 
effective force. 

DRAFTEES CONTEMPLATED IN 1960 


Mr. Forp. How many in fiscal 1960 are you contemplating to take 
by means of selective service ? 

General Cottins. About 84,000, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is a sizable drop from what the record has been in 
the past. 

General Cotirns. Our enlistments have increased. 

Mr. Forp. Are you getting over the problem where one year you 
took in a great number under Selective Service and the next year 
there was a sizable reduction ? 

General Cottins. We are slightly, sir, but the odd-year cycle is 
still with us. In 1961 we will have an exodus of more draftees, 
They reenlist at a lower rate than other categories of personnel. In 
other words, draftees reenlist at the rate of about 4 percent whereas 
Regular Army first-termers reenlist in the neighborhood of 24 percent. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection that during the current fiscal year 
you were planning on taking about 130,000 or 140,000 by Selective 
Service. Is that right? 

General Coxitns. Originally we estimated 150,000 and we have 
reduced that to 117,300—I think you are about correct. 

Mr. Forp. Let us have a chart showing what you have forecast 
for the last 4 or 5 years as to numbers that would come in under 
Selective Service and the actual numbers that you have taken by 
Selective Service, and bring that up to date to include fiscal 1960. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Selective Service call versus delivery, fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 





Fiscal year 1957 Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 


| Delivered | Call Delivered | Call | Delivered | 





Ba og 3, 000 | 13, 090 13, 000 12, 570 | 10, 000 110, 884 
0 ee 3, 13, 472 | 11, 000 . 932 10, 000 110, 592 
September 4, 14, 901 | 8, 000 8, 113 | 11,000 112, 236 
October ig ‘ 17, 742 7, 000 5, 902 | 11, 000 111,698 
November. .._.--| , 17, 309 | , 000 | 3, 470 | 11, 000 111,113 | 
December-- 4 16, 143 | , 000 3, 626 11,000 110, 709 | 
Jqnuery.........-| 7 18, 148 000 , 308 9, 000 acre gm mas 
February .-._-__-- ‘ 15,511 | 
March .__- | é 15, 263 | 
April... oul 3, 13, 551 | 
May. pee 3. 13, 281 | 
June. .- seat 3, 11,021 | 


000 | 3, 454 
000 | 3,118 | 
000 3, 748 | 
000 , 126 


8, 000 
7, 000 

7,000 
8, 000 





1¢ 
1 
1 
1: 
1 
1 








7 
7 
), 
3, 000 | 3, 128 9, 000 
3, 
3, 
Sid 
), 
| 


Total... ._- 5, 179,432 | 125,000} 126, 495 112, 000 
| 
1 Preliminary. 





Office 
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No’ 
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MISCELLANEOUS DATA ON MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


ts to 


20 — Mr. Foro. And would you include any and all charts that I re- 
quested in the hearings for last year to be part of the hearings for this 
year and bring them up to date ¢ 
“ General Cotxrs. Yes, sir. 


add (The information follows :) 

com- 

t an Military personnel strengths 
[Thousands] 


Projected strength 





























Actual strength | 
take I —_ | ) 
| June 30, 1959 Average strength 
: | June 30, Dec. 31, | "ee | June 30, | oho ae 
nin | 1958 1958 | Original | 1960 Ba 
fiscal year Current | | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 esti- estimate | 1959 1960 
mate | 
you Officers. 104. 2 | 101.5 100. 1 | 100. 1 | 100. 1 | 102. 1 100. 1 
year Enlisted - . - - 792. 3 | 786. 2 | 768. 1 | 768, 2 768. 2 782.9 767.8 
Subtotal. - 896. 5 887.7 868, 2 | 868.3} 868.3 | 885. 0 867.9 
ee ee he ee 
tees, Total_..... 898. 2 | 890.1 | 870.0 | 870.0 | 870.0 | 887.3 | 870. 2 
In a i a ua cde told ca daeceabamadaeeal ai 
TeAS , NOTE.- -Figures shown do not include personnel detailed to duty with other agencies on a reimbursabl 
F basis or paid from other funds, 
cent. 
year | Army strength, fiscal years 1955-60, begin, end, man-years (to nearest hundred) 
tive Fiscal year 1955: 
Ne cal i eu a Som ee Se Fon gaaie Mamie 1, 404, 600 
have ee SR So i rae al er wegen gd oie ee 1, 109, 300 
NR od 6 chars aia Ge aia Wena cela era Sein ti ein oe eet ieee eae 1, 310, 900 
. Fiscal year 1956: 
cast ar te cee cancel 1, 109, 300 
nder Re es sanmanmaniin aan takes 1, 025, 800 
1 by I UN a gh Nl ie a Te a a ea an 1, 082, 900 
As Fiscal year 1957: 
i REI he Sh eo ein eer ee BS eae See eeweuukeeece 1, 025, 800 
I a rN eee Bee 998, 000 
RMR OS Pe Ie aN er er ee ae Oe nals eigenen a mae ee a 1, 004, 200 
Fiscal year 1958: 
— I ater steele 2 | feel ore areata in hai 5 ree eae 998, 000 
|] year I a a A al a te fr, 898, 900 
¥60 RNR ace I rhe ok ee a Be aes nt ecstasy Re eae 938, 900 
—— Fiscal year 1959: 
ats a cteins ot nie 1 Ea il rh TM ie eis 1 898, 200 
all NE tN ee a Ch lt Oe es Td a ee 1 870, 000 
— MG AVOGE cre co ei edo aiwenen ewan aede wanna eens 1 887, 300 
9, 00 Fiscal year 1960: 
0 I net hh ae a hn ee 1 870, 000 
os a te et a ee 1 870, 000 
5, 000 i a a lr a hace 1 870, 200 
5 0 ' Figures shown for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 do not include personnel (700) detailed to duty with other 
7, 000 agencies on a reimbursable basis or paid from other funds. 
om 
9, 000 
6, 000 
84, 000 
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Department of the Army commissioned officer grade distribution 


900,000-MAN ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1958 





a, 


On hand | Promotions On hand 


General ___- 
Colonel... 
Lieutenant colonel. 
a 
2 
Ist lieutenant__-_-_- 
2d lieutenant 


General__. 

CeO 6 oe 
Lieutenant colonel. 
 — ae 
RII sak eretecse 
Ist lieutenant_ __- 
2d lieutenant 


870,000-MAN ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Tama 2) 108" 
JUNE OV, 1208 


489 | 
4,933 | 
11, 705 
16, 235 | 
30, 153 | 
23, 960 
11, 992 


99, 467 | 


On hand 
Tune 30, 1958 


93, 105 | 


) to grade | 


Estimated 
promotions 


June 39, 1g 
32 
320 | 
1, 188 | 
2, 573 | 


7,429 


Estimated 
on hand 
June 30, 1958 


4i4 
4,74 
11, 23 
15, 5 
29, 40 
17, 


7,092 | 
| 


870,000-MAN ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1960 


General.._...-- 
Colonel 


On hand 
June 30, 1959 


474 
4, 740 
218 


estimated 
nromotions 


Estimated 
on hand 


June 30, 198 

42 | 
458 | 
1, 163 | 


Lieutenant colonel. aes ll, 
Major ___- ae ; 15, 538 2,098 | 
Captain_- 29, 400 | 4,041 | 
ist lieutenant_. sae ate : ae BG, Ge licecatioucs s 
2d lieutenant_-__- ‘ 5 | 10, 830 | 


ee | 


89, 600 | 


NN ee aes ‘ 





Department of the Army warrant officer grade distribution 


900,000-MAN ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1958 





| 
| 
| 
} 


On hand 
June 39, 1957 | 


Promotions 
to grade 


On hand 
June 30, 1995 


| 
eceninaeicenacai adenine 
| 
| 


850 
2, 073 
7, 241 

968 | 


11, 132 


1 
aoe 


a 








870,000-MAN ARMY, 


FISCAL 


YEAR 1959 





| 
| 


June 30, 1958 


On hand 


Estimated 
promotions 


: 


wo oo 


Estimated 
on hand 5 
June 39, 1959 





14, 7 
13, 53 


89, 6 
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Department of the Army warrant officer grade distribution—Continued 


870,000-MAN ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1960 
| 

On hand | 

June 80, 1959 


Estimated 
promotions 





Department of the 


900,000-MAN ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1958 





| On hand 
i, 30, 1957 


| 
} 


Total 


870,000-MAN ARMY, FISCAL YEAR 1959 


On hand 
June 30, 1958 | 
| 


0 | 
330 

49, 001 | 
83, 239 
118, 294 
152, 866 
217, 985 
89, 565 

80, 991 | 


792, 271 | 


870,000-M AN REOAT. BER FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Promotions 


| 
| 
promotions 
June 30, 1959 


Army enlisted grade distribution 


to grad 


1, 
3, 
30, 
133, 
254, 
164, 


Estimat 


to grad 


2 
1 
4, 
27 
133, 


184, 
214, 


e 


330 
392 
714 
184 
890 
184 | 
530 





ed 


e 


800 


. 970 | 
919 | 


107 | 


, 300 


907 
744 | 
055 


569, 


802 


Estimated 
on hand 
June 30, 1960 


1, 085 
2, 571 
5, 645 
1, 200 


10, 500 


On hand 
June 30, 1958 


330 

49, 001 
83, 239 
118, 294 
152, 866 
217, 985 
89, 565 


Estimated 
on hand 


800 

2, 500 
46, 500 
85, 000 
117, 000 
141, 500 
196, 900 
108, 000 
70, 000 


768, 200 





|. On hand 
Jime 30, 1959 
| 
-} —— 
800 
2.500 | 
46, 500 | 
85, 000 | 
117, 000 
141, 500 
196, 900 
108, 000 | 
70, 000 





768, 200 


Fstimat 
promotk 


ed 
MNS 


to grade 


1, 
5, 
1, 

3 
15 
107, 
181, 
153, 


470, 


424 | 


269 
888 


013 | 
, 994 | 


061 
958 


a4 


364 | 





Estimated 
on hand 


June 30, 1960 


2, 200 
6, 250 
42, 600 
85, 000 
118, 500 
144, 950 
232, 000 
69, 500 
67, 200 


768, 200 
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Percent Regular Army officers in total commissioned officer strength 





Number Percent 
Regular Total Regular 


Army Army 


























ee oe surevosesccottaanen | 33, 081 93, 105 35.5 
ON OE SS eee eee ea eee | 34, 000 89, 600 37.9 
June 30, 1960 (estimated)-....--....-- Leacdedne cae anal. | 34, 700 89, 600 387 





Regular Army enlisted strength versus totul enlisted strength 






















| | 

| Number | Number Total |Regular Army 

| Regular other enlisted as percent of 

Army total 
" = = sansa ipaettccemncias dala Tada ——|}- = bent ie s |—— soealisaioa cident 
nent eee eececes 569, 348 | 817, 152 | 1, 386, 500 41.1 
I i ae a 516, 616 | 758, 187 1, 274, 803 | 40.5 
SN a ge ah | 572, 129 413, 530 985, 659 | 58.0 
June 30, 1956.......-_---- aoe eta 599, 631 306, 080 | 905,711 | 66.2 
June 30, 1957_. I ae 5 | 316, 589 885, 056 64.2 
eee 279, 420 792, 508 | 64.7 
June 30, 1959 (estimated)! BE at a ig 215, 500 | 768, 200 | 71.9 
June 30, 1960 (estimated)!_..........-...-.---- 191, 100 | 768, 200 | 75.1 
Nov. 30, 1958 (latest actual). .................-- 257, 883 | 795. 611 | 67.6 

' 





$e 


1 Excludes reimbursables. 


Re gular o ffi er Augmentation program, fise al years 1958, 19 19, and 1960 





[In the following tables only officers procured from programs operated for officers on active duty are included} 


FISCAL YEAR 1958 (ACTUAL) 


| | | 
Program | 2d lieu- Ist lieu- Captain | Major | Lieutenant} Total 
} tenant tenant | colonel 











Active duty !.--..-- 15 26 14 | 55 
OCcs.. | 14 | ae ; | 14 
ANC. 5 10 22 18 ; i se | 50 
AMSC... ‘ 1 | 9 5 =e aan 15 
MND octet ene so aa ase 52 52 11 | 3 118 
DC. a : Sie ede 23 28 10 1 62 
RA augmentation-.--..- 2 













re bats tiadoterk 983 

















FISCAL YEAR 1959 (ANTICIPATED) 
— is ; 
Program | 2dlieu- | Istlieu- | Captain Major | Lieutenant Total 
| tenant tenant | | | colonel 
! ' | 
Active duty 1...........- ease 25 | 60 | 10 | 5 conten 100 
OCs... ; ; a Re ghgse eel, steninieay lb 
ORG ee coast 10 | 20 9045. | 50 
Cy eee ; ; 2 | 10 | Rib ertecess 15 
"1 CSAS Gis Ree ae | Bee ace 50 55 | ies. 12 
ire se st een ot na 20 25 | 15 | | 6 
BO eee a cs Sree ec acae 5 15 |-...-.-- lsezecte 20 
RA augmentation._.._-- i 11 | 3s 2» 
PE ee a in devine 













—_—__ 


Active 
OCS... 
ANC... 
AMSC 
MC. 
DC...- 
vC.. 


DMG 


From 
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Regular officer augmentation program, fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960—Con. 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 (ANTICIPATED) 


Program | 2d lieu- Ist lieu- Captain Major 
| tenant tenant 





| 


Active duty !_- ‘ 100 


20 | 
10 | 
50 
20 


5 


205 





Includes combat arms, technical and administrative services, JAGC, Chap, WAC, and MSC. 


OTHER 
| s 
} Estimated 
| Actual, fiscal |__ 
Program year 1958 | 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1959 1960 


732 | f 775 


70 | ‘ 300 


ivilians and Reserve officers not on active duty into the Regular Army in all branches 
rofessional background and education acquired 


Enlisted gains (fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 


No prior Enlistments | Active duty 
service ind reen- tours ! | Draftees 


enlistments listments 


78, 268 7, 573 2 126, 495 

24. 8 27 ‘ 40. 1 

318, 400 104, 000 ‘ ; 117, 300 
. } 5 5. < 36.8 
249, 200 | 78, § 84, 000 
33. 7 


s administrative gains. 
7,666 enlisted men ordered into active military service as members of Arkansas National Guard 


No prior service enlistments (fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960) 


Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 
Month = eat co 1960 esti- 
mate 


Estimate Actual Estimate | Actual! 


July. : sa esa 3, 500 6, 511 10, 300 | 304 7, 800 
August 5 3, 500 | 5, 671 11, 800 | , 849 6, 600 
september < aay es 5, 6, 199 | 12, 700 2,719 7,000 
October : ae 5, 6, 315 11, 400 2, 206 6, 800 
November__.____ che i 4, 4, 622 8, 400 9, 110 5, 100 
December : id 3, 3, 719 5, 200 727 | 4, 400 
January : i te 5, &, 320 8, 700 : 8, 500 
February -- Ex) : ‘ | 6, 981 WEE Boicccxcompaany 7, 300 
March... bighas : be Sa 6, 578 6, 600 ae ‘ 6, 400 
April ; rte : i . 6, 541 6, 000 5, 400 
May is es > 5, 986 6, 000 ee 5, 400 
June... eae a ae St a 10, 825 (ESSE F Ea RS 8, 200 


RN cas ai 57, < 78, 268 


eit - 


' Preliminary. 


- NoTE.—Percentage initial male enlistments enlisting for a 3-year term: Fiscal year 1957, 97.5 percent; 
Sscal year 1958, 98.3 percent; fiscal year 1959 (first quarter), 99.1 percent. 
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Fiscal year 
1957 


Current and past record on enlistments and reenlistments 


. RECRUITMENT OF NONPRIOR SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Fiscal year 
1958 






























Ist term regu 


Inductees 
Overall. _-- 










Total: 
Fiscal yes 
Fiscal ye: 
Fiscal ye: 

Reserve and 
Fiscal ye 
Fiscal ye 
Fiscal ye 

Inductees: 










Fiscal ye: 
Regular: 


Fiscal yee 


2. REENLISTMENT 


All regulars 


piso) voor 1088... ............... 
Fiscal year 1959 (estimated) 








lars... 


Career regulars 2 


3. ENLISTED LOSSE 


ar 1958_ = 

ir 1959 (estimated) 
1r 1960 (estimated) 
National Guard: 
ar 1958__.. 


ear 1959 (estimated). 
sar 1960 (estimated) 


ar 1960 (estimated) 


ar 1960 (estimated) 


RATES 


1 Preliminary for lst 6 months, fiscal year 1959. 


1 Excludes Reserve component personnel. 
2 Regular Army personnel reenlisting for the second or subsequent time. 
§ July through December 1958 only. 





S, REENLISTMENTS WITHIN 9 DAYS, AND INITIAL 


ENLISTMENTS 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 


1957 


Percent 
44 
18 
83. 3 


24. 


| Fiseal year 


6 | 
9 | 


“ 


3 


Number | Reenlist-| Initial 


1958 


Percent 
48. 
17. 
80. 
4. 
32. 






Fiscal year 
1959 ! 






78, 268 
6, 522 


(INCLUDES ALL PERSONNEL WHO REENLIS't' wi 't'HIN 
9 DAYS FROM DATE OF DISCHARGE ! 





OE ee 


65, t10 
Kt, 2 


Fiscal year 
1959 4 


Percent 


BeARS 










Total Not Losses 
losses eligible eligible reen- |ment rate!) enlist- 
jto reenlist|to reenlist} listed |(percent)| ment 
| | 
ai — | g | | 
407.3 | 171.4 9 | 76.3 | 32. 4 | 78.3 
342.5] 86.2 | 5, | 70.8| 27.6} 1040 
249.2 | 57.9 2 | 61.2 | 32.0 | 78.9 
| | | 
25.7 | 12.4 | 13.3 | 4.31 320 | a 
31.8 | 9.3 | 22.5 | 5.4 24.0 |... sees 
13.1 | 2.3 10.8 | 27 25.0 |.-----0-0 
| | 
152.3 | 71.5 | 80.8 | 3.8 4.7 | alae 
157.6} 30.8] 126.8 | 7.1 66}. .ae 
103. 7 | 19. 6 | 84.1 5.0 6.0 |... .ncsscm 
229.3/ 87.5| 141.8] 68.2 48. | 72.8 
153.1 | 46.1 | 107.0 58.3 . 
132, 4 | 36.0 | 96. 4 53.5 78.9 















Reen! 


July. 
Augus 
Septer 
Octoh 
Nove: 
Decen 
Janua 
Febru 
Mare! 
April 
May 
June 


July 
Aagi 
Sent 
Octo 
Nov 
Dece 
Janu 
Feby 
Mar 


Jun 
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Reenlistment rates, all components as percent of eligibles (reenlistments within 90 days), 
fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1959 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 


| > +7 . 

Month | Overall Regular | Sclective Reserve 
Army service eompee 

3.9 | 

9 | 


4 


f 


Octone!r 
’ 2.0 


November 
Decem Dt 
Januar} 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 


| 


— OO mm 1S 
“| Oe woee 








ene tO ee wD 


“1+ WS PChw 


we = 





SAL YEAR 1959 


29.8 | 


33 


noder 
December 


January 
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First-term Regular Army reenlistment rates } 


Period Percent Period 
July 1954 to June 1955 . 9 | September 
July 1955 to June 1956 28. 2 | October 
July 1956 19. 4 
August 16. 

September 16. 6| January 195 
October _. 22.0] February 

99 

21. 

17. 

16. ¢ 

19. 

25. August 

19. 5 | September 

1 October 


5. § 
4. 
3 


] 
ae 
1 These rates apply only to those Regular Army first-term separatees (personnel completing their initis! 
Regular Army enlistment) eligible for reenlistment. 
Personnel ineligible for reenlistment 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1958 


Total not eligible to reenlist_..____- 


Reasons for ineligibility: 

CINE csc ceive ase _ 

EAD as officer or warrant officer 

Physical disability................--- Sa a a ala ee : 

Inaptitude or unsuitability -.......-.......- pieces Seman 

Minority 

Dependency or hardship 

Retirement = gusinecheesee 

Entered U.S. Military Academy, other service academies, | 
transfers to other serviees, release as essential to national | 
interests | 

RNIN se a as etc da cup neceacn 

Dishonorable discharge 


nome CCM | 


Failure to meet enlistment qualifications___...._- clic tines 








1 Preliminary data for Ist 4 months fiscal year 1959. 

2 Includes early release of personnel who lacked job performance potential (69,600 in fiscal year 1958 and 
5,100 Ist 5 months fiscal year 1959). 

3 Less than 100 (17) for Ist 4 months fiscal year 1959. 


Reenlistment allowance payments 


3 || 
Fiscal year Number Amount ||} Fiscal year 


| 


| 
88, 500 $61, 950, 000 |} 1958 

89, 550 60, 178, 000 || 1959. _.___. 
90, 850 64, 049, 000 || 

73, 050 50, 408, 600 


Reenlistment rates of the services ! 


a TT 


Army ? Navy 3 Marine | Air Force? 
Corps 3 


Fiscal year 1956____- Roe ee ee), 32.6 | 
Fiscal year 1957- - --- ae ee od 24.8 (49.6) 44.9 29. 1 
Fiscal year 1958 cuca Guciiesbonkaeceen ; 32.3 (48.1) 43.7 | 39.8 54.8 





1 In percent reflecting that number of reenlistments as compared with that number of separatees eligible 
for reenlistment. 

? Army rate includes Regulars, inductees, and reservists on active duty. Figures in parentheses represent 
Regular Army reenlistment rate. 

3 Navy, Marine, and Air Force rates include Regulars only. 
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Mental Group IV Personnel* 


As of Jan. 31, 1957 
Perot Fas of Sept. 30, 1957 
12.8 As of Sept. 30, 1958 





=} 1Baged on 5 percent sample survey of the Army. 
. Hazardous-duty pay 
: 20, 3 [Man-years] 
. 284 OFFICERS 
. 24.3 
25, 2 Actual, fiscal} Fiscal year 
. 28.6 year 1958 1959 
. 23.1 etek sie 
: 24, | Army aviators: 
22.4 General officers ; 6 
23.9 NE trait rahe we Diese fale cetera eileen icceuseeenane 38 
93 f ST (NMI 22-2 ccccencuaediebevaunssacdenenne 116 
=e Majors. : 342 
20. 4 TN bbls cbabaagagtvanwdudnkaksbnnmweregenssen knees 1, 185 
sot i en. tc nntcales eds ekpacakekraneeeacnceos 2, 352 
F initia! 2d lieutenants 329 


Warrant officers 1,004 


Total Army aviators E 4 1 §, 372 
Noncrew aviation : 2152 
Airborne... - - 2 2, 333 
Demolition duty ; 3113 
CREE OME 2 50 tal ea atkins Gan ac ev aennResnn onal pa neeiaeeee cane 
Diving duty 2] 
Leprosy duty | 


ENLISTED MEN 


Actual, fiscal | Fiscal year 
year 1958 2 1959 





Aviation crew member: as 


176 
402 


Total aviation crew members fs 613 
es MORNIN SRNR So coksinckwcdeewandaceuencn 7 
Airborne...---- 

Demolition duty 
Thermal stress duty 
Diving duty 


1 Excludes nonrated student pilots. 
1 Estimated figures. j 


Readjustment pay 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Years of service 


Number | ~ | Rate | Amount 
Active | Compen- 
duty sated for | 





( 17 | $410.00 $20, 910 
Veatenant colonel 17 | 350. . 213, 675 
Major 5 295. 123, 900 
Captain 3. j 259. 00 501, 683 
Ist lieutenant A 5 190. 00 367, 080 
W+4 181, 937 


orce 





44.2 
49.4 
54.8 





— 


aligible 





yresent 
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Military personnel, Army, unexpended balances 


{In thousands] 


End of fiscal year 1957 
End of fiscal year 1958 125, 049 — 
End of fiscal year 1959 (estimated) 147, 52 Bag, 
End of fiscal year 1960 (estimated) we 
sand ; : S Buck 
Initial clothing allowances for enlisted women for fiscal year 1960 Cap, 
Cap, 
— Cap, 
Coat 


Drav 


Item ; Allowances ; Unit Total 
cost cost Glov 


Se ee — ° Sey ———$— Glov 


1 y 
insig 


Anklets, woman’s wool, taupe, sh. 131 ‘ . 2 pair. $0 $1.0 one 

Bag, duffel, with 1 carrying strap, OD ‘ cox . 1 each.___- | 3.15 oe 

Cap, garrison, cotton, taupe, sh. 124, woman’s anaaaek 3 ease. | 1.05 a 

Cap, garrison, summer, green, woman’s , ; ee { 2.4) Neck 

Cap, garrison, wool, taupe, sh. 121, woman’s 2 each__. | 3B Ral 

Dréss, woman's, cotton, broadcloth, taupe, sh. 124 seh 3 each f | 15.0 ee 

Gloves, cloth, woman’s, cotton, tan, sh. 128 med ci 1 pair : | 1.05 ne 

Gloves, leather, woman’s, brown aoc L% Chi 

Handbag, woman’s, cafe brown, sh. 64, lea, oblong, snap fastener 1 each § & 0 oe 

Hat, service, woman’s, wool, serge, taupe, sh. 121 a . & 49 a 

Insignia, branch of service, ‘‘US”’ do . 05 Sock 

Insignia, branch of service, ‘‘ EP”’ : do ; 0 Sock 

Insignia, hat, ‘‘EW”’ do 12 | 1 aa 

Jackets, woman’s, wool, serge, taupe, sh. 121 oe os ‘ 12.8) eal 

Overcoat, wo'ran’s, wool, serge, taupe, sh 121, with removable liner do ’ | 30. 2 Tow 

Overshoe, woman’s, rubber, low, black, oxford or service shoe | 1 pair 5 1% Trot 

Raincoat, woman’s, nylon and cotton, taupe, sh. 129, with strap on | 1 each ; 10.0 Trot 
hood } Pann 

Scarf, neckwear, rayon, tan, sh. 125 

Shirt, woman’s, chambray, tan, sh. 139 

Shirtwaist, wonan’s, chambray, tan, sh. 130 

Shirtwaist, women’s, rayon broadcloth, tan, sh. 125 

Shoe, gy’™nasium, wonen’s 

Shoe, servive, women’s, high, leather, russet 

Shoe, dress, worren’s, oxford, leather, cafe brown, MR 

Shorts, women’s, taupe, sh. 131 

Skirt, women’s, denim, taupe, sh. 121 

Skirt, women’s, wool, serge, taupe, QM sh. 121 

Slacks, women’s wool, serge, taupe, QM sh, 121 

Towel, bath, cotton, white, terry weave, 20 x 40 inches |} 2each 

Stockings, women’s, nylon, taune, sh. 76 6 pair 

Uniform, women’s, summer, green 2 each 

Uniform, women’s, wool, serge__- 1 each 


T 
S 
I 


— 


oo mr, 
= 2@=z 


2 oN te nae 
> ae wee 


= & &2 


Subtotal 
1 percent increase in 2d destination transportation surcharge. 
“ubtotal, budget estimate 
Pumps 
Undergarments 


Total. 
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Initial clothing allowances for enlisted men for fiscal year 1960 


Item | Allowances Unit Total 
| “nS ore 
1, 198 | cost cost 
, 049 : a oe. | eee al 7 A ea rage) 
7, 529 Bag, duffel, with 1 handle, carrying strap ac | $3.15 $3.15 
Belt, trousers, cotton web, black____-- | 2 eac | . 25 . 50 
1), 585 Joot, combat, man’s le ather apped toe, rubber sole and heel. saan 2 pair 3. 70 | 13. 40 


kle, web, brass, GCM, 1% inch-- > ib ireculanaataciee .| 1 eae . .10 
rl son, wool serge, ‘Army green. : 2. 80 


. 30 
40 
2.70 


Cap, utility, cotton, OG-107.................-.. aalhatii teh seater Sebati 
at, WOO] Serge, Army green... a > onen aan ‘ . . : 21. 20 42. 
Drawers, men’s, thigh length, cotton, white 2 ied s a ave F 
ilove inserts, Wool Knitted, OD, men’s_...------ Bis cake pals ee a a MONON pica feed cit . 80 
jlove, shells, leather, M-1949 Boo ‘ Sue ee kam ee eas ueaet . 95 
Insignia, branch of service, “EP” eo ‘ .-| 1 each... 0! .05 
mia, Service cap, bronze, “EM” <a do ana 18 
Ir ghia, eee cakes 5 earen 2 each 05 | .10 
acket, ae estton. OG-107- ; domdeaeae es ae aes 3 each...... 95 | 5. 85 
Necktie, man’s, black. = nehneeeh teed es 2 each : . 80 
Raincoat, man’s nylon, taupe aaa ; eid pa ot 9. 65 9. 65 
Shirt, men’ _ cotton, uniform twill, 8.2-ounce weight, khaki, sh. 1- .| 3 each ae aX 9.45 
Shirt, men’s, cotton uni form twill, short sleeves, f.2-cance khaki; sii. 1 2 each....-.. 2. 6 5. 20 
s, cotton poplin, 4-ounce, Khaki, sh. 1 orsh. 3 each | 2. | 3. 00 
man’s, oxford, plain toe, leather, black M su nin aiietinuanire lh) ea | ‘ 5. 80 
men’s, cotton, uniform twill, 8.2-ounce weight_................| 2 each.......] 3. 4 3. 90 
s cotton, black, with elastic top, nylon reinforced wie S PSRs cc: ; . 90 

n’s, cotton, sand, with elastic top, nylon reinforced, 20-inch -=h6 


) 
Cap, service, Wool serge, ‘Army green. -- eect ahee rs mined a ; 4. 40 
° | 1 
) 
) 
] 
1 


’s wool, black, with/cushion sole __- 5 pair 
h, cotton, white, terry weave 20- by 40- ineh 2 each 
’s, cotton, sateen, 8.5-ounce, OG-107 ..-| 3 each 
's, cotton, uniform twill, 0.2-ounce kh ecer : do 
"s wor 1 ser ge, Army green P stactdnus. oui elenein , } 
men’s, cotton, quarter length sleeves, white. 6 each | 45 | 2.70 


55 


. 65 


oO 2 


a th TPS SS Hm 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Justification of estimates, fiscal year 1960 
OVERSEAS 


Computation of the daily per capita feeding cost, fiscal year 1960: 
Overseas average feeding cost experience during the period January 
1958 through June 1958___- 
Quantities of milk over and above normal allowances are partially 
financed by U.S. Department of Agriculture under provisions of 
Publie Law 690, 838d Cong. The average ration value for the issue 
of this milk amounted to 0. 0145 


Net experience cost to Army_-_--- Panic 1. 1030 
For budget purposes use a 1.10 


CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Computation of the daily per capita feeding cost, fiscal year 1960: 
Continental U.S. average feeding cost experience during the period 
January 1958 through June 1958 
Quantities of milk over and above normal allowances are partially 
financed by U.S. Department of Agriculture under provisions of 
Public Law 690, 88d Cong. The average ration value for the issue 
of this milk amounted to 


Net experience cost to Army 
POP WAGREU CUT OONOE UR aa society kta sicicstacninsiennienibiepereiinipuaamians 


38181—59—pt. 3——10 
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Absentee rates, fiscal year 1960 estimates to Congress 


[Percent] 


A float, 
Navy 
vessels 


United 
States 


Overseas 





Navy 
U.8. Marine Corps- ---- 
Air Force 


Procurement of dairy products under provisions of Public Law 690 


[Pounds] 


Butter 


Procurement of butter and cheese for Department of Defense requirements 


November 1954 through August 1958: 
Open market procurement___- 


Obtained from Commodity Credit Corporation at world market pan, 


Donated from Commodity Credit Corporation - - 
Total pounds 
Percentage of CCC donated products to total 


63, 790, 181 
26, 430, 416 
102, 882, 900 


12, 937, 1 
"7, 304, 610 
20, 331, 724 


Procurement of milk by Department of Army November 1954 through August 1958 (latest 
data available) in United States and those overseas areas under the purview of Public Law 


690 (Alaska, Hawaii, Far East, and Caribbean): 
Department of Army normal requirements 


Pownds 
468, 828, 655 


Above normal Seas under financing agreements with Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration 
Total pounds 
Percentage obtained under Public Law 690 


aoe 602, 179, 62 
caieees 1, 071, 008, 278 


Surcharges included in stock fund prices for clothing and equipage i 


[Percent] 








Fiscal year 





Ist destina- 
tion, trans- 
portation 


| 
| 


2d destina- 
tion, trans- 
portation 


Inventory 
losses 


| 


Nee COoocoeo 


et et et et et BO 


! Previously budgeted for under operations and maintenance. 


Estimated average number of months between permanent change of sta‘ion 





Male commissioned officers ._..........-.-.-.-.-.-.-- 

Male warrant officers.______- 

Enlisted men (grade E-4 with more than 4 years of | 
service through E-7) =e 

Aggregate 


Average time between permanent change of station 
based on the 12-month period ending (in months) 


May 31, | May 31, 


1954 1955 1956 1957 


June 30, | ta May 31, 
| 





1 On June 30, 1954, the service break for E-4 was at 7 


years. 





037, 114 
304, 60 
331, 74 
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1. Personne] attending service schools. generally must move twice during the 
year. These movements obviously shorten the overall average number of months 
between PCS. When school is less than 20 weeks’ duration, TDY is used. 

2, Enlisted men of grades E-1 through E~4 with 4 years of service or less have 
peen excluded from the above table and aggregate computation. This group is 
composed essentially of Selective Service and newly enlisted personnel. In order 
to measure the effectiveness of changes in travel policies, it was considered 
advisable to exclude this category of personnel. 

8. Data shown above apply to personnel on active duty and therefore exclude 
PCS movements involved in separations. The figures shown above were based 
on surveys which reflected the average number of moves in a 1-year period. 


ForREIGN SERVICE TOURS 


Normal Army foreign service tours are established for military personnel ex- 
clusive of general officers, personnel assigned to the Army attaché system, and 
personnel assigned to units participating in the unit rotation plan (Operation 
Gyroscope). The foreign service tour for general officers is based on the needs 
of the service. The foreign service tour for attaché duty is 24 or 36 months 
duration contingent upon agreement with host government concerned. The 
foreign service tour for personnel assigned to Operation Gyroscope is 33 months. 

Personnel who are accompanied or joined by their dependents will serve the 
tour prescribed for those “with dependents,” or 12 months after arrival of de- 
pendents, whichever is longer. The tour prescribed for ‘all others” will be 
served by personnel who: elect to serve overseas without their dependents, are 
serving in an area where the movement of dependents is restricted, are not 
authorized movement of their dependents at Government expense, and do not 
have dependents. 

Normal Army foreign service tours are indicated below: 


Country or area With All others 
dependents 





Africa and Middle East area: 
Egypt. 
Ethiopia (except Eritrea) _- 
Eritrea (Asmara) _- 
Iran (except Teheran) - 
Teheran__- 
Iraq 
Liberia 
Lybia (except Tripoli). 
Tripoli-_ 
Morocco: 
Ben Guerir area. ges 
Casablanca area including Nouasseur.._----- 
Marrakech area 
Port Lyautey area including Boul Haut, Rabat and Rabat Sale_. 
Sidi Slimane-__-_-- sailed rae ao ta 
Pakistan (except Peshawar) - 
Peshawar. 
Saudi Arabia (except Dhahran) 
Dhahran. . 
Turkey: 
Ankara, Istanbul, and Izmir. -. 
Adana, Sile, Golcuk, and Karamousal 
Palestine UN Truce Supe rvisory Organization 
Europe: 
OE eee eee ere 
Belgium. 
Crete _._._- 
Denmark... 
France_ 
Germany -_- 
Greece 
Italy 
Malta oe 
Netherlands... -- 
Norway..-- 
Portugal 
Spain _. ; = 
United Kingdom.. 
Yugoslavia. oe 
Far East and Pacific area: 
Australia late 
Cambodia. 
Eniwe tok 
Guam. int 
Hawaiian Islands. 


Not available. 














na ae - - eS 


Country or area With All others 
dependents 


_ —— - ~ —— —_— - ————— | —__—_—__ —_ | —_—_-———_——____ 


Far East and Pacific—Continued 

Iwo Jima 

Johnston Island 

i 

Korea : 

Kwajalein 

Midway Islands 

Philippine Islancs (except Mindins 
Mindinao ; cote 

Ryukyu Islands 

Saipan 

laiwan 

Thailand (except Bangkok 
Bangkok 

Vietnam (except Saigon) 
Saigon i i 

North Ame ica and North Atlantic area 

Alaska: 

Aleutian Peninsula and islands west of 162d meridian including 
Adak, Attu, and Dutch Harbor . 

Anchorage area including Elmendorf AFB and Fort Richardson 
Big Delta area including Fort Greeley 
Fairban's area including Eielson AFB and Ladd AFB 
Juneau area 
Kenai Whittier area including Wildwood Station 
Nome. 
Fire island 
Kodiak Island 
Point Barrow area 

Azores 

Canad 


Labrador (except Goose Bay 





Goose Bay 
Metropolitan areas 
Newfoundland: 
Argentia ° 
St. Johns and Stephensville 
Other areas 
Greenland 
Iceland. 
Mexico 


South America and Caribbean area: 


sermuda_.- 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
C st 
Cuba 

Guantanamo.- 

Havana. _- 
Dominican Republic. - 
Ecuador 
Eleuthera 
E] Salvador... 
Guatemala_ - 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Nicaragua Fa ee A 
Panama including Canal Zone--- 
Paraguay 
Peru. - 
Puerto Rico. -_-- 
St. Lucia -- 
Trinidad - -- 
Ururuay....- 
Venezuela. 





ceeded as a LN 

1 Not available, 

NoTte.—In those cases where the tour set forth herein is inappropriate for a particular subarea or locality 
an isolated station tour may be established by the major oversea command concerned with Department 
of Army approval provided such tour is not less than 24 months with dependents, and 12 months for all 
others 





= 
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Number of personnel in transient status, fiscal year 1955 through 1960 


of fiscal year 1954 
of fiscal year 1955 
of fiscal year 1956 
of fiscal year 1957 
of fiscal year 1958 
Pstimated : 
End of fiscal year 1959 
End of fiscal year 1960 


MorTGAGE INSURANCE 


Payment of mortgage insurance premiums for servicemen eligible to purchase 
homes under FHA-insured loans is provided for in section 222(c) of the National 
Housing Act as amended by Public Law 560, 88d Congress, approved August 2, 
1954. The purpose of the legislation is to aid in providing housing accommoda- 
tions for members of the Armed Forces of the United States and their families, 
through a system of FHA mortgage insurance specially designed to assist such 
members in financing the construction or purchase of housing. 

Principal advantages which accrue are: 

Under regulations prescribed by the Commissioner, FHA, mortgages may be 
insured by FHA when the maximum ratio of loan to value does not exceed 95 
percent of the FHA-appraised value of the property and in no case to exceed 
$17,100. This provides for a lower downpayment than is normally required for 
FHA-secured loans, 

Maximum interest which may be charged on a home loan secured under the 
at is 54% percent. This rate is applicable to applications for insurance filed 
after August 4, 1957. On all other loans, maximum rate is 5 percent. 

The act further provides mortgage insurance premiums on loans insured 
jy FHA for servicemen shall be paid, during the period of ownership by the 
serviceman, from appropriations available for pay and allowances of persons 
eligible for the mortgage insurance at a rate of one-half of 1 percent of the un- 
paid balance. 

The program was initiated in April 1955. Actual and projected activity is as 
follows : 


Certificates of eligibility 
received Mortgage 
Fiscal year ae Ms ae insurance 
payments 

Approved | Terminated 


1985 actual hone eee ek aback Baar 452 | 3 | $35, 000 
| j 17 


$56 actual__ han - ltt! etait ee te j | 3, 695 
957 actual a aN ene 2, 238 | 296, 699 
108 actual... __ 5 ce re a Ee es 2, 269, 791 
459 estimate eee Seer eee eee Os xe ee = | 457, 000 
#0 estimate Ps ee. eo z | | 625, 000 





Nore.—A verage amount of mortgage, $13,000; average payment, $65. 


Soldiers’ deposits 


Fiscal year 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 1959 
1957 1958 (through 
November 
1958) 





|W aecounts opened... .- Se hae rd hebmsleidie Ka came’ 132, 337 118, 169 39, 247 
; Verage number of open accounts. eviguneswosaa | 317, 205 306, 950 282, 731 
Average balance per account.....-....._.-._--- ‘ i $137 | $144 $151 
yrerage amount on deposit rai ahaa eaikoe ee $43, 487,620 | $44,178,476 $42, 606, 513 
; umber of accounts closed. ai ehhh intelli 144, 134 136, 994 64, 875 
“tount of Pepeyment. ...<.se«cs+<- 2 ieiaditaaabae deen get. ne $26, 052, 856 $13, 556, 894 
“erage amount of repayment, including interest.__......._- $168 $190 $209 
a ees ee 
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Legal and actual conscription periods in NATO nations 


ee ———$$_______ 


| 


Legal con- | Actual con- | Legal con- 














| 
4 al c Actual cop. 
Country | scription scription Country scription | [scription 
| period period || period period 
| 1958 1958 ! 1958 1958 | 
| | 
Belgium: \| Italy: MAS 
RR ee sale 24 | 15 || Aine 5 eo os ates 18 | 8 RI 
REN te eS 15 | 15 | NGG. oie coe ce 28 | 4 
PN NR ie on cin 15 | 15 |] ye ae 18 14 MAJ 
Canada, voluntary mili- | |} Luxembourg, Army-.----| 12 | 2 rey 
tary service only for all '| Netherlands: | 
services. a ane 12-24 | “u E BRI! 
Denmark: | | PIGVS cack coccenneuenel 21 | pI 0} 
ae 16 | 12-16 || Bit ROR oon cscwnd 12-24 | 1s 
Navy..--. 4 as 12 | 15-16 || Norway: | | COL 
at PORN. W8< con ons 16 | 16 || RIIG 6 odacscsiwce 16 | be = 
France: BT hans dan danns 18 is R 
NN ed 218 | 24 || Air Force...........--] 18 | BE FS, 
Navy...-. 18 | 18 || Portugal: | LT. 
Air Force-..-.-- : 18 18 | BT won ccntaccsse sds | 24 | 18-2 A} 
West Germany: | 1} i, ee 24 | 4 
Army... a 12 12 Air Woree..<-22252.-2-] 24 4 — BUR 
Navy....- 12 12 || Turkey: | R( 
Air Force... 12 12 || DIGG gdb Genmeaet 24 | 4 
Greece: | PRN ind dancin caenen 36 i 
RRR eae accel 24 18-21 |} Air Force 24 4 
Navy..... ; 27-30 | 27-30 United Kingdom: 
Air Force_---- i 21 21 Army...- Sitetenh | 24 4 — 
Iceland, does not main- | Navy 7 oneae 24 4 
tain any armed forces. Air Force-_-. 24 4 
1 Split figures indicate that certain arms/services serve varied length of tours, rrogré 
1 Changed to 24 months in January 1959. Di 
nn 
Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
Re 
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WepDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1959. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


yAJ. |GEN. RALPH A. PALLADINO, OFFICE, CHIEF, U.S. ARMY 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, OFFICE, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, 
OCA 

BRIG. GEN. CREIGHTON W. ABRAMS, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 

COL. RAYMOND P. TARR, OFFICE, CHIEF, U.S. ARMY RESERVE AND 
“ROTC AFFAIRS 

it, COL. EDWARD A. OWSLEY, OFFICE, CHIEF, U.S. ARMY RESERVE 
“IND ROTC AFFAIRS 

BURNELL E. PETHTAL, OFFICE, CHIEF, U.S. ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 


Program and financing 


_— 7 | 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
ann : siterip asap aati genic = edniteincnimn nie ——| 
Program by activities: | | | 
Direct obligations: | 
Ra WADI Es sts aula ae waa $191, 517, 967 | $195, 606,000 | $183, 700, 000 
2. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps......-.......-.... 14, 164, 116 15, 998, 000 | 18, 300, 000 
| | 
os _ oe = _— eae N 
DOGG? GivOG, GUEROROUR: 6 <cccnc wwecancwunrgran | 205,682,083 | 211,604,000 | 202, 000, 000 
Reimbt ible obligations: | 
l, Ri OTE RI kg bh vnwandnvenscwccnonn ; sit 635, 271 | 660, 000 840, 000 
2. Reserve Officers’ Training C WE J sidddcccrcnndandl 103, 898 | 140, 000 160, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations..............-...- | 739, 169 800, 000 1, 000, 000 


PIRI ORINIIEIIIN eo ee en roe eames 206, 421, 252 212, 404,000 | 203, 000, 000 
ne | 
bancin | 
Advances and reimbursements from— | 
oR RNNTEE 55,1 0 onic alae wncg sae wosene Sadcwael — 529, 396 —570, 000 —715, 000 


Nor i- Federal sources (10 U.S . 46: ) ee | — 209, 773 — 230, 000 — 285, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer av: uilable saeacheras tocasie inte canis 2, 317, 917 11, 155, 000 didencidomnatcrainni as 
INOW ODIMELIONG! SILO 5c coc cde me dccnderncavedeen 208, 000, 000 222, 759,000 | 202, 000, 000 


New obligational authority: 
a ee een 198, 000,000 | 222, 759, 000 202, 000, 000 
Reappropriation........-- (ohnddcicaktedsassaauWNnmannads 10, 000, 000 | 


Object classification 














nL eee 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate ie 1960 estimate 
Direct ob ligations: 
Si AIR ROPE oS Bars ok =o dh Se ee $161, 382, 805 | $165, 851, 900 ad $159, 184, 000 
Ue a i ae a a a 17, 722, 983 18, 394, 000 18, 081, 000 
oe ROOT CATE 0 CHEE, can gavavennewerincecwsesscuas } 2, 760 2, 800 | 3, 000 
w Other contractual Sar V1I00S. «ice cccecccecscccccetawcves | 298, 813 300, 000 300, 000 
U5 Supplies and materials___-_- Veestbetiemet . nee 25, 024, 000 22, 420, 000 
le Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims...---------- 125, 000 200, 000 200, 000 
18 Refunds, awards, and indemnities. Skins ei eadipmpecgices 2, 209 2, 300 2, 000 
Taxes and assessments..........---.......--...---.-.- | 709, 787 1, 829, 000 1, 810, 000 
a : F ‘ pre r | 
s rotel Gtrect oblieetions. «<2... oi occ cccicecccucues | 205, 682, 083 211, 604, 000 202, 000, 000 
“mbursable obligations: 08 Supplies and materials _--...-- | 739, 169 | 800, 000 1, 000, 000 
Pe RUN ok at Oe ed tS eee | 206, 421, 252 212, 404, 000 203, 000, 000 
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Mr. Manon. The committee will come to order, and we will resume 
our hearings. 

I believe we are to begin consideration of the personnel costs of 
the Army Reserve. Who is to make that presentation 

General Traus. Mr. Chairman, Maj. Gen. Ralph Palladino wil 
make the presentation for Reserve personnel, Army, which will be 
the first one to be presented. 

Mr. Manon. General, we are pleased to have you before us again, 
and you may proceed. 

General PaLtapino. Thank you very much, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CuieEF, U.S. Army ReserRvE AND ROTC Arrairs 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am General 
Palladino, Chief, U.S. Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. It is again 
my pleasure to discuss with you gentlemen of this subcommittee the 
Army Reserve and Army ROTC programs, to answer your questions 
as best I can, and to explain and justify fiscal year 1960 budget 
requirements. 

The almost unbelievable technological advances of our time-have 
not, in my view, diminished the importance of the citizen-soldier 
partnership on which this Nation was founded and has grown. This 
concept is an indispensable part of the American way of life and of the 
principles for which we stand. With quiet patriotism, hundreds of 
thousands of dedicated reservists give unselfishly of their time, and 
stand committed and ready to serve in the defense of their country. 

While my primary task today is to justify our need for funds, 
I shall try to give you a status report of where we have been, and where 
we stand today. 

The Army Reserve has the mission of providing oth units and in- 
dividuals, who are effective ‘ly trained and organized for rapid mobiliza- 
tion, deployment, and expansion in the Army of the United States. 

Our objective is to bring units and indiv iduals to a state of readiness 
that will insure a minimum of post mobilization training, and permit 
their immediate commitment to action if necessary. The require- 
ments for units and individuals of the Ready Reserve are phased to 
support early mobilization plans. 


COMPOSITION OF PRELIMINARY TOTAL ARMY RESERVE STRENGTH 


First, I would like to show you a chart of the composition of the 
preliminar y total Army Reserve strength as of December 31, 1958. 
The organization consists of a Ready Reserve; Standby Reserve; and 
the Retired Reserve. 

The total strength is 2,140,000—1,009,000 in the Ready Reserve; 
1,066,000 in the Standby Reserve; and 65,000 in the Retired Reserve. 

As you know, upon declaration of an emergency by the President 
or the C ongress, the Ready Reserve is subject to order to active duty. 
Paid training is provided only for selected members of the Ready 
Reserve. 

The Army Reserve portion of the Ready Reserve is limited to 4 
1,008,000 strength. Of this number, 300,000 are authorized for troop 
program units and staff and faculty ‘of USAR schools, and receive 48 
paid drills and 15 days of active duty for training. 
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Formally enrolled USAR school students and mobilization designees 
participate in reserve duty training on a nonpaid basis, but receive 15 
days of paid active duty for training. Also, certain officers and en- 
listed men in the individual reinforcement group receive a 15-day tour 
of active duty for training. 

Additional active duty for training at schools and other specialized 
types of training are provided for ‘selected members of the Ready 
Reserve. Of the total Army Reserve, only 17 percent receive some 
form of paid training. 


ASSIGNED PAY STRENGTHS IN TROOP PROGRAM UNITS 


My next chart deals with assigned pay strengths in troop program 
units and shows their growth since the post-Korea low of June 1953. 
Considerable effort was made in the early vears to improve the strength 
of units, and some progress was made. However, significant progress 
was made possible only by enactment of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955 with its participation features. Thereafter, the strength in- 
creased substantially. 

The Army Reserve has two major sources of participating person- 
nel, both provided by RFA-55. One is the 6-month training pro- 
gram. 1am sure you gentlemen are aware of the value and popularity 
of this program. 

The other major source of personnel is the assignment to units of 
men released from 2 years of active military service. The assignment 
of such prior service personnel to units is essential to the maintenance 
of unit strengths. The Army has therefore wisely executed this 
statutory authorization of RFA-55. 

From every view, the program is operating satisfactorily, has gen- 
eral public acceptance, and is serving a most essential need of the 
Army Reserve. We are pleased with ‘the participation and the spirit 
of the young Americans who contribute valuable knowledge and ex- 
perience to our Army Reserve troop program units. 


ENLISTMENT AND COMPLETION OF TRAINING 


My third chart shows enlistment, input to 6-month training, and 
completion of such training by fiscal year since enactment of RFA-55. 
The lower portion of the chart shows the number of enlisted personnel 
released from 2 years of active military service; the number assigned 
to Army Reserve units; and the percentages of such assignment. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman, could we have that last chart on there. 
That went a little too fast for me. I cannot go over it that fast. 

Colonel Owstey. This chart shows the enlisted 6-months training 
program, Mr. Flood, for the fiscal years 1956, 1957, 1958, and 1959. 
The first column is the total enlistments for the 6-months training 
program, 27,272 in 1956, 63,114 in 1957, 28,240 last vear, and this 
year 21,500. Next is the input to training, people who actually 
Went into training during these years. And this is the number who 
completed training during the years shown. 

This makes three parts: Those who enlisted to take the 6-months 
training program, those who entered training during the 12-month 
fiscal ‘sony period, and those who completed it during the fiscal year 
period. 
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Mr. Srxxs. Will you proceed with your statement, please, General, 
General Palladino. 


ASSIGNED PAY STRENGTH 


The Army Reserve assigned pay strength for December 31, 1958, 
was 302,000. We expect to end fiscal year 1959 with a strength of 
not less than 300,000. 

The last few years have seen very real progress and achievement 
in the Army Reserve program. 

Thanks to the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 end the efforts of all 
echelons of Army command, the participating strength has steadily 
increased. I believe that excellent strength balance is achieved by 
the combination of nonprior service personnel and experienced prior 
service personnel that have been entering our units 

Of our estimated 302,000 strength, about 90 percent have com- 
pleted 6 months or more of training and of this group about half 
have completed 2 years of active military service. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES TO MEET REQUIREMENTS OF MODERN 
WARFARE 


Organizational changes are underway to meet the requirements of 
modern warfare. The ability of units to support and sustain them- 
selves is improving. Participation in Reserve duty training is 
steadily increasing. Multiple weekend drills in increasing numbers 
are being scheduled and conducted. Morale is good. Substantial 
and continuous progress is being made in the provision of adequate 
home station training facilities. The level of equipment in the 
possession and use of units is increasing. 

All of the above elements of progress add to one important fact. 
That fact is the steadily increasing readiness of the Army Reserve to 
accomplish its mobilization assignment. Much is being done toward 
this objective, and much yet remains to be done. Howeve r, in my 
day to day execution of the program, and in my travels among Army 
Reserve units and personnel, my clear observation and conclusion i 
that never before in my 32 years of Army Reserve association, has 
the Army Reserve been as strong and able as it is today. 

At this point, I believe it is appropriate that I make a few remarks 
on the organizational changes. 

The organization of the Army Reserve, which means essentially 
the numbers, types, and structure of units, is never a completely 
stable thing. 

From time to time and on a somewhat continuing basis, units are 
added to or removed from the structure. Such actions are a routine 
and normal procedure. However, requirements of the Army some- 
times generate the need for a comprehensive reorganization “and re- 
alinement of the organizational structure. One such action was taken 
in January 1955. 

We find that “change”’ is the order of recent years, and never more 
so than in the art of modern warfare and deployment. As you know, 
the Active Army has been reorganized into a pentomic Army. 

The pentomic concept involves streamlining of combat divisions 
and supporting units. It is the result of study, research, and experi- 
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ment designed to develop more effective ground forces for national 
security. 

With the Army National Guard, the Army Reserve is in direct 
support of the Active Army. For the Active Army reorganization 
to be fully effective, it had to be accompanied by a similar reorganiza- 
tion of the Army Reserve components. 

Planning work on the Army Reserve reorganization began in Janu- 
ary 1958 and was largely completed one year later in January 1959. 
The actual reorganization in terms of unit actions has started and will 
be completed over a 2-year period to permit orderly adjustment with 
aminimum of turbulence. 

The January 1955 troop basis contained authorization for some 
7,200 company size units, of which approximately 5,400 were in an 
active status as of January 31, 1959. 

The reorganization reduces the number of units authorized to some 
4300, which is 1,100 less than the number presently active. Also 
involved are various redesignations and relocations of units. 

As you might surmise, some reservists will find themselves without 
an assignment as the result of inactivation, relocation, or consolidation 
of units. 

Those who are so affected are being urged to accept assignment to 
nonpay units, to attend Active Army or Reserve schools or take mili- 
tary correspondence courses, so that they may continue to earn retire- 
ment points, participate in annual active duty for training within 
available funds, and continue to contribute their useful services to 
their country. 

Practically all reservists agree that the reorganization is necessary, 
and it is only natural that a few have expressed the thought that it 
should be done to somebody else’s unit, not theirs. 

Iam most sympathetic to these views, but we have earnestly tried 
to be realistic and get the maximum return in readiness from the 
resources provided for the Army Reserve. 


CONSTRUCTION AND SUPPLY 


Now a few words about construction and supply. 

Although these subjects will be discussed in greater detail when 
their respective appropriation requests of ‘Military construction, 
Army Reserve’? and budget program 2600 of ‘Operation and mainte- 
nance, Army”’ are taken up before your subcommittee, it is well for 
you to see what is being done in these areas in order that you will 
have a fairly complete picture of the Army Reserve as it stands today. 

As you will note from this chart, the Army Reserve construction 
program has made rapid forward strides during the last 3 fiscal years 
after a slow earlier start. 

Our goal for this year is to place 70 new centers under contract to 
bring the total centers completed or under contract to 375 by the end 
of fiscal year 1959. 

As of December 31, 1958, 39 of these centers were under contract 
and the district engineers have been authorized to solicit bids for the 
remaining 31 centers. 

_ In the matter of supply, virtually every unit member has been 
issued an individual weapon, and about 90 percent have individual 
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organizational equipment. Also organizational and training equip. 
* nt is being issued to units. 

Gentlemen. | hope I have given you are sasonable picture as to wher 
the Army Reserve stands and what it is doing. 

Before I disc ‘USS the detailed fiscal year 1960 budget for “Reserve 
personnel, Army,” I want to show you this next chart which coven 
all three of the ‘budgets with which I am concerned. 

Mr. Manon. Ge neral Palladino, your statement is very interesting 
and helpful to us. 

Mr. Sikes will have charge of the committee this morning. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Back on the record. 

Proceed, General. 

OBLIGATIONS, 1958-60 


General PatLapino. This chart pres a summary of the progran- 
wide obligations in fiscal year 1958; the amounts we have available 
this year; and the amounts proposed for fiscal year 1960. 

Total direct obligations during fiscal year 1958 for all three budgets 
combined was $316 million, of which $205.7 million was RPA, $876 
million was O. & M., and $22.7 million was for construction. 

Available for fiscal year 1959 is an amount of $336 million, of whieh 
$222.8 million is for RPA, $90.2 million for O. & M., and $23 million 
for construction. 

The fiscal year 1960 budget is in the combined amount of $3019 
million, including $202 million for RPA, $76.9 million for O. & M, 
and $23 million for construction. 

Failure to meet the budgeted strength in years gone by often 
resulted in substantial funds being unobligated at year end. However, 
this situation came to a halt as of fiscal year 1958. 

For fiscal year 1958 the Congress appropriated an amount of $207 
million. This amount was increased late in the fiscal year, by an addi- 
tional $1 million for the June 1958 costs of the military pay increase. 

As of 30 June 1958, direct obligations reported were $205.7 million, 
indicating that an amount of $2.3 million was not utilized. However, 
approximately 60 percent of the funds in this appropriation are 
administered on an open allotment basis, and the expenditures subse- 
quent to June 30, 1958, against such accounts have required the 
obligation of additional funds to the extent that Army fiscal records 
as of January 31, 1959, will show an obligation of approximately 
$207.4 million, leaving only $600,000 unused. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND REQUIREMENTS FOR 1959 


For fiscal year 1959, the Congress appropriated an amount of 
$222.8 million. This amount was to provide for a 300,000 end strength 
and a 36,000 enlisted input to 6-month training. The 1959 column 
of the fiscal year 1960 budget shows an obligation of $211.6 million, 
indicating that an amount of $11.2 million will not be used. 

While the minimum strength requirement for fiscal year 1959 was 
not in question after the signing of the fiscal year 1959 Appropriation 
Act, the matter of the number of enlisted 6-month trainees necessary 
to accomplish the end strength has been the subject of considerable 
study and discussion. 
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When the fiscal year 1960 President’s budget was prepared, the 
oficially approved Department of Defense enlisted 6-month training 
program was 17,000 for fiscal year 1959. 

Accordingly, the Department of Defense Comptroller computed 
the necessary fiscal year 1959 fund requirement to be $211.6 million 
and placed that amount in the budget. Subsequent to that action 
and in early January 1959, the Department of Defense officially in- 
creased the enlisted 6-month program to 26,500. This change will 
require fise ‘al year 1959 funds in the amount of approximately $217.8 
nillion, and the Army anticipates no difficulty in obtaining apportion- 
ment of that amount for direct obligation. 

Through maximum efforts on the assignment to units of obligors 
released from 2 years of active military service, and other recruitment 
activity, it now appears that a 26,500—and not 36,000—enlisted input 
to training will be sufficient to accomplish the 300,000 end strength 
objective. The 9,500 lower program is expected to result in approx- 
imately $5 million of the fiscal year 1959 funds not being used. 

To complete the picture, the fiscal year 1960 budget before you is 
not realistic to the extent that it reflects fiscal year 1959 funds and 
program for a 17,000 enlisted input instead of 26,500, and fiscal year 
1960 funds and program for an in-training carryover from fiscal year 
1959 of the lower input program. 

The $4.6 million higher cost in fiscal year 1960 of completion of 
training of the higher fiscal year 1959 input will have to be absorbed 
by some program adjustment during fiscal year 1960. 

Attached to the copy of this opening statement for your information 
and reference is a revised page 9 of the detailed justification that 
reflects the 6-month training program change. With this explanation 
in mind, I will comment on the detailed justification as it is actually 
printed. 

The appropriation “Reserve personnel, Army” includes $183.7 
million for Army Reserve costs of pay, travel, subsistence, and 
clothing. This is a decrease of almost $12 million (actually it is now 
$18.1 million) below the estimated fiscal year 1959 obligations shown 
in the budget. 

TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 1960 


The decrease primarily results from a considerably lower number of 
man-vears of officer and enlisted 6-month traning during fiscal year 
1960. The number of enlisted men who entered 6-month training 
was 54,000 in fiscal year 1957—45,000 in fiscal year 1958—17,000 (now 
26,500) in fiscal year 1959—and will be 17,000 during fiscal year 1960. 

For the Army Reserve, this estimate provides active duty and 
Reserve duty training for a beginning strength of 302,000 persons 
including 2,000, now adjusted to 11,700 in the enlisted 6 months’ 
training program) ; and an ending strength of 270,000 persons (in- 
duding 9,000 in the enlisted 6 months’ training program). 

Service and Army area school training will ‘be provided for 8,400 
officers and 4,200 enlisted persons. 

Individual reinforcement training is included for 9,200 officers and 
28,400 enlisted persons who are legally obligated for training. 

Active duty for training is included for 13,000 officer students in 
USAR schools, and 9,340 mobilization designees. 

It is estimated that 17,000 enlisted persons and 6,040 commissioned 
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ROTC graduates will enter on a 6-month tour of active duty {yf 
training. 

The primary sources of enlisted procurement during fiscal year 196 
will be from persons who enlist for 6 months’ active duty for training 
and from the assignment to units of prior service obligated personne 

Approximately ‘T 39,000 of the end fiscal year 1960 enlisted strength 
in Reserve duty pay status will have received the new Army gree 
uniform while on active military service or during 6-month training 
This budget includes funds to provide the new uniform to the remain. 
ing 72,000 enlisted men in Reserve duty pay status. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps produces junior offices 
for the Army Reserve and the Active Army. It also provides som 
junior officers for the Army National Guard. The program is operate 
at selected civilian colleges, military colleges, military schools, and at 
high schools. 

The senior division ROTC program is budgeted for fiscal year 196) 
at a somewhat higher entering enrollment than actual fiscal year 1959, 
although the tabulation in the President’s budget shows a decreas 
from fiscal year 1959 in average annual enrollment. The higher 
entering enrollment reflects the increasing college population. 

The only significant change in fiscal year 1960 is the provision of the 
new Army green uniform to basic course students of the senior divi- 
sion who are on an issue-in-kind uniform basis. 

For the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, this budget estimate 
provides training for an entering enrollment of 158,630 students in 
the senior division, including 28,630 in the officer-producing advanced 
course. This estimate also includes summer camp training for 14,110 
advanced course students in July 1959, and 13,960 in June 1960. 

Provided also is training for 71,150 students in the junior division 
It is estimated that 12.500 second lieutenants will be commissioned 
from the program during fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, this completes my formal presentation 
I appreciate your attention and will be glad to answer any questions 
you may have. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General Palladino. You have 
given us a very interesting statement. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


The justification for Reserve personnel, Army, including the charts 
relating to Reserve strength, obligations, et cetera, will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The justifications follow:) 
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8100 RESERVE PERSONNEL 
Enlisted input, 6-month training program 
| Man- 
| Enlist- Input to | months of | Comple- 
ments | 6-month training | _ tions 
| training |(midmonth 
average) | 
| 
aoa ee | 
Fiscal year 1957, actual.....-................----2-.--.- 63, 114 | 53,920} 188, 678 | 23, 027 
Men WOME S008, BOUIN) ooo oo ok. ne neescencnckceccs 28, 240 | 45,268 | 351, 161 63, 124 
Pascal your 1000, estimate.......................-.....-- 21, 500 26, 500 | 177, 204 | 31, 857 
Fiscal year 1960, estimate: rear, Sear - : uM ‘ine ae 
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IN SS 0 hae ee 1, 000 3, 000 6, 918 | 2, 304 
February. ..........-_- 500 2, 000 7, 447 1, 536 
March 1,000 1,000 7, 647 960 
April 2, 500 500 7, 385 960 
May 2, 400 1, 000 7, 363 480 
June 1, 600 2, 500 573 480 
Total, fiscal year 1960, estimate 17, 000 17,000 | 105, 297 18, 412 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


This appropriation covers funds for direct military personnel costs of pay and 
allowances, travel, subsistence, and clothing for members of the Army Reserve 
and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

For the Army Reserve, this estimate provides active duty and Reserve duty 
training for a beginning strength of 302,000 persons (including 2,000 in the en- 
listed 6 months’ training program) and an ending strength of 270,000 persons 
including 9,000 in the enlisted 6 months’ training program). Service and Army 
Area School training will be provided for 8,400 officers and 4,200 enlisted persons. 
Individual reinforcement training is included for 9,200 officers and 28,400 enlisted 
persons. Active duty for training is included for 13,000 officer students in USAR 
schools and 9,340 mobilization designees. 

It is estimated that 17,000 enlisted persons and 6,040 commissioned ROTC 
graduates will enter on a 6-month tour of active duty for training. The strength 
tabulations on subsequent pages provide detailed information on the 6-month 
training programs. 

For the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, included in this estimate is training 
for an entering enrollment of 158,630 students in the senior division, 28,630 thereof 
in the officer producing advanced course. This estimate also includes summer 
camp training for 14,110 advanced course students in July 1959 and 13,960 in 
June 1960. Provided also is training for 71,150 students in the junior divison. 
It is estimated that 12,500 second lieutenants will be commissioned from the 
program during fiscal year 1960. 


Obligations by project and subproject 





— a 
Actual, | Estimate, Actual as | Estimate, 
Ne fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 1958 | 1960 





| | 
4110 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, | 








officers : |$43, 152, 960 |$46, 930, 000 |$29, 667,800 | $43, 600, 000 
8120 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, | 
entinted OOONNREL sick sl ccnstcancweacece 44, 960, 116 30, 918, 000 | 23,214,500 | 25, 627, 000 
8130 | Pay and allowances, Reserve duty training, | | 
neers. . 5... ae ee ee ee | 31, 294, 270 | 37, 790,000 | 17, 153, 000 38, 055, 000 
840 Pay and allowances, Reserve duty training, | 
SUUNORG VIOTOOMINGL. « < 5.é dens ckccacodudewaunnue 31, 402, 630 45, 133, 000 | 21, 792, 000 44, 638, 000 
8150 | Individual clothing and uniform gratuities......| 12, 540,362 | 7,276,000 5,177,900 | 8, 890, 000 
8160 | Subsistence im kind. _.............-....--.--- .-| 11, 409, 959 8, 972, 000 5, 477, 900 6, 113,000 
8170 | Travel, active duty for training, officers. -- z 5, 240,939 | 5, 663, 000 3, 691, 300 5, 258, 000 
$180 | Travel, active duty for training, enlisted per- } | | 
sonnel. ........ aiwem wee vidialicsledoatiaie Sue tat es ae 12, 624, 000 7, 423, 900 11, 219, 000 
81% | Other costs...._- aa akin CAR e ed aenok aad 125, 000 | 300, 000 | 88, 000 300, 000 
—————— 
NNO) 8S oe oo ages Ceuree shee ees .---|191, 517, 967 |195, 606, 000 |113, 686, 300 | 183, 700, 000 
RATIINONIMONO oc is. cccentetvadcuateuccs Sau 635, 271 OO G00 1. wk cant | 840, 000 
named ae i as aenanepeainceebibaet Aictiote teckcasiea dam 
Total S100 prokreim.....--.....<s0cesuase |192, 153, 238 |196, 266, 000 |113, 686, 300 | 184, 540, 000 








Note.- The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above include reimbursements; conversely, the annual 
estimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 
comparable basis at the program level. 


8200 RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES (ROTC) 


Obligations by projects and subprojects 





“ Actual, | Estimate, | Actual as | Estimate, 
No fiscal year | fiscal year | of Dec. 31, | fiscal year 
1958 1959 | «=—1958 |S 1960 
ww = 2 = as i. = oe i; loeciahcmmunaicaeraiad citar ects eilIl aacae 
; | 
8210 | Pay and allowances _-_---- Zag abee | $8,812,521 | $8,860,000 | $4,006, 900 $8, 959, 000 
$220 | Individual clothing -____-- Pach os eee 4,058,875 | 5,704, 000 | 3, 348,000 | 7, 795, 000 
80 | Subsistence in kind____-- ~--77""| "443,396 | 670,000 | 480,900 |" 757,000 
840 | Travel = peas cumese sie aueneces | 849,324 | — 764,000 448, 800 | 789, 000 
Total ; es ‘ 14, 164, 116 | 15,998,000 | 8, 284,600 | 18, 300, 000 
Reimbursements. - --- : ry | 103, 898 140, 000 naeateuel 160, 000 


Total, 8200 program ee are 14, 268, 014 | 16, 138,000 | 8, 284,600 | 18, 460, 000 


NoTe.—The obligations through Dec. 31 shown above include reimbursements; conversely, the annua} 
‘stimates for all 3 years exclude reimbursements. The tabulation below presents the statement on a more 
“mparable basis at the program level. 





. Appropriated by Congress 
2. Apportioned by Bureau of the Budget 
June 30. 


3. Obligated, 


. Expe aelitures s, June 30 
. Unexpended balance, June 30 (line 1 less line 5) 
. Expenditures adjusted to Dec. 31, 1958 
nee, Dec. 31 


3. Unexpended balar 
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{In millions] 





U nexpended balances 








, 1958 (line 1 less line 7)..____- 








1 Request, 


2 Request has been initiated for release of $3,500,000 being held in reserve. 


3 Not available. 


Offieers: 


Army Reserve drill-pay status strengths 


Tng pay group A; 


TOE units-. 


Staff and faculty, USAR School... 


TD units. 


Mob Des-selective service... _- 


Subtotal 
Tng pay group E 
School... 
Total officers 


Enlisted: 


Tng pay group A: 


TOE units_-. 
TD units. 


Subtotal 


Tng pay group B: 


School._..-.--.- 


Staff and faculty US 


Total enlisted __- 


Total strengt 


Rico 


3: Students, 


AR School wid 


Students, 


Fiscal year 1958 


Fiscal year 1959 


| 195 1959 | 1960 
$208. 0 $222.8 1 $m 

208. 0 2214.3 @) 
206. : 217.8 202.0 
eg sTees 191.0| Wy 
24.9 31.8 HA 
ATO hv cincsctnsecdndlceneede 
C01 cecsanianalenc cee 


eee 


Fiscal year 190 











Fiscal year 1957 actual. ._--_--- 
Fiscal year 1958 actual - - - 
Fiscal year 1959 estimate _- 


Fiscal year 1960 estimate: 


1959— 
i 
August-.- 
September 
October... 
November 


1960— 
January --- 


December.....--.-----_- 


















































Ingoing | Outgoing! Ingoing {Outgoing | Ingoing | Outgoing 
eS See, Se ee } 
| : a eerie 
| 
39, 507 | 41,080 | 41, 080 | 41,260} 41,260| 41.98 
| 3,692 2, 855 2, 855 3, 000 3,000} 3,0 
“| 5,204] 6,344] 5, 344 5, 400 5,400 | 5,400 
274 | 305 pe 305 340 340 | ry" 
48, 767 | 584} 49,584 | 50,000| 50,000!  S0.0n 
| i 
| 6,229 0 | 0 | 0 | o| 0 
- a0] enemas — a a — 
64, 99 | 49,584 | 49,584 | 50,000 | 50,000 | 50,0 
| | 
177,579 | 213,647 | 213,647 | 239,600 | 239,600} 200,600 
1, 998 | 1, 305 1,305 | 1,500 1, 500 1, 500 
| _7,468| 8 147| 8,147] 8,900} 8,900] Ban 
ee - ea a aaa 
| 187,045 | 223,009 | 223,099 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 211,00 
| | 
; 14 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 
187, 059 | 223,099 | 223,099 250,000 | 250, 50, 000 211, 00 
| 242,055 | 272,683 | 272, 683 | 300,000 | 300,000 | 261,00 
ROTC input, 6-month training program 
l i “a. 
Input to 6- | Man-months 
| month train-| of training | Completions 
| ing 
—$$_S————— —_——__ | — | — — 
gS oe 7, 487 32, 355 | 4,471 
6, 614 45, 916 | 8, 424 
--| 8, 390 46, 984 7, 638 
i = = —— — — =  ———— ne 
| (Midmonth | 
average) 
Pa 503 3, 906 688 
= : 503 7 658 
z 503 688 
Se 503 658 
ROA ge a 503 658 
eer ee : 503 685 
BF ink 503 
503 
504 
PPO AR 504 
504 
--| 504 
6, 040 


Total, fiscal year 1960 estimate--_-............._.-- 








Fis 








letions 


“90 
os ioe 
Ssh 
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BSS228 


473 
473 


473 
473 
473 
6, 783 
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Enlisved input, 6-month training program 
















































































Man- 
Input to 6-| months of 
Enlist- month training Compk- 
ments training (mid- tions 
month 
average) 
Fiscal year 1957 actual_............._. sds dcivesipshceladiieseratc ta 63, 114 53, 920 188, 678 23, 027 
ee ea ere eee ae ee ae 28, 240 45, 268 351, 161 63, 124 
Se TOUS SD NGRND So as cin ciicitiacdiammnrnts a tcmaiaome wis 17, 000 17, 000 144, 874 31, 949 
Fiscal year 1960 estimate: 

Se wiiiirneeccnnaa ek nates aici cccualeniesela sii amts Rien, 1,000 2,400 | 2, 480 1, 407 
ie ca a eee a Be A a al 1, 000 1, 600 3, 666 143 
RON it. Drs le tk Oo a oe 500 1,000 | 4, 809 71 
CRIN ooo et eer ess ree 500 1, 000 5, 700 29 
OG 6 5S oo ah catia dea scum 3, 000 500 6, 324 95 
ee Te A ae 2, 000 500 6, 285 855 

ee INET 2 on od Encinas dd nces hada ower 1, 000 3, 000 6, 405 2, 280 
EY 3 SE Se So cnivintdicdthiciedmtataaweall 500 2, 000 6, 938 1, 520 
I Soins cece tacts eine atata ER Rithinatincnaeiaeiaigacag 1,000 1, 000 7, 133 950 
Maa ciedaikachcstctincs donee cneds ss Getberaig loess aicarsdicibadlpiii 2, 500 500 6, 865 950 
BI 5 ih thcits schon gas wack a wccaicaecaaaemls 2, 400 1,000 | 6, 834 475 
(| BSS PRES RE a Se. eee: 1, 600 2,500 | 8, 031 475 

Total, fiscal year 1960 estimate___......___- 17, 000 17, 000 | 71, 470 | 9, 250 
Reserve officer candidates (ROTC) enrollment 
Fiseal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
Esti- Esti- Esti- 
| Actual} Aver- | out- | Actual| Aver- | mated | mated | Aver- | mated 
|ingoing] age | going | ingoing| age out- ingoing| age out- 
| going | going 
| 
M8-I._-.. 71,966 | 65,210 | 58,455 | 77,441 | 70,400 | 63,360 | 79,860 | 66,000 65, 410 
MS-II...._- 47,941 | 45,207 | 42,472 | 46,872 | 44,300 | 41,730 | 50,140 | 47,400 44, 670 
MS-III. 14, 992 | 14,646 | 14,300 | 14,558 | 14,300 | 14,050 | 15,390 | 15,000 14, 780 
MS-IV__- 14, 102 | 13,940 | 13,777 | 13,590 | 13,400 | 13,210 | 13,240 | 13,000 12, 750 
— <= | — — eo | 
aa is ee 119, 907 |110,417 |100,927 |124, 313 {114,700 |105,090 |130,000 {113,400 | 110,080 
Advanced _......._- 29, 004 | 28,586 | 28,077 | 28,148 | 27,700 | 27,260 | 28,630 | 28,000 27, 530 
MMR sects ticroeeee 149,001 |139,003 |129,004 | 152, 461 1142, 400 132, 350 |158, 630 |141, 400 137, 610 
Summer camp 14, 382 (actual) July 13, 314 (actual) July 14,110 (estimated) 
1957 1958 July 1959 
13, 644 (actual) June 13, 240 (estimated) 13, 960 (estimated) 
1958 June 1959 June 1960 
Junior division.........._.-- 69, 821 | 66,439 | 63,057 | 69,325 | 66,460 | 63,590 | 71,150 | 66,000 65, 330 
Estimated commissions.....}......-.]-..----- BESO Ue cachusienaacaedl ND Faecc icc. 12, 500 
Active duty participation 
Officer Enlisted 
personnel 
Fiseal year: Percent Percent 

ON a ee ee eh oe es ee 87.0 79.0 

Nn es ar eee Ice cep eaobae banca 89.0 82.9 

nS ae sie Sa ook eee a coerce eh Ean t oe ck Caan cone 89. 5 81.9 

DN nS Gee eo oe yc ee ore te aa tae, ne eee ee a 90.3 63.8 

1959... bak rere ie te 92.5 75.1 

Dd pis od a ia ea aa a ee ee 92. 5 75.1 
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Army Reserve personnel in paid status 


























= — i 8 —_ 
| aid | Fiscal year 1958, | Fiscal year 1959, Fiscal year 196), 
| | days of | actual | planned | proposed 
| Paid active | a = chasnegsinchtinntniiesishalell satippanieiniids 
| drills | duty for | | | s — 
| training | Average | Ending | Average | Ending | Average | Ending Fise 
| | strength | stcength | strength | strength | strength | Strength Fisc 
| | . 
———————————EEEE ee — _ - — SS — | = Fise 
j | } 
Officers ad 1) 48 | 15 lf 48,516 49,584 | 50,000 50, 000 50,000 | 50,08 
Enlisted bs | ’ } 185, 831 | 223, 099 | 231,934 | 250,000 | 228,000 | 211,00 
meee __. ic. \\ on | 7 1,149 0 | 0 | 0 0 
Enlisted ___- cae a | 2 | 0 0 0 0 Fisc 
| | emcee | —- — - —— | —__—___ 
Drill pay status, | 
subtotal _ - pete 235,498 | 272,683 | 281,934 | 300,000 | 278,000 261, 00 
oe = . = 
Officers 0 15 |{ 26,455 26,455 | 27,630 | 27,630 | 28,700) 27 
Enlisted ° 1 611 611 20,000 | 20,000 28, 400 WB 4 
NS cng eece death 0 90-180 |{ 3826 3,745 | 3, 646 3,501 | 3, O62 2, 9 
Enlisted______-- an’ | 90-180 |) 99963] 18,343] 12,066] 2,000] 7,000 9, 
} — = = = — | — — — — 
Other paid status, | | | 
subtotal: | | | 
Officers __- 2 ---------| 30,281 | 30,200} 31,276] 31,131 | 31,762] 31,@ 
NNR Sere cork a | 29, 874 18, 954 32, 066 22,000 | 35,400} 37,4 
- S angnessibitaiin lh iiss panies aeons | 
| j } 
NN a Se das 60, 155 49,154 63, 342 53, 131 | 67, 162 69, 02 
= = == — — — = 
Total paid status: | | 
EtG tcc SESS 79, 784 81, 276 81, 131 81, 762 81, 622 
Wn a Bie ean ct | 215,707 | 242,053 | 264,000] 272,000 | 263,400 | 248,40 
| 
ne = Sees ama ot | 
i a ---| 295, 653 | 321,837 | 345, 276 353, 131 345, 162 330, 02 
8100 ReEsERVE PERSONNEL 
SEC. I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
Drill pay status strengths Fis 
Fis 
= Sree i 
| Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 ‘ 
Fis 
; l a 
| Ingoing Outgoing | Ingoing | Outgoing | Ingoing | Outgoing 
pasta ta | | . s 
| | 
Officers: | 
Training pay, group A: | | | 7 
TOE units..-. ie | 39,507} 41,080] 41,080] 41, 260 $1, 260 41, 26 
Staff and faculty, USAR School-.-| 3, 692 2, 855 2855 | 3, 000 3, 000 3, 0 
r'D units. : | 5, 294 | 5, 344 5. 344 5, 400 5, 400 5, 400 
Mob Des-Selective Service -- 274 | 305 305 | 340 | 340 | 3 
Subtotal 48, 767 19, 584 19, 584 | 50, 000 50, 000 50), OO 
raining pay, group B: Students, | 
USAR School...-- | 6, 229 0 | 0 0 | 0 
Total officers...... 54,996 | 49,584 | 49,584 | 50,000 50,000 | 50, 00 
Enlisted: | 
Training pay, group A 
TOE units___- i : 177,579 | 213, 647 213,647 | 239, 600 239, 600 200), OF 
Staff and faculty, USAR School_.-| 1, 998 1,305 1, 305 | 1, 500 1, 500 | 1, 
TD units. 7, 468 8, 147 8, 147 8, 900 8, 900 8,0 
Subtotal- eee eee | 187,045 | 223,099 | 223,099 | 250,000 | 250,000 | 211, 0H 
Training pay, group B: Students, | | | 
USAR School. -..-- | 14 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 
Total enlisted....-- -.----------| 187,059 | 223,099 | 223,099 | 250, 000 | 250,000 | 211, 00 
——— |= = — —— =| —— 
PURI BONG 6 oon wcncinnnseee | 242, 055 | 272,683 | 272,683 | 300,000 | 300,000 | 261,00 
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ROTC input/6-month training program 
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Input to 6- | Man-months| Completions 
month of training 
training 
Fiscal year 1957, actual 7, 487 32, 355 4, 471 
Fiseal year 1958, actual 6, 614 45, 916 8, 424 
Fiseal year 1959, estimate - -..---- scales cpcenidiaaiiial comet ninapiaeecaaid 8, 390 46, 984 7, 638 
(Midmonth average) 
Fiseal year 1960, estimate: 
PRN S tel niguh Scene diahes kd Htc hasan beon sed ners 503 3, 906 658 
RNs ccsomewan< shel tar hdl dais sila ta clip ate cetbatia bd a: 503 3,712 658 
i ia Go esti in placement daa cia 503 3, 520 658 
ES I renee = ae ee ae ee ee 503 3, 330 658 
DENI 620 aids nts aan anws donk eeleattneatetanas 503 3, 142 658 
ch a oe a 503 2, 957 655 
aN a «25 sia a dilaaicigiaieosiasni wo Retegeie once deena wees 503 2, 866 473 
a ec cetne eres a 2 ster Sie metnmeeaenaietmaiomae 503 2, 866 473 
Nc cain 6p alcidiai atest ahieighioaices nieibetiecmapiniiinientne® dies 504 2, 867 473 
Ee awe ttl dade snag Adneawwuecasennaanaos 504 2, 868 473 
TN ine «nantes adeno tes necdlaesineaiiiis steele piiniateamerdin taps 504 2, 869 473 
NN cin dros detshedagindnth gh se DAI ie A oli ee oe wt aialate 504 2, 870 473 
Total fiscal year 1960 estimate ................- 6, 040 37, 773 6, 783 
SEC. 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Enlisted input/6-month training program 
| | 
Input to 6- | Man-months 
| Enlistments | month train-| of training | Completions 
| | ing (midmonth 
average) 
eran arene ait — 
Fiscal year 1957, actual... 63, 114 53, 920 188, 678 23, 027 
Fiscal year 1958, actual--------- | 28, 240 45, 268 351, 161 63, 124 
Fiscal year 1959, estimate- 17, 000 17, 000 144, 874 31, 949 
Fiseal year 1960 estimate: 
1959—July. 1, 000 2, 400 | 2, 480 1, 407 
August... 1, 000 1, 600 | 3, 666 143 
September - -- 500 | 1,000 | 4, 809 7 
October 500 | 1, 000 5, 700 | 29 
November. .- 3, 000 500 6, 324 95 
December. | 2,000 | 500 6, 285 855 
1960—January maa 1, 000 3, 000 6, 405 2, 280 
February.....------ 500 2, 000 6, 938 1, 520 
March... 1, 000 1, 000 7, 133 950 
ON EEE EE EE Ae 2, 500 500 6, 865 950 
NE ae the Saeta sian ; antec 2, 400 | 1, 000 6, 834 475 
a al aS 1, 600 2, 500 8, 031 475 
Total fiscal year 1960, estimate. .--- 17, 000 17, 000 | 71, 470 9, 25 
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SEC. 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
Reserve officer candidates (ROTC) enrollment 






































| Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
Actual | Actual | Actual Esti- | Esti- Esti. 
ingo- | Aver- | outgo- | -ingo- | Aver- | mated | mated | Aver- | mats 
ing age ing ing age outgo- | ingo- age | outg 

ing ing 

ee a anemic tees 
M6-I 71,966 | 65,210 | 58,455 | 77,441 | 70,400 | 63,360 | 79,860 | 66,000 | 65,41) 
M6-II..- 47,941 | 45,207 | 42,472 | 46,872 | 44,300 | 41,730 | 50,140 | 47,400 | 44% 
MS-III 14,992 | 14,646 | 14,300 | 14,558 | 14,300 | 14,050 | 15,390 | 15,000 | 147m 
MS-IV 14, 102 | 13,940 | 13,777 | 13,590 | 13,400 | 13,210 | 18,240 ; 13,000} 127% 
NR eee 119, 907 |110, 417 |100,927 |124, 313 |114, 700 |105,090 {130,000 |113, 400 | 110,09 
OS BSS Sees 29, 094 | 28,586 | 28,077 | 28,148 | 27,700 | 27,260 | 28,630 | 28,000 | 27.5% 
BONNE oe cetera 149, 001 1139, 003 |129, 004 |152, 461 142, 400 132, 350° 158, 630 |141, 400 137, 610 





(14, 382 (actual) July 1957 | 13, $14 (actual) July 1958 | 14, 110 (estimated) Jui 
Summer camp-.....-..-...-.- 1959. 


13, 644 (actual) June 1958! 13, 240 (estimated) June | 13, 960 (estimated) June 
1959 


Junior division__._____-.-__- 69, 821 | 66, 439 66, 460 


63,057 | 69, 325 


Estimated commissions___._|......-- wet 


12, Ow {-..~.-.-- 











63, 590 | 71, — 





8110 Pay aNnp ALLOWwANCcEs, Active Duty ror TRAINING, OFFICERS 


Direct obligations: 


RNIN ms oS sae ecu rewewandactuwews $43, 152, 960 
SER NIRRDIRS os eos 6 en elon ccctewoeuaee 46, 930, 000 
I I CR US 3 At = SR 2 cc cea e 43, 600, 000 


SECTION 1, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for pay and allowances of officers on active duty 
for training. The specific objective is to supplement instructions received by 
the Reservist through the year at home station training. The broad intent is to 
qualify units and individuais of the Army Reserve for the performance of their 
respective mobilization missions and to continuously improve their proficiency. 
A tour not to exceed 17 days of active duty for training is provided for members 
of units, USAR schools, and mobilization designees. Also includes Army area 
and service school training and other specialized types of training. Includes 6 
months of active duty for training of commissioned ROTC graduates 
authorized in the ‘“‘Reserve Forces Act of 1955.” 


SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


seems | Number | Partici- | Man- | Daily | 
Period and type of training of per- X of days X pation = days xX rate = AmouD 
sons 





8110.1000, annual tours, training pay | 








grou A: Percent 

OI Oe cri Sees 41, 260 15.4 92.3 | 586,478 | $20.97 $12, 208, 44 
Staff and faculty, USAR school.....| 3, 000 15.4 96.1 | 44,398 27.69 | 1,220,381 
PNR nt 5, 400 15.4 92.3] 76,757 23.30 | 1,788,488 

Mobilization designation (selective 
“| 2 aa : 340 15.4 89.5 4, 686 28. 39 133, 086 

50, 000 

Precamp conference (3 percent of 
troop program unit). ____..___- ' 1, 400 5.0 100. 0 7, 000 25. 85 180, 950 

Advance and rear detachment (8 
percent of troop program unit) -__ __ 3, 733 3.0 100. 0 11, 199 20. 97 234, 843 

Government’s contribution for social 
Ne a ne ee eel 436, 290 
|e 
a eee Re taebe eet ke Rs nS Pte 16, 301, 382 


——— 
_——— a 
i 


—_— 


8110. 


8110. 
8110. 


8110 
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52, 960 
30, 000 
0, 000 
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SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED—continued 





Number | seca | Partici- Man- | Daily | 
Period and type of training of per- X of days X pation = days X rate = Amount 
sons 


| | ee | | | 





$110.2000, annual tours, training pay 





up D: 
Petudents, USAR school............. 13, 000 15.4 93. 5 187, 187 $21.68 | $4,058, 214 
Government’s contribution for social 
IE caine osmmquangntogednseet  Biodpeicoshtahindesngittosgin doce aieglthdadkbe bed 111, 601 
I 5 oak teeth ii dec oi ekswnseanincegchbenciesccseenndttmaadomen 4, 169, 815 
s110.3000, | annual tours, training. pay 
up D: 
OMobilization designation _..........- 9, 000 15.4 89.5 | 124,047 26. 26 3, 257, 474 
Government's contribution for social 
Is ings ais sconuna depres diedee= bigewqcdiehalbi een pndinh+snesnsanaleetapedeuanbaninaiied 89, 581 
el ei Bl fs ee cca cat nee edna eed Ae acectaullastucsasen 3, 347, 055 
mee, annual tours, training pay 
roup D: 
, Individual reinforcements ---...-.- 9, 200 15.4 100 141, 680 16. 93 2, 398, 642 
Government’s contribution for 
nos camacdadebtddeabinndinchaslsesesaechubidnapnqcatcmie eteneebaieainniiah 65, 963 
is 66 dd cegatnencacecccsd denctiincdl ana dathka eddies seclnecaudens pine 2, 464, 605 
810.5000. See below. 
8110.6000, school tours: 
Attendance, Army service school--.-. 5, 000 30 100 | 150,000 20. 97 3, 145, 500 
Army aree school... ............<ceuues 3, 400 il 100 37, 400 20. 97 784, 278 
Government’s contribution for 
Re Eee See | Se See ee ee ee 108, 069 
NI sins sian tines dea haseceseaieud decid seed txau ab oadanaeelreRtamednd anices eohealelenahaninede 4, 037, 847 
8110.7000, special tours: 
Nuclear warfare, guided missile, and 
other special tours. -..........-.-.- 600 15 100 9, 000 20. 97 188, 730 
Command post exercises. ..........- 2, 300 3 100 6, 900 26. 41 182, 229 
Marksmanship training............- 1, 260 5 100 6, 300 20. 97 132, 111 
Unit officers, USAR sehool--.-..---- 1, 000 15 100 15, 000 18. 53 277,950 
Government’s. contribution for 
SE SO a a dadtidta cawnknns ai] acRacsoncal ban dias cllbin dca deciles lmcckaadnasivaal 21,478 
IE aiid ccw dk dedinsnccenabbedenucaielcheninioniaetanl a. teenie 802, 498 











months rate | 
8110.5000 ROO graduates (ROTC), Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, pay group F: 

ONE Ne store ng = er a a ee ee a 3, 906 $321. 48 $1, 255, 701 
I a bah aor cis espana sales acai aheblalesabaaieon 3, 712 321. 48 1, 193, 334 
DIGS a tetatatacnceteswn tna sueslideamnaee 3, 520 321. 48 1, 131, 610 

a a ase 3, 330 321. 48 1, 070, 528 
SEE oa 2 ct aa cubbawsedeaansandooeenaaed 3, 142 321. 48 1,010, 090 
INS is wigckk < Seacdcewctedunb hau cocccceccenucecnn 2, 957 321. 48 950, 616 

A 2, 866 321. 48 921, 362 
PRES Gsuucnccacns ectedsmussiiamanaenkesaeaennel 2, 866 321. 48 921, 362 
Ne 2, 867 321. 48 921, 683 
MONE cits CRI acca RNa deca actn sats Pea gsen nial dees 2, 868 321. 48 922, 005 

BPA A dh nicsccnct adacnainucthvcdumilaimeisanusda 2, 869 321. 48 922, 326 
I a 2, 870 321. 48 922, 648 
Government’s contribution for social security.......|.........-....|-------.------ 333, 940 
SINE: «1c: cicnunshietn uuces whet maebdiaddum meen baiudedead nemaeudadiealeiadadiasibiibée 12, 477, 205 
I nk ad Bats kdscbicnmiseddeuscodealmaanechvaaednhamiiciadl _ 
i 
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8120 Pay anp ALLOWANCES, ACTIVE Duty FoR TRAINING, ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Direct obligations 
Fiscal year 1958 


Bae Cee ee Se OE A en ea abaeme $44, 960, 116 
IRONED Sa See ee ee Jen et ele Cicer meme 30, 918, 000 
RN I i a ae ae 25, 627, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for pay and allowances of enlisted personnel on 
active duty for training. The specific objective is to supplement instruction re. 
ceived by the reservist through the year at home station training. The broad 
intent is to qualify units and individuals of the Army Reserve for the performance 
of their respective mobilization missions and to continuously improve their pro- 
ficiency. A tour not to exceed 17 days of active duty for training is provided for 
members of units. Includes Army area and service school training, Officer Can- 
didate School training, and other specialized types of training. Also includes 6 
months of active duty for training of enlisted personnel as authorized in the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 


SEcTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FuNps REQUESTED 





Num- | Num- | partie | Period Man- y 
Period and type of training ber of X ber of X ipa- xX factor= days X rate = Amount 
persons | days | tion | | 


Tae 








8120.1000, annual tours, training 
group A: 





Percent | Percent 


























lee eee er 239, 600 15.4 | 75 77 |2, 130, 883 = 66 | $12, 060, 798 
Staff and ae, USAR schools.. 1, 500 15.4 89 77 15, 830 9.11 144, 211 
EE Soca otc doe cnunaneet 8, 900 | 15.4 75 77 79, 152 6. 70 530, 318 
Nh sitet ae cei 250, 000 
Advance and rear detachment 
(8 percent of T/P units) __.-__-- 19, 880 3 100 | 77 45,923 | 5.66 259, 924 
Government’s contribution for 
le Hs cacninewetccicccl se scopuilievessabtlésewouanladekidealcckemieeealvoukeana 324, 881 
TOE units.........--.--.---.----| 200,600} 15.4 75 23 | 532,804 | 5.66 | 8,016,180 
Staff and faculty, USAR schools-- 1, 500 15.4 89 23 4,729 9. 11 48, 081 
ES so annccniccpcsnemaaud 8, 900 15.4 75 23 23, 643 6. 70 158, 408 
a a 211, 000 
Advance and rear detachment (8 . 
percent of T/P units) ..............- 16, 760 3 100 23 11, 564 5. 66 65, 452 
Government’s contribution for social : 
rare i ea RE nakel bebedbactihibaagwél ovncucwelasdbesaucsboubanece 88, 404 
a ee Solana ta ll idk God s di dictate Ad isd a taconite neta .-| 16,701,747 
8120.2000, nonunit trainees ““RFA-55”.| 28,400| 15.4 WO ea 437,360 | 3.08 | 1,347,000 
Government’ s contribution for social 
Neen ne ne is cbamitl Reson ea peace eeGwkeaslaawnaue 37, 044 
DS San ca cu Aaa bed oaciab setae maawel encase an iewuk luk bamuawclaihkee oat 1, 384, iF 
acauae Permonth = Amount 
8120.3000, see trainees ‘““RFA-55”’: | 
No ik ooo ol cap aceneesennce 2, 480 $84. 50 $208, 560 
cee eee ee ee oo. os chee peteaeb mae 3, 666 84. 50 309, 777 
te ee enabuaebeneres 4, 809 84. 50 406, 360 
SUNS SSE he ES ee a ES 5, 700 84. 50 481, 650 
ee ec emepeniomeee 6, 324 84. 50 534, 378 
Ne rane paca eemeen 6, 285 84. 50 531, 082 
IE ID seis ct ecrectenracee pis cticcseeeeerae 6, 405 84. 50 541, 23 
eer ee on eewanaee 6, 938 84. 50 586, 261 
no aE am alge a eg ae 7, 133 84. 50 602, 738 
SRNR Se een CR Sun abegacnsrcekues 6, 865 84. 50 580, 093 
RR eee Sen esr bos anabucasced 6, 834 84. 50 577, 478 
RS ee a cnaennawaminco 8, 031 84. 50 678, 620 
aR a cg Ba a ee Li MAIO sccncsuatecce’ 6, 039, 215 
Government’s contribution for social security...........-.-.--|--------------]-------------- 166, 
ani deh caning entah ini eccanl Laie peitensa sie nebanetoocai 6, 205, 298 
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SecTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF Funps REQuESTED—Continued 
so pepsin eternal emateaaianaepetaigsitiainies casa tacit tiegeatsaaaaiatameiaaattalgiteniataes 
Number wine! Partici- Man- | 





Daily 
Period and type of training of per- X of days X pation = days X rate = Amount 
sons 
a anchnsibaa amit acacia tanec Ss 
9120.4000 School tours: Percent 
Attendance at Army service schools_ 900 78 100 70, 200 $5. 66 $397, 332 
Army area schools. ..........--.--.- 3, 300 10 100 33, 000 | 5. 66 186, 780 
OCS, infantry (Fort Benning)-.....- 275 70 100 19, 250 7. 75 149, 188 
OCS, artillery (Fort Sill).....-....- 175 77 100 13, 475 7.75 104, 431 
Government’s contribution for 
NE ITY eco oe hace cctde bac aial Avian saves llacatea ate omnig  eeliensgrabehiplgdll eines Genie alieiae eeitasdies 23, 038 
RG oe. ns. schiace Eis ke wwhdnnceleckskdud so howendtbantiiacdéesunadineeteacdaeledeaekenen 860, 769 
8120.5000 Special tours: te 
Nuclear warfare, guided missile, and 
other special tours. .....-.---.-.-- 100 15 100 1, 500 8. 66 12, 990 
Command post exercises_.......-.-- 1, 900 3 100 5, 700 8. 66 49, 362 
Marksmanship training...........-- 1, 100 5 100 5, 500 8. 66 47, 630 
Government’s contribution for 
SE SOOT nbc oven tndennenqndhadtpaennn | ese haeeiiaaca Rai eae Ss sicinet ceet canna 3, 025 
POU: <5 a nudnuaenisahenen neha aneas | Tedibididietmindaguanwtelanedhwaknpulewneaemiens 113, 007 
§120.6000 45-day training “RF A-55”-.. 1, 000 45 100 45, 000 2. 86 Fy 128, 700 
Government’s contribution for social 
nck ceceecnunnnnannsdhdkenl dis sesaddnl sotdnndnes eneeuane al pasncdoecmieesiaes Swat 3, 539 
RIE ix 2: cobs ville ioc aeliiex wa aL O ade a weet aeae ge washes aetna eae 132, 239 
NE. Lng cciccasveadkdsbssvsedssndudelsecsstscbealeuuddwedeelaesggodads ainuduqunelesaynseus —85 





8130 Pay anp ALLOWANCES, ResERvE Duty TRAINING, OFFICERS 


Direct obligations 


SN MUP 2068 gn. 6 cicudcncwesnwe ear saesQubeieinanbernalys $31, 294, 270 
BION TO G0 fs a ee ea Re eee 37, 790, 000 
RAS MND A I a es ieee ge wd Sg bg es a 38, 055, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for payment of Reserve duty training of officers. 
Provided is a type of training essential to the development of maximum individual 
and unit readiness. Training is accomplished through reservists attending duly 
authorized and scheduled periods of instruction or appropriate duty conducted by 
the unit on Reserve duty status of not less than 2 hours’ duration, exclusive of 
rests and interruptions. Training involves weapon familiarization, operation 
and maintenance of equipment, analysis and solution of tactical problems, drills, 
lectures, training films, etc. 


SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Strengths and training pay group A-48 drills (88 percent) 


eens Genel satel GOOD is ia cinice Wikdebi ns ac ualidlescewnsnccussn< 50, 000 
IG Ne ctenguatinthbneening ine ceannhtudn ame renen 50, 000 
MON TNs cede bsucet sce béuwuecugebomenter 50, 000 
Partici- | | Daily | Percent 
pants X Drills X rate yo = Cost 
on 








$130.0000 Reserve duty drills, training pay 
group A: 








reine <5 = 22 Si” Mes te 41, 260 48 $17. 07 88 | $29, 749, 978 
Staff and faculty, USAR School_-.- 3, 000 48 22. 21 88 2, 814, 451 
I ION ia Nw a a a a 5, 400 48 18. 69 88 4, 263, 114 
SS elie i gale ean eee gabe ted 340 48 22. 80 88 327, 444 
re 50, 000 

Pemnnnntinhhwes Sia rnibar et 8 5 a Nc eehcanamie ie au eee nt boa heck wemeischian 900, 000 
TD sn en eset g ast eeced 38, 054, 987 

I Ny SE Ge a a ne ae eee +13 


(Serre eet ES 
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8140 Pay anp ALLOWANCES, RESERVE Duty TRAINING, ENLISTED PERSONNE, 


Direct obligations 


a a Silas actew ecw aa a weds Spenienoh'= aN mee wae mee $31, 402, 630 
NO cs eer wm re eae 45, 133, 000 
SIE EN ROMERO 2 ne ee ee pee ie a lap a ee ee 44, 638, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides funds for payment of Reserve duty training of enlisted 
persons. Provided is a type of training essential to the development of maximum 
individual and unit readiness. Training is accomplished through reservists 
attending duly authorized and scheduled periods of instruction or appropriate 
duty conducted by the unit on a Reserve duty status of not less than 2 hour’ 
duration, exclusive of rests and interruptions. Training involves weapon familiar. 
ization, operation and maintenance of equipment, analysis and solution of tactical 
problems, drills, lectures, training films, etc. 


SECTION 2, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Strengths and training pay, group A, 48 drills (77 percent) 





SMAI CRON VROT LOO 6 cose an ce one ceacee tee euSoee aes 250, 000 
Man-years for drill ido Recta re uae Saal cach soak oe Renee _--- 230, 500 
Rn In CORN RIND 8 se a aan RR ARE RAS 211, 000 
Partici- | | Daily | Percent 
pants X Drills X rate Xparticipa-= Cost 
| tion 





8140.1000 Reserve duty drills, training pay 


— A: | 
Ne as -| 220, 100 | 48 $5.19 77 | $42, 220, 110 
Staff and faculty, USAR School__.----...--- | 1, 500 | 48 7. 80 77 432, 432 
REE ee ene ee 8, 900 48 5.74 77 1, 888, 139 
Ree Noe ete a ae | 44, 540, 6a 

8140.2000 Reserve duty drills, training pay, 

group B 
Reserve duty training (MOS departments, 

oe) | ae eae rraere re cae weno 2, 000 15 4.29 76 97, 812 
a Ed —48 





8150 InpivipvaAL CLOTHING AND UNIFORM GRATUITIES 


Direct obligations 
Fiscal year 1958__._.......- Mehinsart aie leubheiicd .----.----- $12, 34038 
Fiscal year 1959___- ‘ a inisatihiey Serie ares ane ahaimiocr de ametkts 7, 276, 000 
I a 8, 890, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Funds for purchase of individual clothing items are administered by the Quarter 
master General and are made available through a special open allotment. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1960 the stock fund will be in operation and clothing issue will be 
made on a consumption or across-the-counter basis. Requisitions submitted by 
designated requisitioning activities for Army Reserve will bear a citation of the 
clothing funds, such issues being made from designated Active Army installations 
or from Army depots. Reimbursement to the Army stock fund is made from the 
fund cited on the requisition. Includes clothing for personnel entering the Army 
Reserve under the 6-month training provision of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955; 
uniform allowance for the commissioned ROTC graduates participating in the 6- 
month training program; and initial and maintenance uniform allowances au- 
thorized by Public Law 476. Also includes new Army green (AG—44) uniform 
for all Reserve duty pay status enlisted personnel who are not RFA-55 6-month 
trainees, and for all RFA—55 enlisted personnel who completed the 6-month tour 
of active duty for training prior to issue of the new uniform. 
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SECTION 2, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


§150.1000 Uniform gratuities, officers: 
Uniform allowance — Law 476): 


ig nso ane Shedd 4 ni es shia pois a medina esa eeu e $200, 000 

11, Ns RS a... sschusicniiskiaiiasenelatn Oe Whines welsooals 580, 000 

125 SEMPRE OIE ics ics si ca ara get Gs inal 6 ns hc paca ie cacao 12, 500 
DCS CrACUALDR, Sine TOR BOO chin ix wiriacicniiiniccWde cece Gnewec 90, 000 
RUUMGOROL oo lag ids eonagiwscnw cape tae Be AE ace ie 882, 500 


It is estimated that 1,000 Reserve officers will receive the initial allowance of 
$200; that 11,600 officers will complete 4 years of satisfactory Federal service and 
receive the $50 maintenance allowance; and that 125 officers will receive the $100 
additional allowance by reason of entry on active duty for training for more than 
90 days duration of the tour. Also, each of the 450 OCS graduates will receive 
the initial $200 allowance upon commission. 


150.3000 Individual clothing, enlisted personnel basic strength: 
Initial issues, TA 21-3: 


17,000 6-months’ trainees times $86.45_-_.....--.------- $1, 469, 650 
AG-—44 uniforms, 72,000 times $35.20_..._.....-..-.---- 2, 534, 400 
Overcoats for issue at home station, 7,500 times $24.50________ 183, 750 
ici lb ses wenn cceusukseweres ean Mewkne paul 4, 187, 800 


150.4000 Trainees, 6-month tours, RFA 55: 
Initial issues (SR 32-—30-2 less TA 21-3) equals 17,000 times 


seas x dics dash ssunbustan»SvewavenausedtemeieeGl 1, 477, 980 
Overcoats for issue at 6-months’ training camps, 11,900 times 
RE aan cucadinnts vara ean shears oak bik ae ia diindnaemien ies 291, 550 


Total per trainee, $111.44. 
Replacement issues, 71,470 man-months times $3.33 per month _ - 237, 995 


AON och ot aca che Berra moe tees ame ce aaer eee 2, 007, 525 


Personnel enlisting for the 6-month training program will receive a TA 21-3 
issue of clothing at their home station. Upon reporting to the 6-month training 
station, trainees will receive an augmentation issue (SR 32-30—-2 less TA 21-3). 
The augmentation issue plus the issue provided at the home station constitutes 
a full clothing issue. Upon completion each month of a 6-month training incre- 
ment, the augmentation issue will be withdrawn from the trainees and they will 
be returned to their home station with the same TA 21-3 issue they received at 
their home station. Augmentation clothing withdrawn from trainees will be 
shipped to the nearest Army Reserve distribution point for reprocessing and re- 
issue within the Army Reserve supply system. It is estimated that clothing stocks 
80 generated will satisfy existing inventory shortages and normal replacement 
issue requirements. Accordingly, no home station replacement issues have been 
included in this estimate. 

8150.2000 ROTC graduates, 6-month tours, RFA 55: Uniform 


gratuities, officers, 6,040 officers times $300 allowance_-.-------- $1, 812, 000 
TD at a i Dk a +175 









































TA 21-3 AR 700-8400-1 less 
TA 21-3 
| 
Item Allow-| Unit | Total | Allow- | Unit | Total 
anceper| cost | cost |anceper| cost | cost 
| person person | 
a -—- - -~—— ———__—_—_—__|_—_ |- —|- ———|—_—|___ 
Bag, duffel, with handle and carrying strap.-_.....-.-- 1 S8.15°1 QR O6 fh .....221..52: cee 
Belt, waist, web, OD-3, with clip, without buckle-_-- 1} . 25 - 25 1} $0.25) $% 
Boots, service combat, black, mildew resistant..._.---| 2 6. 70 Se eens | as copenasae ae 
Buckle, web, belt, brass, 14% inches GCM_--....-...-- 1 -10 BO Faincaciasds sehen iS 
Cap, utility cotton, sateen, OG-107-_................-. 1 . 65 .65 1 . 65 65 
RoR, EN: DER INTRO. c ohddccinded Uadip on cescusadeces 1/25 . 03 (ON Ei ecmided codes l sisiiaie, 
Cover, cap, service, waterproof_._.....-..------------| 1/25 . 02 SE Tis casamelmbeeracee I entegat 
Insignia, cap, enlisted men_.......-.-..-..---------.-- aa" oAO Foccccspaltwns soeg | 
Insignia, grade, enlisted personnel __-.-.......--. Bone 5 .14 WO tin aieccctmiecal 
Insignia, collar, enlisted men branch........-.-....-.- 1 - 05 SOB No cccncnclccccuabpeee 
Insignia, collar, ‘‘US”’ enlisted men..-...........---- | 1 . 05 . 05 1 . 05 05 
Jacket, men’s, cotton, sateen, OG-107__.......-..----- 2 1, 95 3. 90 1, 95 1% 
CO RS eee cian 1 . 40 . 40 1 . 40 4 
Raincoat, men’s, nylon, taupe--_..-.....----- mae 1 9. 65 ROP tncacca; A or A eee 
Shirt, men’s, cotton, uniform, twill...............-.-- 2 3.15 6.30 1 3.15; ab 
Socks, men’s, wool, OD-9, with cushion sole___.._..-- 4 . 60 2. 40 1}; .60/ .0 
Trousers, men’s, cotton, sateen, 8.5-ounce OG-107__-_- 2 2.05 4.10 1 2.05 | 20 
Trousers, men’s, cotton, uniform twill, 8.2-ounce khaki_| 2 3. 25 6. 50 1 3. 25 3% 
Drawers, men’s, thigh length, cotton, white_.........- etapa haus aaa Ek came 6 | 45 2 
Glove, inserts, wool, olive drab, shade 30A.....-....--]..--..--|--------]-.....-- 2 | .90 18) 
OE ie aan ccuniinny aehbenbasibohaeeeloennmennlcabonace 1 1.95 1% 
Shirt, men’s, cotton, poplin, 4-ounce sh. 46, SUC__..-_|-.....-.].-------]_.--.-.. 3 2.00 6.0 
See rn Si er CE culninse an sncnekeaweldnnn sacs) anctvacalacunctan 1 5. 80 5.8 
oo i didddcnc lasaandbalecccascaldoanenee 3 . 30 W 
eS) a eae, en See Lticinecee 2 . 40 & 
Undershirt, men’s, cotton, quarter-length sleeve, | | | 
white_-_..-- -ERLCEES Cave bindonhetierisediradekmenalaascsacdl as ieneee | saiieahblates 6 45 2.7 
Shirt, men’s, cotton, uniform twill) khaki, short 
etna ah cial gah Spatial ecaik ones oa ee, 2) 260) 6m 
Shorts, men’s, cotton, uniform twill khaki_.__.......-- LS ubuawal cameas ne Laneuenien 2; 3.45) 69 
Socks, men’s, cotton, sand, sh. No. 115, knee length..._|_..----.|_-------|-------- 3) pie 
Coat, men’s, wool, serge, AG-44. ....................- 1 21.20 | 21.20 1 21.2; 222 
Ce ON OE, GRMN. os ceo ennccesndonscesssue 1; 1,40 1. 40 1 1. 40 14 
fee ee eee 1 4.40 00D lnvccctedhiscseugs eons 
Trousers, men’s, wool, serge, AG-44_.____.--.....---- 1 7. 65 7. 65 1 7. 65 7.66 
[ SN, SUMO URI MDE. oc 3 codec nc anceatscennanslocanccwslonsoucas 1} 24.50); #8 
ST et eo ocelot undien cakbwk taowebivass 2 2. 65 a9 
Undershirts, winter !_-......-.--.- SendenWesbeshaabtennincssédinl-onnaune Resaumieant 2) 276 42 
ekki eeniveckancmibeesssecwans aswel Mdbcankilcopedsiss OR 86 ch. snee ee 11,4 














1 It is estimated that 75 percent of personnel will be issued these items, Allowance is 2 per individual. 
8160 SvuBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Direct obligations 


a ee emis $11, 409, 959 
I ea ae dasa crane orotnueieeiiaia aan 8, 972, 000 
RT ne a ee aaa wsnkemunoincewaee’ 6, 113, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


To provide funds for the subsistence of Reserve enlisted personnel, including 


6-month trainees. The Quartermaster General receives subsistence funds. Rates | 


are $1.13 for the field ration; $1.24 for the augmented field ration; 20 percent 
of all active duty training is at the field ration and 80 percent is at the augmented 
field ration rate. Due to inclusion in the travel allowances, subsistence is col 
puted for less days than the duration of field and school training tours. The sub- 
sistence rate for multiple drill training and Reserve duty training for MOS o 
USAR schools is $1.29. 
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8170 Trave., AcTIVE Duty For TRAINING, OFFICERS 


Direct obligations 


EON. os sccxsanecnndvkeWeewawacdinbinnadanaewnnbbnd $5, 240, 939 
PP TOE IOOG exc ec ccs dh wade estan kaabenancanbenwencapaells 5, 663, 000 
AE LUG: ca cckes Ree Oe a REDNESS RRR AE EERE Rae 5, 258, 000 


SECTION I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Travel of Reserve personnel to and from stations of active duty training is 
specified in orders placing reservists on active duty for training. Included is 
the travel of reservists attending mandatory active duty training, 6-month 
training tours, Army service schools, Army area schools, and other specialized 
types of active duty for training. 


SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


























Number | Partici- | Number Rate 
of xX pation X of X per = Cost 
Period and type of training persons miles mile 
8170.110, annual tours training pay group A: Percent 
Sp PE oi cc cdc nea kceanetoanevcuwedcasd nase 41, 260 92.3 724 $0.06 | $1, 654, 325 
Staff and faculty, USAR school. ....-....-.--- 3, 000 96. 1 724 . 06 125, 238 
PUP in tee eh con diewewecaanis cuss 5, 400 92.3 724 . 06 216, 514 
Mobilization destination (selective service) - 340 89.5 724 - 06 13, 219 
Precamp conference (3 percent of T/P units) -- 1, 500 100 | 724 - 06 | 65, 160 
a 
DN iors kadseapcnnsacbcuns<avaberaddedes aaa Deacatedt i: toa dae ouaiaaae 2, 074, 456 
$170.1200 annual tours training pay group D: Stu- | 
ts WEAR GOON. £66 snnc cb ta cece cacedeuceca 13, 000 93.5 724 . 06 628, 013 
$170.1300 annual tours training pay group D: mobi- | j | 
lization destination - - Sacuble .| 9, 000 89. 5 | 724 . 06 351, 864 
8170.1400 annual tours training pay “group ‘D: In- | | | 
dividual reinforeements_................--------- | 9, 200 100 724 . 06 399, 648 
$170.1500 school tours: 
Attendance, Army service school. - -- 5, 000 100 2, 120 . 06 636, 000 
Army area school...............--------- | 3, 400 100 724 . 06 147, 696 
Nii nce Res cccnn siya tabesitenictatictaede Nba mans sat al calls cs ae cnet saree icici algae , 783, 696 
$170.1600 special tours: 
Nuclear warfare, guided missile and other 
I Na iii cas bandana eben eee 600 100 1, 200 . 06 43, 200 
Command post exercises............-------..-- 2, 300 100 600 . 06 82, 800 
DOME IRONED SPUN... oc ccccocdencnesnl 1, 260 100 1, 000 . 06 75, 600 
Unit officers, USAR school........-....--...--- 1, 000 100 724 . 06 43, 440 
Ps kctdcatdbbiwus<essaecmroseus dbbeecel «dwallwaen lc cercecemeahnmaditilsadiaba seatieeid 245, 040 
| 








8170.2000 ROTC graduates, 6-month travel, fiscal year 1960 




















50 percent | To service | To unit Return 

| Input of input schools | assignment; home 

Gee pst dane cchiiat ah caaeg acta eR eae ean I aa ce caret wt 
SN og eG ae TI Pa ianinestncaaces Pee eras oe =e 
POUT pcckucadacescastwacusktena= a lochicacieedsn wane Ghonin iW ie temeesmsaion 
EMER. soneu tesa ek asta eaekaheey Tania waciunine atch iene ceca |------------ 
ees” | ae re 
Oe ear ee SEN oe 697 349 Deedee hs acces nstncltae eee 
MR. Fh ode ae et ote 503 252 503 | 350 | 700 
Re Dt een 503 | 252 503 350 | 700 
ee eee eee 503 252 503 | 349 700 
NE eh eae ad 503 252 503 | 252 | 700 
mn ae | 503 252 503 | 252 700 
1 a eerie ee 503 | 252 503 | 252 697 
e0—January ee eee ae eae 503 | 252 503 | 252 | 503 
ebru Fe eee ee 503 252 503 252 503 
Ms on. ~ PAs See Sa 504 | 252 504 252 | 503 
MM cee ERA STATE Serie Bie 504 | 252 | 503 
BP aces orate ocaneas Se aaenaaeal Oe Teaatcuaracet 504 | 252 503 
June fa oe ee ge BOG icine ancuel 504 | 252 | 503 
ban NU Celi 2 aan nenndsnn-n|-- poldes a. on 6, 040 3, 317 | 7, 215 
mee Der tein... .ccececo bios Ant Soe ete Ue Sanna men 900 800 900 
Petal Se ea ae pris ais mieaeaeba Deedee ad sae 5,436,000 | 2, 653, 600 6, 493, 500 
fabpitieticecn _ | | | = se - 





Nore, 14,583,100 miles at $.06 per mile equals $874,986. Roundup plus 297. 
88181—59—pt. 8——_12 
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8180 Trave.t, Active Duty ror TRAINING, ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Direct obligations 


NR oo ee el te geuadayendauneneke® $11, 391, 731 | 
ei a ekeanaweceee 12, 624, 000 | 
IEE MD Oe ee Oo a ee a cieenee eee eumetee 11, 219, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Travel of Reserve personnel, to and from stations of active duty training js 
specified in orders placing reservists on active duty for training. Included is the 
travel of reservists attending mandatory active duty training, 6-month training 
tours, Army service schools, officer candidate schools, Army area schools, and 
other specialized types of active duty for training. 


SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 





























Number | Partici- | Period | mnie! Rate | 
Period and type of training of per- X pation X factor X of X r = Cost 
sons | | miles mile 
| 
é . —|— 
8180.1100 Annual tours, training pay, 
Group A: Percent | Percent 
I a os 239, 600 75 77 724 | $.06 | $6, 010,749 
Staff and faculty, USAR school___-- 1, 500 SY 77 724 . 06 44, 654 
RT II isa cent Sasicln Sistah arian ---| 8, 900 75 77 724 . 06 223, 271 
250, 000 
NN ee "200, 600 75 23 724 .06 | 1,508,178 
Staff and faculty, USAR school | 1, 500 | 89 | 23 724 . 06 13, 338 
er CMON: sc ccasnsnancebelescaces 8, 900 | 75 23 724 06 66, 601 
211, 000 
NE na eS sink pre Re da ei hea en rn ee oe l cceenieed teas 7, 861, 879 
8180.1200 Nonunit trainees/RFA-55__.- 28, 400 BOP ED eckce ees 724 . 06 1, 233, 696 
8180.1300 School tours: 
Attendance, Army service school _ -- 1, 000 RT i teccmnn 2, 120 . 06 127,200 
Army érea school................... 3, 300 OU Be see 724 . 06 143, 352 
Officer candidate school__........-.- 450 __) ae 2, 120 06 57, 240 
a IR nN hi ee ares 327, 792 
8180.1400 Special tours: 
Nuclear warfare, guided missile, 
and other special tours...-.....--- 100 et. Sag 1, 200 . 06 7, 200 
Marksmanship training___........-. 1, 100 BE Ran Acrptutiaaat 1, 000 . 06 66, 000 
Command post exercises__.........- 1, 900 BO ec saicintiuiches 600 . 06 68, 400 
Neen ene en ee neues ee 141, 60 
8180.1500 45 day training/RFA-55____- 1, 000 100). tacuns 1, 200 . 06 72, 000 
8180.2000 6-month trainees/RFA-55: 
See below. 
NR a Sa a a MS ee oe +108 


_ 


195- 


Mi 


Co 


weg eed be 


aba @& 


nr A an OF 





91, 73) 
24, 00) 
19, 000 


ning is 
| is the 
raining 
8, and 


' 
: 
i 
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8180.2000 Six-month trainees/RF A—55 
a EeeeeeE———eEEEEEEEEEEEeEEEEEEEEEeEEeEEeeeEeee— 
| | 60 percent | To first | To second | Return 
| 
| 
























Input | of input training training home Total 
| station station 
= ies | siiienaiicsitpaach halandeamiamraaiai 
190—January.....-..----.. -| 1, ABE fan no nc cchencnnceecendfecadsnsacsse|senescedcedeleesssecbents 
DOME cctceusccdéxace BD i ccckiwkds che caeadu dead We Swansea bhs eonthseakinediendemnnie 
MENGE Ss cinacsaewie~sen WO deaxsvtencengehuaasen stihl peeeenuuepenlsccosens aqadiieudeatwemne 
ae 30 | DF Finsecannsttelevencscxuuitehacdnensesesyhtstiapadgaae 
MRE, Boose. 328 100 | OO her emacs 
Sic kchatk denen donety 900 | ee name amaces sae E a sone ecatads 
Ns cia Ts Con neinn cade 2, 400 | 1, 440 2, 400 18 ee ee ec aa 
ee Ee ae: 1, 600 | 960 1, 600 | 60 190120 
EE 1, 000 600 1, 000 540 OP Lieknccuwene 
Gooner... -<... ioteaded | 1, 000 600 1, 000 1, 440 Oe lknnpneteeie 
Oe ee eae | 500 300 500 960 a eceas 
TE e iccckaanccan 500 300 500 600 | | eee 
I cin aren ncasion 3, 000 1, 800 3, 000 600 Ee tecnatawakee 
POMUSEY. .- .-22---<-s00} 2, 000 1, 200 2, 000 300 SS | ee 
EE 66d de odinneneauel 1, 000 600 1, 000 300 3, OOP tnsnceeascses 
April... 500 500 1, 800 5 GN Bitnastennwae 
May...- 1, 000 |- 1, 000 1, 200 500 oma 
tae ON dike ew law 2, 500 2, 500 600 500 as 
on Eee emma 17, 000 8, 418 9, 736 35, 154 
Miles per trip....-.--..-------|------------]------------]------------]------------]------- a“ 750 
Total miiee...--...<. et os Mali Diss wank eo ae eee esas abe ae beentiasilinieaeadeon 26, 365, 500 
Cost por mile. ... ...--- 222... concn ccc ccnlneeonmncecenloenecenasssslacconnsencec|sconcaseoves $0. 06 
NUE) ONUR.. 5: : «a sanen beh dandkencmaleckasakseeunhebe edad ae stktadsan bees taieeebl knee Sone 
8190 OrnEeR Costs 
Direct obligations 
Rewer voay 1908022 UL Sole Soke eae eee Suet Ce $125, 000 
See FOG TOMO. ois on ng case eect nade dh le Snbgebeiacein 300, 000 
ce Weer 2GOOus sooo eee i eee SA AG, 300, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


To provide funds for payment of death claims and gratuities; pay and allow- 
ances to Army Reserve personnel while hospitalized for injury incurred while in 
training status; and severance pay for physical disability. (Public Law 108, 
8ist Cong.) 

SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


RR ee ee $35, 000 
8190.2000 Death gratuities, enlisted personnel -----_---------------- 70, 000 
$190.3000 Disability and hospitalization benefits, officers. _.......--- 75, 000 


190.4000 Disability and hospitalization benefits, enlisted personnel_.. 120, 000 


Reimbursable actinties, fiscal year 1960 














Estimate 
Actual, atin 
Source of reimbursements fiscal year 
1958 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1959 1960 
i——— E- = 
From other Federal accounts. .............----......-------.. $454, 963 $470, 000 $600, 000 
PIO) ton FOderel SOUT. ca sas anno vccwnccccacccocacecssccee 180, 308 190, 000 240, 000 
IPCNl, DER IIINNR os oti See ucnebunscneccaaces 635, 271 660, 000 840, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF REIMBURSABLE WORK 


Officer personnel on active duty for training »/ho subsist in the field with enlisted 
messes, cross service feeding, and reimbursement for milk provided by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Bupcet Program SuMMARY—DztrReEctT OBLIGATIONS, FiscaL YEAR 1960 


8200 Reserve officer candidates (ROTC) 























| Estimate 
Project | Actual, i ae oe 
or sub- | Title a y ; . 
project | 19: iscal year ‘iscal 
1959 1960 
ee) ee En a naceasenacndsonne bs $8, 812, 521 $8, 860, 000 $8, 959, 000 
8220 | Individual clothing...........-- Seem teats 4,058,875 | 5, 704, 000 7, 705, 00 
8230 | Subsistence in kind_---- i a eee 443, 396 670, 000 757, 00 
8240 | Travel. -.--.---- ocean neseetes alesse 849, 324 | 764, 000 789, 000 
ee eee -| 14, 164,116 | 15,998,000 | 18, 300,00 
8210 Pay aNp ALLOWANCES 
Direct obligations 
NE tl acted dee cia Ghigiahecs wk alee unidicee ac aeaers $8, 812, 521 
ae cirri mainte tora asta erin aka Wet hate t's lashes oscs nial 8, 860, 000 
NINN ih OMe od ac cclre cnshawcnewhwnebiwSack=<uouwsie 8, 959, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Funds herein are for payment of advanced course students at ROTC summer 
camps established under the authority of section 47a, National Defense Act, as 
amended, and are at the pay rate of a recruit with less than 4 months’ service. 
The objective of military science and tactics training at summer training camps 
is to supplement instruction received by the student at the institution by provid- 
ing intensive applicatory training involving actual experience in the performance 
of tactical, technical, and administrative duties under field conditions. Camps 
will ordinarily open in June of each year (as soon as practicable after the closing 
date of educational institutions concerned) and will continue for 6 weeks. 


SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


8210.1000 Pay and allowances (summer camp training) 























| x Number of | Number of Rates per Cost 
ne Students Days Day 
ita Ss | eg head 
July 1959 camps__ } 14, 110 31 $2. 60 $1, 137, 266 
METI noe SO 13, 960 13 2. 60 471, 
IN io ne ee eee a und ek 1, 609, 114 
Government’s contribution for Social Security.|...._.._____- Bae) SPORT ES 44, 251 
aa ee a ee tee tI nd dt ; | 1, 653, 365 


Note.—It is estimated that 14,110 students will attend July 1959 summer camps for 31 days and 13,000 
students will attend June 1960 summer camps for 13 days. 


8210.2000 Commutation in lieu of subsistence (institutional training) 





- 
| Number of 























Number of | Rates per Cost 
| students days poo, <7 
epee eons — ae eS SD 
First year advanced (average) __.___. 15, 000 274 | $0, 9 6 699, 000 
Second year advanced (average) ____. 13, 000 321 3, 755, 700 
= } = 
Total (average enrollment) | 28, 000 595 | --| 7, 454, 700 
Less estimated amount for absenteeism (2 percent) _- ct eadbisewuxs |---- --| —149, 004 
Total for commutation ee ae ec ge ial eights So tare ee = 7, 308, 606 
A 


Note.—Roundup, +29. 
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To provide funds for payment of commutation in lieu of subsistence for senior 
division ROTC students. Computation of the requirement is based upon average 
of the number of students estimated to be enrolled in the first and second year 
advanced courses; the number of days for which commutation in lieu of subsistence 
is authorized as specified in the National Defense Act; and the ROTC commuted 
ration rate established by the Secretary of the Army. Students enrolled in the 
senior division ROTC are entitled to be paid commutation in lieu of subsistence 
for a total of, but not to exceed 595 days during the 2 school years; 274 days are 
for the first year advanced course and represent the school term, while 321 days 
are for the second year advanced course and represent a full calendar year, less 
42 days at summer camp. 


8220 INpIvipUAL CLOTHING 


Direct obligations 


I SNR contra x es cond ee So a ee ea a alle aaa er $4, 058, 875 
PCO UG ort oe accra serene iat umes etal Kees 5, 704, 000 
NE GT |S IN seh 5 a ws aay depeagte odo ni so se SE Minton ait ses es mw ewe oe are 7, 795, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


To provide funds for commutation in lieu of uniform and for issue-in-kind 
uniforms for advanced, basic, and junior course students enrolled in Army ROTC; 
for the issuance of uniforms to students attending ROTC summer camps; for 
organizational clothing; and for replacement issues of advanced, basic, and junior 
course uniforms. Includes green uniform (AG—44) for basic course students on 
issue-in-kind basis. 

Funds for purchase of individual clothing items are administered by the Quarter- 
master General and are made available through a special open allotment. During 
fiscal year 1960 the stock fund will be in operation and clothing issues will be made 
on a consumption or across-the-counter basis. Requisitions submitted by ROTC 
requisitioning activities will bear the citation of the clothing funds, such issue 
being made from Army depots. Reimbursement to the Army stock fund is made 
from the funds cited on the requisition. 


SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


MS-IV | MS-III | MS-II MS-I | Summer} Junior 




















camp 
Fiscal year 1960 estimated ingoing enroll- | 
te a ahi nad nissnaiamadamaeediais sat sudaaia 13, 240 15, 390 50,140 | 79,860 13, 960 71, 150 
Less fiseal year 1960 commutation in lieu of 
ne —10, 520 | !~—12, 760 —5,830 | —9,380 |....----.. —8, 970 
Total on issue-in-kind status __- seid 2, 720 2, 630 44, 310 70, 480 | 13, 960 62, 180 
| | | 


'MS8-IV students received commutation in lieu of uniform while in MS-III. 
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8220.1000 Issues in kind (clothing) 





! 
| Issue cost AG-44 | 8 percent | Total cost | Replace 

















| uniform | for sizing ment cost 
Senior division: | 
Advanced course...-.-.--- -- anise’ $121. 47 |.-. a $9. 72 $131. 19 $13.3 
evan cela otcds teas neki 60. 53 $34. 05 | 7. 57 102. 15 11 
eC ER eo eee =e --| 49. 34 |. See eae 3.95 53. 29 6.18 
Summer camp...----------- ee | De Ta thide vawouwne 5.12 69. 07 15.78 
Advanced course: 
Beginning fiscal year 1959...........-.. 6, 540 
Beginning fiscal year 1960_-.--..----- - 5,350 X $13.53 Replacement.................. 72, 3% 
Difference. .......- ce ajeedinesisskusessde! Ga <a Wank ae) SUD MOI, ccnccccccceccascda —156, 16 
Basic course: a 
Beginning fiscal year 1959_............. 109, 380 
Beginning fiscal year 1960_........--- - 114,790 X $11.66 Replacement times 60.0 per- 
—_—— cent reduction factor......-. 803,071 
Difference. ..-...---- panes ; +5,410 X $94.58 Initial issue (less AG-44)....-- 511, 678 
114, 790 < $34.05 AG-44 conversion.-........... 3, 908, 600 
Junior division: a 
Beginning fiscal year 1959_-__...--- _. 60,060 
Beginning fiscal year 1960_........--.-- 62, 180 < $6.18 Replacement......ccccce.-s--: 384, 272 
Difference. ..-- Leubetmnecnes anna ke +2,120 X $49.34 Initial issue......-...........- 104, 601 
Summer camp: / 
Beginning fiscal year 1959_........-..-- 14, 110 
Beginning fiscal year 1960_.........---- 13,960 XX $15.78 Replacement.................. 20,8 
I oe catiet eee ans —150 XX $63.95 Initial issue_.........-...---.. —9, 53 
etek enn ON Las a acute ametecsces cidtises bine ve ssasboscunce ene 
DRI Gin 2 ace cct So. oe os ale ee eeueb eee Ses lle I sia ic aca al 


Belt, 
Boots 
Buck 
Cap, 


Cap, 
Coat, 
Glove 


Glove 


| Insig 


\ 
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Fiscal year 1960 budget estimates 






































es 
ep lace Allowances per person 
nt cost : Unit Replace- 
nama Item | cost ment 
Ad- Basic | Junior | Summer rate 
| vanced | |} camps 
RE a cescnlieatsiaasiiaicel ae Al anid 
1. 
6.18 MRED NEG = nc cena ann emnie | 1 1 1 1 $0. 25 $0. 132 
15.78 | Boots, service, combat, black.....-..----- Radiat etna atnaanes 2 6. 70 . 140 
Buckle, web, belt, GCM_-.._-.--- ihodnae ] ] 1 ] 10 . 036 
Cap, garrison a | 
ORs Gi acc tancdkoebuaeedeldknedatdacgtemtaneanwe 1 2 . 35 . 100 
Om, MNS, OPO ico ene anccnacnnleccwssneas DAs dsaiadegitadaeatiee 1.00 . 084 
72, 3% ET UT icc. chen. wai sess sine wai at a alec ean eae Be ataaaare 1.00 -ki2 
ml Osp, service, wool, AG-44_..............- 1 Lt .cusvanicnotae demain 4. 40 . 084 
~156,115 F Coat, man’s, wool, AG-44__._..-....--_.- 1 DP ieecaswsce la geee awa 21. 20 . 096 
Gloves, insert, wool, M-49____...-..---... | 1] thee ee . 90 . 332 
PR On cc cccacoecansacnbes 1 blo cnteusoeslunndasnens 1, 95 . 224 
| Insignia: 
| Tt OOO. SOC At. an canceadmeocnlundsenwine angihd bs tatited 1 1 . 09 . 200 
303, 071 ens, MWIOO, BLO TO. oon cewncccenuns 1 El ocwccmccamtvemieden | .14 . 200 
511, 678 I fo a Ce ee cate Pes aS S 2 eh ae 14 . 400 
} SES OE SC by © a ee Biocccticece 2 2 15 . 400 
, 908, 600 SE, SP), CNN... cen cccwanesalsacecccecn 1 Beas ceeess . 05 eS 
' Gee BOLO, MUS. ocecccccccacass D Aiisccdddccdinssccatbpolvensacoues . 26 112 
Coller, EM branch................... Je acca Bee cusacatalsecaacnnes . 05 . 200 
; SE RNR os oo oe wnncesu@any OE ee oe caanee lea rewceed | . 30 400 
384,272 | Jacket: | 
i Man’s, cotton, OG-107.......--..-.-.- 1] oe | il 3 | 1. 95 . 136 
104,001 | RES: AUEOSOR ne og en SS tga | BRO he) 13. 40 | .112 
| Necktie, TW black. .__- Buse uaa eaee 2 Dobe cc ee . 40 . 048 
| Overcoat: 
7 0G-107 with removable liner_.._-.....]...--.---- Re eect cceioee aeaaeec 24. 50 . 068 
22), 239 Gabardine, taupe, shade 79_....._- ae less seaca oT ccpeiaaticielaeweamenendt 7. 00 . 048 
Raincoat, taupe, shade 179__...-.....-----| 1 1 1 4 9. 65 | . 084 
—9,5% F Shirt, man’s, cotton: 
a Se SES WR ceca ceemennes 3 Wii cnccuiabonececekus 2.00 | . 168 
, 839, 188 Uniform twill, shade 1_._..........-..- 13 13 3 2 | 3.15 . 128 
Uniform twill, short sleeve............]...-.-.-.-]--- ical seis rs | 2 2. 60 ane 
— 4,47 NE UD an re a ee Bn OT 2 3.45 | 042 
Shoes, dress, man’s, oxford, black.......-- 1 Be iieuscuuaue gles eamuwa 5. 80 . 208 
Socks, man’s: | 
2 ee ee 2 DD icra a ail 30 | . 288 
Wool, OD-9, with cushion sole......-- 1 | ree 5 | . 60 . 500 
SR: CUAL MONO DD ol ola ia kia temannas admedasanoie eas 3 50 . 666 
Trousers, men’s: | 
UN I a is 1] ij 1] 3 2. 05 . 184 
Uniform twill, shade 1...........----. 13 13 12 12 | 3. 25 . 216 
weer earne. AGHO8 | coc ccccccoscce 1 Bil spd adeeant liadiaganae a 7. 65 112 
MOR to CR sccmeveuson near saa nosenelencnuain dance Bie astee 7.00 112 
‘Authorized for 70 percent of personnel. 
‘ 
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8220.2000 Commutation in lieu of uniforms, $1,960,290 


Advanced course students.—It is estimated that 11,800 first year advanced 
course students will draw commutation in lieu of uniform at a cost of $100 pe 
student for the 2-year period. Also, that 960 students of the 7 military colleges 
will draw commutation at the rate of $200 for the 2-year period. 
iP ONRE EOE MIRE NOND) 6s eo oat etc moe See $1, 180, 000 
en UCN ND oe ri oe oe Ce nnn mmanmuae 192, 000 

Basic course students.—It is estimated that 9,400 basic course students wil 
draw commutation in lieu of uniform at a rate of $25 per year, not to exceed ? 
years. Also, that the 5,810 students of the 7 military colleges will draw con- 
mutation at the rate of $50 per vear. 


9,400 students times $25 


a ekdid ci bina oem we ih pe ei eames 290, 500 | 


Junior course students.—It is estimated that 8,970 junior course students will 


receive commutation in lieu of uniform at the established rate of $7 per year, | 


not to exceed 3 years. 


DD RCE CRONE 0 oh ecm ae $62, 790 \ 


8230 SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Direct obligations 


ee ee Jaume atio neue kerauaeeaee $443, 396 | 
RRORE WORE DIO ok on nw i uninin we oeunens Jcathome dks eicemedes ._. 670, 000 
RUT NUNN oe ee ee i cot bien a ee _.- 757,000 | 


SEC. 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


To provide funds for the subsistence of advanced course ROTC students while 
attending summer camp. 


SEC, 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


14,110 students July 1959 camps for 31 days: 


Field ration, 14,110 X29 days <$1.24................- $507, 396 
Operational ration, 14,1102 days X $1.93_-_----- sou Se MBS 
———— $56], 86 
13,960 students June 1960 camps for 13 days: 
Field ration, 13,960 < 12 days X $1.24___..--.....---.- 207, 725 
Operational ration, 13,960 X 1 day X $1.93____.-_----_- 26, 943 
—_———_ BAW 
796, 529 
Less 5 percent absenteeism sate Aachen a Sams erm erinte i petpeed Cole — 39, 826 


eee A, Pd aah lds aaa asi ee ai ea Beas cMeat cvs atl 756, 703 
i ira he gis aoe din ke Wass sigs: wis ar aha _ (+)29 
8240 TRAVEL OF RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 
Direct obligations 
Fiscal year 1958____..------ OS, AT Oe Ee $849, 324 
sl ea opie aii ao cha ial etait a Raa 764, 000 
I cnr ea menliaaiaiviana aa 789, 000 


SEC, 1, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


To provide funds for the travel allowance of advanced course ROTC students 
to and from summer camps. Travel allowances of 5 cents per mile in lieu of 
transportation is authorized by the National Defense Act. The estimated travel 
of students from July 1959 camps and to June 1960 camps is 1,114 miles round 
trip. 
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SEC. 2, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUIRED 


14,110 students from July 1959 camps times 557 miles at 5 cents per 


SRL. i ULE a nlg opieit hebiolem Si bet bh ontistys Un Me bhisius sighs donee w $392, 964 
13,960 students to June 1960 camps times 557 miles at 5 cents per mile. 388, 786 
140 students to fiscal year 1960 camps, round trip from overseas at $50- 7, 000 

SG ss. cnndwurienii@iiaieceewriiehinsaneunenaas 788, 750 
OU. 0st iinet i bbha che ME ee ren ewrnsaiciaden (+)250 


Reimbursable activities 


ee  - Or OO Om; 











Estimate 
Actual, fiscal |___ 
Source of reimbursements year 1958 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
Sees other Federal anoounte. .... ein se cos onsen ed $74, 433 $100, 000 $115, 000 
RE ROR F RTE DORIIOIE sao ran tne shashodnnngucpoes duet 29, 465 | 40, 000 | 45, 000 
PGA SOL RNUION So acncichudunncaebdssamdimaeaomes 103, 898 140, 000 | 160, 000 





SECTION 4. DESCRIPTION OF REIMBURSABLE WORK 


Cross-service feeding. 
ORGANIZATION, SIZE, AND MISSION OF THE RESERVES 


Mr. Sixes. I realize you have covered this question generally in 
your prepared statement, but will you now briefly summarize for the 
committee the organization, size, and mission of the Army Reserve? 

General PaLLapINo. We will take first the mission of the Army 
Reserve. That is to provide units and to provide trained individual 
reinforcements. 

The size of the Army Reserve will consist, when the reorganization 
is completed, of approximately 4,300 company-size units, and there 
will be 300,000, or 270,000 as the budget is printed, in paid status. 

The organization consists roughly of 10 combat Infantry divisions, 
which will be reorganized along pentomic lines, 13 training divisions, 
2 maneuver area commands, and several hundred company-size units 
that are scheduled to support the Active Army, the National Guard, 
and the Reserve divisions if called into active service. 

Mr. Stxes. Those units I presume cover practically every type of 
military activity. 

General Pattapino. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. The question sometimes arises as to the actual effective- 
ness of the Reserve units. Tell us how effective the Reserves really 
are. By that I mean, could they actually support the Regular Forces 
in an emergency and be sufficiently well trained and equipped to be 
ully effective? 

General Pattaprino. It is my personal opinion that we have made 
terrific progress along that line, and we are in a position where the 
Army Reserve can give a substantial account in case it is called. 
Our Reserve divisions—when this reorganization is completed—will 
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be at such a strength that they can take the field and, with the equip. 
ment furnished them subsequent to their taking the field and individual 
reinforcements from control groups being assigned to them, they will 
be able to take their proper place in the military organization ing 
minimum of time. I mean before M plus 6 months. 


REORGANIZATION 


Mr. Sixes. When will that reorganization be completed? 

General Patiapino. The reorganization is scheduled to be com. 
pleted by the end of calendar year 1960. However, it is my under- 
standing that the continental armies are progressing at a good pace, 
and I would not be surprised if most of the reorganization—the 
important part—is completed by the end of fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Srtxes. You are speaking of reorganization along new lines 
which will fit the Reserves into the pentomic divisions of the Army, 
are you not? 

General PaLLaprno. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a reorganization which is made necessary by the 
reorganization of the Army which recently has been accomplished? 

General Pattaprno. That is correct, sir. 


DEPLOYMENT STATUS 


Mr. Sixes. Generally, how much additional training would be 
required of Reserve units before they can take their place in the line? 

General Patiapino. Off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. How does that state of readiness compare with any 
previous state of readiness in the Reserves? 

General Patiapino. It is considerably improved. There is no 
question about the improvement of it. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you give us an indication of the improvement 
timewise? For instance, a year or two ago, how long would have 
been required for additional training? 

General Patutapino. (Off the record.) 


STATUS OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Stxes. What about equipment? What kind of equipment do 
the Reserves have from the standpoint of their early effectiveness in 
battle? Would they have to be reequipped before they could go into 
active service for effective utilization? 

General Patiapino. Actually, Mr. Chairman, the TOE organiza- 
tional equipment in the hands of our troops today is sufficient only for 
them to conduct individual training at their home stations. If they 
had to take the field now, they would have to be equipped. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of weapons do they have and what kind of 
training do they actually receive now? 

General Pattapino. Their weapons are comparable to those of the 
Active Army except for the very latest equipment, of which the 
Active Army itself is in short supply. We cannot very well expect 
to receive it in the Reserves. Their training—— 

Mr. Stxes. What do you include in the term “very latest equip- 
ment’? I would like to know just what the Reserves do have with 
which they are trained now—tanks, guns, et cetera. 
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General PatLapino. When I say latest equipment, I refer to the 
very latest equipment, such as the rockets, the HONEST JOHN 
rockets, and equipment of that type. As far as tanks are concerned, 
the Reserves have the M-48 tank, which is the latest tank which is 
used in the Active Army. As far as radio equipment is concerned, 
we have the latest of radio equipment, except for items in short 
supply, of course. Our weapons are the same weapons as far as the 
guns and the standard artillery weapons are concerned. We have 
the same as the Active Army. 

Mr. Stxes. Is there any level at which the Reserves are given an 
opportunity to train with HONEST JOHN rockets and other items 
of the most modern types of equipment? 

General PaLLApINo. We have not had any unit training as far 
as that kind of training is concerned: We have had Reserve officers 
go to the artillery school and receive individual training along that 
line, but not unit training. 


UNIT TRAINING 


Mr. Sikes. What unit training do you give to the reservists other 
than the basic training in the standard arms? 

General PALLADINO. At summer camp our units conduct platoon 
and company size problems, and then the larger units, such as the 
division headquarters, group headquarters, military government 
headquarters, conduct CPX and higher training. 

Mr. Sixes. What is CPX? 

General PaLLApINo. Command post exercises. 

We also conduct command post exercises in line with the Active 
Army and with the National Guard at the various continental Army 
levels. There is one scheduled this weekend, I understand, at 
Fort Sam Houston in Texas. 

Mr. Sixes. What proportion of the total strength of the Reserves 
regularly participates in training? 

General PaLLapino. Of our ‘paid drill strength, that is, the part 
that is tied in with the budget, Mr. C hairman, our officer dollar or 
financial participation is 88 percent and our enlisted participation is 
about 77 percent. 

In addition to that, we have people who are away on constructive 
credit. So our participating program percentage is higher than that 
This is our paid participating percentage that comes out of the budget 

itself. 

Mr. Sixes. It would certainly appear from what you have told us 
that the Siasiereay are not a paper organization but are an active func- 
tioning organization with training missions which are sarried out. 

General PaLLapino. Mr. Chairman, I think I can say in all honesty 
that the Reserves are ready to take their place in the line with the 
Active Army. 

EXPLANATION OF ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Sikes. Explain for the benefit of the record the difference 
between Ready Reserve, Standby Reserve, and Retired Reserve, and 
tell us the mission of each category. 

General PatLapino. The Ready Reserve consists of all officers and 
enlisted men who either have an obligation to participate in the 
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Reserve program or volunteer to participate in the program. Their 
mission, of course, consists of unit and individual reinforcements, 
Members can be ordered to duty by the President. 

The Standby Reserve consists of officers who no longer feel that 
they can actively take part satisfactorily in an organization, but they 
still want to keep their commissions and do all they can within the 
available time. 


The enlisted men are the men who have an obligation by law of 2 | 


years in the Ready Reserve and then 2 remaining years in the Standby 
Reserve. They can only be called upon a declaration of an emergency 
by the Congress. 

The Retired Reserve consists of both officers and enlisted men who 
have over a certain number of years of satisfactory service and have 
asked to be placed on the retired list. They also could be called in 
case of a real emergency and a need for them. 


STATUS OF RETIRED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. That brings up a question which you have partly 
explained. The people who are listed as being Retired Reserve per- 
sonnel are carried in your total strengths. Ordinarily when you 
think of someone who is retired, he is no longer available for duty, 
In your reckoning, people who are retired could be called back in and 
are subject to duty. Is that correct? 

General Patuapino. They could, sir, voluntarily, of course, except 
in time of war. In time of war, of course, you can call them at any 
time. In time of peace they could be called if they volunteered to 
serve. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is that different from other categories of the service s0 
far as retired personnel are concerned? You may provide an answer 
for that if you do not have it. 

General PaLtuapino. I would rather check on that and be sure. 

Mr. Srxes. You may provide that for the record. 

General Patuapino. We will provide that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


I. RETIRED REGULAR ARMY PERSONNEL 


The President may order any retired member of the Regular Army to active 
duty. He may assign a member ordered under this subsection to such duties as 
he considers necessary in the interests of national defense (10 U.S.C. 3504). 


Il. RETIRED U.S. ARMY RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Members in the Retired Reserve may, if qualified, be ordered to active duty 
involuntarily, but only in time of war or national emergency declared by the 
Congress or when otherwise authorized by law (Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952 (Public Law 476, 82d Cong.), pt. II, ch. 1, sec. 207¢). 


STRENGTH CONSIDERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Last year the Congress put language in the bill ap- 
propriating money for the Reserve components requiring maintenance 
of the Army Reserve at an end strength of not less than 300,000 for 
fiscal 1959. What has been your experience in complying with that 
provision of the law? 
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General PaLutapino. We ended fiscal year 1958 at an assigned 
strength of approximately 284,000. Late in August, after the Ap- 
propriation Act was signed, we made plans to comply with the act 
and end the year with a strength of no less than 300,000. I believe 
it was September when we received authorization to go to the field 
and work on the program of 300,000. 

We have progressed quite satisfactorily with that, and, as I men- 
tioned in my opening statement, our strength as of the 31st of De- 
cember was 302,000. We expect to maintain that strength at no 
less than 300,000 for the balance of the year. 

Mr. Sixes. This represented an increase in strength of the Reserves. 
Did you find any particular difficulty in achieving this increase? 

General PALLADINO. No, sir; we had no difficulty. As a matter of 
fact, we could have ended fiscal year 1958 at a higher figure had we 
not put stops on our program in May 1958. We were at 285,000 as 
of the 31st of May, and we had to go to the field and slow it down 
because otherwise we would have exceeded the authorized strength 
at that time. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you consider that you have been able to maintain 
satisfactory standards of training and of personnel recruitment even 
though you are now operating at a higher level than in previous years? 

General PALLADINO. Yes; we have. Our participation in home 
station training is increasing all the time, wnich shows me that we are 
getting a better type of people, more dedicated people, who are attend- 
ing drills more regularly. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like your personal opinion-—I differentiate that 
from your official opinion which is required to conform to the Bureau 
of the Budget estimates—I would like to have your personal opinion 
regarding the desirable strength for the Army Reserve. 

General PALLADINO. Personally, I feel that we should have a 
300,000 minimum end pay strength for the Army Reserve. The 
reason I feel that way is that the 300,000 end strength is the minimum 
necessary manning of our present troop structure, which is a structure 
which has been declared necessary for our national defense. 

Mr. Sikes. Who declared it necessary for proper participation in 
the Armed Forces? I am speaking of the 300,000 figure. Who 
decided that was the proper figure below which you should not drop? 

General PALLADINO. It is an Army position, Mr. Chairman, that 
4 300,000 strength is the minimum required to adequately support the 
troop structure. 

_ Mr. Sikes. What was your recommendation in your present capac- 
ity to the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the Army regarding the 
future strength of the Reserves? 

General PALLADINO. My recommendation was a 300,000 strength, 
&minimum of 300,000. 

Mr. Sixes. The language in the law at present is that you shall 
have an end strength of not less than 300,000 for fiscal 1959. Is it 
your feeling that similar language would be more desirable for fiscal 
1960—I am speaking of your personal opinion—or do you feel that 
an average strength of 300,000 would be more desirable for fiscal 1960 
4s in the case of the National Guard? 

General Patuapino. If the Congress places such language in the 
law, it is my personal opinion that the end strength would be more 
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desirable, because that would give us the latitude of normal strength 
fluctuation during the year. As I said, at the end of December this 
year we were at 302,000. We can go above that or below it according 
to the language of the appropriation act. 

Mr. SuepparD. May I ask the gentleman if, on the basis of your 
answer, the 300,000 is predicated upon the present strength of the 
Regular Army? Would it fluctuate in proportion to the number of 
personnel in the Regular service? 

General PaLuiapino. I am not at that planning level in the Active 
Army. 

Mr. SuepparpD. I understand. It must be based upon something, 
however. 

General PaLLapiIno. That is right. 

Mr. Suepparp. I[ presume it is based upon the number of personne 
in the Regular service, in order to bring that up or decrease it. Is 
that a proper analogy or an improper analogy? 

General Patuapino. I think it is a proper analogy to make, because 
in maintaining the proper Army Reserve strength we may be required 
to have more 6-month training people than we would at lower strength. 
The more 6-month people you have, the more support you require 
from the Active Army to train those people. I think you could wel 
say that they tie in, one with the other. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


Mr. Stxes. What is the current status of the funds appropriated 
by Congress last vear in addition to the budget to maintain the 
300,000 strength? 

General PaLLapino. Congress appropriated $222.8 million. The 
Bureau of the Budget has apportioned $215.1 million. A subsequent 
action left a target figure of $211.6 million. We have an apportion- 
ment request for $6.2 million in the mill now, which should reach the 
proper authorities within a day or two. It is being printed. ‘That 
will bring the obligation amount to $217.8 million. So out of the 
$222.8 million appropriated by the Congress, we expect to use 
$217.8 million to maintain the strength. Some $5 million will be 
saved. 

(The following tables were submitted later :) 


Funds for fiscal years 1957, 1958, and 1989 
J y , 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1957 1958 1959 
Funds requested_..._.....-.-- ate aatere La nicaaweawalde | $223, 000, 000 |! $208, 000, 000 $185, 000, 000 
Funds received. __..__---- Fee ee ee ee ree | 215,000,000 | 208,000,000 | 222, 759, 000 











1 Includes additional $1,000,000 for the June 1958 cost of the military pay increase. 


Mr. Sixes. How was the $5 million saved? What particular items 
of expenditure were not necessary to maintain the strength figure? 
General Pauuaprno. It can be tied directly to the lower enlisted 
6-month training input program. The budget provided for 36,000. 
We find we can maintain a strength of 300,000 with 26,500. There- 
fore, the 9,500 lower input in 6-month training saves us this $5 million. 
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DECREASE IN NUMBER OF 6-MONTH TRAINEES 


Mr. Sikes. Why has there been a drop in the number of 6-month 
trainees? Is there a lessening of emphasis on the program, or is there 
a lessening of interest in it on the part of the public? Just why has 
there been this drop? Or is it a mandatory drop? 

General PaLLaprino. To go back to the beginning, we initially were 
told that we could have only 17,000 6-month trainees. We appealed 
that action and insisted that we needed a higher program in order to 
reach the end strength of 300,000. After considerable discussion, we 
operated a 26,500 program with a sort of tacit but not formal approval, 
and with the direction that we should go out to the field and place 
maximum effort on the assignment of prior service personnel. 

We did that. We did exactly that. We went out to the field and 
told them to assign everybody they could who should properly be 
assigned, and hold onto everybody they possibly could. The net 
result has been that we were able to go before the Secretary of the 
Army in January and tell him that we thought we could accomplish 
the end strength of 300,000 with an input of 26,500 instead of 36,000. 
[firmly believe we can do it. 


UTILIZATION OF 6-MONTH TRAINEES IN RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Sikes. What have been your principal difficulties in utilizing 
the 6-month trainees in the Reserve program after their 6 months’ 
training has been completed? 

General PaLtLapIno. To my knowledge, there is no difficulty in 
utilizing them. In other words, they are very desirable. The minute 
they come back from 6 months’ training they go right into the unit 
and take their proper place. 

Mr. Stxes. What is their attitude generally about their obligations 
after the 6 months’ training is completed? 

General Patuaprno. I think the attitude of the 6-month person is 
superior. He realizes that he has volunteered for this. It is an obli- 
gation he owes his country. He gets something good by going away 
lor only 6 months. He is perfectly willing to carry on his duties. 

Mr. ANprews. Will the gentleman vield for a question? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. General, you are abolishing some of your Reserve 
organizations. What will be the situation when a man returns from a 
‘months’ tour of duty to his home and he finds that there is no organi- 
aation nearby that he can join and continue his work as a reservist? 

General PaLLApino. First of all, even though we are inactivating a 
uet of 1,100 company-size units countrywide, there are very few com- 
munities from which we are moving all Reserve units. For example, 
let us take the State of Florida, with which Mr. Sikes is quite familiar. 
Under the present circumstance, we are moving out from only four 
communities in the whole State of Florida. There will be places for 
many of these people to participate. Men who do not live in the area 
ofa unit will be assigned to the control group and will receive 15 days 
{summer training each year, and that will satisfy their obligation. 

Mr. Anprews. He will not have to attend weekly drills? 

General PaLapino. No. 
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Mr. AnpDREws. What maximum distance do you require a man to 
go to attend one of these units? 

General PatLapino. The regulation states that 90 minutes’ travel 
time represents the maximum distance one way for which we should 
assign an individual to attend a unit. We handle each of those cages 
on an individual basis. 

Mr. AnpDREws. Thank you. 

Mr. Sixes. There are units where it simply has not been possible 


to build up to the required strength. 1 think it will be found that 
that is typical of the units which are being closed. They have not 
been able to build up to the required strength. They cannot do the 
job which is required of them. It is good business from the defense 
standpoint to put these units where they can be closer and concen- 
trated activities can be more advantageously carried on. 

Do you have any recommendations, General Palladino, regarding 
organization or mission of the Reserves which would increase their 
effectiveness? 

General Patiaptino. No, sir; I think we have a pretty good plan 
right now. This reorganization plan is a good one and I think it will 
do a good job for the Army. 


(Off the record.) 


NECESSITY FOR MAINTAINING SEPARATE NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 
COMPONENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Do you think it would be possible to combine the 
National Guard and Reserves into a single component? 

General PatLapino. I would like to provide the answer to that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


In my personal opinion, our Federal concept of government provides for the 
division of powers between the Central Government and the 49 States. Con- 
sistent with the sovereignty of our States, each is authorized a militia. This 
militia concept is deeply rooted in our history, tradition, and antedates the Active 
Army. Therefore, the Army National Guard of the various States and Terri- 
tories is an essential feature of our Nation’s security in that it provides a military 
force immediately available to the State and Territorial authorities to meet the 
requirements for such force in national disaster, civil disturbances, etc. The his- 
tory of each State is resplendent with the service of its National Guard units 
for this purpose. In fact the history of many National Guard units is interwoven 
in and is a part of the history of the State. 

On the other hand, the Army Reserve was specifically designed and organized 
to meet the Army’s requirements for a combined military force of all components 
upon mobilization. The Army Reserve, a relative newcomer to the Army struc- 
ture, was specifically designed to fill the organizational gap between the Active 
Army and the Army National Guard units to insure that a cohesive effective 
Army is produced upon mobilization. The Army Reserve of today consisting of 
both units and individuals, all under Federal control, meets this requirement. 

The established mission of the Reserve components of the Army is to reinforce 
and expand the Active Army with units and individuals in time of an emergency 
or at such other times that the Nation’s security is at stake until additional units 
and individuals can be trained from civilian sources. Within the meaning of 
mission, the Army National Guard consisting primarily of units and the Army 
Reserve consisting of both units and individuals are combined with the Active 
— to insure that the Army as a whole is an effective instrument of natio 
policy. 
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ADDITIONAL COST OF 300,000 STRENGTH 


Mr. Srkes. What would be the additional cost by category to con- 
tinue the strength of the Reserves at 300,000 during fiscal 1960? 

General PALLADINO. It would cost us $29.7 million in RPA, ‘plus 
the cost of the Active Army, which I cannot speak to. General Traub 
probably could speak to that. 

Mr. Forp. Will you repeat those figures? 

Mr. Srkes. Repeat the figures and let General Traub add to it any 
information that is necessary. 

(General PatLapino. $29.7 million for the Reserve personnel, 
Army budget. 

Mr. Sixes. How would that compare with the costs for fiscal 1959? 
It probably would be somewhat more because you would be on a 
higher plateau. 

General PaLuaprno. It would reflect a cost of $231.7 million for 
1960 as against $217.8 million that we expect to use this year. 

Mr. Forp. Would you repeat those figures? 

General PALLADINO. $231.7 million for fiscal 1960 as against. $217.8 
million which we expect to use vhis year. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that due to factors other than the fact that ‘you 
vould be on a higher plateau throughout the year, a higher strength 
figure throughout. the year? 

General PaLuapiINo. It reflects the higher average strength, of 
course, but the increase results principally from 6-month trainees. 
The input of trainees would increase from 17,000 which we need for 
a 270,000 strength, to 44,000 which we would need in order to main- 
tain a 300,000 end strength. 

Mr. Stkes. General Traub, have you any additional figures for us? 

General Traus. Mr. Chairman, I do have figures, but they are 
combined for the National Guard and Reserve forces. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you separate them out and provide them for the 
record, 

General Trav. I will. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Fiseal year 1960 end strength of 300,000 would require the following increase 
in fiseal year 1960 direct obligations in the following appropriations: 


Reserve personnel, Army (RPA 
Increase from 17,000 to 44, 000 enlisted eee into 6 months 





SORE nn so ae Pg AE AOMORI 
Drill pay for increased st rength_ DM EN aS 2 a2 300, ue 
15-day mandatory active duty for training incre aed | strengt h_. 500, 000 
AG-44 uniforms for increased enlisted strength____..---_---- 900, 000 

No ee ee ee ae ae ee 29, 700, 000 

Military personnel, Army (MPA): increase in active Army strength 
to train additional 6-month trainees ___. . 8, 600, 000 


Operation and maintenance, Army (O. & M., A.): Increased cost 

resulting from additional 6-month training re quirement and higher 

active Army strength va he teaterng A | riaeledaoaa hiatal dylan dee te: 28, 500, 000 
Procurement, equipment, and missiles, Army (PEM A): Higher rate 

of wearout of equipment____-_- SUL IAL es 8, 000, 000 





Total additional requirement___..........--------------- 74, 800, 000 


Note. —Also, see p. 210. 


38181—59—pt. 318 
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EFFECT OF 270,000 STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. What will happen to the Reserve program if you in fact 
are required to go to a strength of 270,000 as is recommended by the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

General Patuapino. If we go to a strength of 270,000, it means one 
of two things: Either we have to cut out some units or we have to go 
to a lower manning level in the units which are presently in the new 
troop structure. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like you to expand that answer considerably 
for the record. You may submit your expanded answer for the record 
so we may have all of the contingencies which are associated with a 
proposed drop to 270,000. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The full TOE strength of the 4,300 company-size troop program units in the 
new Army Reserve troop program is 476,000. A strength of 300,000 would 
permit a unit manning level range from 78 percent to 53 percent (depending on 
the type and priority of units); while a strength of 270,000 would permit a unit 
manning level range of 74 percent to 37 percent. 

With reorganization of the Army Reserve troop program, all of the units re- 
maining in the structure are priority units in every practical sense, irrespective 
of the priority in which each falls. 

It is obvious that there exists a minimum manning level below which the 
mobilization mission of Army Reserve units is adversely affected. 

Simply stated, the Army position is that the manning level of units with 
300,000 strength is the minimum which will provide for effective organization, 
training, and mobilization. 


VALUE OF ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Will you explain the current status of the ROTC and 
tell the committee what benefits the services receive from the program? 
I would like you particularly to expand on the value of the training 
that the trainees get. 

General Patiaprino. I would like to ask Colonel Tarr to speak to 
that. 

Mr. Sixes. I ask that question, quite frankly, because occasionally 
the statement is made that the ROTC is primarily a social club in the 
schools and not an effective training organization. I want your 
comments on the effectivenéss of the ROTC and what, if anything, 
you propose to do to make it more effective. 

Colonel Tarr. Sir, the ROTC as it is now conducted in the senior 
division consists of two categories of courses. There are basic courses 
which are conducted during the freshman and sophomore years in 
college, and the advanced courses which are conducted during the 
junior and senior years in college. 

The basic courses consist of 90 hours a year during both the fresh- 
man and sophomore years, and the advanced courses consist of 150 
hours a year during both the junior and senior years. In addition, 
the advanced corps cadet between his junior and senior year goes to 
summer camp for a 6 weeks’ period, which means that upon gradua 
tion and the completion of his ROTC instruction on the campus and 
at summer camp, he has completed the equivalent of 16 weeks 
training. 

Upon the receipt of a baccaulaureate degree and a commission, he 
then goes to a basic branch school, which is really his first duty 
assignment prior to assignment to a unit. 


| 
| 
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So, in summary, before he goes to his first duty unit assignment, 
he has completed 16 weeks or the equivalent during his 4-year college 
career plus his summer camp plus his basic branch school, which runs 
all the way from 9 to 17 weeks. Tes 

Mr. Sikes. You have given me the mechanics of the training pro-- 
gam. How effective do you consider the training actually to be? 
‘Colonel Tarr. Sir, we consider the training 

Mr. Sixes. How much additional training must he have on active 
duty before he is in fact a soldier or an officer, as the case may be? 

Colonel Tarr. We feel that upon the completion of his basic 
branch school, which is the school he attends immediately after receipt 
of a baccalaureate degree and commission, he then is capable to qualify 
and to function efficiently as a second lieutenant. 

Mr. Sixes. If he were starting out from scratch in the service, what 
length of time would be required for him to receive the training which 
you estimate he received in ROTC? Has he received the equivalent 
of the basic course that every trainee receives? 

Colonel Tarr. Yes, sir. The reason I paused is because the scope 
of his training during the academic portion of his ROTC is con- 
siderably different in magnitude than what he gets as a basic trainee. 
There are subjects which he is given during his academic years on the 
campus which he would not get at all as a basic trainee. The training he 
gets at summer camp is comparable to and much more rigid than what 
he would get as a basic trainee in his day-to-day living in the Army. 

Mr. Sikes. Let us put it on this footing: Does he receive in ROTC 
the equivalent of the basic training that every trainee must receive 
plus the training that he would receive as an OCS candidate? 

Colonel Tarr. That is correct, plus a little more that he would 
normally receive as a young junior officer. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any changes you would make in the program 
in order to have it a more effective program than it is? 

Colonel Tarr. The program, sir, is under review constantly. At 
the present time a study is being made to increase the academic level 
of the course content which he pursues on the college campus. In 
other words, we are taking more of the basic trainee-type training 
from the college campus, putting it into the summer camp training, 
and increasing the academic stature of the college campus course, 
which will give him, we feel, training in subjects pertinent to current 
events, and so forth, which will make him a better rounded officer 
upon his commission. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Will the chairman yield? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 





OBLIGATION OF OFFICER COLLEGE CANDIDATES 


Mr. OsrertaG. Colonel, each officer candidate, each young man 
who has this officer training in, college, has a definite obligation to 
serve, has he not? 

Colonel Tarr. He has, sir. 

_ Mr. Osrrrrac. When is he called upon to meet that obligation, 
immediately following his graduation? 

Colonel Tarr. Within 1 year, sir, after he receives his commission, 
unless he makes application for a graduate school and is accepted for 
that. If he makes application for a graduate school and is accepted, 
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then he is deferred from having to go to this active duty so long as he 
is needed in this particular school to complete his graduate study. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, his active training is followed up 
with service within a reasonable time so he does not become stale in 
his actual duties, obligations, and service. 

Colonel Tarr. That is right, sir. The average boy who graduate 
pend coming June and does not go to graduate school will be called 
within | year, 


REGULATION OF NUMBER OF TRAINEES 


Mr. Osrrertac. What is the system in regulating the number who 
are afforded this training or assigned to this training, and your require- 
ments when they complete this training? In other words, how many 
each year do you approve for Reserve officer training and how many 
can you absorb at the end of the training? 

Colonel Tarr. I think I understand. In other words, when these 
thousands of men graduate in June, how do we determine how many 
go for 6 months and how many go for 2 years? 

Mr. Ostertaa. Yes. 

Colonel Tarr. And then what happens to them after they complete? 

Mr. OstertaG. That is right. 

Colonel Tarr. The determination, sir, of who go to 2 years and 
who go to 6 months is based upon the needs of the Active Army and 
of the Army Reserve. Those two needs are considered. Those who 
go to active duty for 6 months, upon the completion of the 6 months, 
are all absorbed into the Reserves. Some go to units, as brought out 
by the geographical location or requirements of where they live. 
Those who are not able to be absorbed into units are put into the 
control group. They are all utilized in the Reserve. At the end of 
the 2 years, the people who have gone for 2 years go through the same 
process. They are absorbed in the Reserve, either in the active units 
or in the control group. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. Would you yield for a question? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 


NUMBER OF COMMISSIONS AND UTILIZATION OF ROTC OFFICERS 


Mr. Forp. Could we have the figure that you expect to graduate 
in June of 1959? 

Colonel Tarr. We expect to commission at the end of school year 
1958-59, which will be this June 1959, 12,840, an approximate figure. 

Mr. Forp. How many do you anticipate will go in 6 months and 
how many do you anticipate will go in 2 years? 

Colonel Tarr. This budget calls for 6,040 for 6 months, The 
balance would be 6,800 for 2 years. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show by a chart how many you have grad- 
uated over the last 5 years on a year-to-year basis, and how the 
breakdown has been each year, 6 months and 2 years? 

Colonel Tarr. Yes, sir; may I submit that? 

Mr. Forp. Supply that for the record. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


ROTC commissions 











School year: Number 
PO i ion dn waciocGmaben geno dames eas ae eee el 15, 173 
DB ian cena dins se sees dae Nie cee £655 aoa endee ee 13, 691 
i ht all Sa le ea lata ea a i a a a De = 12, 588 
NT i oc aes tosis snail weds oi: ede de opel em a we ae te ge 13, 211 

Fiscal year: 

Nie Ot 6 6 Dn ee oe ee ee el 13, 140 
DOGO ORUMEROR ais hs bas i sete eee Se oss A ese 12, 840 
SO I IN a ll le 12, 500 
Utilization of ROTC Officers ! 
Number 
Fiscal year 
DMG 2 years A/D 6 months 
A/D 

1954....-. ot Ktdhbtnehbtsnededbasomnsinnacimaas | 375 13, 725 0 

1085.....- " pe ee ‘ 516 14, 452 0 

1956... - in deamadbariidieaataimeamenecou ee ddan 525 7, 242 | 3, 600 

Scene dectemagammecboouan Avanaes 706 | 7, 266 7, 487 

1958... oe Tiwnwuine scar se ca ak pati ke wt sae 732 6, 126 6, 614 

1959 estimate _... pc cinnaaatemR ee wees dmaeaie . awe 775 3, 985 8, 390 

1960 estimate... pice Pye Salarnenees ac mmarKeNs 775 6, 175 6, 040 

» 








| Utilization of ROTC officers in any given fiscal year cannot be related to the number commissioned in 
that same fiscal year. 


NUMBER OF ROTC STUDENTS IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. OstertTAG. Colonel, could you furnish us also with the figure for 
the number who will be authorized and assigned to Reserve officer 
training in our colleges for fiscal 1960? 

Colonel Tarr. Yes, sir, I can give you that right now. We have 
an estimated enrollment of 158,630. Let me clarify this for you: 
130,000 of those will be in the basic courses, freshmen and sophomores; 
28,630 will be in the advanced course, juniors and seniors, of which it 
is estimated that 15,390 will be juniors, and 13,240 seniors. 

Mr. OstertaG. That is the number participating in a course of 
training during the year? 

Colonel Tarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. But how many new enrollees or students will be 
authorized to receive officer training starting with their freshman year 
this year? How many new enrollees are starting in the program? 
Do you have that figure? 

Mr. Sixes. Basic ROTC. 

Mr. Perutau. Fiscal 1959 will be 77,441. 

Mr. Forp. Will start school this coming fall under the 1960 budget? 

Mr. Perna. No, sir. That was last fall. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Last fall? 

Mr. Pernrau. Yes, sir; 79,860 will start this fall. 

Mr. Osrerraa. Is that figure leveled off each year? 

Colonel Tarr. It is increasing each year. 

GeneraL Pattapino. We have many colleges in which basic 
ROTC is compulsory. Being compulsory, more students entering 
the school increases the ROTC enrollment. 
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PAY OF ROTC STUDENTS 


Mr. AnprEws. General, what are you paying the basic ROTC 
students and the advance ROTC students? 

Colonel Tarr. We pay the basic student nothing. 

Mr. AnprEws. What about the advanced? 

Colonel Tarr. He gets the equivalent of 90 cents a day for 595 
days during the 2 years he is in college. That is prescribed by law. 

Mr. Sixes. Does he get a uniform out of that money? 

Colonel Tarr. No, sir. The advance course student gets his 
uniform in one of two ways. If he is in commutation, in lieu of uni- 
forms the institution gets $100 for every advanced course student as 
he enters the course in his junior year. 

If he is on issue in kind he has a uniform issued to him with no ex- 
pense to the individual. 

Mr. Srixxs. That is above the 90 cents a day? 

Colonel Tarr. That is right, sir. 


CURRICULUM OF ROTC STUDENTS 


Mr. THomson. How does the education given to the ROTC stu- 
dent in military science tactics and other subjects compare with the 
amount given at. West Point? 

Colonel Tarr. To give you an accurate answer I would have to 
submit that, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


1. An ROTC student in order to be commissioned must successfully complete 
the following requirements: (1) obtain a baccalaureate degree from an accredited 
institution; (2) 480 hours of military training taught during the academic years; 
(3) attend an ROTC summer camp of 6 weeks duration consisting of 244 hours of 
military training (tab A). 

2. A graduate of the military academy is awarded a bachelor of science degree 
accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
That portion of the West Point curriculum which most nearly compares with 
military science and tactics as taught in the ROTC program, consists of four 
calendar years of instruction of approximately 2,524 hours (tab B). 

3. Academic requirements for bachelor of science degrees are fairly standard 
since most institutions desire to meet regional and professional accrediting 
requirements. 

4. Comparing the engineering degree requirements for Cornell University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Stanford University, all having general military science 
ROTC programs, it may be seen that the technical subjects required for earning 
a bachelor of science degree in engineering parallel each other, and all allow some 
latitude in their electives (tab C). 

5. The method of relating qualitative credit toward degree requirements vary 
from school to school. For example in the three schools mentioned, Cornell Uni- 
versity requires 179 credit hours for a bachelor of science degree, Michigan 140 
credit hours, and Stanford 180 credit hours. Cornell requires 5 years for com- 
pletion of its undergraduate work for engineering degrees. Stanford and Michigan 
each require 4 years. 

6. At West Point, except for a choice of one of five languages, the curriculum 
is prescribed and all subjects must be successfully completed. The U.S. Military 
Academy requires the equivalent of 181 semester hours of instruction for a bachelor 
of science degree. This equivalency is based on a total of 2,723 classroom periods 
of 60 minutes each, and does not include summer training. The humanities 
comprise about 40 percent of the curriculum and the sciences about 60 percent. 
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7. To answer the question in its simplest form, West Point awards a bachelor 
of science degree accredited in the same manner as a similar degree from a civilian 
institution. The military science and tactics portion of the West Point curricu- 
jum is approximately three times that of the general military science ROTC 


rogram 
P Tas A 


ROTC general military science curriculum 


INSTITUTIONAL TRAINING, 4 YEARS, 2 SEMESTERS EACH 


Military science I (freshman): Hours 
Organisation of thre Army and ROTC... . ..-.. 5. on cca 5 
Individual weapons and marksmanship- -- - - - Sonido Seles es chineeb re 25 
ee Sin eee ornate 30 
Tegnersmsg, Teen GG COMNene. . ooo. So oe ee en enn 30 

Total - - - Sa a ag as a ca a a etna a a er ee ee 90 

Military science II (sophomore): 

Man and aerial prosoprann rending =... - oo 3 ne anno ene 20 
The United States Army and national security -_----.-.-.--------- 10 
Crew served weapons and gunnery........~........ 2. ence 30 
Deadervin, Geet Cie MIN =. oon ee oe own ay eo mew samen wera 30 

Total = Ie ap ok eS SG GO Ss Fs AE Nh ng hela nr ahs engl de des ood Palani ane 90 

Military science III (junior): 

RNR UNNRRN ch cree cd cached mre te Sistas Sidi teien et low ah eo alone 10 
Military teaching principles__-- - - - - -- oc careaten ie i ah ais eesti ceca gti ai 20 


First aid and military sanitation. 
Rifle marksmanship. 
Map reading. 


Branches of the Army- Sg ee ate RP tical J eeesa ame 30 
Small unit tactics and communication____..---------------------- 55 
Pree ONONURbIONE ee oe a ewe i Neael as Deal en ara 5 

PORGeratin, Gis, ANG SUININRNG . <6 ches sens c ce cede ein iwawenwedue 30 

Total. a aii Gwenn Senna Siac ca adeeb eo aie aoe aie haaace 150 
Military science IV (senior) : 

Operations. __. ; hata es se uae ancl sei 50 
Come We Ot ec. acim daderisunumnddencone 20 
Estimate of the situation; combat orders__--_-_.------ j 7 
Military intelligence -_.-.---.--- ~ebiaes ba canes Lies 
‘LAG MOY S6OR nce ssa a ccs cc Uies aids OTE ramus 20 
Training management_-_- ee waites Bib cdscent- 

Setieg. a es - gtis i Free ei 20 

Supply and evacuation. ie 10 

Troop movements. - - gitusalLevadssue 5 

Motor transportation _ — _- See beats ise 5 

Army administration; military justice (each Li! 5) - td ote 30 
Service orientation_______--_-- oe , ce sepeni aes 20 

The role of the United States in world affairs ; 10 

Leadership___-_----- = ee ee who ‘ ts ha 4 

Officer indoctrination _ — - _- a 5 i 7 6 

Leadership, drill, and command_-_------ — . ceriuiheb dasa 30 
| cates gash i e pe sin tact et ikan toate ee 150 
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Tas A—Continued 
ROTC general military science curriculum—Continued 


ROTC GENERAL? MILITARY SERVICE SUMMER CAMP (6 WEEKS’ DURATION) 





Hour 
a tae adn as iba iam ew eenlhenine 8 
Zz; Physic: al training and orgs anized athletics..__-_..-.-----.-------._- 8 
3. Commanders time (RISO. MEREONOY a) on eee ce can Sk ke 13 
4. Chemical, biological, r: idiological__- Dee ee ee ae lee a atte cae é 
5. Ms 1intenance, clothing, equipment, supply, inspection_____ ete ee 14 | 
6. Mine w arfare__ eee dss eis ON ei ae ee es 4 
i CURIE URED oe osc Be igs oe ees Se oe ee he ae 49 
ie NINERS NNN tr he ore he kw wean ew SE NA ORE 8 
TRIN en a ce a ares eras aie tas Sie da I he 8 ev estes 8 
10. Rocket launchers, gren: rdes___ Jc é 
11. Recoilless weapons - ee 4 
12. Organization, functions, missions of Army and services : 98 
13. Technique of rifle fire and night firing _ - - g 6 
14. Map and aerial photographs___ ahi amet t nen 10 
Soy, ener SOURED WOUIIOR a keene eens 8 
bb. MOU ROPIONNRON. oe cece nen emt is cna 4 
17. Orientation visit to Re guls ir “Army unit. a ee cet a a SAS Re aces ee 4 
iit eek ne RENN Soho con oo ae non eucda die neew na nwecnan 8 
19. Tactics (offense and defense) _. Se Dualit ace eaaUaacicos deme 36 
20. Leading small units in Re ia ei 12 
en INNS NEON RI i oa tes wis trie el OS ims mierib ioe 8 
22. Orientation opportunities for Regular Army Fe atete sates 5S eae 1 
CTE ans aye aim eee de Resdecad abide bles a acarsei hie 244 
NEI TININIRD Or e e e w cue Dale Demag ieanla ee Oe 480 
Summer camp-_-_-_-_- Phere Z rahtipeRe Sst : — 244 
NN ra Sia ean Sees pis aetna 724 


Tas B 
U.S. Military Academy program of military instruction 


I. Training during academic year: 
A. Fourth class year (freshman) : Hours 
Dismounted drill_------- 
Organization of the Army 
RN IN IONE Sn ce ree bal adubeaebecendacubaseers 
Rifle squad tactics 
er A ee no a icis a n SO ak Un ea een 
Field artillery and antiaircraft ‘artillery 
RRM MEUM asc x a orton b Bad wu ones cSb eu eecseee 
PIRI Sd ot iw caw ewewdeas eae wale 
Physical education __ _ - 9 
Character guidance 
Intramural athletics 


— 
oormou 


— 
— bo OO eH PO OO OO 


Surveying map reading 
Commanders time-__- 
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Tas B—Continued 


U.S. Military Academy program of military instruction—Continued 


B. Third class year (sophomore): Hours 
Pe CGE he ncenm eee ek eee ees wk oe 15 
Pifantry rifle pintoon tacts... sn ccmanccnsins-suens 7 
APTOGICG IN(ANUTY CERIN CACUIOs «5 on 6 oom wee cu senascs a 
Artillery - : See keke a as dare Lise a te Seas 4 
Pe ee a aan a a sl Seg i te 3 
SUR os i rata a a aaa oa ae ae SN 32. 3 
Pave teeennIOn ka catawanenn nee wuas wae 21 
Military inetrustor training... 2. on secs sscss 35 
By IN oa Fe rs seg a and aml SN aw a 7 
PRIrAtelire) BoUmUOe cw accccccemasbesaeaecunsanucn 64 
Caaane ens: sc hd cee eaneawewes 6 


C. 


D. 


DOU. ec an ccbns ea eane = kaha eee nee ees 179 


Second class year (junior): 

TRRRTATINR MAT RUIN = eo caine dln dh whe ath ee ee 15 
mrantry TS COMPANY So ke oc aae aacusacmscsneee 11 
Armor ee ta a cere ER a a a iliac sighs ataen 7 
Artillery Padi cacao Fat acta ey a lp ayn ere eo ener ey + 9 
Prevnie) GOnCntOn.. o -  n cs cuecenc annewaewwsawan= 16 
Mitary Instructor Went. o< = ane nee naedaceccesecs 36 
Military hygiene _-__---- Ic oat ou va dg sac cs 5 
Navy orientation_.......---.-- ac sa each OS ah Se Sa sal 2 
AOI III oo semua eee Mees 64 
Commantiirs ame... ote cc aes cde asa deeds cde x 6 

PUN ee UE, Sate asin an Gasca 171 

First class year (senior): 

Dimnniien Cr on nn den SE aoe ee awe 15 
Company. sdministration.. . ou. 26.6. ue tsdncccccesnsnns 21 
Combined arms employment... ..... . ccc. ncesecccus 29 
Junior officer’s responsibilities_..........--..-------- 8 
Ouebhinetion ol 460 Fete. 6 oe a eck cde etit icc ccccce 3 
Branch and service orientations__-..........-...----- 4 
NIGH TOGCNOE = oe ree ered cccccccocnns 6 
POUMOET CUROAUIOES <6 oa cuesnind acgeneeeunguannmne a 
Dares. 08 tae SOP VIOS.. «co osc ceca annceeeuusscces 40 
Breen PONG coe os cence kee ete esau csnncane 6 
Riots CHRON... cc clgaiccns amen kuna nan wewe 1 
Teer ee. | ep wteeneeeacaasausneeces 1 
DRO PEE SeIOON..... cc cncedha peo eemmeckccnacedsu 64 
Se ne a cag ls rests wiles lel 141 
I CUNO en es aieeeen wa amsiw em 64 
Economics of national security...............-....---- 26 
PY WN So So cin n cat ecewdeweeansien pie 27 
TR a meee 10 

NN ioe cnt oeaadhowea aan Ake ee hek ede Sa 473 
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Tas B—Continued 


U.S. Military Academy program of military instruction—Continued 
II. Training during summer months: 





A. Fourth class year (freshman): Hours First 
PATI ONDA SS So aS te 7 } 
IN i a a panes wae 5 I 
I ee ee wg uawans 9 ( 
RR ee a mained odknawos 64 I 
Crmionay and Courtnmies . nk on ccccceewnenccs 6 I 
Chemical, bacteriological, radiological warfare - - - - _ _- 1 Secor 
OIRO eens 30 
Equipment, clothing, and tent pitching____________- 4 
ee alc aee aa a 21 ( 
Field sanitation and first aid_..............-.._-.-- 7 
cs a Ta cepba capieaesisionen amis nite 66 7 
CURTIN a sn aoe ealam ok ue we 6 , 
RUNNIN Do oS ra a 9 
PE NO neces anaes race estarateta anes 2 
aD i a 15 Thir 
I NN nS aan ana eee 47 
I ae ee Soe karen iin, ay 13 i 
pm ne ee oe Saas aioe 15 
le 35 
UU nO eI ee ae 65 
ah ee 6 
I a ae 12 Fou! 

Ministre ite es cred at i 445 

B. Third class year (sophomore): 
Ie Baa ile 82 
Small unit tactics. _......---- Regt eae a Zoe 38 
Familiarization with arms and services_____________- 59% 

aes ee ee tia) 

IE acco pac haasstahiiaiuicecanimcermicsinc ahs tr od wae tanks Mh Sas ela 3 
pp re nn eRe Te AE eee Fe ee (14) Fift 
Nile k Red i TE i 
npn SOON 5035 oe ee eS a (104) 

Orientations, examinations, commanders time._-_--- - _- 87 
DI a ne ge a 267 
C. Second class year (junior): Six 
I gk dice ate a ee Ua ees _ 105% 
Ral OO ipl lig ode irate Seve eee nes Seem (7) 
RN ao ag 2 hae acs sah ceeeenia neaniion’ (7) 
i dowiniirwis (11%) | 
Neen ee een ae sale (12) 
Infantry combined arms..................-..-- (29) 
CNN nnn nee a ceeade (39) | 

IE DE RTO. eee eee mw ee ceccess 212 

I aetna i earecaseess wea cw ad se Sin cipal toerienans 317% Ge 
——— ‘ 
D. First class year (senior) : 
I ii a cca on ale kein gin dnenael 42 
I a ee (9) | 
OE EE RES SE nee ip ar (13) 
Te atl eat aul (10) 
ir es OPENS « «5. oii cc notice wien nce (10) 
M-1 rifle familiarization................-.-..------ 8 | £E 
Command and instruction_._.___._.___-________--- 212 
a a a 262 
——— 
III. Total time allotted: 
I al diac eee 1, 232 
I er Re oe ee 1, 292 
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Tas C 
CoRNELL (5 YEARS) 


FIRST YEAR 
First term: 
Mathematics, analytic geometry and calculus 
Physics, mechanics 
Chemistry, general inorganic chemistry 
English, introductory course 
Engineering, drawing 
Second term: 
Mathematics, analytic geometry, and calculus 
Physics, wave motion, sound, and heat 
Chemistry, general inorganic chemistry 
English, introductory course 
Engineering, drawing 
Engineering, elementary surveying 


SECOND YEAR 
Third term: 
Mathematics, analytic geometry and calculus 
Physies, electricity and magnetism 
Chemistry, organic chemistry 
Geology, engineering geology (or economics) 
Engineering, route and aerial surveying 
Engineering, mechanics-statics 
Fourth term: 
Physics, physical electronics and optics 
Chemistry, physical chemistry 
Economics, modern economic society (or geology) 
Engineering, advanced surveying 
Engineering, applied mathematics 
Engineering, strength of materials 


THIRD YEAR 
Fifth term: 
Engineering, strength of materials 
Engineering, mechanics-dynamics 
Engineering, elementary structural analysis 
Engineering, microbiology in engineering 
Engineering thermodynamics 
Socioeconomic elective (or speech) 
Sixth term: 
Engineering, electrical 
Engineering, fluid mechanics 
Engineering, heat power II 
Engineering, elements of metal and timber structures 
Engineering, materials 
Public speaking (or socioeconomic elective) 
Engineering, transportation 


FOURTH YEAR 
Seventh term: 
History, science in western civilization 
Engineering, electrical 
| Engineering, applied hydraulics and hydrology 
Engineering, statically indeterminate structures 
Engineering, construction methods 
| __ Engineering, soil mechanics 
Eighth term: 
History, science in western civilization 
Engineering, hydraulic 
Engineering, reinforced concrete design 
Engineering, economics 
Engineering, water supply and sewerage systems 
Engineering, highway engineering 
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Tas C—Continued 
CorNELL (5 YEARS)—Continued 


FIFTH YEAR 
Ninth term: 
Engineering, law 
Engineering, water and waste treatment 
Engineering, accounting 
Engineering, materials laboratory 
Engineering, foundations 
Elective 
Tenth term: 
Engineering, public administration 
Industrial and labor relations 
Engineering, structural design 
Electives 
Micwican (4 YEARs) 


FIRST YEAR 
First term: 
Mathematies 
Mathematics 
English 
English 
Drawing 
Chemistry, or chemical metallurgical engineering 1 
Physies 
Second term: 
Mathematies 
Mathematics 
English 
English 
Drawing 
Chemical metallurgical engineering 1 or chemistry 
Chemistry 
Engineering 
SECOND YEAR 
Third term: 
Mathematies 
Physics 
Civil engineering 
Engineering, mechanical 
Civil engineering 
Fourth term: 
Mathematics 
Physics 
Engineering, mechanical 
Engineering, mechanical 
Civil engineering 
THIRD YEAR 
Fifth term: 
Civil engineering 
Engineering, mechanical 
Engineering, mechanical 
Civil engineering 
Civil engineering 
Civil engineering 
Electives 
Sixth term: 
Civil engineering 
Economics 
Civil engineering 
Civil engineering 
Civil engineering 
Electives 
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Tas C—Continued 
MicHigAN—Continued 


FOURTH YEAR 

Seventh term: 

Civil engineering 

Civil engineering 

Electrical engineering 

Economies 

Electives 
Kighth term: 

Civil engineering 

Mechanical engineering 

English 

Electives 

STANFORD (4 YEARS) 


Engineering physics (structural design). 

Analytic geometry and calculus (structural design). 
General chemistry (soil mechanics and foundations). 
English (senior report). 

History of western civilization (elective courses). 
Engineering drawing. 

Engineering mechanics (statics). 

Engineering mechanics (dynamics). 

Engineering mechanics (dynamics). 

Mechanics of fluids. 

Mechanics of materials. 

Properties of materials. 

Principles of circuits. 

Electromechanies I. 

Electrical machinery laboratory. 

Engineering economy. 

Engineering, elementary thermodynamics. 
Principal physical metals (or introduction science metals). 
General studies, social sciences. 

General studies, humanities. 

Speech; public speaking. 

English scientifie writing (or exposition). 

Geology. 

Forging and welding. 

Surveying. ; 

Mechanics of fluids. 

Mechanics of materials. 

Plain concrete. 

Advanced surveying. 

Specifications and contracts. 

Transportation engineering. 

Hydrology. 

Hydraulic structures. 

Elementary structural analysis. 


“Liberal policy as to which academic year subjects must be taken.’’ 
USMA (4 Years) 


FIRST YEAR 
Mathematics Languages 
Military topography Military hygiene 
iysieal education Tactics 
English Intramural athletics 


BECOND YEAR 


Mathematics Psychology 

\ysies Graphics 
Chom: can 
hemistry Military hygiene 
Languages Tacties 


Nnglish Intramural athletics 
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USMA—Continued 


THIRD YEAR 


Mechanies of fluids Social sciences (geography, government w 
Mechanies of solids and history) ; F 
Electrical engineering Military hygiene 
Military instructor training Tactics 

Intramural athletics D 


FOURTH YEAR 


Military engineering Law 
History of military art _ Leadership _ p 
Social sciences (economics and inter- Military hygiene 

national relations) Tacties D 
Ordnance engineering Intramural athletics 
English I 

Mr. Tuomson. I believe West Point graduates also go to your basic 
schools, do they not? 

Colonel Tarr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Along with the ROTC students? 

Colonel Tarr. Yes, sir. 

RECORDS OF ROTC STUDENTS : 

Mr. Tuomson. Do you find your higher group of ROTC students 
making comparable grades with the West Point people at the mili- ' 
tary schools? 

Colonel Tarr. I would say they were very comparable. We ( 
receive reports showing how the students from the various schools 
stand in their basic branch schools, and these will include direct , 
appointees, OCS graduates, ROTC graduates, and USMA graduates , 


because they are all in the same class. ROTC graduates compare 
very favorably with the USMA graduates. 

Mr. Srxrs. In most cases when there is criticism of the ROTC pro- 
gram it is directed to the junior ROTC program in high schools or the 
Military Academies. ‘The age of the enrollee, of course, is younger. 
They are high school students. When they have completed their 
junior ROTC they get credit for the equivalent of only 1 year basic 
ROTC training at a university or college level. 

What is the cost and what is the value of the junior ROTC program? 

Colonel Tarr. We feel that the junior division and the ROTC | 
program as conducted in the military schools division is a fine thing | 
as far as the training for discipline, courtesy, and allied subjects are 
concerned, which we feel are good for the rearing of an American boy. 


a 


COST OF JUNIOR ROTC PROGRAM | 
| 


With respect to the expense of the junior division program, it runs 
in this budget about $522,000. That is what we find our junior 

Mr. Forp. Does that include military personnel costs? 

Colonel Tarr. No, sir. This is the direct cost. This does not 
include indirect costs. 

Mr. Sixes. It would not include equipment, either? 


division program costs us. 


| 
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Colonel Tarr. No sir. 
Mr. PeruTau. The $522,000 is clothing only. 
Mr. Sixszs. Certainly there are other costs, such as rifles with 
which they drill. Where do they come from? 
Colonel Tarr. They are provided from Active Army supply. 
Mr. Stxes. What is the actual cost of the junior ROTC program? 
Do you know that? 
Colonel Tarr. I will have to submit that, sir. 
(The information referred to follows.) 
Estimated fiscal year 1958 cost of all ascertainable elements of junior ROTC 
program is as follows: 
Direct costs: 
“OQ, & M., Army” program 2600, miscellaneous support...----.- $324, 000 
“Reserve personnel, Army,” ClOUinng.... none d las wen ewes 576, 000 


Indirect costs: 
“Military personnel, Army,’’ pay and allowances of Active Army 


EEN ELIE ID LILLE IE LDL LAE A A, OLE 4, 807, 000 
“O, & M., Army,” pro rata cost of support for Active Army 

MSA ott iettinn gaat bn. oe oa wacceeleaceeeawecussedeee 1, 943, 000 

RO iro Ck Me ais Gan ie wae abate eee 7, 650, 000 


Note.—Costs are on the basis of the beginning junior division enrollment shown in the fiscal year 1958 
column of the fiseal year 1960 President’s budget. Junior division cost above and enrollment in fiscal year 
1960 budget includes 9,254 students in the Military Schools Division. 


Mr. Forp. How many officers and how many enlisted men are 
assigned to this program? 

Mr. Perutat. About 206 officers and 665 enlisted men, a total 
of 871. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been a significant change in the magnitude 
of the program and in the direction of the program in the last several 
years? 

Mr. Perutat. In terms of manning levels of personnel? 

Mr. Forp. In any way. 

Now are there any significant changes in the program as to the 
magnitude of the training and emphasis? 

Colonel Tarr. With respect to the magnitude of the junior division 
os there will be no increase because due to the fact we are so 
imited on our personnel we have not expanded the junior division 
ROTC program at all since 1948. 

Again, as in the case of the senior division, there is constant review 
and study of the curriculum for its improvement. 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO JUNIOR ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How about the number of officers and enlisted men 
assigned to the program? 

Colonel Tarr. That is in all probability diminishing slightly as 
time goes on, because all of the Armies are faced with having less 
personnel available. 

Mr. Forp. Can you show specifically the trend in that regard in the 
record with some data? 

Colonel Tarr. Yes, sir, I can do that. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Junior division (including MST 1 and 2) ROTC instructor personnel 











Date Officer Enlisted Total 
IE nce nod dcunudsbetthbudessocccesabdseabasaceneus 244 | 769 1,018 
EE eo ince aaah Saga cchiahoosaakekieaseauuee 200 687 889 
AE Raaeaeteal anne aR eee aes 206 | 665 a 





NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN JUNIOR ROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Minsuatu. How many students are in the ROTC program? 
Mr. PerutaL. Approximately 69,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Supply an exact figure later if necessary. 

(The information follows:) 


Junior Division ROTC 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal 
1958, actual |1959, estimate | 1960, estimate 








Number of junior division ROTC units.............-_.-.-..-- 133 133 132 

Number of secondary schools in above units. ___-...-._..-.--- 301 300 29 

Ingoing enrollment - __--_-_.._- beciiickedstmewdacecsibenacdent 69, 821 69, 325 71,180 
Assigned military personnel: 

Ar ad co ce a a re le ch ae ean 200 206 6 

I Oe en mee 0 | 0 0 

7 665 665 


ee TR Ss = eee. ks Siac ee acaba | 68 


Mr. Sixes. For the Reserve program overall, do you experience 
difficulty in attracting and retaining qualified personnel? 

General PaLLapino. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. The January 1959 issue of the Reserve Officer, pub- 
lished by the Reserve Officers’ Association, indicates that the Army 
is considering eliminating training pay for certain categories of Re- 
serve activity. 

Will you explain what is involved in this proposal? Are you 
familiar with what I am talking about? 

General Pautiapino. I think I saw something on that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


MAINTENANCE OF PRIORITIES UNDER RESERVE COMPONENT CONTROL 
PROGRAM 


General Aprams. Our Office sponsors, in accordance with appro- 
priate directives in the Department of the Army, the Reserve com- 
ponent control program which is published annually and covers & 
5-year period, and the target year being the fiscal year then under 
consideration. 

This control program document prescribes the approved objectives 
for the Reserve components. The first part is a general part and then 
the additional parts, one, the Army National Guard developed by the 
Bureau, another, the Army Reserve developed by the Office of the 
Chief, Army Reserve, and ROTC. 

This list shown here is the priority in which the control program 
proposes to make reductions. Should it develop that the funds 
supplied for these programs are inadequate to meet all of the objec- 
tives it then prescribes a priority in which the reductions will be made. 
Mr. Sixes. That is very helpful. 
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REDUCTIONS NECESSARY UNDER PROVISION FOR 270,000 AND 300,000 
RESERVE STRENGTHS 


Now in the event that the Congress were to appropriate funds for 
270,000, as proposed by the budget, would it be necessary to make 
some or all of these reductions? 

General Abrams. Very quickly, sir, I think the only item that 
would be affected by the President’s budget as it now stands is training 
for active duty training for certain nonunit obligated personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. If the Congress were to provide funds for a 300,000 level 
Reserve organization, would it be necessary to make any reductions? 

General ABrams. Might I say this, sir: In the response which 
General Palladino earlier furnished you, when you asked him for his 
view on the cost of the 300,000, he provided you with the difference 
between the strength of 270,000 and 300,000, and did not include any 
of the costs I have mentioned which would be required to make 
cutbacks. His figure of $29.7 million did not change this. 

Mr. Stxes. It would not change the situation and it would not 
change the possible reductions? 

General Abrams. That is correct, sir. May I hasten to explain to 
you that where it says mobilization designees, they are provided for 
inthe President’s budget for regular annual active duty training. The 
drills for the various types of units that they mention here, categories 
of units, those are included. 


TRAINING OF NONUNIT DESIGNEES 


Mr. Stxes. Is it practical to provide the training of the nonunit 
designees to which you referred, and at what cost? 

General Abrams. This budget provides for part of that training, 
sr. It does not provide for all of it. 

Mr. Stxzs. Is it practical to attempt to provide all of it? 

General ABrams. If you are asking for my opinion, sir, it is that it 
is practical. 

Mr. Stkes. What would be the cost in addition to the budget 
figure? 

General ABrams. $2.9 million. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you provide for the record an answer showing 
exactly what that training is; the number of people that would be 
affected? 

(The information requested follows:) 

Within authority of the ‘‘Reserve Forces Act of 1955,” Department of the Army 
prescribes for USAR personnel who cannot fulfill their obligation to participate in 
regularly scheduled drills because of (1) geographic location, (2) civilian occups- 
tion, (3) unavailability of unit assignment, a tour of active duty for training of not 


less than 15 and not more than 17 days to be performed according to the length 
of Ready Reserve obligation, as follows: 











ae ae id 
Active service Ready Reserve 15 days 
| obligation ACDUTRA 
Sie adtleats -_-—— -- —- 
S years... merken piece laciteaeae nets ..| 2 years. None. 
4 years. ___ ; ; : ; 3 years Es 
6 months. . a ee a saa 24 to 54 years Annually. 


a EE Tr es 


38181—59—pt. 8——_14 
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The period of 15 days ACDUTRA of personnel with a 3-year Ready Resery 
obligation is preferably performed during the second year of such obligation, 
Ability of unit to train personnel in MOS is controlling factor. Within this 
factor, personnel are designated to train with Reserve units in the following 
priority: 
1. Priority forces units. 


2. Replacement training centers. 


3. Combat divisions. 
4. Nonpriority Army Reserve units. 

Individuals are attached to Active Army units (exeept STRAC) when it js 
impractical to train with Reserve units by reason inappropriate MOS or nop. 
availability of units. They are, insofar as possible, attached to units of branches 
in which they were basically trained. Care is taken to avoid overloading units, 
either in numbers or in personnel to be trained in one MOS. When practical, 
individuals are assigned to train with a unit close to their place of residence, 
However, MOS training will take precedence over consideration of travel costs, 

Approximately 56,000 enlisted personne! will be eligible to receive ACDUTRA 
training during fiscal year 1960 under the program described above. However, 
the fiscal year 1960 budget provides funds to support the training of 28,400 such 
nonunit individual reinforcement enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you anticipate that the elimination of any other 
training activity would be necessary under this budget? 

General ApraMs. General Palladino could best respond to that, sir, 
That is all specifically attached to this priority list. I have covered 
that, sir. 

Mr. MinsHati. Would you yield for just a moment? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 


BASIS FOR ASSIGNING MOBILIZATION DESIGNEES 


Mr. MinsHauu. Before you leave this mobilization designee prob- 
lem I would like to know the basis on which these mobilization de- 
signees are assigned. What do you use as a general overall means of 
assigning them this type of designation? 

General PaLLaptino. On specifically the question we were talking 
about or the general question? 

Mr. Mrnsuautu. The general question. 

General PaLtuapino. The designees are assigned to units according 
to the MOS capabilities of the individual to fit into the vacancies 
existing in the particular unit in the community or adjacent to the 
community where he resides. 

Mr. Minswauu. Then following through, they are required to take 
so much training a year? 

General Patuapino. That is right. When they are assigned to 4 
unit they are required to participate in 48 paid drills per year plus 
the 15 days of active training in the summertime. 

General Aprams. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

General Patuaprno. I was talking about the obligated enlisted men. 

Mr. Minswatu. I want mobilization designees. 

General Pauuapino. I withdraw the other answer. Officer mobil- 
ization designees are assigned to specific mobilization augmentation 
positions in various staff agencies at Army and Department of the 
Army levels, and also other headquarters and field installations 
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Their assignment does not call for any specific amount of inactive 
duty training in the form of weekly drills, and we do not provide 
pay for inactive duty training they may perform. 

However, they can attend as many as 48 drills a year or as many as 
they want so they can earn retirement points and credit toward 
promotion. 

They do get 15 days of paid aetive duty training. 

Mr. Minsuacu. To get back to my original question, what is the 
basis for choosing these mobilization designees 

General PALLADINO. The mobilization designees are mostly chosen 
from applications made by individual qualified officers for specific 
positions. In certain cases, an agency chief may know of a Reserve 
officer who does not have an assignment and is highly desirable for an 
assignment in his office and may request that particular officer. 

Mr. MinsHauu. There has been no change in this procedure since 
the end of World War II. That is basically the same procedure 
followed for the last 10 or 15 years. Is that right? 

General PALLADINO. Yes; purely a voluntary program so far as the 
individual officer is concerned. He doesn’t have to accept the assign- 
ment if he does not want to. 

Mr. THomson. With reference to this reduction in the nonunit 
active duty training, is it practical for a Reserve officer living in a 
sparsely settled area who cannot get into a unit to get his sine “orl 
year for retirement without having this 2 weeks active duty training 
or 15-day active duty training? 

General PALLADINO. It is possible, Mr. Congressman, but he would 
have to take many extension courses. It would be quite a difficult 
job without 15 days of active duty for training. 

Mr. MtnsHa.u. It would be quite difficult? 

General PaLLapino. It would be difficult without the 15 days of 
active duty training. 


IMPORTANCE OF OFFICER REPLACEMENT POOL 


Mr. Tuomson. In your experience in other engagements in which 
the Army has been involved, in Korea, World War II, has an officer 
replacement pool been desirable? 

General PALLADINO. Absolutely essential. I don’t know what we 
would have done in World War II and in Korea without the replace- 
ment pool of officers. 

Mr. THomson. It is necessary, as a matter of fact? 

General PALLApino. Absolutely. 

Mr. Tomson. Is this a logical source for such a replacement pool? 

General Patiapino. It is, Mr. Thomson. It is a very excellent 
source. 

FISCAL YEAR 1960 PROGRAM REDUCTIONS 


_Mr. Srxes. General Palladino, will you provide for the record a 
listing of any training programs which must be eliminated under the 
270,000 budget figure and a comparable listing of any training pro- 
_ which would have to be eliminated under the 300,000 figure for 
iscal 1960? 
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(The information requested will be furnished: ) 


Under either a 270,000 or 300,000 strength, the following programs cannot be 
funded within the fiscal year 1960 “Reserve personnel, Army” budget: 
‘nnn 
Programs: lions 
Officer and enlisted drill participation (officer- budgeted 88 percent; 
required 90 pers (enlisted-budgeted 77 percent; required 82 per- 
CONG) onic swe oo aN eos ee aa eee Wiebatd cu, dine coh emcoueenoe $4.3 
Drill participati ion is the only one of the programs listed in this tabula- 
tion that must be funded and the support of which can only be 
accomplished by reduction of other training programs. It is probable 
that the indicated amount will have to be provided by reductions 
in the officer and enlisted school programs. The following programs 
are not expected to be supported by reductions of other training 


programs: 
Active duty for training for 5,000 officer individual reinforcements 
iy cane mor orenming Po ee es UN oo ee 2.3 
Active duty for training for 28,400 enlisted individual reinforce- 
montenilignted for training |... 2. =... 435 ss ok dee 2.9 
Assignment and active duty for training of remaining 1,100 officer 
mobilization designees authorized____._..___---__----_---_-- 4 
ROTC enrollment on unrestricted basis____.___....---..-.------ 1.1 
Issue of new Army green uniform to remaining number of enlisted 
personnel in troop program units - .....\- eke eek cee 1.0 


Issue of new Army green uniform to remaining’*number of students 
in basic course of senior division ROTC 


REASON FOR INCREASES AND DECREASES, 1958-60 


Mr. Sixes. Then, General Palladino, I would like to have you tum 
to tab 3, page 11 of the justification, and provide for the record 4 
discussion of each of the items indicating your reasons for the increases 
or the decreases as shown. That is to be provided for the récord. 
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requested follows:) 


Program 8100 Reserve personnel 


Title 


Actual 
fiscal year 
1958 





Pay and allowance, active duty for training, officers_- 
Decrease in fiscal year 1960 below fiscal year 1959 | 

is due to lower 6-month training program for com- | 
missioned ROTC graduates. Fiscal year 1959 
is 8,390 input to training and 46,984 man-months 
of tr: sining, and fiscal year 1960 is 6,040 input and 
Pa ay and allowances, active duty for training, en- | 
listed personnel - ou Srecncataiers ese a as Sore | 
Decrease is due to lower 6-month training pro- 
grams for enlisted personnel. While input to 


training is 17,000 for both fiscal year 1959 and | 


fiscal year 1960, the in-training carryover from the 
45,268 input during fiscal year 1958 results in man- 
months of training of 144,874 for fiscal year 1959. 
This compares with fiscal year 1960 program of 
71,470 man-months of training. 
Pay and allowances, Reserve duty training, officers_- 
Increase is due to slightly high average strength 
and percentage of participation in fiscal year 1960. 
Pay and allowances, Reserve duty training, en- 
listed personnel. - .--- Gubiiestedks Weswuwadeweekdae 
Decrease is due to lower average enlisted strength 
in fiscal year 1960. Fiscal year 1959 average 
strength is 231,934 and fiscal year 1960 is 228,000. 
Individual clothing aud uniform gratuities. ___- 
Increase of $1,614,000 is net result of follow ing 
4 differences in fiscal year 1960 from fiscal year 
1950: (1) Provision of new Army green uniform 
-+-$2,534,000; (2) uniform allowance for 2,350 fewer 
commissioned ROTC graduates — $765,000; (3) 
less enlisted 6-month training clothing replace- 
ment as result of lower man-months of training 
— $244,000; (4) lower estimated cost of officer uni- 
form allowance under Public Law 476 —$89,000; 
and (5) other increases +$178,000. 
SONNE EN EEE oo ose orsssss ce ecutanonasedennven 
Decrease for same reason as Project 8120 above. 
Travel, active duty for training, officers. ........-..- 
Decrease for same reason as project 8110 above. 
Travel, active duty for training, enlisted personnel-. 
Decrease for same reason as project 8120 above. 
GROr BONN ie’ | ds ca hieksenicndeussdd de kabuaeceibin 





No change. 


$43, 152, 960 


44, 960, 116 


31, 294, 270 


31, 402, 630 


12, 540, 362 


11, 409, 959 
5, 240, 939 
11, 391, 731 
125, 000 











Estimate 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 








1959 1960 
$46, 930,000 | $43, 600, 000 
| 
30, 918, 000 25, 627, 000 
37, 790, 000 38, 055, 000 
45, 133, 000 44, 638, 000 
7,276,000 | 8, 890, 000 
8, 972, 000 6, 113, 000 
5, 663, 000 | 5, 258, 000 
12, 624, 000 11, 219, 000 
195, 606,000 | 183, 700, 000 
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EFFECT OF VACATING CERTAIN AREAS 


Mr. Suepparp. General Palladino, you referred to the vacating of 
certain areas because of various reasons. What happens to the 
physical assets involved in those locations? 

General PaLLapino. To my knowledge there is not a single instance 
where we are vacating a town where we own facilities, so we are not 
losing any money from that point of view. 

So far as the individual officer or enlisted man is concerned, we are 
doing everything possible to help them, and in many cases they are 
being reassigned to other units close by. 

Mr. Suepparp. If you have the reduction to which Mr. Sikes has 
referred, that would create further vacancies and the closing of certain 
other operations. Is that right? 

General PaLLapIno. It would have to be so. 

Mr. SHepparD. Would vour answer to my first question pertain to 
the second question? 

General PaLLapino. We will not vacate centers. We can organize 
the program so no Army Reserve centers will be vacated. With 
personnel in that second instance, we will have some problems. 


MOBILIZATION CAPABILITY 


Mr. Anprews. You have three categories of Reserves—Ready, 
Standby, and Retired? 

General PaLuapino. That is right. 

Mr. ANpreEws. I assume that the “ready’’ means what the name in- 
dicates. They would be the first to be put into action? 

General PaLuapino. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. How long would it take after mobilization day for 
you to put your Ready Reserve men into actual combat? 

General Patiapino. I would have to answer it as a general state- 
ment because it would all depend on the types of units they would go 
in, and the requirements of the situation. 

We are continually screening the Ready Reserve records of other 
members than those in units. Therefore in case of any trouble we 
can get these people in no more time than it takes to get the punch- 
card system going. In 2 or 3 days they would be in camps. Then 
it would be a matter of the unit they are in as to how long it would be 
before they are ready for combat. 

Mr. AnprEws. They would need no additional training? 

General Patuapino. A little unit training to fit into the unit. They 
have had individual training. A short refresher course would take 
care of the individual training. 

Mr. Anprews. If you got them into the unit they would be ready 
for combat unit within 30 days time? 

General Pauuaprno. Easily, yes, sir. 

Mr. AnpreEws. What about the Standby Reserve? How long would 
it take them to become combat ready in case of an emergency? 

General PaLuapino. I believe that many would be ready within 60 
to 90 days. 

Mr. AnpRews. What about the last category, retired? 

General PaLuapino. Retired Reserve would be in the same cate- 
gory. I envision we would not call the retired Reserves except for 
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specific jobs. In other words, if a retired colonel were needed for a 
particular assignment we would select and call him for that assign- 
ment. It is highly unlikely that we wouid call him for combat duty. 
It would be more in the way of administrative duty. 

General Aprams. In the Standby Reserve, any man that is called 
in from the Standby Reserve comes in through the Selective Service 
System under a congressionally declared emergency. 

‘In other words, the Army cannot just reach in and pick him because 
he is in the Standby Reserve. He is cleared by the selective service 
process. 

Today all the men who are in the Standby Reserve have been divided 
up in advance into three categories by the Selective Service System. 
Those who are available for immediate call because of their occupa- 
tion or other circumstances, and they fit the standard rules of Selec- 
tive Service for calling upon the manpower, is the first category. 

Then the other two categories are not callable because either of 
occupation in a war supporting industry or because of community 
hardship in terms of the only mathematics teacher in a certain com- 
munity, for example. Therefore Selective Service has divided them 
into these three categories. 

The Army and the Selective Service maintain a current list. It is 
that one group of the Standby Reserve which would be callable. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CENTERS 


Mr. AnpREws. I notice you ask $23 million for construction in the 
1959 budget and you have a request for $23 million in 1960. Is that 
for armories? 
aoe PALLADINO. For centers, yes. We call them centers in the 

eserve. 

Mr. ANDREws. How many did you build in 1959 and how many do 
you expect to build in 1960? 

General PatLapino. We will supply that for the record, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Constructed USAR centers 


Fiscal year: Number 
ne actual. |... 2... SSS EMR. bs DF ee eee 44 
MIIONRNME 6.7. Fo, oo pert a SE oe ee Le deen eh sesh a as 1 
Se AS ON ta eR at I i 0 
1953 actual_-_--_-_. Sg ea RO a GI sn ais Sch 2 hare he a 31 
Deer Mien tee rey 8, eee ree Ben CE, Gee case a ae rn meee miele ane 10 
CU. CPO Fok Pet iy Se ee ee) ss OS Cee 16 
PO MOGNADS 22.2. 32. cles ccwasatweupen iene wn mS UE we cba sii ee 58 
Ne et ci ate ee 65 
UR te ge ae eae ie aaa ae 80 
ames canna 2S Ae 08 Oe se i eta ale oe wa oe oo meee ne 70 
Pe) CRIES 2s ccc eh ee ebb ees WilJeutdcitdsbubswebawbe 70 

i NN a a De 445 


SELECTION OF CENTERS 


Mr. Sixes. At that point you might tell us how you select your 
centers. 

Off the record 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. How did you select the centers and the locations for 
those centers? 
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General PaLLApiIno. The centers are selected on the best qualified f 


basis. In other words, they are selected primarily on the basis of the 
number of people that are available and on board to use that center, 

Mr. Sixes. Do you actually select the center and the city wher 
you want to build a center or is that done by committees of Congress? 

General PAaLtLapino. The unit already exists in an area where we 
want to build the center. It is there and it is qualified for a center, 

Then the process is to go out and find a location within that area 
of the community or just adjacent to it where we will build the center, 
It is done by the Army, the Office of the Chief of Engineers and our 
Office going out and making site inspections. 

However, first of all it has to be a qualified project. We first have 
to have enough people in the community to justify the building ofa 
center. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Riney. General, if the location that vou have selected should 
for some reason be delayed because of unforeseen circumstances, 
would that kill that project or do you pass it on to the next desirable 
site you have selected? 

General PatiuapIno. We pass the money part of it to the next 
qualified project, and then we try to get the bypassed project back 
into the next year’s program. 


TREND IN RETIRED RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. On this chart showing the U.S. Army Reserve total 
strength it lists 65,000 retired reservists. What is the trend in that 
regard? What was the situation last year, what is it in the current 
year, and what do you forecast for the succeeding years beyond fiscal 
year 1960? 

Mr. Perurau. The trend of the past 4 years has been an increase 
of some 5,000 a year in this group. That is over the last 4 years. 
It shows about a 5,000 a year increase. 

Mr. B orD. What do you forecast the trend will be in the next 3 to 
5 years? 

General Patitaptino. I think it should be at about the same pace 
except that on July 1, 1960, when ROPA goes into effect, we will have 
quite a few people retiring because they will have had a sufficient 
length of time in service and time in grade to be retired. 

There will be one big hump there on July 1, 1960. Otherwise it 
should be fairly level. 

Mr. Forp. The pay for those retired reservists is not financed out 
of this account but out of the general retired pay account? 

General Patiapino. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. Which is set forth elsewhere in the budget? 

General PatiapiIno. That is correct, Mr. Ford. 

As a matter of information, not all of these 65,000 are receiving 
retired pay. Under Public Law 810 they start to receive retired pay 
only at age 60. Many of these people may be under age 60. They 
are not all rec eiving retired pay. 

Mr. Forp. They are retired so far as Active Reserve duty is con- 
cerned but not yet beneficiaries of retired pay? 

General PaLLaptno. That is correct, Mr. Ford. 
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REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Forp. What is the situation so far as reenlistment in the 
Reserve program is concerned? 

Mr. Prerutau. In fiscal year 1958 we had about 9,000 expirations 
and about 6,000 reenlistments, so reenlistments were about 66 percent 
of the expiration rate. 

Mr. Forp. There is no significant change in that direction? 

Mr. Perutau. Yes, the rate is running even better—over 75 per- 
cent—for fiscal year 1959. 


MENTAL GROUP IV SCREENING 


Mr. Forp. Are you authorized to utilize, and, if so, do you utilize 
this new legislation to get rid of category IV people? 

General Pattapino. That is being utilized as the regulations state. 
In other words, a category IV person, unless he fits into a specific 
assignment and is desired by the unit commander to do that particular 
job, he is discharged from the Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. Do- you have any figures to show what was done with 
category IV legislation in the current fiscal year? 

General PALLADINO. I would have to supply that for the record, 
Mr. Ford. I do not have that information available at the moment. 

(The information requested is inserted on p. 216.) 

General Abrams. I believe the legislation you are referring to 
would apply to enlistments. We did screen out of the Ready Reserve 
agreat many category IV people. 

Mr. Forp. The legislation to which I refer was primarily aimed at 
screening before enlistment. 

General Aprams. Right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think there was also coincidental with that authority 
given to eliminate those who were on active duty who were in that 
category. 

[ recall previous testimony that about 70,000 were screened out of 
the Active Army in fiscal year 1958 or 1959 by that legislation. 

General ABRAMS. Those that were screened out of the Active Army 
and still had an obligation, which most of them did, they were dis- 
charged and were not placed in the Ready Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. Their total obligation was removed, their military obli- 
gation was removed? 

General Aprams. Correct. In addition to that, sir, the Ready 
Reserve itself, with its then existent population, had this same type 
of personnel screened out of it. 

Now with regard to enlistment, in the Army Reserve this new au- 
thority to screen out at the time of enlistment has not ac ‘tually been 
implemented. It has not really been necessary because the number 
of volunteers desiring to get into the 6-month training program has 
far exceeded, ever since May of 1957, the quotas which we could take 
into training and pay for. 

Therefore there has been going on at the company and at the 
battalion level a screening of far higher standards than the basic 
screening process permitted or the minimum screening processes per- 
mitted by the law. 
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We do have figures, and they can be supplied for the record, to 
show the quality in terms of intelligence category, the quality of 
personnel which has been coming into the Army Reserve over the 
past couple years, or even further back than that. It shows a tre. 
mendous improvement. 

The accessions in categories I and qT, the highest two categories 
represent something on the order of 55 percent of all accessions, 

Mr. Forp. Would you supply that data for the record since th: 
enactment of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955? Would you supply, 
also, the numbers that you have se parated it in category IV in the 
Reserve since the time that legislation was enacted? 

General Patiaptno. We will do that, Mr. Ford. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Screening actions in the Army Reserve from September 1956 through December | 


31, 1958, resulted in discharge of 503,000 enlisted persons, and transfer to the 


Standby Reserve of 948,000 enlisted persons. Although reports do not speci- 
fically identify mental group IV personnel, it is conservatively estimated that at 
least 500, 000 of the enlisted persons discharged or transferred to the Standby 
Reserve were mental group IV. 

During fiscal year 1958, a total of 69,600 soldiers of lesser potential were dis- 
charged from the Army, with an additional 5,100 separated during the first 5 
months of fiscal year 1959. All of these men were judged by their commander 
and by testing with Army classitication battery to be the least effective in the 
Army at the time. Since the majority of these men would normally have come 
into the Army Reserve for assignment to units and control groups, their discharge 
from the Army automatically eliminated them from input into the Army Reserve 
The result is that the obligors being assigned to units and to Ready Reserve con- 
trol groups are a higher mental group average than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

The sharply decreasing percentage of enlistments in mental group IV demon- 
strates the outstanding progress being made to increase the mental standards of 
personnel in troop program units of the Army Reserve. The following tabult- 
tion shows the statistics of this progress in terms of percentages of enlistments in 
each mental group: 


Mental group percentages in Army Reserve 








j 
Sec. 261 RFA 55 6-month trainees 17-1844 | 6-month trainees 184+ 
mental group mental group | mental group 


Cre ean ea va ujimiivirl/n{|miy 


| 40.8 | 41.9 -1 | 22.3 | 31. 4) | 35.8 | 10.: 


| —— 
Fiscal year 1956 (last 2 | | 
months) - - ecctesecst 61 2-01 E88 | Ch 1 al) 8 | ae eee 1K =o-]-eosee 
Fiscal year 1957__. ----| 10.2 | 26.7 | 39.9 | 23.2) 9.4] 26.0 | 33.6 | 31.0 | 18.1 | 37.6 | 3L.8 125 
Fiscal year 1958___- -7 | 31.0 | 45.5 | 11.8 | 14.6 32.0 | 37.7 | 15.7 20.2 | 41.3 | 31.8 | %, 
F irst half fiseal year 1959__| 17.2 5 | 20.8 | 42.6 | 31.6) 2! 
| i 





ENLISTMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I am always interested in your enlistment program, 
whether you are picking up those in the 17- to 18-year-old group 
or whether you are going into the older age group. What is the current 
picture in that regard? 

General Patuaptno. We are still recruiting the 17- to 18)-age 
group. About 31 percent of our enlistments are in that age group, 
and we always have vacancies for them. Those that are going into 
training in July of this coming summer are practically all high school 
boys within this 17- to 18%-age group. 
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Mr. Forp. Out of the 26,000-plus that you anticipate you will take 
in in fiscal 1959 in the 6 months training program, are you telling 
me that only 31 percent will be in the age group 17 to 18% years of 

e! 
er noral PatLapino. About 31 percent, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many would be in the age group 25 to 26? 

General PALLADINO. Very few. 

Mr. Forp. Where is the hump? 

General PALLADINO. More along the 21 to 22 age group. That is 
where the hump is. 

(The following was submitted later: ) 


























Wnlisted accessions, Aug. 9, 1955 
a eo 2 | | 
Sec. 261, | Sec. 262, Sec. 263 
17 to 25 17 to 18% | (i year 
Total ac- years, years, | Sec. 262B prior AR 140-111 
Period cessions 6-year year critical service) 17 to 35 
obliga- obliga- skills | (discon- years 
| tion tion | tinued 
| July 1957) 
| 
Aug. 9, 1955, to Apr. 30, 1956_. 30, 185 8, 248 | 19, 926 56 hae isenqunnesens 
Dect hdckimndaacmanwaamiee 6, 084 1, 551 3, 491 74 | 2 ae 
aaa 8, 747 3, 213 3, 546 179 | cis incall 
MRS Rca me coed ace sac 7, 844 3, 068 2, 241 | 200 | OEE snasannnee-s 
EEE ee rn 8, 747 | 2, 798 2,770 | 193 2, 986 pink ann adiepbe 
0 ee ee eee 8, 710 1, 662 2, 713 | 160 re sees 
a 10, 758 1, 944 2,914 176 5, 724 
RS ta ed re 12, 508 1, 883 | 3, 398 | 214 | 7,013 
0 Se eee 8, 935 1, 495 2, 824 131 4, 485 
SUN dthicc tina aconditmaws 12, 545 3, 199 4,012 | 139 5, 195 
a 12, 855 3, 430 4, 449 | 129 4, 233 
March. __- i 21, 065 4, 108 4,970 | 198 4, 596 
Sear as 17, 769 2, 236 3, 117 168 | 3, 666 
TN A Fs ace 15, 358 1, 892 2, 449 158 | 3, 063 
bis idlnsscchasiaschsaiehandrcusra nena | 5, 574 2, 374 224 48 1, 994 
sR at ocean | 3, 859 | 2, 104 534 | 50 | 343 | 
tin cisa'n aineuc eatecstontad 3, 853 | 2, 256 693 67 anna 
September Paucons | 3, 668 | 2, 159 519 su aes 
October 2, 281 804 343 77 -| 1,057 
November | 2, 748 346 566 115 el 1, 721 
December 2, 374 | 122 697 ee : 1, 468 
January 1958... _- Se 7, 969 493 2, 236 145 5, 095 
February i ee 4, 517 428 1, 392 WO ho cca etal 2, 622 
March | 2,101 | 204 678 56 1, 073 
April. . 1, 974 | 223 567 Rs hindi Jase de 1, 059 
May. 1, 997 199 304 ees 1, 190 
June... ; wooesest 886 216 156 i | 398 
July. yaa eaee 1, 087 | 200 188 | 78 lsescutua~van 621 
August 1, 409 234 219 | 74 882 
September | 1, 552 252 279 | 70 | -| 951 
October | 3, 402 200 539 os ee 2, 575 
November 2, 358 115 301 112 | 1, 830 
December ickeenanaiee’ 2, 161 a 62 389 | ST ictoses 1, 536 
Rs eR | 237, RRO | 13, 8O8 73, 734 | 4, 035 54, 540 | 51, 763 
' 
ASSIGNMENT OF 6-MONTH TRAINEES 
Mr. Forp. When the 6-month reservists get out after their tour of 


active duty, are all of them immediately assigned to an active unit? 


General PALLADINO. Yes, sir. 


As a matter of fact, 


most 


of them 


are assigned to units even before they go on active duty for training. 
In other words, they are recruited for a particular unit and then they 


go to active duty training and come back to that unit. 


all of them are in that category. 


Pr actically 
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ASSIGNMENT OF 2-YEAR RETURNEES 


Mr. Forp. How many of the 2-year returnees are immediately 
assigned to active units? 

General PatuaprNno. In the 2-year returnee category, the Nations 
Guard has a 60-day period within which they can recruit. Then the 
individual has 30 days more in which to make up his mind whethe 
he wants to enlist for a Reserve unit or whether he wants to take his 
chances. 

At the end of that 90-day period we assign him to a Reserve unit 
if possible. 

Roughly speaking this year we will assign to Army Reserve units 
something like 41 percent of the returning 2-year people. 

(The following was submitted later:) 


Fiscal year 1958 status of enlisted 6-year obligors— Mandatory participation 























| Number | 
Released | in annual | Number Number 
| from active | training assigned | in USAR 
Month | duty dur- control to USAR | units, end 
; ing month es at | units dur- | of month 
| ing month | 
|} month 
woke = 
SGT ONIN 5. ioe 5 os iincccecccncccacdcccce Be is } 616 
NONE eos Sa ee eer Ne oe a ek Ee eee 77 1,987 
TN rE a eead Rte cal 2, 590 4 52) 
SIE G55. S cole koickcnbeeemiaceent eagles ce eowe — 3, 765 8, 3% 
NN ic Sat tenho accsnnapenddunemnnaconad ibibo see raat 7, 359 15, 388 
eT pane Boe Ae enone awe uate Aanie oc ea eine cad panne 2 2a 9, 588 24, 589 
Ne eh i Fe i ceslaws ccseoceee 7, 025 29, 920 
a Men encatcaekan Bee Oe ele af 7, 543 36, 020 
a oS aS SSE RE aes EEE Ser, ee -| 5, 840 39, 778 
PNET ioe atcn cenncakimdkcsscnaabubhwesksneseakelacweenst tees 40, 312 _ 4,812 | 5, 085 42, 548 
Total, fiscal year 1958 EE tachi aeheoe 104, 4,000. saa nemeeee $0, 268 | .nascnseun 
| | | 
So  —— SeabeL Suet ba temcons rena kee ease paetics ccs Pied taccacssancee 5, 261 45, 627 
RD ce ne ot cen ee 2 ot ee a idalanicng eae aaa ache 5, 184 48, 994 
September. -__- Pad See heme eeUe: dda adh ta che nana been A SeeeaaG Akal | 3, 653 51, 627 
SSE AG tds: canadian wunie dwt eas noabnne I sence Silielamandathens | 4,717 55, 401 
SRE oho se an see ears cdaakanw sbi lp accaseneas cones 6, 582 59, 326 
ROUNDS OS cents Sina tabs tucundes catwanaceckaaih 88, 927 | 7, 846 63, 407 
Total, July 1958 to December 1958_._........_-- | a 33, 243 
Estimate for— 
ENN ON BEND onc ccesehachcadédconadcunccous eee SOGMNO Beccecdsccans 63, 200 |- 
53, 000 }..-2.--0-s0- 


A ee eae en ee ae | BO A a onccss nunca 





Mr. Forp. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


SCHOOL TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 1960 


Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1959 you had so many officers and enlisted men 
who were sent to various training schools. How does the 1959 pro- 
gram compare with what you ‘anticipate under the 1960 budget 
program? 

General PatLapino. Our school training will be about the same. 
It is budgeted for about the same amount as it was in 1959. It will 
be the same number of individuals, the same types of schools, and 
practically the same program. 

Mr. Forp. We are comparing 1959, when you expect to have 4 
total strength of 300,000-—-— 
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General PaLtLapino. Right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. With a 1960 budget which, at least as submitted, shows 

270,000. Are you telling me that in 1960 you will send as many 
officers and enlisted men to training schools with a lesser overall 
strength than you plan in 1959? 

Mr. Peratat. The numbers attending such training have generally 
increased along with the strength over the past few years. With 
emphasis on unit self-sufficiency, military educational ‘qualification, 
and MOS qualification, all indications are that the estimated 4,000 
lower average strength in fiscal year 1960 below fiscal year 1959 will 
not significantly decrease Army Reserve participation in Army service 
schools. 

Mr. Forp. | would like to have for the record what your training 
program has been in numbers of officers and enlisted men. Relate 
it, also, with another column showing your strength in the corres- 
ponding year. 

(The information requested follows:) 


a oo — | _ ; | ; jag ih eee 
Actual, | Actual, | Actual, | Actual || Program,| Estimate, 


fiscal | fiscal | fiscal | fiscal | fiscal | fiscal 





| 


year 1955 | year 1956 | year 1957 year 1958 | year 1959 | year 1960 
a er A ee ed he ade eRe 2 So ees i ek 3s 
Army service schools-.... | 4, 343 5, 614 | 5, 929 | 5, 892 6, 000 | 5, 900 
Average drill pay strength, troop | Program | 
units, and staff and wees IBAR | 
ae ee hguisabatiiite scugiainoleas 132, 600 | 153, 800 206, 100 234, 340 281, 900 278, 000 
| | | | 


STATUS OF RESERVES DURING LEBANON AND TAIWAN CRISES 


Mr. Forp. At the time of Lebanon or Taiwan were the Reserves 
alerted in any way, General Palladino? 

General Pattapino. I know of two particular instances where se- 
rious consideration was given to calling up, in one instance, units, and 
in another instance a type of individual. 

Mr. Forp. You mean one individual or a category? 

General PaLuapino. A category of individuals. Inquiries were 
made to my office about that, so I know consideration was being given 
to it. 

| do not think any word was given out to the field alerting any of 
the reservists, but I think the machinery was being geared to do so 
in case the situation flared into something serious. We were ready 
to take our places. 

Mr. Forp. Was that at the time of Lebanon or at the time of the 
Taiwan situation? 

General PaLtuapino. At the time of Lebanon. I am particularly 
familiar with that. I am not familiar with anything on the other 
situation. 

Mr. Forp. You can put it in the record but you may want to take 
it off—how many people were involved in each category that you 
mentioned? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Aprams. I would like to say this, sir: First of all, we know 
that not one can be called without a declaration of a national emer- 
gency by the President. That is the minimum requirement. 
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When these situations arise the Army Staff itself goes into a great 
many exploratory examinations to see how requirements might be met 
and under what circumstances. It gets down to quantitative and 
qualitative requirements for the specific situation, but they are Staf 
exploratory problems and have no greater backing than that. It js 
just prudent Staff work against any contingency which might arise. 

Mr. Forp. That is why we have the Reserves, of course. 

General Aprams. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. They expect in case of an emergency that they will be 
called upon to meet their obligations. 

General Aprams. Yes, sir. 


BASIS FOR ESTIMATE FOR PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. If you will turn to page 40 of your justification, General 
Palladino, the first line item “Project 8210, Pay and Allowances,” 
$8,959,000 is shown in the right-hand column. 

If I turn to the following pages I cannot see how the $8,959,000 is 
justified in the figures set forth there. 

Mr. Peruray. Page 41 shows $1,653,000. That is the pay of the 
ROTC cadets at summer camp. The other element is on page 42 and 
is the commutation in lieu of subsistence which the advanced course 
receives. 

For that element $7,305,000 is the amount. These two elements 
constitute the total amount of money in that project and will add 
to the fiscal year 1960 amount. That is $1,653,000 and $7,306,000. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Foon. I have a sufficient awareness and confidence in General 
Palladino’s shop that I will surprise myself and not ask any questions. 

Mr. Boye. I concur in those remarks regarding the excellence of 
General Palladino’s operation. 

Mr. Minsua.u. I would like to have you supply for the record the 
types of units you were contemplating calling up during the Lebanon 
crisis? 

General PaLuapino. All right, sir. 

(The information requested is classified and has been provided the 
committee. ) 


USAR SCHOOLS OPERATED IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Mr. Minsuatu. How many of these Army Reserve schools are you 
operating in the continental limits of the United States now? 

(The information requested follows:) 

As of November 30, 1958: 


118 USAR parent schools. 
236 satellites. 
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REEVALUATION OF ARMY RESERVE SCHOOLS IN 1957 


Mr. MinsHALL. There was a reevaluation made of the Army 
Reserve schools in 1957, was there not, and a directive was put out 
changing the age grades and certain types of students? 

General PALLADINO. Yes. 

Mr. MinsHa.v. Did that directive have anything else of importance 
ip it other than just the age group change? 

General PaLLapiINo. Age and qualifications. There was some 
qualification language attached to that, too. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Was there anything in that directive which pre- 
eribed a change in the type of instruction or the T.O. of the school 
itself? 

General PaLLapiNno. I do not believe so. 

Mr. MinsHALL. Are your schools completely filled to capacity? 

General PALLADINO. They are running at practically authorized 
strength; ves, sir. 

AUDITOR RESERVE STUDENTS 


Mr. MINSHALL. I had one instance brought to my attention where 
you have so-called auditor students who come in and want to sit in on 
aclass. They are not on a paid status but they have enough ambition 
and initiative on their own to come in and absorb what they can on 
their own time. 

General PatLapino. That is right. 

Mr. MinsHaty. What is the rule regarding those students? 

General PaLLapiIno. The school commandant decides whether he 
has the facilities to take on these auditor students. 

As a general rule practically everyone who wants to come in on such 
a basis can be accommodated. 

Mr. MinsHAui. Do you know of any cases where they have not 
been able to accommodate auditor students? 

General PALLADINO. I have not heard of any lately, sir. 


USAR MOBILIZATION DURING KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Tuomson. General, I believe you have already established 
that no units were called during Lebanon. Were any units of the 
Reserve called during the Korean war by units? 

General PALLADINO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomson. Would you supply for the record the number and 
type of units called during the Korean war and also the numbers and 
types of individuals and officers and enlisted men by grades that were 
called? 

General PALLADINO. We will, sir. 
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(The information requested follows: ) 
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During the Korean war the Army Reserve provided a total of 78,500 officers 
and 164,800 enlisted men. Included in these totals were 6,137 officers and 29,79) 
enlisted persons mobilized as members of 969 company-size units. 
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USE OF RESERVE IN NUCLEAR ATTACK 


Mr. Tuomson. General, we have heard a great deal during these 
iearings so far about the concept of modern warfare. In the event of a 
urprise nuclear attack on the United States can you visualize using 
it the mission that you have described the Reserve Forces that we 
have? 
| General PALLADINO. Yes, sir. I see no reason why that could not 
done. Like any other emergency, you would immediately call up 
your Reserves and integrate them into the Active Army units, aug- 
ment the National Guard units, or call the units as a whole as they exist 
and use them. 

Mr. Tomson. You say “use them.’’ How do you visualize you 
vould use them in the event of an all-out, surprise nuclear attack? 

General Panuapino. That is pretty hard to say. It would all 
lepend on the types of units available in the area under attack as well 
‘8 the distance away from the area they might be. You would use 
them as you ordinarily would use them at any other time. 
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It could possibly be that they might have to control civilian traffe 
and things such as that; any kind of a mission which would help pul 
the country out of a bad situation. 

Mr. Tuomson. That gets down to the proposition I would specif. 
cally like to ask you. Do you see any reason that the Reserves could 
not take over the civil defense mission of the country? Would you 
‘are to comment on that? 

I for one have had the feeling that our civil defense has more or less 
failed to get off the ground. I think this might be a solution. 

General PaLttapino. My personal opinion is that that might bea 
secondary role. Our primary role should be to augment the Active 
Army and get out there and win a war. 

Mr. THomson. In the event of a limited war, if you would describe 
Korea as a limited war, I would agree with you. I do not see that as 
being a time when we would have a great civil defense requirement, 
either. 

REINFORCEMENT CONCEPT 


It was my personal observation on a very limited basis that during 
Korea primarily those individual officers that were called were in 
company grade unless they had a definite specialty. 

With that in mind do you think the concept of our Reserve officer 
setup whereby after 20 years you receive a retirement, and if you do 
not put in 20 years you receive no retirement, is getting for the United 
States the type of a Reserve Force that we need? 

General PaLtLapiIno. You would have to consider that in light of 
all of our programs. In other words, let us consider our ROTC pro- 
gram which annually produces some 13,000 or so young lieutenants. 
We have a continual flow of those junior officers coming in. 

We have a continual flow of OCS people coming in. A certain 
number of those people will stay on beyond their obligated 6-year or 
8-year tour. Those are the ones that will build up the 20 years and 
get their retirement and provide our leadership in future Reserve 
units and staff positions of importance. 

Meanwhile, we have this young group coming in year in and year 
out. 

The Reserve is a well-balanced structure and has given us a good 
return for the dollars spent. 

Mr. Tuomson. One other question with regard to your plans for 
sparsely populated areas, and we have a number of them in the West. 

Do you plan to continue schools in the areas which you do not feel 
will support a unit as such? 

General Pattaprno. Any place where we can get a certain number 
of Reserve officers together so they can have a school, conduct @ 
school, we certainly will encourage them. 

Also, we have no objection to reservists forming training units 
in an area where there are insufficient unit assignments. We en- 
courage participation of reservists, be it on pay status or nonpay 
status. 

Mr. THomson. I am pleased to hear that. I hope it will be ona ba- 
sis of continuity because a lot of damage has been done to the Reserve 
program by these intermittent directives blowing hot and cold. One 
minute we will have it and the next minute we will not; one minute 
we can have a command staff type of school and the next day we cannot. 
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rafie | Jam pleased to hear that you have settled on a program. I hope 
) pull | jt will be followed. 
Mr. Sikes. The committee appreciates the information you and 

ecifi- | your associates have given us. 
could | ° Thank you for your appearance. 
L you General Patuapino. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and 

gentlemen, for the opportunity to appear before you and for the 
r less | courtesies extended to me. 
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fficer Program and financing 
8@ | = sey re ey 
nited | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
t f Program by activities: | 
1b 0 Direct obligations: Military personne] costs_..........--- $200, 458, 935 | $205, 740, 000 $191, 961, 000 
pro- Reimbursable obligations: Military personnel costs- -- & 740, 000 840, 000 
ants. nan etl Odligations....-------n-2aeeeeneenenneeeeceeeeees | 201, 293, 875 | 206,480,000 | 192, 801, 000 
inancing: 
J Comparative transfers to other accounts. .._.............- 134, 322, 859 130, 433 COS fac cccncctnse 
rtain Advances and reimbursements from— | 
: SORee INO ies ten ci cue babithuckud Be a | —], 050, 876 — 299, 000 — 270, 000 
ar OF _ Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 4621)_....-.-.------- — 559, 604 —501, 000 — 570, 000 
a d Unobligated balance no longer available. .............-.-- TEETER Uetedecccntandatusskouibdewsn 
; anc ak Di aking 
serve Appropriation (new obligational authority)......-......| 334, 800,000 | 342, 093, 000 191, 961, 000 
' 
year Object classification 
good 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
3 for | Direct obligations: 
Vest 01 Personal services: Military... .-- ees eee $162, 196, 766 | $166, 582,000 | $160, 291,000 
: 02 Travel__ Da dtrandcen ilanaas aaa gape al 8, 714, 993 9, 109, 000 7, 942, 000 
feel 08 Supplies and materials__--- i SU ere ees 28, 200, 004 28, 490, 000 22, 205, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims-. what 47, 263 47, 000 47, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments..-.....--...---- 3 gated 1, 299, 909 1, 512, 000 | 1, 476, 000 
nber Total direct obligations........<.-.- __...-.-------} 200,458,935 | 205,740,000 | 191, 961, 000 
ict a ‘ | ee fo —S E SS 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services....-- Sethe tass ep esau 119, 521 120, 000 120, 000 
units 08 Supplies and materials......-....-...--------- ee 715, 419 620, 000 720, 000 
> @l- Total reimbursable obligations... 5 rk eleten Bt ai 834, 940 | 740, 000 840, 000 
apay | Total obligations... Aa oeed. 1 _....-| 201, 203,875 | 206,480,000 | 192, 801, 000 
| | | 
Rate a As Pea) Set. 
a ba- ; . 
verve Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 


, We have before us this afternoon the Department’s budget estimate, 
One 19 DEK , M gS Uae 
60, for National Guard pernonneh, Army. We have Maj. Gen. 


nute ere: : rq: : 
Edgar C. {rickson, Chief of the National Guard Bureau. 
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‘ re ; ; . budge' 

I assume, General, you have a statement you wish to present ty will be 
the committee. “0 OF 

¥ _ "er" - r e - ing, 

General Erickson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. nant 

Mr. SHepparD. You may proceed with your statement without than 
interruption. You make the statement as you see fit. ment: 

: ‘ ‘: . Burea 
GENERAL STATEMENT OF CuiEF, National Guarp Burgav | jr de: 

General Erickson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this} Wit 
opportunity to again appear before you to report the activities of the } sequet 
National Guard Bureau. We are here today to request funds for } vanizs 
support of National Guard personnel, Army during fiscal 1960. Mr 

As you gentlemen know, the National Guard Bureau is the joint} (Tb 
agency through which the Department of the Army and the Depart-]| Ger 


ment of the Air Force maintain relations with the Army National 
Guard and the Air National Guard in the 49 States, the District of 
Columbia, Territory of Hawaii, and Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 

The National Guard Bureau is organized pursuant to a joint agree. 


arms 
of De 
Infan 


ment between the Department of the Army and the Department of the | No 
Air Force. It consists of the Office of the Chief, National Guard } inde 
Bureau; an Army division; and an Air Force division. the p 

There are 90 officers and 272 employees in the National Guard | tiont 
Bureau. As 

The Chief, National Guard Bureau is responsible for the organiza- | The ’ 
tion and operation of the National Guard Bureau. As the advisor to | pore 
the Chief of Staff, Department of the Army, and Chief of Staff, | ynde 
Department of the Air Force, he personally or through his deputy] Th 
participates with the Army Staff and Air Force Staff in the formula- | this; 
tion, development, and coordination of all programs, policies, prin- | ¢ryc 
ciples, concepts, and plans pertaining to or affecting the National } hoye 
Guard. 1959. 

I can now report that all of the enlisted men in the Army National | yoy 
Guard except those who are waiting to enter the 6-month training | ° 4, 
program have completed basic combat training with the Active Army | yf, 
or its equivalent in the National Guard. All organizations of the | tho, 
Army National Guard are now engaged exclusively in unit training. | jo}, 

These significant advances in training, plus the reorganization of | 
the entire National Guard under the pentomic structure, insures } yj): 
that upon mobilization, the divisions and organizations of the Army M 
National Guard will meet their mobilization schedules in prompt sup- | thoy 
port of the Strategic Army Force of the Regular Army. Ch, 

The fiscal 1960 Army National Guard budget conforms with the | y 


new Department of Defense budget structure. The Army National 
Guard fiscal 1959 budget structure has been changed and is being 
presented for fiscal 1960 under two new appropriations. They are 
“National Guard Personnel, Army,’’ and ‘Operation and Mainte- 
nance, Army National Guard,” with requests for $191,961,000 and 
$146 million respectively, for a total of $337,961,000, as compared to 
fiscal 1959 Army National Guard appropriation of $342,093,000. _ 
The President’s budget, ‘‘National Guard personnel, Army,” which 
I will present today, supports expenses for pay, allowances, clothing, 
subsistence, gratuities, travel, and related expenses for personnel of 
the Army National Guard while undergoing training. The second 
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budget, “Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard,” which 
vill be presented at a later date, supports logistical expenses of train- 
ing, organizing and administering the Army National Guard; including 
maintenance, operation, and repairs to structures and facilities other 
than armories; supply, ‘operation, repair, and maintenance of equip- 
ment ; technician employment; expenses of the National Guard 
Bureau; and the costs of the National Guard portion of the Army 
air defense program. 
ORGANIZATION 


With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to change the 
sequence in the charts that we have and start with the one on or- 
ganization. 

Mr. SHepparp. Proceed. 

(The chart referred to follows on p. 228.) 

General Erickson. The National Guard is a combination of the 
ums and services. This chart shows on the left the organization as 
of December 31, 1958. It comprised 5,306 units organized as shown: 
Infantry in blue, Artillery in red, Armor in yellow, and all other in 
green. 

Now shown is the comparable organization as it will finally exist 
mder the reorganization. The budget i is based upon conversion to 
the pentomic structure, which when ‘completed will effect the reduc- 
tion to 4,042 units, as shown. 

As you see, the 21 Infantry and 6 Armored divisions remain intact. 
The Infantry units absorb the greatest relative reduction under the 
rorganization. Each Infantry division will have 27 fewer units 
under the pentomic structure. 

The Army National Guard is now in the process of accomplishing 

this nationwide organizational conversion to conform to the pentomic 
structure of the Active Army. It is anticipated that all States will 
have initiated phasing into the pentomic concept by the end of fiscal 

1959, and that this conversion will be completed by the end of fiscal 
year 1960. 

Are there any questions on that chart ? 

Mr. Forv. Am I correct that although the units have been reduced, 
there i is no reduction in personnel other than the 40,000 included in 

he budget ? 

"Gaara Ertckson. We have 400,000 in these 5,300 units, and we 
vill have 400,000 in the 4,042 units. 

Mr. Forp. So the only difference, then, is the number of units, not 

thenumber of spaces. 

General Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr, Surpparp. Proceed with your statement. 
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FEDERAL OR STATE MISSION 


General Ertckson. The National Guard, as you know, has a dual 
mission. al ile 

This Federal, or mobilization, mission is, and I quote: 

To provide trained units and qualified individuals available for active duty in 
time of war or national emergency in support of the Army’s war plans and at 
such Other times as the national security may require augmentation of the 
Active Forces. | 2 ‘ ares ; r 

In connection with this Federal mission and in accordance with 
existing law, the Army National Guard is “an integral part of the 
first line of defense.’ 

The Federal or State mission of the National Guard of the several 
States as recognized by the Department of the Army is— 

To provide units organized, equipped, and trained to function efficiently at 
existing strength in the protection of life and property and the preservation 
of peace, order and public safety under competent orders of Federal or State 
authorities. 

Relative to the mobilization readiness of the Army National Guard 
under its Federal mission, I would like to briefly review for you the 
present status of the National Guard program and the essential as- 
pects of the fiscal 1960 budget request. 


STRENGTH OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


The budget request for “Nationa] Guard personnel, Army,” of 
$91,961,000 will support a beginning strength of 400,000, an ending 
strength of 360,000, with an input of 28,000 recruits into the six-month 


training program. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS DURING 1958 AND 1959 


Before proceeding with the fiscal 1960 budget for “National Guard 
personnel, Army,” I would like to review for you certain accomplish- 
ments during fiscal 1958 and the first half of fiscal 1959. 

This strength chart shows that fiscal 1957 commenced with 
strength of 404,000, progressed to an alltime high of 434,000 of 
March 31, 1957, and dropped to 422,000 in June to meet the pro- 
gramed end strength for fiscal 1957 of 425,000. Strength was reduced 
in fiscal 1958 to meet the appropriated strength of 400,000. The year- 
end strength on June 30, 1958, was 394,329. 

This is added now: This lower figure was reached by restricting 
recruiting during the last month and one-half of the fiscal year and 
transferring certain men to the inactive National Guard. The aver- 
age strength for fiscal year 1958 was 408,383. The January 31, 1959, 
strength was 392,000. The dotted blue line projects the strength to 
400,000 by June 30, 1959, and the year-end strength presently pro- 
gramed within the congressional appropriation for fiscal year 1959. 

The broken red line indicates that the budget request for fiscal 
year 1960 will support a beginning strength of 400,000 and an end 
strength of 360,000. The reduction of 40,000 will be accomplished 
by curtailment of recruiting of non-prior-service personnel during 
fiscal 1960. 

RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


This next chart shows the fiscal 1960 recruitment program for the 
Army National Guard. The beginning strength is 400,000 and the 
ending strength is 360,000, a net loss of 40,000. Seven sources of en- 
listed gains are shown; first, 6-month trainees enlisted in fiscal 1960 to 
take training in fiscal 1960; second, 6-month trainees enlisted in fiscal 
1960 deferred to take training in fiscal 1961; third, nonobligated 
veterans; fourth, RFA obligors; fifth, transfers to an active status 
from the Inactive National Guard; sixth, those who enlist in the guard 
from other reserve components; and seventh, those who enlist from 
miscellaneous sources, which includes men who enlist in the Eskimo 
Scout battalions in Alaska, those with technical skills who enlist who 
are between the ages of 26 and 35, and so forth. 

(The chart follows:) 


Budgeted fiscal year 1960 recruitment program 


Reema aati a cas 400, 000 

a ase a 102, 000 
Gains 

RM ec) Mie cht: |: en ae es EE ne NE ee 7, 000 

2. 6-months training deferred to fiscal year 1961__-..___.-____-__- 14, 000 

Re. CR a cen as aa wc ee capi inca ea ics aetna cee element 10, 000 

SMU RRA cn a 15, 000 

5. Transferred from inactive National Guard_____--______-----_-- 6, 000 

6. Enlisted from other reserve components____---.-------------- 7, 000 

NRE each Bk ie en a ig ee ep Ba ee 3, 000 

MP GEAL WRIA so oto oa a rae sae eneaeeeuaceale 62, 000 

Reduction required to reach program strength_.__.___--------------- —40, 000 


ee OD a I TN 360, 000 
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The first category of “take six” are those who enlist and take their 
training 

Mr. Sueprarp. Pardon me just a moment. I am not used to this 
phraseology. What do you mean by “take six” ? 

General Ertcxson. The men who have no previous military service 
who volunteer to enlist in the National Guard, take 6 months’ train. 
ing in the same fiscal year in which they enlist, and come back to their 
unit. 

Mr. Suepparp. Proceed, please. 

General Erickson. We procured 22,000 of these in fiscal 1987, 
34,000 in fiscal 1958, and will procure 26,000 under the OSD ap. 
portionment program for this fiscal year. The fiscal 1960 budget 
request greatly curtails the procurement of 6-month trainees, since 
only 7,000 can be enlisted in fiscal year 1960 to enter 6-month train- 
ing in fiscal 1960. 

I have dwelt at some length on strength and 6-month training be- 
vause I am sure you realize their key importance to the future role of 
the National Guard. 





TRAINING PROGRESS 


This next chart shows the training progress of the Army Na- 
tional Guard primarily in the enlisted forces. 

(The chart referred to follows on p. 233.) 

General Erickson. By the end of fiscal 1959, as shown on the right 
of this chart, the Army National Guard will be entirely composed of 
men with prior service, those who have enlisted for 6 months’ active 
duty training, and men who have completed more than 2 years of 
National Guard training. 

In summary, nearly 100 percent of the guard will have completed 
individual basic combat training or its equivalent by June 30, 1959. 
Some of the men included in the red segment of the chart will still 
be in basic training with the Active Army, and some will be waiting 
to enter the 6-month training program. 

Contrast this with June 30, 1956, as shown on the left of this chart. 
Using the same criteria, only 66 percent of the guard had completed 
basic combat training or its equivalent, including 24 percent who had 
prior service or active duty training. 

This training status has permitted the National Guard to devote 
all of its efforts to unit training in fiscal 1959 and provides assurance 
that it can meet training standards of readiness upon mobilization. 
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DRILL ATTENDANCE 


As you also know, the entire Army National Guard participates i 
48 drills annually and a minimum of 15 days’ field training. The per 
centage of attendance at training has been outstanding. Drill a 
tendance has increased, and in the first half of fiscal 1959, it was per. 
formed at approximately 90.5 percent, an increase of 214 percent over 
the programed level. 

Attendance at field training has continued at approximately 
percent. 

SCHOOL PROGRAM 


The Army National Guard has conducted for many years an exten. 
sive school program, including attendance of 8,000 officers and ma 
each year in Active Army service schools, and about 1,600 at Army 
area schools, Army service schools are the principal school activity, 
to which approximately 85 percent of the funds in the school program 
are allotted. National Guard attend the same courses as Active Army 
personnel. The courses vary in length for an average of 3 months 
They consist primarily of basic, advanced, and refresher courses for 
officers, and specialized and technical courses for enlisted men, to 
qualify these officers and enlisted students in their military assign- 
ments. 

Army area schools are conducted primarily in enlisted specialist 
courses, such as those for auto mechanics, clerks, and cooks. 

The high points of our school program are the officer candidate 
schools. The National Guard has three officer candidate programs 
An enlisted man may attend the 22-week Regular officer candidate 


course or the special 11-week officer candidate course, both conducted 
by the Active Army, or he may attend a Department of the Army | 
approved State officer candidate school, now being conducted in #2 
States. The U.S. Infantry School furnishes the lesson material for 
these schools and, in addition, grades all examination papers. Calen- 
dar year 1959 enrollment in these State officer candidate schools is 
estimated at 3,000 cadets. 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


I have covered the major activities of our National Guard program 
in fiscal 1958 and 1959. I would now like to proceed with the items 
in our budget estimate for fiscal 1960. The $192 million request com- 
pared to the 1959 obligation program of $205.7 million supports the 
cost of our program with a beginning strength of 400,000, an ending 
strength of 360,000, for an average strength of 380,000. The estimate 
provides armory drill and field training support for the reduced 
—— at approximately the same rate of attendance as in fiscal year 


OBJECTIVES OF PROGRAM 


T will now present to you the objectives of our program as they 
relate to the request for funds. 

The request for $192 million provides funds for clothing, including 
uniform allowances for officers; pay and allowances, subsistence, 
travel, and transportation for 343,400 trainees at annual field training; 
319,200 man-years of weekly drill attendance; 7,300 guardsmen attend- 
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ing Army service schools, and 600 at Army area schools. It also pro- 
rides for the input of 28,000 trainees to the 6 months training program. 
Twenty-one thousand of these will have enlisted in fiscal year 1959. 

The decrease of $13.8 million below fiscal 1959 is reflected in the 
input of 27,000 less trainees during fiscal 1960 into the 6 months’ 
training program; and reduction of armory drill and field training 
sipport because of the lower strength, and a 17 percent decrease in 
theschool training program. 
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In summary, the Army National Guard today is well equipped, 










exten. | its members are better trained, and possess more and better training 
d men } facilities than ever before in its long history. It has become a truly 
Army | Ready Reserve. All this reflects the sustained support over the years 
tivity, | on the part of the Congress, the Department of the Army, and the 
ogram f States. This force, with its trained personnel and its equipment and 
Army } facilities, has been achieved at a Federal and State cost of several 






nillion dollars. Weare proud of this record of your National Guard. 
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That concludes my statement. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 






Mr. Suerparp. The justification sheets will be inserted in the rec- 
ord at this point. 
(The justifications follow :) 
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Lidate 
ucted 7000 Muiritary PERSONNEL Costs 
Army Fe 
in 4) Budget program summary, direct obligations 
1 for l sd 
, | Estimate 
alen- Project Actual, 
: or sub- | Title fiscal year 
als 1s project 1958 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
ieee Ba 8 Bae ye Re eek ee ee won 
7011 Pay and allowances, field training..............-..-- $38, 850, 441 } $38, 001, 000 $37, 516, 000 
2 | Pay and allowances for duty with Regular Army | | 
| _and school attendance...............-.-- Saddawebua |} 10,104,925 | 11, 704, 000 9, 768, 000 
713 | Pay during drills................--.---.....--.--.---] 91,039,828 | 95, 789, 000 92, 830, 000 
ram 014 | Pay and allowances, Federal status... ...-...-..--.- j} 22, 122, 085 23, 768, 000 19, 491, 000 
= ECO URs, UOISGS TORO. 5 a. nandevedacenecnancen 162, 117, 279 169, 262, 000 159, 605, 000 
5 - ‘ | Ee | 
; th W21 | Travel, National Guard... ........-.-..-..-.----..-- 4, 381, 656 4, 635, 000 4, 436, 000 
ea € me s-aravel, Federal status...........-......--<-..s nabs -| 4, 435, 534 4, 345, 000 3, 331, 000 
ding Babtccel: yerdiees M00... oc cccceccaccccnnctcnnn 8, 817, 190 8, 980, 000 7, 767, 000 
nate P _-—_—_—__—_— =_ —— -|——- - 
iced 7031 Other military personnel costs...........-.-------.- 228, 094 174, 000 | 218, 000 
year 7041 | Subsistence of the National Guard_.-_...-..------..- 7, 838, 504 9, 183, 000 | 9, 597, 000 
42 | Subsistence, Federal status...............---..------ 4, 974, 578 8, 007, 000 6, 609, 000 
Subtotal, Weoiees TOM... .. cecccsccccudencsuces 12, 813, 082 17, 190, 000 16, 206, 000 
1051 | Individual clothing, National Guard__........------ 9, 449, 521 1, 671, 000 | 3, 633, 000 
} y 02 | Individual clothing, Federal status..............-.-- 7, 033, 769 | 8, 463, 000 4, 532, 000 
ne | Oo a 
ERIDSOCUE, TUNOUG 7000. ca sa nccddscescwancsasude 16, 483, 290 | 10, 134, 000 8, 165, 000 
ling Total direct obligations... ......-------------- 200, 458,935 | 205,740,000 | 191, 961, 000 
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Fiscal year 1960 strength plan 
er rc cn nn ee eee ee, 
| Aggregate 


ACDUTRA| Paid drij 
Enlisted 
men 


Officers and 
warrant 
officers 








ete ities BS): 9% 24 
— 
37, 00 363, 000 400, 000 
358, 600 395, 600 
7 oop 
36, 800 
| 36, 600 
November oat 36, 400 
December 36, 200 
36, 000 
35, 800 
35, 600 


354, 600 391, 600 
350, 900 387, 700 
346, 800 383, 400 
344, 000 380, 400 
341, 600 377, 800 
339, 600 375, 600 
337, 300 373, 100 
336, 100 371, 700 
35, 400 336, 200 371, 600 
35, 200 | 334, 000 369, 200 
35, i 325, 000 360, 000 


343, 642 | 379, 808 





36, 166 


| 
| 





Company size units 


Opening July 1, 1959 
Closing June 30, 1960 
Average fiscal year 1960 


Strength comparison with prior fiscal years 


1957 actual 1958 actual | 1959 planned 960 proposed 


End of year: 
j 36, 795 37, 942 7,000 
Enlisted 385, 383 356, 387 363, 000 
422, 178 394, 329 400, 000 


35, 933 37, 186 37, 600 
377, 538 371, 197 362, 400 


413, 471 408, 383 400, 000 








Unit comparison with prior fiscal years 


Se te a ede eae 
Opening Closing Average Net change 


Fiscal year 1958 —16 


Fiscal year 1959_--. 
Fsical year 1960 
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TRAINING PROGRAM ATTENDANCE 


Annual active duty for training 


End Schools | Federal Net Average | Factors | Attend- 
strength 


——————— 


Enlisted men: 
23,400 | 338, 456 
24,400 | 333, 056 
26,400 | 327,056 





22, 846 
10, 626 


33, 472 








343, 415 
Fiscal year 1958 (actual) 
ST Sent LU0P CReeRNIN) . .ccccneddebuiedmughionamaaenamceeanae iapataasoine cabanas: caelcuaammedarea 351, 133 


Armory drills 


Average | Service | Federal Net Factors | Attend- 
strength | schools status ance 


Percent 
Enlisted men 343, 642 1,144 18,166 | 324,332 88. 25 286, 223 
Officers 35, 059 


Fiscal year 1958 (actual) 
Fiscal year 1959 (estimated) 


Federal status program 


On board Man- 
Input Graduates end of months 
month 








Fiscal year 1960 input: 
July.... 
August 
September 
October 








2: 88 


January 
February 
March 
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Pay AND ALLOWANCES, FIELD TRAINING 
Direct obligations, budget project 7011 


Fiscal year 1958 $38, 850, 441 
Fiscal year 1959 $38, 001, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 $37, 516, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides pay and allowances for 343,415 trainees attending field training for 15 
consecutive days during July, August, September, and the following June. This 
project also covers pay and allowances for 3 additional days for advance and rear 
detachments, active duty for precamp conferences and precamp reconnaissanee, 
and 1 extra day pay and allowances for 30 percent of the trainees in units that may 
require 1 extra day’s travel to and from field training. 


SEC. 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
15 days: 
Officers and warrant officers, 
33,472 X 15 days X $19.65_ — _- $9, 865, 872 
Enlisted men, 309.9483&15 di ivs X 
NN en ae 
$34, 971, 255 
Extra day (30 percent): 
Officers and warrant officers, 
10,042 1 day X$19.65___._.-_- 
Enlisted men, 92,9831 day> 
$5.40 


502, 108 
—_—_—_—_——_ 699, 433 
— $35, 670, 688 
Hazard pay: 
Officers and warrant officers, 
bei i5 days < $6.57 - =. ...- 121, 315 


Enlisted men, 92 15 days X $1.77__ 2, 443 
’ a “ee 
a 123, 758 


Detachments: 
Officers and warrant officers, 2,678X3 days$20.39__ 1638, 813 
Enlisted men 24,7953 days X $6.52 484, 990 
648, 808 


Precamp conferences and reconnaissances 
Oflicers 1,8805 days X $27.61 Ee 190, 500 


FICA: Of the $37,516,000 requested $31,922,000 is estimated to be 
base pay and subject to an FICA tax 5 882, 656 


37, 516, 414 


Total, subproject 7011 87, 516, 000 


Fiscal year 1960 costs are less than fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 due 
to a decrease in personnel participating—fiscal year 1958 (actual) 366,146; fiscal 
year 1959 (estimated) 351,133; fiscal year 1960 (estimated) 343,415. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES FOR Duty WITH REGULAR ARMY AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
Direct obligations, budget project 7012 
Fiscal year 1958 $10, 104, 925 


Fiscal year 1959 11, 704, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 9, 768, 000 
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SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides pay and allowances for National Guardsmen in attendance at schools, 
committee and board meetings, participation in Army-conducted command post 
exercises, participation in rifle and pistol matches, and ferrying aircraft. 


SEC. 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Aver- | 

age Student | Travel | Leave 
course days days days 
days | 


i eeiecitsenerennaeemtsnestcn 
Army service schools: 
Officers. . 3, § ) 312, 640 | 19, 540 358, 364 | $17.21 $6, 167, 444 
Enlisted...--------------} | 323,000 | 17, 000 2, 676, 776 


Army area and oversea com- 
mand schools: 

Officers... ' Stccews ams 4 2, 800 oo 3, 20. 35 65, 120 

Enlisted... -..-- 22, 400 800 1, 600 24, § 5. 67 140, 616 


eee oa Rare sees cae a noon Sagara 205, 736 
| 











Command post exercises : 
Tactical type: 
Officers, 2,347 times 3 days times $27.40 per day $192, 923 
Enlisted men, 2,128 times 3 days times $10.45 per day 66, 713 
Special security force reconnaissance: Officers, 1387 times 3 days 
times $25 per day 10, 275 


269, 911 
380 


Rifle and pistol teams: 
National matches: 
Rifle team: (10 members per team) 520 officers 
men times 20 days, at average cost of $15 per 
Pistol team: (7 members per team) 294 officers and enlisted 
men times 12 days, at average cost of $15 per day__------ 
Administrative detachment: 56 officers and enlisted men 
times 35 days, at average cost of $12.50 per day 


Total 


Ferrying aircraft : 
SCAMP (depot maintenance 150 aircraft scheduled for SCAMP, 
fiscal year 1960) active duty and flight pay, major: 
Average TDY 3 days to deliver 450 _ ee Rae els be 
Average TDY 8 days to pick up 450 ~ =900 days times $32.58_ -- “v 
PICA tax: Of the $9,768,000 requested $6,000,000 is estimated to be 
base pay and subject to an FICA tax__--..------~.----~--~------ 165, 


, 


Total, subproject 7012 9, 768, 000 


Student participation in service, area and oversea command schools has de- 
(teased in fiscal year 1960 by approximately 1,900; average course lengths have 
temained comparable. 


88181—59—pt. 3——_16 
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Payine DurIne DRILLS 


Direct obligations budget project 70138 


Fiscal year 1958 $91, 039, 828 
Fiscal year 1959 95, 789, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides basic pay for attendance at 48 armory drills for all units; admin. 
istrative function pay for officers commanding organization where duties 
include discipline, supervision of administrative assistants, preservation of 
equipment, maintenance of organizational records, etc. 


SEC. 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Number Drills Pay per drill Total 


Armory drills (all units): 
Officers and warrant officers 
Enlisted men 





Administrative function pay 
Administrative function'pay factors are based upon the following criteria as 
contained in NGR 58: 


(1) Commanders of battalion and higher organizations: 
(a@) Having assigned to their headquarters for administration 
and training, 2 or more companies or battery size units. $230.0 
(b) Having assigned to their headquarters for administration 
and training, less than 2 companies or battery size units. 115.0 
(2) Unit or detachment commanders when the assigned strength on 
the last day of the month is— 
(a) Less than 35 members, $10 per month 
(b) 35 or more but less than 70, $15 per month 
(c) 70 members or more, $20 per month 
Officers : 
400 at $115 each 
800 at $172.50 each 
ND OR en ON rs SR aires cs adler A Basins de ch tan dAd-  aeelbadis Gb 


Subtotal i 1, 221, 300 


——— 


92, 829, 654 
4-346 


Total, subproject 7013 


The decrease in this project is due to a lower average strength in drill pay 
status. The fiscal year 1960 armory drill pay estimate will provide for an est 
mated average of 319,179 guardsmen attending 48 paid drills compared to 328,731 
estimated in fiscal year 1959 and an actual of 340,597 in fiscal year 1958. 





39, 828 
89, 000) 


230, 00 
115, 00 


115, 00 
72. 00 


30), 00 


6, 000 
8, 000 
7, 300 
1, 30 
9, 654 
+346 


0, 000 


] pay 
| esti- 
8,781 
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The estimated paid drill attendance is determined in the following manner: 


Average strength 
Officers and warrant officers 36, 166 
Leas: Service schools —1, 107 


35, 059 
x94 
————__ 82, 956 

I a a a 343, 642 

Less : 

Fiscal year 1958 Federal status carryover____.._________ —6, 708 
Fiscal year 1959 Federal status input —11, 458 
—1,144 


324, 332 
286, 223 
Total estimated participation 319, 179 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES, FEDERAL STATUS 


Direct obligations, budget project 7014 
Fiscal year 1958 $22, 122, 085 
Fiseal year 1959 23, 768, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 19, 491, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides basic pay and employer’s contribution to Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefit’s Act for 51,400 trainees participating in the 6-month training 
program at Active Army training installations in a Federal status under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code section 672. The estimate provides 
for a carryover of 23,400 trainees from fiscal year 1959, and for a 28,000 trainee 
input during fiscal year 1960. 


SECTION 2, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Fiscal year 1959 carryover: 
23,400 trainees=80,500 man-months at $84.50___ $6, 802, 250 
FICA tax at 2% percent 
Leave rations, 10,000 15 days X $1.10 
$7, 137, 306 
Fiscal year 1960 input: 
28,000 trainees= 137,500 man-months at $84.50__ 11, 618, 750 
FICA tax at 2% percent 290, 469 
Leave rations, 25,000 15 days x $1.10 412, 500 
; ——_——————-_ 12, 321, 719 
FICA adjustment at 2% and 3 percent: 
143,000 man-months July—December 
X $84.50 x 2% percent -- --- $302, 088 
75,000 man-months January-June 
X $84.50 3 percent 190, 125 
—_——— ——_—_——. 492, 213 
218, 000 — 460, 525 
fo 31, 688 
19, 490, 713 
+ 287 


Total, subproject 7014 19, 491, 000 


Fiscal year 1959 plans are for 44,000 guardsmen entering the 6-month training 
program. ‘The fiscal year 1960 program supports a planned carryover of 23,400 
from fiscal year 1959, an input of 28,000 during the fiscal year, and phases a 
planned carryover of 11,000 into fiscal year 1961. 
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TRAVEL, NATIONAL GUARD 


Direct obligations, budget project 7021 


Fiscal year 1958 $4, 381, 656 
Fiscal year 1959 . 4, 635, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 4, 436, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides travel for National Guardsmen attending field training, schools, 
precamp conferences, command post exercises, committees and boards, hospitali- 
zation of personnel, rifle and pistol matches, and ferrying of aircraft. 


SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Annual active duty for training: Total trainees 343,415 of which ap- 
proximately 29 percent (99,949) will require movement by commer- 


cial carrier: 99,949 trainees at $29.37 average cost $2, 935, 502 


School travel___- 1, 152, 970 


Cost 





Army service schools ‘ , OF . 06 $1, 127, 770 
Army &rea and overseas command schools 00 | . 06 25, 200 


Active duty for training, precamp conference: 1,380 officers for 600 
miles (average field training mileage), at $0.06 per mile $49, 680 
Command post exercises, travel: 
Tactical type: 4,475 personnel times 600 (average 
distance round trip) times $0.06 $161, 100 
Special Security Force reconnaissance: 137 personnel 
times 100 (average distance round trip) times $0.06__ 822 


Committees and boards, travel to active duty: 

Estimated requirement of 45 trips by National Guard officers 
for travel from home to active duty and return in connection 
with active duty while attending meetings of the General Staff 
Committee on National Guard Policy, Reserve Forces Policy 

3oard, Promotion Board, and National Guard Bureau Policy 
Boards. 
Based on fiscal year 1958 experience of $155.55 per trip, the 
EIRENE I es be oe elena 
Hospitalization, travel: Based on fiscal year 1958 experience of $2,771, 
the requirement for fiscal year 1960 is_________--__---------~-..- 
Rifle and pistol teams: 
National matches: 814 National Guard personnel to 
travel average round trip of 2,100 miles, at $0.06___ $102, 564 
Administrative detachment: 56 National Guard per- 
sonnel to travel average round trip of 400 miles, 
at $0.06 


lerrying aircraft: SCAMP (depot maintenance) : 
150 aircraft scheduled for SCAMP, fiscal year 1960 
(average miles, 667). at $0.06 X2...........~......... $12, 006 
Average temporary duty, 3 days to deliver_- 450 
Average temporary duty, 3 days to pick up 450 


900 
900 days temporary duty, at $12 per day per diem___- 


22, 808 


4, 436, 488 
— 488 


I lala 4, 436, 000 
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The decrease in fiscal year 1960 as compared to fiscal year 1959 is attributed 
to reductions in annual active duty for training, due to lower strength, and 
echool participation. 

TRAVEL, FEDERAL STATUS 


Direct obligations, budget project 7022 
Fiseal year 1958 $4, 435, 534 
Fiscal year 1959 5 


Fiscal year 1960 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides for travel of 51,400 trainees participating in the 6-month training 
program at Active Army training installations in a Federal status under provi- 
sions of title 10, United States Code, section 672. The estimate provides for a 
earryover of 23,400 trainees from fiscal year 1959, and for a 28,000 input during 
fiscal year 1960. Travel will be required for movement from the home station 
to Active Army training installations and return. Approximately 40 percent of 
the trainees, combat support troops, will complete training in three phases: the 
first phase in 2 months; the second phase will require transfer to other Active 
Army installations for military occupational specialty training for an addi- 
tional 2 months; for the third phase, trainees will be transferred to receive unit 
training for the final 2 months. The remaining 60 percent, combat troops, will 
complete all the training phases at one installation. 


SEC. 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


6-month basic training 


Number 
trainees 


Number Total 
miles each miles 


Travel to 2d phase of training 
Travel to 3d phase of training 
Return to home station 


400 
400 
800 


Fiscal year 1959 carryover: i 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Total miles, at $0.06 per Mile... ccsccucenccccass porns 


UE ok oad = 23, 264,000 | $1, 163, 200 


Fiscal year 1960 new Nm a 


Number of | Number of 
trainees miles each 


Total miles 


——$  _____. 


Travel to 2d phase of trz aining 10, 000 400 
Travel to 3d phase of training 8, 400 ’ 400 


Return to home station 17, 000 800 


Travel to training station. -_- Sdacoe 800 a 
| 49 a6 


43, 360, 000 ‘$2, 168, 000 


UNG ORS 00 O08 DOP TOMB. 5. caemcpasclutacracaseccaslasanseccesacns 


| 

{= 
Total mileage Ric ca ee ga Nien elite Rana 66, 624, 000 3, 331, , 200 
Roundoff. - ‘ee RES RLM son-e Ee eA 


es BHI FON Sic cnnted ices adi cease enter anae 3, 331, 000 


| | 


The decreased requirement in fiscal year 1960 is attributed directly to the reduction in the number of 
suardsmen participating in the 6-month training program. 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


Direct obligations budget project 7031 
Fiscal year 1958 
Fiscal year 1959 
Fiscal year 1960 
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SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides for pay and allowances of National Guard personnel hospitalized 
while in training status, except for sickness occurring during armory drills, In 
addition, this subproject also provides for death gratuities as authorized by 
Public Law 108, 8ist Congress, and severance pay for physical disability, 


SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Pay and allowances while hospitalized: Fiscal year 1960 average ; 
strength, 379,808 X $0.45 (fiscal year 1958 rate of obligations) Fiscal 
Death gratuity pay: Claims (based on fiscal year 1958 obligations) —__ Fiscal 
Severance pay: Severance pay for members of the National Guard Fiscal 
separated for physical disability, pursuant to provisions of section 
402, Career Compensation Act of 1949 


Pro\ 
progra 
vision: 
over 0 
during 


Round up 


Total, subproject 7031 
Fiscal year 1960 requirements are based on fiscal year 1958 experience applied 
to fiscal year 1960 strength. 


SUBSISTENCE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Direct obligations budget project 7041 


Fiscal year 1958 
I a ei 
Fiscal year 1960 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides subsistence for enlisted National Guardsmen participating in training 
exercises, school programs, command post exercises, rifle and pistol matches, 
and while hospitalized. 


Fiseal 
28 
Li 


SEC, 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Trainees Days Rate | 





Annual active duty for training: 
Field rations..........- 309, 943 $1.19 
Combat rations, individual__.....---.----..------- 309, 943 1.93 
ne enc neweaneneCeee eee, 309, 943 2. 57 


Extra ration days (1 day/30 percent)_..................- 2, . 57 
Advance and rear detachments, rations..............--- 7 .19 


Inactive duty training: 
a tae 319, 179 .73 
Missile units 14, 755 .73 





ea NU IONS cc bgnereaeieers 


Army area schools: 


Command most enerctees 5.6 oe ooo ns so ces esc cecacue 
State officer candidate schools..............-.-.-------- 
Public L aw 108, subsistence requirements subsequent | 








1 Drills. 
2 Student days. 
3 Each, 
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There are approximately 6,500 less enlisted men participating in annual active 
duty for training exercises in fiscal year 1960. 

Support for weekend inactive duty training assemblies is greater than in 
fiscal year 1959. There are nine assemblies planned in fiscal year 1960 com- 
pared to six in fiscal year 1959. 


SUBSISTENCE—F'EDERAL STATUS 


Direct obligations, budget project 7042 


ATR SIN os soe ec pl oe ee See hn gah i caendemesereee $4, 974, 578 
NE ONT NN 8 a os cr de ts nis rpg ce pa teca ade gaat sae en tarde erat ice tiitinieaaases 8, 007, 000 
Fiscal year 1960____-_-_ cpg rs Pa ec a 6, 609, 000 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides subsistence for 51,400 trainees participating in the 6-month training 
program at active Army training installations in a Federal status under pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code 672. The estimate provides for a carry- 
over of 23,400 trainees from fiscal year 1959 and for a 28,000 trainee input 
during fiscal year 1960. 


SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


6-month basic training 
Fiscal year 1959 carryover: 


23,400 trainees equal 80,500 man-months X30 days___- 2, 415, 000 
Less: 
rave: GATE, Be DEBNbci ct ci ce Ree a —4, 000 
Pavel CR yi: ee WENO se ae he ee ede —7%, 360 
Travel Guys tO DOMG AIRCON... «2.4.50. cet —46, 800 
TOGO GAVE.0U 2 C05) deine eee ee —150, 000 
CN ce Ds Sel are ret. 1 2, 206, 840 
2,206,840 man-days X$1.13_______ eB Seo ical ae oe $2, 493, 729 


Fiscal year 1960 input : 
28,000 trainees equal 137,500 man-months X30 days__ 4, 125, 000 
Less : 


Travel days to training station.__......________ —56, 000 








pipe ype te hg ARs: at Dee ee aie en —10, 000 
“Ltavel Gaya 32 Ohbse.~ oe cc cccne pebaentannaliias aaiberiacts —8, 400 
LTOVGl GAVE G0. HOMO MAH OR 2 ccc cededcnmcunnxe —34, 000 
OU IR cr he ia ene ee A ee —375, 000 
Plea alti ela a a a 3, 641, 600 
3,641,600 man-days multiplied by $1.18.._...._-_.__._-__-________ 4, 115, 008 
IY asitica't Se asa iste cies i he i a a 6, 608, 737 
A a a a +263 
MOUNL MUUOOIGUL TOE silo cieriei ewan ds eine waaeaaawanunss 6, 609, 000 


Subsistence is provided at the rate of $1.13. Computations are based upon the 
Current field ration cost of $1.13 per day. Subsistence, as provided for, excludes 
days while in travel status. There is no provision herein for milk subsidy under 
Public Law 690, 83d Congress. Support is provided for 51,400 trainees in 
fiscal year 1960 (23,400 earryover from fiscal year 1959 and 28,000 input in 
fiscal year 1960) compared to 65,408 trainees in fiscal year 1959 (21,408 carry- 
over from fiscal year 1958 and 44,000 input in fiscal year 1959). 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING—NATIONAL GUARD 


Direct obligations, budget project 7051 

CII MUI «11 id tlie sald ee dldishenddabndiimhaneiebeemeehesatitins $9, 449, 521 
Fiseal PONE’? SOUS ooo ow cen ke a een dene bean diet 1, 671, 000 
I i a a ee a 3, 633, 000 
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SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides for the procurement of individual items of clothing for Army National 
Guard personnel and for the monetary uniform allowance for Army National 
Guard officers as prescribed under provision of Public Law 476, Armed Force 
Reserve Act of 1952. 

SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
AG 44 uniform, 47,728 * $28.85 (per issue) --.---------- $1, 376, 953 
Accessory group, 14,899 $6.50 (per issue)------------- 96, 844 
Belts, 325,000+-6 percent stock x $0.30 (per belt) 103, 350 
Socks, 325,000 $0.60 (per pair) 195, 000 
Boots, 19,000 «$6.70 (per pair) 127, 300 
Schools (service school attendants) 3,800$14.90 (per 

issue) 56, 620 
Shirts, poplin, 301,574 $2 (per shirt) 603, 148 
Other items, 36,000 $1.06 (per issue) 38, 160 

—_—————— $2, 597, 375 
Uniform allowance 
Initial allowance: 
Experience indicates that approximately 44 percent 
of the gross officer gain will receive the initial allow- 
ance of $200. 
Fiscal year 1960 officer procurement requirement, 
5,300 X 44 percent X $200____ $466, 400 
Active duty allowance: 
Experience indicates that approximately 46 per- 
cent of the officers attending service schools receive 
the $100 duty allowance. 
Fiscal year 1960 service school attendance, 4,108 X46 
percent X $100 189, 000 
Replacement allowance: 
Experience indicates that approximately 21 percent 
of the average officer strength will receive the re- 
placement allowance. 
Fiscal year 1960 average strength 36,166 X21 percent X 


379, 800 1, 035, 200 


Total, project 7051 


Clothing requirements (boots, service, combat russet) are required for issue 
to veterans due to regulations and health standards which require that boots, 
when worn, not be reissued to other personnel of the Armed Forces. The int- 
crease in fiscal year 1960 as compared to fiscal year 1959 is attributed to procure 
ment of AG shade 44 clothing and accessories. Credit for clothing returned to 
shelf stock by returning 6-month trainees has been taken. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING—F EDERAL STATUS 


Direct obligations, budget project 7052 


Fiscal year 1958 $7, 033, 769 
Fiscal year 1959 8, 463, 000 


Fiscal year 1960 


SECTION 1. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides for TA 21-1 individual clothing, accessories, and equipment items, 
plus additional items required to bring issues into balance with issue allowance 
contained in TA 21-1 peace (AR 135-460) for 28,000 Federal status trainees t0 
be equipped in total at training centers. 
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SECTION 2. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
6-month basic training 


98,000 trainees x $161.85 (cost of uniform issue) 


Total 
Roundup 


Total, subproject 7052 


The estimate provides for the necessary items of clothing issued by the Army 
to the trainee in the conduct of his 6-month training tour. The dollar value 
of the Army issue to an inductee is greater than the National Guard allow- 
ance in view of the quantities and types of clothing items issued. 

The dollar requirement reflected for the fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 are 
in relation to National Guard participation in the program with inputs of 
44.972 in fiscal year 1958, 44,000 in fiscal year 1959, and 28,000 in fiscal year 1960. 


yl 


Reimbursable activities 


Estimate 
Actual, 
Source of reimbursements fiscal year 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 


From other Federal accounts: 
Department of the Army 22, 7 0 
Other 261, 036 $250, 000 


Total, other Federel accounts...:.....<c-cccaseckcccccuc | 283, 759 | 250, 000 280, 000 
Pe OMG OER) MOPOON «i. .0cne<nacacmadnsetevesscassuas 551, 181 490, 000 560, 000 
| 





Total, retuiburseiieste. ¢ ccc scsacec esse elsilin 834, 940 


Reimbursements from other Federal accounts (Department of Agriculture) 
are for authorized issue of additional quantities of milk in excess of normal 
allowance for troop feeding. 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources are for subsistence furnished Army 
National Guard officers during annual active duty for training. 


ORGANIZATION, SIZE, AND MISSION OF GUARD 


Mr. SHerparp. General, I realize you have covered this generally 
in your prepared statement, but I wish now you would briefly sum- 
marize for the committee the organization, size, and actual military 
missions of the Army National Guard. 

General Ertckson. As I said before, on the left this chart [referring 
to organization chart] shows the organization of the National Guard 
as of now. Only five States have started to reorganize. That is 
just about as it is now. The reorganization which, as I say, will be 
initiated in fiscal 1959 and which we anticipate will be completed 
In fiscal year 1960, will bring about a change to the organization 
shown on the right, 4,042 units. 

This organization was planned on a 400,000 strength. We have 
units in that organization and in that plan which will be up as high 
as 84 percent, some down as low as 52 percent. The units in what 
we call the first and second priority will be at from 71 to 84 percent 
of strength. Those are units that are in the air defense program, 
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that is, the missile battalions, units that will be immediately called 
to active duty to support the Regular Army, and six divisions—five 
infantry divisions and one armor ‘division—in a second priority at 71 
percent. Also in the second priority at 71 percent we have a large 
percentage of our supporting units, that is non-divisional support- 
ing units, such as engineers, signal, MP, field artillery, separate tank 
battalions and separate cavalry regiments, and so forth. 

We have a third priority in which we have the remaining 21 divi- 
sions. Those 21 divisions are at strengths averaging 60 percent. We 
have some units that are not immediately needed or not needed 80 

arly, at a strength of from 52 to 55 percent. Those are nondivisional 
units. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would prepare and insert in the record at 
this point a counterpart of the chart you have shown us for analysis 
by the committee at the time they are looking over your presentation 
and their adjudication of it. Also, if you will, I would like you to 
explain to us in detail the actual military missions of the Arm 
National Guard, what are the missions which are presently assigned, 
if there have been any changes in the past year, and what are they 
now, and what is your preparedness and readiness to fulfill those 
missions. 

(The information requested follows :) 


FURTHER EXPLANATION OF THE ORGANIZATION CHART 


In the infantry division the number of company size units has been reduced 
from 114 to 87. This loss was principally in the conversion of the 3 organic 
regiments of 3 battalions, each totaling 20 companies to 5 battle groups of only 
7 companies each. There remain 21 infantry divisions in the Army National 
Guard. 

The armored division unit loss was small, a reduction of only four companies, 
There remain six armored divisions in the Army National Guard. 

The regimental combat team has been converted to a battle group. The 
battle group consists of 7 company-size units as compared to 26 in the regi- 
mental combat team, for a loss of 19 units. The Army National Guard has li 
separate battle groups. 

Loss of additional company-size units was effected through the reduction 
in the overall number of brigade, group, battalion, and separate companies made 
available in the Army National Guard troop basis determined necessary to 
support the war plan. 

The reduction in total company-size units comprising the Army National 

Guard troop basis will require the continued aggregate strength of 400,000 in 
a paid-drill status to permit the manning of these units at the strength determined 
essential to meet mobilization objectives as required by our national policy and 
the war plan. 

The occupancy and utilization of all armories in which Federal funds have 
been expended will be accomplished in every State. In certain instances, it 
may be necessary to vacate State-owned, leased or rented facilities due to the 
loss in company-size units as a result of the reorganization. 


MISSIONS OF THE GUARD 


General Ertcxson. There has been no change in the mission, Mr. 
Chairman. As you know, the National Guard has two missions. It has 
the Federal mission and the State mission. The Federal mission can 
be summed up by saying it is an Active Reserve of the Army. It can 
be ordered to actual duty up to a certain number by the President of 
the United States if he declares a national emer gency, or in its entirety 
by the President of the United States after Congress has declared 4 
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national emergency. It becomes a part of the Army. Every man 
comes under the Army control and is subject to all the rules, regula- 
tions, instructions, and directives that are effective for the Regular 
Army soldier. 

On the day that the units go on active duty, the Governor loses all 
control of that unit. U p to the time they are ordered into actual 
Federal service, the Governor is the commander in chief of the Na- 
tional Guard units in his State. They are available to him for any 
service he may need them for in augmentation of the police forces, 
to carry out his police powers under his State constitution. They are 
available for disaster relief, the enforcement of law and order, the 
protection of life and property, and so forth. 


REQUIREMENT FOR LEBANON CRISIS 


Mr. SHepparp. In our recent experience in Lebanon, were you people 
called ee by the Chief of Staff or others to supply any components 
ofthe National Guard, irrespective of category / 

General Erickson. We were not, Mr. Chairman. 


RECRUITING OF GUARDSMEN 


Mr. SueprrarD. Do you experience any difficulty in attracting and 
retaining personnel with a high military potential? If you do, in 
what fields do you experience this diffic ulty ? 

General Erickson. We get two different groups of men. We get 
men who have had previous military service and we get men who have 
had no previous military service. I would like to point out that no 
man gets in the National Guard unless he volunteers. No man can be 
assigned to the guard. He must volunteer. We have been restricted 
in recruiting during the past year because we have not had the funds 
apportioned to the Bureau to take care of all of the non-prior-service 
men who desire to enlist to take the 6-month training program. We 
make special efforts to get men with previous service, and we have 
a quota for this fiscal year of 18,000 men who have a Reserve obliga- 
tion. 

As you know, there are two different types of obligation. There is 
the obligation that the man has who was inducted before August 9, 
1955, who is not required to participate in training. There is also 
the obligor who was inducted after August 9, 1955, who is required to 
participate. 

The Army has given the National Guard a 60-day period in which 
the guard has the sole right to enlist these people. We get their 
names from the separation centers. Those names are sent to the State 
adjutants general. The State adjutants general send them out to 
the unit commanders. In most States they require the unit commander 
to report that either he or one of his officers has contacted the man 
and either enlisted him or not enlisted him and, if not, why. 

We enlisted in that category in the first 6 months of fiscal year 
1959 a total of about 6,500. Our quota for the year, what we have 
set up as our revised program for the year, is 15,000. I believe we will 

each the 15,000. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What percent of your total strength that you have 
just recently referred to has had prior military service? Approxi- 












mately what percentage? If you do not have it accurately, you can 
supply it accurately for the record. If you have it accurately, I would 
like it now. 

General Erickson. Counting the 6-month trainees, by the end of 
fiscal year 1959 it will be 74 percent. The blue shows prior-service 
men of all sategories, and the red shows the men who have taken the 
6-month training program or are in the program or will be in the pro- 
gram on June 30. Seventy-four percent is the total. Forty percent is 
the total of prior-service men not counting the 6-month trainees. 

Mr. Suepparp. Counting the 6-month trainees, what would be the 
total ? 

General Erickson. Seventy-four percent. 

We will have photostatic copies made of these charts, Mr. Chair- 
man, and deliver them to the committee. 

Mr. Sueprarp. All right, and insert your response in the record. 

General Erickson. These charts were not ready this morning. 

(The charts referred to have been inserted in appropri iate. places 
in the general statement of General Erickson beginning on p. 285.) 





















EFFECTIVENESS OF GUARD IF CALLED INTO ACTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. SHepparp. How effective do you think the guard could be if 
called upon to support the Regular services as of now, hypothetically? 

General Erickson. It all depends upon the type of unit. We have 
engineer construction units now that can go out and do their job right 
now. They have men in them who know how to handle equipment, 
who work for construction companies, mining companies, and $0 
forth. Those units could go out and do that kind of work without 
any additional training. We have them do it every summer in field 
training. 

We have signal companies and signal construction units in which 
a large percentage of the men and officers work for the telephone com- 
pany. They can go out and set up a switchboard and run a line right 
now. To do that work they do not need any additional training. 

We have MP companies with a lot of State policemen in them that 
can also do a job. 

Our Infantry divisions, however, would require more time. We 
have artillery battalions that do an excellent job of shooting every 
summer in field training. 

So it depends upon the unit. It also depends upon what type of 
men the Army fill the units with when they are mobilized. If the 
71 percent unit is filled up with fully trained men who meet the MOS 
requirements it should not take many weeks before they are ready 
to go into advanced unit training. 

Mr. Suepparp. How long would you say it would take for those 21 
Infantry groups to be combat ready @ 

(Discussion off the record.) 











STATUS OF EQUIPMENT 





Mr. Suepparp. What is the present status of your equipment for 
the guard? Are they completely equipped insofar as necessity is 
concerned, as you would interpret the word “necessity” ? 
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General Erickson. We have equipment for our units sufficient to 
carry On our unit training. That is about as much equipment as the 
States can house and maintain. With the exception of a very few 
items which are in short supply, such as radar, and so forth, we are 
very well equipped. 


COMPLIANCE WITH CONGRESSIONAL AVERAGE-STRENGTH DIRECTIVE FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Sueprarp. Last year, as you know, the Congress put language 
in the bill requiring that the Army National Guard be maintained 
at an average strength of not less than 400,000 for the fiscal year 
1959. What has been your experience in complying with that 
directive ? 

General Erickson. As I stated before, our yearend strength, that 
is, our strength on January 31, was 392,000. We started the "fise al 
year with about 394,000. Much of this depends upon the number of 
men that we can put into the 6 months’ training program. We allot 
quotas to the States which the States fill and send to the tr aining 
centers. The first quarter of this year we had to base our quotas to 
the States on what was in the President’s budget last year, which 
was 22,000, As you know, the Appropriation Act passed sometime 
in August, and provided for 55,000, Fifty-five thousand 6 months’ 
trainees were the numbers we estimated would be needed to maintain 
an average strength of 400,000, but it was not until September that 
we received the apportionment from the Bureau of the Budget and 
found that we could put in 44,000, not 55,000, but 44,000. So the 

first quarter of the year we only enlisted on the basis of 22,000. The 
second quarter we enlisted on the basis of 44,000 a year. 

As of now, we will continue in the third and four quarters to base 
our quotas on the 44,000. 

We believe that the estimate we made of 55,000 is pretty nearly 
correct, and I think the fact that we are at only 392,000 on the 380th 
of January indicates that that was so. 

I believe if we had started out the fiscal year with quotas for the 
States on 6 months’ trainees based upon 55,000, we would have been 
at 400,000 at the end of calendar year 1958. 


APPORTIONMENT OF FUNDS 


Mr, Suerparp. One other question which emanates from your re- 
sponse and from what has occurred here in the allocation of funds. 
From the literal dollars and cents point of view, what has been the 
result in cost exclusive of anything else ? 

General Erickson. The cost factor of the 6 months’ trainees has 
not changed. We have a difference in the cost factor for this fiscal 
year in the armory training field because we find that during the 
first 6 months of this fiscal year we have had an average attendance at 
drill of 90.5 percent, which is 214 percent above the figure of 88 per- 
cent which was used in the estimate. 

We also find that our reenlistment rate has increased about 5 or 6 
percent, which means that because of longevity we have a higher 
tate of pay for those men who reenlisted than we had originally esti- 
mated. So in fiscal year 1959 we may have a problem. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. Would you say frankly that your problem had its 
origin in the fact of not havi ing your funds made available to you at 
the time they perhaps could have been made available? 

General Ertcxson. Not that particular problem, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What other problem would be involved ? That is 
what I am seeking. 

General Erickson. The only problem we have which is affected by 
not having the money made available is the 6 months’ training 
program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That in itself is important to the end result of your 
operation, is it not ? 

General Ertcxson. That is correct. 

Mr. Suerparp. General Duff, I wish you would provide for the 
record a statement indicating the status of the funds Congress pro- 
vided for this purpose on the same basis that we requested heretofore 
in the Reserve program, if you will, please. 

General Durr. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Status of funds, 6-month training and strength, fiscal year 1959 


Appropriated by Congress: 
1. For a 6-month training program supporting a carryover 
from fiscal 1958 of 21,900 trainees and an input in fiscal 
1959 of 55,000, representing a total of 308,700 man-months_ $51, 382, 000 
2. For increased costs in field training and armory drill (pay, 
travel, subsistence, other support costs) to maintain an 
end strength of 400,000 (37,000 officers and 363,000 en- 
I a a a sen iv ihalnlaoancersaniiodbcatsontiane +161, 172,000 





Tt UE i i ss re ede deed 212, 554, 000 








Apportionment and modifications by Bureau of the Budget: 
1. Apportioned for a 6-month training program supporting a 
carryover from fiscal 1958 of 21,408 trainees and an input 
in fiscal 1959 of 44,000, representing a total of 258,404 
IAS ONT a a a ae one ee a ee ee 42, 626, 000 
2. Apportioned for costs of field training and armory drill 
(pay, travel, subsistence, other support costs) to main- 
tain an end strength of 400,000 (35,000 officers and 
305,000: enlisted personnal) 65 o<.5. sis eens 1161, 897, 000 
3. Apportioned to meet cost of civilian pay increase for em- 
ployees in classified positions and Army, National Guard 











PT ae Ee le SAN eS RLS Li laa eee oe eee 5, 100, 000 
I ee kl ee 209, 623, 000 

4. Placed in budgetary reserve___________._________________ 2, 931, 000 
i a 212, 554, 000 








1Includes appropriation reimbursements. 


STRENGTH OF THE ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Suepparp. General Erickson, what is your presonal opinion 
regarding the strength of the Army National Guard as of the moment 
and under the limitations established ? 

General Ertcxson. The Army National Guard can maintain 3 
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strength of 400,000 if it is properly supported by funds being made 
avails able for 6-month trainees. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen of the committee, we have a communic: 
ion under date of February 6, 1959, addressed to Mr. Mahon, having 
‘0 do with the strength of the Army National Guard, which will be 
inserted in the rec ord at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D.C., February 6, 1959. 
Hon. GEoRGE H. MAHON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, House of 
Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: It is understood that during recent hearings before 
your subcommittee Congressman Sikes questioned the matter of compliance 
with congressional action with respect to an average strength of 400,000 for the 
Army National Guard for fiscal year 1959. The following detailed explanation 
of Department of Defense position on this matter has been prepared. 

At the time the congressional action was finalized on August 22, 1958, the 
paid strength of the Army National Guard was approximately 391,000. The 
Guard was implementing the manpower program contained in the President’s 
fiscal year 1959 budget which authorized an end fiscal year 1959 paid strength 
of 360,000. 

This office advised the Secretary of the Army on August 28, 1958, to submit 
a plan for maintaining the Army National Guard at an average strength of 
400,000 for fiscal year 1959. The National Guard Bureau was faced with the 
problem of making major revisions in the program it was operating under while 
at the same time keeping in mind, in the interest of sound management, the 
necessity for avoiding large fluctuations in strength and for making proper 
use of the resources available. The National Guard Bureau submitted a plan 
calling for a gradual buildup in strength to 402,000 at the end of April 1959. 
This plan was approved by the Secretary of the Army and submitted to the 
Department of Defense on September 15, 1958. While this plan called for the 
attainment of somewhat less than an average participating strength of 400,000 
for the entire year, in view of the circumstances it was considered an adequate 
and practicable plan, and as noted below, the total strength of the National 
Guard (including ready reservists of the guard) was at all times over 400,000. 
Furthermore, it was felt that the plan was consonant with the concept of the 
congressional action. Accordingly, the plan was approved by this office on 
October 8, 1958. 

In approving the plan, this office made one exception in the area of 6-month 
trainees. Instead of authorizing the 55,000 6-month trainees requested by the 
Army, 44,000 were authorized at that time. This modification was made after 
careful analysis in this office and it was felt that greater gains should be 
realized through the use of prior-service personnel than anticipated in the plan. 
However, the Department of the Army was informed that the plan would be 
kept under study and that any necessary steps would be taken to insure that 
the strength objectives called for by the plan would be attained. 

These strength goals called for by the plan have been attained through 
December 31, 1958, the last available strength report. In fact on this date the 
actual strength was approximately 4,000 in excess of the planned strength. 
Moreover, as indicated on the attached strength tabulation, the total strength 
of the Army National Guard (consisting of all guardsmen in the Ready Reserve) 
has at all timse been considerably in excess of 400,000. 

This office continues to keep the program under constant review and steps will 
be taken to assure that the original plan as submitted by the National Guard 
Burean is rigidly adhered to. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C. FINUCANE. 
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Army National Guard—Strength report, fiscal year 1959 


[In thousands] 
Ss | 
| Actual 
Month - 


Total Participat- | Nonparticj- 
strength ing pating 


440 392 

; 440) 391 

September 438 393 

October ae Siceaneeehis dade b 437 333 

November Rmebene es aee gel kk oawek wikia! 432 392 

December 434 392 
| 


Projected 


Total Partici- Nonparticl- 
strength pating ! pating 


January : 434 390 
February ae 438 394 
442 398 
446 402 
448 404 





1 Approved Army plan. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


Mr. SuHepparp. Realizing that the National Guard is under the con- 
trol of the Governors of the several States in peacetime, what control 
or review do you exercise in your capacity over organization, training, 
and utilization of the guard ? 

General Erickson. “My function is to promulgate and administer 
the policies of the Department of the Army in relation to the Army 
National Guard and of the Department of the Air Force in relation 
to the Air National Guard. I have a part of the formulation of those 
policies, but after the policies are once established it is my job to ad- 
minister them. 

My office has no command authority. We can make recommenda- 
tions to the Chief of Staff of both the Army and the Air Force on 
any matter that we think affects the Army or Air National Guard. 
The training is the responsibility of command, and rests with the 
commanders of the units. The commanding general of the Con- 
tinental Army Command is charged with the supervision of training, 
and for him we promulgate to the States training directives and tables 
of organization. We allot units to the States. This has been par- 
tic ularly an active function during the reorganization. 

Mr. Suerparp. As I interpret your answer, then, you can issue 
directives and instructions. That is what I assume from your re- 
sponse. Is that correct ? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir; based upon Army and Air Force 
policy. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Once a policy is established, you do have the author- 
ity to carry out that policy by the issuance of directives and instruc- 
tions as you see fit. Is that correct ? 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. 
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COST OF 400,000 STRENGTH 


Mr. Suerearp. What would be the additional cost by budget cate- 
gry to continue the strength of the Army National Guard at 400,000 
in 1960 ? 

General Ertcxson. I have it here, Mr. Chairman. I have it here for 
both personnel and O. & M. Personnel alone would be $48 million, 
of which $38 million is directly attributable to strength and $5 million 
for schoo] training. 

Mr. SHEppaRD. Questions starting on my right? 


USE OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Norreti. Mr, Chairman, I have one question. 

General, I know something about the great record of the National 
Guard in previous wars. I know we have always had in our different 
servicees—Navy, Army, Air Force, National Guard, Marine Corps, 
the WAVE’s and WAC’s as far as we have gone—services that any 
nation like ours should have. I have nothing but praise for them. I 
now that in the previous wars they have all done a tremendous 
grvice, and I compliment all of you, especially the National Guard. 

What will be the picture in the next war if we have one? I wish 
you would make a statement on that for the record. What will be 
thesituation? Will the guard have something to do in the next war? 

General Erickson. I feel the guard will have something to do in 
any war. Certainly the approved program of the Department of the 
Army includes using all of the National Guard to augment the Active 
Army. I have no quarrel with that. We must realize, also, that there 
isa possibility of nuclear attack on our very sensitive manufacturing 
areas in the United States. If cities in Massachusetts were bombed, 
for example, the first one the Governor would turn to would be the 
adjutant general, and he would want to know what he could do with 
the National Guard. 

If we look at the distribution of the National Guard units in 2,600 
communities all over the United States, we realize there is a potent 
fom of insurance in any disaster, whether it be in time of peace or 
in time of nuclear warfare. 

Mr. Norrety. I am very definitely for the National Guard, and I 
want to keep the National Guard just so long as there is something 
foritto do. I think that yet there is something for it todo. We have 
tad a lot to say, General, in recent years anyway, about Federal and 
Staterelationships. It has been said that we need to have Federal and 
State relationships. We have always had a National Guard, and 
the States have made a great contribution. Is that not true? 

General Ertcxson. I would say so. 

Mr. Norrey. I am sure they will in the future. 

I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Andrews. 


EFFECT OF A STRENGTH REDUCTION 


Mr, ANprews. General, what effect has the threat of a cut in the 


‘trength of the guard had on the morale of the members of the guard 
throughout the country ? 


38181—59— pt. 3——_17 
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General Erickson. We have not cut the strength as of now. Fe 
Mr. Anprews. I said the threat to cut it. Last year an effort wa} ° Ge 
made by the administration to reduce the size from 400,000 to 360,00), snite 
and again that effort is made this year in this budget. ak 
General Erickson. As you know, the reaction was very strong and g Mr 
very active. I am not prepared to say how it affected the morale of} (¢ 
the man down in the unit. It probably did not affect him very much, 40,0 
He is interested in his local unit. Mr 
ELIMINATION OF UNITS z 
Mr. Anprews. Do you plan to eliminate any units if you ar effec 
reduced in strength from 400,000 to 360,000 ? 400, 
General Erickson. That has not been decided. It may be neces. Ge 
sary to eliminate some units. We hope that we can maintain the M 
4,042 units that I showed you on the chart, without eliminating any} 8% 
units. This plan has been worked on for a long time. Up until yester- Gi 
day, 85 Governors had accepted the National Guard Bureau, or the the : 
Army proposals, for changes in the States. The reorganization in M 
the States is entirely under the control of the States. I have not} 8” 
learned of any State that plans to eliminate a unit where they now G 
have an armory, either State-owned or built by Federal assistance. M 
Mr. Anprews. There has to be an elimination of something if you I 
move from an end strength of 400,000 to 360,000. M 
General Erroxson. That is true. 
Mr. Osrerrac. Will the gentleman yield ? 
Mr. Anprews. Yes. \ 
STRENGTH OF ARMY NATIONAL GUARD os 
Mr. Osrerrac. General, the average strength will be 380,000 over} — ¢ 
the year, is that not true / for 
General Ertcxson. That is right. \ 
Mr. Osrerrac. You would maintain your strength on an average} ing 
basis of 380,000 rather than 360,000, ( 
General Erickson. No, sir. We would arrive at the average figure | req 
by bringing a straight line down from 400,000 te 360,000. J 
Mr. Anprews. So you are losing 40,000 men. ( 
General Erickson. If you did it right on the line, you would be ] 
380,000 on December 31, 1959. So, it gets down to 360,000 June 80 ( 
next year, which is what we would have to start to plan on when this} 0, 
budget is passed. 
LOSS OF DIVISIONS AND UNITS ( 
ma 
Mr. Anprews. You say you will not lose any divisions? _ | ine 
General Erickson. We will not lose any divisions. The reorganl | ba 
zation of the division cuts the number of units in the division from} 1), 
114 to 87. ad 
I would like to call your attention to the fact that many of these | 
units that we say are being eliminated were smal] units. For m- ! 
stance, we had 44 signal units with only 7 men each. We called them 
units. They are lost in this shuffle. It actually is not so bad asit} gy 
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Mr. ANprews. You will have streamlined the guard along the lines 
ofthe Army in the form of pentomic divisions? 

General Ertcxson. We will have a better guard. We will have a 
more effective guard. In the long run, it will be much better to have 
gone into this reorganization than to have resisted it. 

Mr. ANprews. You mean with 360,000? 

General Erickson. No, sir. I am talking about 4,042 units and 
400,000 men. 

Mr. ANprews. I am talking about complements. 

General Erickson. | was talking about units. 

Mr. AnprEws. Do you say that you would have a better and more 
elective guard with 360,000 officers and men than you would have with 
400,000 ¢ 

General Erickson. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you mean, that you would have a better 
guard ¢ 

General Erickson. I meant that the consolidation of units within 
the same strength of 400,000 would give us a more effective guard. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you personally favor a 400,000 guard or 360,000 
guard ¢ 

General Erickson. I personally favor a 400,000 guard. 

Mr. ANprEws. I do, too. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suzepparpb. The gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Riley. 


COST OF MAINTAINING 400,000 STRENGTH 


Mr. Rinzy. General Erickson, I understood you to say it would cost 
$43 million more than presently requested to maintain the guard at 
400,000 strength ; is that correct ¢ 

General Erickson. Yes, sir; $38 million for strength and $5 million 
for the school program. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that all of the expense that would be involved in keep- 
ing the guard at its present strength ¢ 

General Erickson, This is $43 million above the present budget 

uest. 

Mr. Ritry. That is the total cost ? 

General Erickson. On personnel only, sir. 

Mr. Riuzy. What else 

General Erickson. It would also take another $11 million for 
0). & M., operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Ritey. Anything else 4 

General Erickson. All of that which is lumped into operation and 
maintenance includes a list of logistical support items, and it also 
includes an extension of the NIKE program, that is, the on-site missile 
battalion program, above that which is provided in the budget request. 
That would cost $6 million and is dependent upon the procurement of 
additional missile equipment by the Active Army. 

So the total, Mr. Riley, is $54 million. 

Mr. Riney. I have 43 and 11 and 6. 

General Ertckson. The 6 was in the 11, sir. Five for logistical 
support and six for the NIKE operations make up the $11 million. 

e will present that when we come to operation and maintenance. 
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Mr. Rirey. A total of $54 million will take care of it? Mr 
General Ericxson. That is correct. Mr 
Of course, as you know, Mr. Chairman, this has no connection with (D 
armory construction. Mi 
Mr. Suerparp. That is completely aside from the issue, and that | fr.® 
would be on top of this figure, whatever it may be. Ge 
General Erickson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley. 
READINESS OF THE GUARD au 
descr 
Mr. Ritey. General, most of the people in the National Guard have } tify) 
had basic training. The only thing that remains, if I am correctly Guat 
informed, is unit training. Is that correct? Ge 
General Erickson. Yes, sir. cond 
Mr. Ritey. You feel that their basic training is sufficient for them | ™4 
to go into unit training as soon as they are put on active duty or | ™ 
service ? the | 
General Erickson. Yes. All of our units went into basic unit M 
training on the Ist of October last year. crite 
Mr. Rizey. If that is true, do you feel that these men would be ready | 12” 
for combat duty in less than 5 months? Whi 
General Erickson. It all depends on the situation. You know G 
there are times when units slat have to be rushed into combat be | “!, 
fore they were computed as ready by the books. M 
Mr. Ritry. How ready would they be in 3 months? Itn 
General Erickson. If they finish basic unit training this year they | °Y* 
will be in advance unit training next year, and it all depends on when | 
they might be ordered to active duty. Surely in a couple of years, G 
and as the years go by, as they advance in their unit training the | “™* 
period for additional training can be cut down. tro¢ 
This period of training after they are mobilized includes large tral 
maneuvers and exercises of that kind which they do not get duringa | 
normal year. ) 
Mr. Ritzy. Would they be prepared to go into large-scale maneu- say: 
vers immediately upon mobilization? Are they sufliciently trained ne 
to go into that type of maneuver ? sar 
General Erickson. There would have to be a shakedown period be | ‘® 
cause you will get new men. As I said before, to carry that 71 percent tha 
strength the units would have to be filled up to 100 percent or better. the 
You would have to give those men some refresher training. It de- hay 
pends on how long they had been out of the Active Army. lar 
The longer they had been out of the Active Army the more refresher the 
training they would need because by that time they would have new gt 
weapons. The units would have to be equipped, and it would take . 
some time before they could go into maneuvers. ae 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Ritey. You think it can be bettered ? tus 
General Ertcxson. I do; yes, sir. Na 
Mr. Ritey. In2 years from now we will have astill better guardthan | J®% 
we have today 4 F ab 
General Erickson. This is only a personal opinion now gu 


Mr. Rutey. That is what I want. 
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Mr. Foon. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SuepparD. Mr. Ford ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. It is a means of measuring the availability of guard units 
for active military operations. 

General Erickson. That is right. 


STRENGTH OF THE GUARD 


Mr. Forp. Is not that degree of combat improvement which you have 
described, which is very good as I look at it, a means perhaps of jus- 
tifying a reduction from 400,000 to 360,000 in the Army National 
Guard overall strength ? 

General Erickson. I would not agree to that, Mr. Ford, because the 
condition of improvement is based upon comparing it with the past, 
and we have the same number of divisions. However, if you are going 
toneed 27 divisions they are certainly not going to improve if you cut 
the strength. They will improve only if you increase the strength. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me the degree of readiness is the principal 
criteria. I do not see anything sacrosanct about a certain number. 
Jam more concerned about the readiness than I am about a number. 
What is wrong with that thinking? 

General Erickson. Well, if you get more troops ready earlier you 
can finish your job quicker. 

Mr. Forp. I agree, but that does not justify the numbers themselves. 
It may be more important to have a number of really ready soldiers 
available quicker than to have a larger number who are not as combat 
ready. 

General Ertcxson. The Army has worked out what it needs in 
case of another war. If it needs these units which we now have in 
troop bases, the higher strength we can have them and the better 
trained they can be the better off the Army will be if we have a sudden 
emergency. 

Mr. Forp. That is exactly the reasoning they use when the Army 
says they want 900,000 rather than 870,000, and that is precisely the 
reasoning the Air Force uses when it wants such and such, and the 
same reasoning exists in the minds of the Navy when they say the 
want more than what they may get. There is nothing wrong with 
that reasoning except you have to balance those alleged needs against 
the available resources. It seems to me that it is more important to 
have the units you have available combat ready sooner than to have a 
arger number but less well trained. I see nothing sacrosanct about 
the figure of 400,000. 

General Ertcxson. I am here to support the budget request, Mr. 
Ford. I am just giving you my personal opinion in answer to your 
request. 

Mr. Forp. I am not trying to embarrass you but I was a little con- 
fused by the reasoning. I think it is most significant that you or the 
National Guard made this tremendous advance in the last. several 
years. I think it is even more significant that you are going to bring 
about this improved readiness in the next several years. I think the 
guard should be congratulated on it. 
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RIFLE AND PISTOL TEAM MATCH COSTS 


Turn to page 59. This justification sheet points out there ar 
$103,908 requested for the rifle and pistol team transportation costs, 

Somewhere prior to that in the justifications there was a request for 
additional funds for the rifle participation. 

The cost of the rifie and pistol team operation, as shown on page li, 
is $237,830. The cost shown on page 22 is $103,908. Is that right! 

Mr. Suerparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Do we add those figures up to get the cost ? 

General Ertcxson. One is pay allowances and the other is travel. 

Mr. Forp. The total cost is $237,830 plus $103,908. 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that about the magnitude of this program as it was 
in the past? 

General Ertcxson. I would say about the same as last year. 

Mr. Forp. Could we check that? 

General Ertcxson. We will check it for you and see what the cost 
was in fiscal 1958, 1959, and anticipated cost for 1960. 


ADDITIONAL COSTS FOR RIFLE COMPETITION 


Mr. Forp. Are there any additional costs related to this program 
other than those which I have mentioned ¢ 

General Erickson. You mean in rifle competition ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Ertcxson. That money is to send the teams to Camp Perry, 
as you know. Years ago we used to supply funds for training thes 
teams in their home States. We don’t do that any more. The States 
pay all that expense. 

Mr. Forp. I did not think I got an answer to the question of 
whether there are any other costs aside from the two I mentioned 
which relate to this particular program. 

General Erickson. I don’t think of any offhand. 

Mr. Forp. What about equipment ? 

General Erickson. They use their standard equipment. They us 
their own equipment. Some States have bought star gage rifles but 
that is on their own. 


AVERAGE DISTANCE TRAVELED BY RIFLE TEAMS TO CAMP PERRY 


Mr. Forp. I notice the average round trip is 2,100 miles. Does that 
work out right from Camp Perry 

General Erickson. We have a team coming from Hawaii, one from 
Puerto Rico. I would say that would be pretty well worked out o™ 
an average. 

Mr. Forp. We also have teams coming from Ohio, from Michiga, 
and from Indiana, probably more than we have coming from Hawai 
and Alaska. 

General Ertcxson. They just don’t get as long a ride; that is all. 

Mr. Forp. [appreciate that. But I would have doubts that that aver- 
age is right. 
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General Errcxson. If you like we will take a check on it. 

Mr. Forp. I wish you would, and put in the record whatever veri- 
feation there is to justify it. 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


National matches 


Travel 
Partici- | Pay and 

pants | allowances | 

| Costs Average 
| 


R/T miles 








| 

Fiscal 1958: . . 4 
Rifle and pisto] teams 59: \} Se) — 
Administrative detachments. __-_.----| 50 $144, 759 $66, 171 


Total 


Fiseal 1959 
Rifle and pistol teams 
Administrative detachments 








Fiseal 1960: | 
Rifle and pistol] teams. --.........---- wal 814 213, 330 102, 564 | 
Administrative detachments. _-_.----. 56 24, 500 | 1, 344 | 








3 870 237,830 | 103, 908 


Represents 40 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and District of Columbia. 


‘Represents 45 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and District of Columbia. 
‘Represents 49 States, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and District of Columbia. 


1-way distance from State capital to Camp Perry, Ohio 


Miles 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


District of Columbia______-__- 
Florida 2, 518 
Georgia 5 | Pennsylvania 458 
Puerto Rico 1, 850 
Idaho Rhode Island 800 
inoi South Carolina 848 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
TE aie cowie cbn ieicaonsaiiecainanais 


Massachusetts_.___..--..______- 
Michigan 


Total 
Average l-way mileage 
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FUNDING OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Mr. Forp. I raise the question only because over the years we hay 
had some problems about the funding of the promotion of rifle pric. 
tice. A year or two ago they prevailed on Congress to provide som 
extra money to send some teams under that program to Camp Peny 
for the national rifle matches. 

As I recall, that program provided that there should be teams from 
each of the 48 or 49 States. I doubt if they used a figure as larg 
as that for the round-trip average. 

General Erickson. We would be glad to check that with the Na. 
tional Rifle Association. 

Mr. For. I think you ought to because I am sure that average 
round-trip mileage is not quite as large. 

General Erickson. All right. 


SOURCE OF ENLISTMENTS IN THE GUARD 


Mr. Forp. Last year we had some discussion about the source of 
enlistments. Do you have comparable information for me in that 
area this year? 
en Erickson. Is there any particular category you would 
ike ? 

Mr. Forp. On page 284 of the hearings last year you set forth 
chart showing the source of enlistments by percentages, using four 
categories 17 to 1814 years of age, 1814 to 26 years of age, 26 years of 
age and over, obligated reservists. Do you have current data on that! 

General Erickson. I can give you that or an expansion of that. 

Based upon the first 6 months of fiscal year 1959 we come up with 
a percentage of 11.5 for those between 17 and 1814 years of age. 

We get 596 percent for those between 1814 to 26 years of age. 

We show 8 percent for those 26 years of age and over. 

We show 20.9 percent for obligated reservists. 

Mr. Forp. May we insert the chart in the record, Mr. Chairman! 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes, we will insert it at this point. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Source of enlistments ! 
[Percentage] 





Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 








year year year year 

1956 1957 1958 1959? 
SUES TUE PON ENG mos oes conc asin ckdel et ck ee. 68.3 59.7 21.1 11.5 
ReMenOn SONG OHM, oe te ET eg 19.5 28.3 49.0 80.6 
UNIO SAE ODN RUN a 7.1 1.2 11.1 8.0 
SPEER TRIN re a ee rr 5.1 4.7 18.8 m9 





1 Revised to exclude reenlistments upon expiration of term of enlistment. 
3 July to December 1958. 


TREND OF ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Checking the trend, starting with fiscal year 1956 it 10 
dicates that you go from 68.3 percent in fiscal year 1956 for those In 
the age group 17 to 1814 to 11.5 in the first 6 months of fiscal 1959. 18 
that a desirable trend ? 
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General Ertcxson. That is very enlightening because in 1956 we 
enlisted about 90,000 men between 17 and 1814, and in 1957, as I re- 
avy member it, we enlisted close to 80,000 men in that age group. 
prac For the first 6 months of fiscal year 1959 we enlisted 4,789. 
Somef Mr. Forp. In that age category ? 
Perry} General Erickson. Yes. 
Mr. Forp. How do you account for that ? 


from 
large SIX-MONTH TRAINEES 
» Na. General Ertckson. They have to take 6 months’ training. Back 


in 1956 and 1957 they didn’t have to do anything but enlist in the 
rage} guard. If they enlisted in the guard and performed satisfactory 
srvice for 8 years they were deferred from the draft. 

Now, they have to take the 6 months’ training. 

We have a larger group above that age that are anxious to get into 
the 6 months’ training period at the present time. We had no incen- 
tive for the group over 1814 in 1956 and 1957. Two out of three of all 

te of} themen we put into the 6 months’ training program, or approximately 
that } that, come from the group between 1814 and 25. 

Mr. Forp. The trend has just reversed itself in those two age group 

ould } categories? 

General Erickson. That is correct. 


ths Mr. Osverrac. All because of the 6 months’ training? 

four General Erickson. That is right. 

rs of Mr. Forp. Is that reversal of the trend good, bad, or indifferent 
hat! } from the point of view of the guard ? 

t. General Ertcxson. We are getting men that are more mature and 


with } better educated, more capable, and perhaps for the present time or 
within 2 or 3 years that is the better thing to do. I always like the 
younger men myself. I suppose that is because I enlisted when I 
was 17, 
SELECTIVITY OF RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Forp. How much selectivity does the individual recruiter have 
| at the time these men come into the guard to present themselves for 
| enlistment ? 

General Erickson. I think it all depends on the unit commander. 

Weare in a situation now where many of our units have men waiting 

— | just for an opportunity to come in and take this 6 month’s training pro- 

isl | gram, and from what I get from the field the unit commanders are 

550? very selective. 

—- Ithink that same fact that they have a waiting list is responsible for 
: the great increase, not a great increase, but an increase in drill attend- 
80 | ance. When you consistently get over 90 percent drill attendance it is 
™1 |} because the men know that if they miss a couple drills they will prob- 

7 | ably be out and somebody who is waiting to take their places will get 

in, 

I think it is a question of many of the unit commanders preferring 

these men who are 21 and 22. 


, ID- Mr. Forp. They are a bit more mature ? 
e in General Erickson. That is right. We get many of those men who 


Is | are college graduates in their early twenties, those who have had a 
couple years of college, high school graduates as candidates in our 
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officers candidates’ schools after they come back from the 6 months 
training program. It really shows when you go to camp and look ove 
these units. 

Mr. Forp. Has the guard utilized any of the regulations for getting 
rid of category 4 people ? 

General Erickson. We put out a screening directive and we are jp 
the process of putting out a regulation, but it is based upon enlistment 
and reenlistment. We have not put out anything which has directed 
the States to eliminate men already in. 

Mr. Forp. You are relying on the selectivity at the time of enlist 
ment and the same criteria when reenlistment comes up ? 

General Ertcxson. That is correct. If you have a company ina 
smal] town it is quite easy for a good company commander to control it, 

Mr. Forp. That brings up the next question. How is your reenlist- 
ment rate ? 

REENLISTMENT RATE 


General Ertcxson. Our reenlistment rate is one of our problems 
because it is going up. 

Mr. Forp. What is it for fiscal 1959 so far? 

General Ertcxson. About 76 percent as compared to 70.3 percent 
back in 1956, 72.5 percent back in 1958. 

That, too, I think is because of the increased activity, better train- 
ing, better public relations in the community, and more of a desire 
on the part of the men to stay in. 

Mr. Forp. Will you extend that chart which we had in the record 
last year? 

General Ertcxson. Yes. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


Percentage of those reenlisting upon expiration of their term of service: 


Percent 
2a | | a a i Pe ae bok: Pk. th ee Eh A ee 703 
rene NUN iG en Se oe ee es 73.9 
IN 2S i a le te cele So le 725 
oy RS SS RST Fr i ila a a aA 76.0 


1 Based upon 6 months’ fiscal year 1959 experience. 
LOSSES AND RATE OF TURNOVER 


Mr. Forp. What about your losses and rate of turnover, General 
Erickson ? 

General Ertcxson, I have a comparison here on losses. It has been 
coming down. Back in 1954 it was 40.8 percent. It came down to 
36 percent in 1955. 

In fiscal year 1959, the first 6 months, we show the lowest percentage. 
We have always taken it for granted that about one-third was our 
attrition rate. Twenty-nine percent was the figure for the first 6 
months of fiscal 1959 and 33 percent for fiscal year 1958. 

Mr. Forp. Would you provide for the record a chart similar to 
the one that you included last year? 

General Ertcxson. Yes. 
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(The chart referred to follows :) 


LOSSES AND RATE OF TURNOVER 


The rate of turnover in the National Guard program is measured by the 
strength loss, which must be replaced by recruiting in order to maintain the same 
strength. The following is the actual experience for fiscal years 1954 through 
1958, and an estimate for fiscal year 1959, based on the first 6 months’ experience. 

Losses (not including enlisted personnel who reenlist upon termination of an 


enlistment) : 


UR a a ew a cies A Ey 40 
RN RNY Ds a ces gi incacaicom cals taee che apracpn ah auch ican Cage oa ares elie Sta at etek 36 
Be VORS TOUS. seine teen Cok loldith enna mulebed kane ncdalodben 31. 
Bie WORE TON oii 6 bis td edd da he be hs db dn dbs oot 81.9 
33 
29 


Bs SOR? INO sit ik bape ncieniien eds sui hee tbnisnke naga) <nabie 
Fiscal year 1959 (based upon 6 months’ fiscal year 1959 experience) ~.-..--- 


AIR DEFENSE MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How are you coming on your NIKE manning with the 
National Guard ¢ 

General Erickson. We have one battalion operational, the 720th, 
which is in the Los Angeles area. We have about 30 battalions 
undergoing training. 

When I talk about training I talk about the men we had on gun 
batteries taking on-the-job training with regular Army NIKE units 
in their area, plus the group which we send from each battery to Fort 
Bliss to the missile school. 

Mr. Forp. The total program is 31 battalions ? 

General Erickson. We have 34 battalions organized. This is the 
program I am giving now. ——— 

Mr. Forp. Financed under the budget before us ? 

General Ertcxson. No. That is provided for in “Operation and 
maintenance, Army National Guard” appropriation. 

What we are doing in some places is putting in two battalions. We 
are putting the personnel of two battalions on one battalion site for 
training. 





OPERATION OF NIKE SITES 


_Mr. Anprews. I would like to have the general explain what the 
situation is when National Guard members take over the operation 
ofa NIKE site. I assume it is an around-the-clock job? 

General Erickson. Yes. 

Mr. ANprews. How does it operate, General ? 

General Ertcxson. We have that whole explanation in the O. & M. 
part of the budget, but I would be glad to go into it. 

What we do first is this: We had gun battalions on site. Some had 
120-millimeter guns and some had 90-millimeter guns. We had 15 
men on full-time duty at each battery site, and the rest of the men 

Mr. Anprews. For what period of time ? 

General Ertcxson. They work 40 hours a week, but it was to keep 
4 guard on 24 hours a day. 

Mr. Anprews. Each man worked 40 hours a week ¢ 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Was he still considered a National Guard man ? 
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General Ertcxson. They were members of the battery in the job} Ge. 
which they were performing on the site, but they were employed ag num 
civilian employees. They drilled with their unit, and the rest of the} yy 
unit drilled on the site, either one night a week or Ge 

Mr. Anprews. That answers my question. They are considered} yf, 
civilanemployees. Isthat right ? Ge 

General Erickson. Thiat is correct. M 

Mr. Forp. They are trained civilian employees who are likewig us 
members of the military unit inthe National Guard ? wi 

General Erickson. That is correct. The theory was that they wer | ! Ge 
the men who were technically trained to operate the equipment and M 
have it ready, and in case of an alert they would warm up the equip. sen 
ment and have it ready when the members of the battery reported 2 
to fire the battery. re 

Mr. Forp. Will you indicate for the reeord—you may not have the M 
material here—how many such members of the National Guard wer | }, 4 
in this AA program ? G 

General Ertcxson. I will supply that. (1 

(The information requested follows :) 

There were 101 firing batteries (34 antiaircraft artillery gun battalions) of 
the Army National Guard actively engaged in the antiaircraft artillery on-site Nati 
gun program consisting of 18,000 military personnel. , 

Mr. Forp. Give the number of civilians so assigned as technicians 
in the program. 

General Erickson. We will give that breakdown. 

(The information requested follows :) Oper 

At the termination of the on-site gun program in October 1957, there were 
1,677 Army National Guard air defense technicians (civilian employees) en- 
ployed in 101 batteries in 13 States, including 24 technicians who had entered 
formal school training for the NIKE-AJAX program, 

At that time, these technicians entered on-the-job training programs at various 
active Army missile sites, under the direct supervision of the active Army, Ne 
while awaiting quotas to enter formal school training. num! 

Air defense technicians then employed were thoroughly screened and tested 
to determine their qualifications for formal school training and those who could 
not qualify were separated from employment and the States were prohibited 
from employing replacements. Through January 381, 1959, a total of 353 or 
21 percent of the 1.677 employed when the gun program terminated have been j 
separated from employment for failing to qualify for formal school training ( 
or other causes. 

By June 30, 1959, all but 300 of the air defense technicians remaining from que 
the gun program will have entered formal school training for the missile pro- \ 
gram. The balance of these ex-gun technicians will have entered formal school ( 
training by December 31, 1959. 

Mr. Forp. In addition show what the NIKE program is in fiscal 
1959 in the same way and the NIKE program as contemplated in the 
budget for 1960 in the same way. 

General Ertcxson. All right. We did plan to have that all in the | the 
QO. and M. presentation. wh 

(The information requested is classified and has been submitted ( 
to the committee separately.) ext 

7 

SCHOOL TRAINING ‘, 

Na 

Mr. Forp. How does your training program for 1960, service school, } tra 


and so forth, compare with your 1959 program and your 1958 
program ? 
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General Errcxson. In general it will be about 17 percent fewer. in 
numbers of officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. Forp. Compared to 19594 

General Ertcxson. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. About 17 percent fewer ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes. 

Mr. Ostertac. In the figures you gave to Mr. Riley, the $43 million 
plus the $11 million, how would that affect your training school 
roeram ¢ 

General Erickson. That takes it back to what we had in 1959. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, if you go to that kind of funding 
program with a 400,000-man strength you will not have a 17-percent 
reduction in your training schoo! program ? 

(ieneral Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show us how much of that $54 million would 
be allocated to the training aspect of the program? 

General Erickson. I will insert that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Reference to the $54 million 


Pane (RSG OSrsonhel.. ATG. 6 ooo Bee secee $43. 000, 000 
For an increased end strength from 360.000 to 400,000, including 

an additional 38,000 6 months’ trainee input 38. 000, 000 

For support of school training program 5, 000. 000 


Operations and maintenance, Army National Guard 11, 000, O00 


For logistical support, spare parts, and supplies 5, 000, 009 
For acceleration of the NIKE missile onsite program, which is 
dependent upon the procurement of missile equipment by the 


Active Army to be issued to Army National Guard 6. 000, 000 


Note.—The above does not include additional Active Army training costs for increased 
humber of G-month trainees. These costs are as follows: 
Military personnel, Army_-_-—- wi OS Gaal esiad Siar Sao Ulan sn cat ie sen Se a aleia , e 
Operations and maintenance, ArMi*......-..66cnesancnca 30, 500, 000 
Procurement, equipment, and missiles, Army-_---- abi 12. NNN, 090 


Total 54, 900. 000 


Mr. Forp. Could you put back the chart which shows your trainine? 

General Ertcxson. The answer on that was $5 million on the last 
question, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Out of $54 million ? 

General Ertckson. $5 million. 


TRENDS IN COMBAT TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. If you extend that chart through fiseal year 1960 under 
the budget streneth of 360,000, what happens to those trends? Also 
what happens to the trends if you have 400,000 in fiseal vear 1960? 

General Entcxson. The trend will be up on the red and to some 
extent on the blue. 

The reason we take 2 years is becanse the Continental Army Com- 
mand 2 vears ago made a study on the length of time it would take 
National Guard service to give a man the equivalent of basic combat 
raining, and they came up with 2 years. That is why we use the 2 
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years. That means that in the next fiscal year there will be no on 
who has not had the equivalent of basic combat training. That is 
there will be no one who entered the National Guard without prior 
service and did not take active duty training. 

Mr. Forp. That is why you can say with some assurance that the 
time required for you to have your units ready a year from now wil! 
be better than it is today ? 

General Erickson. That is right. The yellow will come down, the 
red will increase, and the blue will increase. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be impossible to extend that chart with some 
degree of accuracy for the next fiscal year ¢ 

General Erickson. We could work it out on an experience factor, 
I do not have it now but we can work it out. 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful for the committee to have 
that information available. 

Mr. Suepparp. Supply the information for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


ADMY NIAT'I GLIARD- TRAINING PROGRESS 
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EXTENSIONS OF CHART MATERIAL 


Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman, except that I would 
request General Erickson to put in the record extensions or modifica- 
tions of any of the chart material that I requested for the record last 
year. ; ; 

General Ertcxson. All right, sir. 


50 (The information requested follows :) 
© 
° 6-month trainee enlistments since inception of the program 
Fiscal year 1957: Fiscal year 1958: 
en OG Soc od a eon cane SA NON reece 2 “080 
Se ETRE i steed eteecieainahib eiasinoeaacnn 1 ctaactaceas oe a co Si oa eas ce eis nn 3, $14 
2p I ee Sct iecimatieps Swinaoncim SC IIC NINOS obec eral s, OLY 
9 I ne a Se ee 678 retort ge es 2, 857 
PROV OOR ace cad ascent a 624 NG GING? Se5 5 Secmaeus eee 2, 405 
POCOMDCT One cececcosecs, 563 DeceinBer .. . cewewcwccn BE 
> PORUATY Be baa oo dae 1, 100 January 166... = naein 4 eos 
ge POE Fit kc eremenl 2, (92 Peheueary ies. oo ednn ess _ , Td 
>” MPOR cue ete eeeuc oe 2, 746 BISTCR 5 ees sae Gees 
n | a ee a nc rags 3, 989 Ail ee Soe ee 
{ BE ciate Mes Sachets 5, 510 TNs dacs ccrectectt i Sistawaprccceetes - 6.454 


BUMS Soc S Swecccesace «=the 
fe ee . 3 311 
» Cireeee es Be 
! November —._----- ws Sad, Sa ics ew 


TATA 28g 


Total through Dec. 31, 


in $058 22555 650 USS: TAG 
- 1Reeords were not kept prior to September 1956 of recruits who enlisted and entered 
, the 6-month training program. However, it is estimated that during fiven] year 154 


11,000 guardsmen who were enlisted prior to Apr. 1, 1957. and not required to take the 
program volunteered to take 6 months’ training. 

*Effective Oct. 1, 1956. 1 out of each 5 non-prior-service enlistees was required to sign 
up to take 6 months’ training. 

‘Effective Apr. 1, 1957, all non-prior-service enlistees were required to sign up to take 
6 months’ training. 
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Fiscal year 1956: 
July 
August 
September 

October 


Fiseal year 1957: 
July 
August. 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 








1 Estimated. 












































SIX-MONTH 










General Ertcxson. That is on the 6-month trainee. 

Mr. Osrertac. I am talking about enlistment. The 6-month train- 
ing goes with it; does it not ? 

General Erickson. In order not to go over the 400,000, we broke 
the 400,000 down to State ceilings which were distributed in the first 
part of July of last year. The States break those ceilings down to 
units, and the units are not allowed to enlist men to go above that 
ceiling. That is one restriction on strength alone which has nothing 
to do with where the recruit comes from. 

The States also are given quotas for the 6-month trainees, which 
they also break down to units, and it might amount to one man to 
a unit this month, two men next month, or something like that, so 
the company commander can take only that one man from that source. 
That does not mean that he cannot take prior servicemen to fill his 
ceiling, but he is restricted in the number of men that he can first 
take because of the ceiling and the number of nonservicemen that 
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Trainee input 


TRAINEE. PROGRAM 





| Fiscal year 1959: 

GAY cbse esx. 
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6 


months 


Mr. Osrertac. You have given us facts and figures with regard to 
numbers and enlistments in the general system. The National Guard 
is a voluntary service, is it not ? 

General Erickson, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrerraa. It is not clear to:me whether the National Guard 
throughout the country has more applicants, more men applying for 
enlistment, than you have places for them. What is the picture on 
that? Do you have a waiting list ? 
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he can take because of the quotas on 6-month trainees which are 
broken down by months. 

Mr. Osrertac. Once a man has 6 months’ training he is not required 
tohave anything further; is he? 

General Erickson. Once he has 6 months’ training he is required 
tocontinue to drill with the unit. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Yes; but I am talking about the 6-month straight 
training course. 

General Erickson. He is all through as far as active duty is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Ostrertrac. He has completed his obligation in that respect? 

General Erickson. His obligation continues then until he finishes 
the number of years that the policy requires him to continue, If he 
igover 1814 he has to complete 6 years. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Does the general picture indicate that there are more 
men waiting to get into the National Guard than you have places? 

General Ertcxson. I would say that only with respect to the 6- 
month trainees. 











































PERCENTAGE OF APPLICANTS REJECTED 


Mr. Osrerrac. What percentage is rejected? Have you any esti- 
mate on that ? 

General Ertcxson. I have none. We reject a few people from the 
National Guard Bureau but not many. The physical examination is 


made locally. 





























- Mr. OsrerraG, I do not mean percentage you reject but the per- 
centage the National Guard rejects at the local level. 
General Ertcxson. I have no way of knowing that. 
al Mr. Osrertac. What about the physical and mental requirements 
for How does the guard apn with the Regular Army ? 
oe General Ertcxson. The physical requirements are the same as those 
of the Regular Army. The mental requirements as of now are not. 
I expect when we get this regulation worked out and agreed to it 
will be about the same. 
FEDERAL REQUIREMENTS AND STANDARDS—ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
l- 
Mr. Osrertac. You spoke a few moments ago about your directives 
™ and your system. What means does the Army National Guard em- 
st ploy in oa to enforce and make certain that all of these require- 
0 ments of the Army National Guard are met at the Federal] level? 
it General Ertcxson. First, in the personnel field, an officer is re- 
g quired to appear before a board of officers either for original appoint- 
ment or promotion, a board appointed by the Army commander. He 
h must meet the requirements of the regulation which are published 
0 by order of the Secretary of the Army. 
0 He appears before this board and die board makes a complete re- 
2, port, 
s He also appears for a physical examination and we get the same 
t report on that as the Regular Army gets on its officers. 
t That report then is sent in and the board recommends that this 





officer be federally recognized in the grade for which he was exam- 
ined. 
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Those papers are thoroughly examined in the National Guan 
Bureau by our Personnel Branch, and if there is any question they 








































are sent back. We quite often turn down an officer for Federal M 
recognition even though he may be recommended by this board ap. } $19! 
pointed by the Army commander, Ge 
On the enlisted men, he must take the physical examination, andthe | M 
form provided by the Bureau must be filled out. last 
Mr. Osrerrac. Standards are set by the Federal Government? Gr 
General Exickson, Standards are set in a regulation published by M 
order of the Secretary of the Army, and a copy of his enlistment — Wor 
papers comes in. They know in the States that we will turn down G 
an enlistinent paper if a man does not meet all the requirements. pro] 
Last year we turned down, in the first 6 months of fiscal year 1959, M 
188 because of minority; papers got through to us when they should | wit! 
not have. for 
Mr. Osrerrac. Minority? Does that mean underage? oft! 
General Exicxson. Under 17, yes. G 
We rejected 335 enlisted men for other reasons. Such a thing might | hig! 
be a court record or something like that. N 
We rejected 1,482 because they did not meet the physical require- ¢ 
ments. Those are the papers that got through the State and came ) 
tothe National Guard Bureau. pro 
sy 
MAINTAINING UNIT FEDERAL RECOGNITION ( 
Mr. Osrerrac. I understand your point there, General. Now what 
about the training aspects, regulations and requirements as they are 
laid down? Are they always adhered to and, if not, how do you } 
manage to handle that ? mi 
General Erickson. Perhaps I can explain that. We have about ] 4, 
1,200 Regular Army officers on duty with National Guard units. We ]} yj 
try to have one for every unit from a battalion size and up, a separate J] tay 
signal company having one, a separate ordnance company having one, ( 
and so forth.” They are charged with representing the Army com- em 
mander who is responsible for supervision of training. They can 
make a separate report to the Army commander if they are not satis- - 
fied that the training is being conducted in accordance with the tie 
directive. 
Then at the field training period we have this complete training in- af 
spection for the entire period, which I told you about before. | 
When we have an “unsatisfactory” we can put the unit on proba- eit 
tion until the next field training period, and they must prove satis- 
factory in the next training period. tic 
If they do not prove satisfactory in the next training period then 
we can withdraw Federal recognition of that unit. pr 
The same thing holds true on strength. Ifa unit is below strength 
and continues to be below strength, we also put it on probation for a 
period of 90 days, and we give it an opportunity to come up to 
streneth. 
If it continues to be below strength we withdraw Federal recogni- 
tion from that unit. 
Mr. Osrerrag. In the way of Federal funds? Y 
General Ertcxson. When we withdraw Federal recognition from W 
a unit it is no longer entitled to pay and the unit gets no Federal sj 


support, so our whole contro] rests in the Federal funds. 
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BUDGET REQUEST, FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. Osrertac. You have a budget request for personnel of 
$191,961,000. Isthat correct, General ¢ 

(General Ertcxson. Yes. 

Mr. Osrertac. That compares with an appropriation of $205,740,000 
last year. 

General Erickson. Those are obligations of $205 million. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Was that not the comparable amount? In other 
words, there is a difference of $13,777,000. 

General Erickson. I think we obligated more in that particular 
project than we had appropriated. 

Mr. Osrertac. I would like to know the figure which compares 
with the $191,961,000 which is for Army National Guard personnel 
for fiscal year 1960. Does that. reflect the difference in cost because 
of the reduction of 40,000 men. 

General Ertcxson. A lot enters into that. The pay rates are 
higher now. 

Mr. Ostrrtac. What figure compares with the figure I gave? 

General ErtcKson. $205,740,000. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is what I thought. That is a difference of ap- 
proxim: ately $13,779,000 which so far as per sonnel costs are concerned 
isprimarily the reason for the 40,000 reduction in force. 

General Ertcxson. Primarily; yes, sir. 


FEDERAL MISSION 


Mr. Ostertac. I have one more question with regard to the Federal 
mission. If an emergency arose, under the law and under the system, 
the Army National Guard could and would be federalized to the noint 
where they would be part and parcel of our operating National Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. That would take a declaration of an 
emergency by the Congress. 

Mr, Osrerrac. By virtue of the type of training that the enard is 
conducting today, and by virtue of your modernization and opera- 
tions, the 360,000, or whatever the end strength of the National Guard 
may be, it might well be a supplement to our Regular Army. Is that 
afair statement ? 

General Ertcxson. That is correct, in an emergency declared by 
either the President or the Congress. 

Mr. Suepparp. In the absence of an emergency there is no opera- 
tion in that field. There has to be a declaration of an emergency. 

Mr. Osrerrac. In the event of an emergency they are automatically 
part and parcel of the Army of the United States. 

General Ertrcxson. That is correct. 

Mr. Srreprarp. Mr. Minshall ? 


RECRUITING OF GUARDSMEN 


Mr. Mrnsnatt. I am not too clear as to the status of your enlistees. 
You said you were up to strength as far as your 6-month enlistments 
Were concerned and that you had a waiting list. What is the other 
Side of the story? Are you behind? 
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I wonder if you could clear that up for us? 

General Erickson. We are not at the average of 400,000 which was 
specified in the appropriation language for this fiscal year. We ar 
at 392,000. 

Mr. Minsuaty. You say you have a waiting list. 

General Erickson. Of men who wish to get into the 6-month 
training program. 

Mr. Mrnsuatn. But you still have to recruit the others to get in 
the other part of your program. Is that correct? 

General Ertcxson. That is right. 

Mr. Minswaui. How much of a recruiting program do you have! 

General Erickson. The recruiting is a responsibility of the States, 

Mr. Mrinsnatt. I understand that, but generally speaking is it not 
about the same in every State ¢ 

General Ertcxson. Yes. Some States are more aggressive than 
others. 

Mr. Minsnati. Who supplies those funds in the recruiting pro 
gram ¢ 

RECRUITING MEDIA 


General Ertckson. We supply such things as booklets, radio plat- 
ters, television strips, and so on—what you might classify as aids to 
recruiting. We supply those from the National Guard Bureau 
That is also in our O. & M. fund. 

Mr. MrinsHaty. How much isthat O. & M. fund? 

General Erickson. We had $400,000 for this year. 


Mr. Minsuatyt. That would include such things as radio. I pre 
sume you have some television ¢ 

General Ertcxson. Yes, but we buy no time. Last fall we fur 
nished a television show which was very popular among the colleges 
and young men which was conducted by Bud Wilkinson, coach at 
Oklahoma, describing various football plays. We furnished those to 
the television stations and they used them when they could. 

Mr. MrnsuHatu. On a public service basis ? 

General Ertcxson. Yes, sir. We buy no time. 

Last week, for instance, we had a platter which was worked up in 
Hollywood by several actors which was termed “Hollywood’s Salute 
to the Guard” which was a 1-hour show on platters. We paid for the 
making of the platters and shipping them to the radio stations. 

All of the time of the actors was donated here. Time is donated 
by the radio station. They use them much more in the smaller stations 
than they do in big metropolitan stations or on a station on a national 
hookup. 

Mr. Mins. In the case of billboards and other media of adver- 
tising, those are not donated, are they ? 

General Erickson. All we supply are 24-sheet posters for the bill- 
boards. We ship them out to the States and the States get the space 
from the people in their own States. We buy no space on billboards. 

Mr. Minsuatui. The States get it gratis, too? 

General Ertckson. I don’t know whether or not they buy it, but! 
think they get it as a public service. 

I understand that when a concern has a billboard and the time they 
pay for it runs out, if the posting company does not have another 
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for that billboard, rather than let that other ad ride along they will 
pick up one of ours. 

Mr. Suepparp. That applies universally. Wherever the big adver- 
tising billboard people have nonuse space they designate it to the State 
for such purposes as you describe. It is universally done, as I under- 
stand it. 

General Erickson. We get a lot of space that way. We supply only 
the 24-sheet posters. 

Mr. MinsHa.. I happened to be out in Cleveland last weekend and 
[noticed numerous of those billboards. They state, “You Can Sleep 
Tonight; Your National Guard Is Awake.” 

General Erickson. Yes. 


COMMENDATION OF THE GUARD 


Mr. Minsuatt. I wanted to commend you on the status of the units 
out there, the 107th Cavalry particularly, and also your guard units. 
Their morale is high and the readiness of their training program is 
one of the best in the country. 

As a former National Guardsman I was proud to see the spirit and 
state of training that was displayed. 

General Erickson. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomson. I, too, have been impressed with the guard as I have 
had an opportunity to observe it. I previously supported this 400,000- 
man level. 

In connection with that I was interested in your statement that if an 


attack with nuclear bombs were to be made on any State, about the first 
place the Governor would turn would be the National Guard. I think 
that is correct. 

General Ertckson. That is my opinion. 


MISSION WITH RESPECT TO CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. Tuomson. I would be inclined to agree with that. We are 
spending about $81 million a year on civil defense. I come from a 
sparsely settled area, spend about half of the year there, and come to 
an urban area and spend about a half a year here, and so far as I am 
concerned we are getting nothing. 

Mr. Forn. I would like to know where that $81 million is going, 
believe me. 

Mr. Tomson. That is how I feel. Does that not tie in as a mission 
of the guard—not an exclusive mission, of course? Is it not your 
traditional function to take over that mission in some of these local 
communities and also carry it out in the event of a surprise nuclear 
attack? Do you think the guard could function effectively there? 

General Erickson. Of course you have to think of the size of the 
guard and the size of the group that would be needed if you had an 
all-out attack, About all the guard could do, and it is trained to do 
that right now, is to furnish military support to the civilian defense 
agencies. We furnish guard duty, traffic control, disaster relief. We 
are trained in that now. That would be about as far as they could 
0 with the strength you have now. I am sure we will not have any 
higher strength. 
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Another thing is this: Our engineering units have all this type of 
equipment for moving debris; we have hospital units fully trained to 
operate in the field. They can operate with their present state of 
training efficiently in any inohameaee which requires support of ciyil 
defense activities. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is how it seemed to me. 

Recently when I was out in the district, I was presented with the 
civil defense plan. I did not have time to go over it in detail. It wasa 
very comprehensive and thick plan, but it seemed to me that tied in 
with the type of planning people in the military forces have the 
training to do. 

General Ertckson. You might be interested to know that more and 
more States are placing the civil defense program under the adjutant 
general of the State. Connecticut has done that and others ar 
following. 

Mr. Tuomson. As a matter of personal experience, I found one of 
the best ways I had to learn anything was to teach someone els, 
Then I really got it. 

Would the Guard be in a eee to send people into these high 
schools and before service groups to give instruction in things such 
as you are already trained in, such as riot control, traffic control, and 
that sort of thing? 

General Ertcxson. That is part of the National Guard training 
program. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is worked in with the Regular Army units 
there ? 

General Erickson. Yes. 


GUARD UNITS IN LEBANON AND TAIWAN CRISES 


Mr. Trromson. I appreciate your answer, General. I wonder if 
you could supply the following information—at Lebanon were any 
of the guard units ordered into service ? 

General Ertcxson. No. 

Mr. Forp. Were there any overtures made officially or otherwise to 
the National Guard there ? 

General Ertcxson. There was no unit alerted during the Lebanon 
affair at all. 

Mr. Forp. How about Taiwan ? 

General Erickson. No alert. There was none to my knowledge. 
T should know about it if an alert were given. 


PARTICIPATION IN THE KOREAN WAR 


Mr. Tromson. How about Korea? There were many units, I 
believe, ordered to active duty ? 

General Ertckson. Yes. . 

Mr. Tuomson. Did they actually move in to combat activities 2 
units in Korea? 

General Erickson. First we had four divisions which were ordered 
into active duty on the first of September 1950. We went into trai 
ing camps and were filled up. They went in at about half strength. 
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Half strength is what we were figuring our budget on at that time. 
They averaged between 9,000 and 10,000 men. A division at that 
time was 18,000 men. They were filled up with draftees. 

They trained these draftees and the draftees no more than com- 
pleted their training when it became necessary to ship a large number 
of replacements to Korea. 

The first four divisions not only lost many draftees as replace- 
ments but they lost a large number of their key noncommissioned 
officers, specialists, junior officers, and so on, shipped over to Korea 
as replacements. 

Then they would be filled up again and they would train another 
group, and while it is said it took so many months to get these Na- 
tional Guard units overseas in combat, the fact remains they spent 
alot of their time training replacements for the Active Army units. 

Of course, we in the National Guard did not like the idea at the 
time, but the fact remains that that was the only place that the 
Chief of Staff could get these trained replacements. It was a ques- 
tion of necessity. It was something the Army had to do. 

We finally sent the 40th Division and the 45th Division to Japan. 
They both wound up in Korea. We sent the 43d Division 

Mr. Tuomson. When did the 40th and 45th go over? 

General Erickson. They did not go over until 1951. We sent the 
%8th Division and the 43d Division over to Germany. We sent a lot 
of engineer units and artillery units without very much training, 
directly to Korea. 

Mr. Toomson. I think the Wyoming artillery unit was one. 

General Erickson. That is right. Field artillery battalions were 
firing in the line the first part of 1951. They built up a good record. 

Mr. THomson. What were your losses immediately after you were 
activated, on physicals, hardship cases, and that sort of thing? 

General Ertcxson. I do not have that figure. That would be a 
Regular Army record which we can probably get. 

Mr. THomson. You may supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Officers entering on Korean war service____--_------------.---..---. 11, 768 


Warrant officers entering on Korean war service 2, 246 
Enlisted men entering on Korean war service____------.-------~-~-- 124, 483 


Grand total 138, 597 


Attrition losses of Army National Guard personnel on entering upon active duly 
during Korean war 


Cause Officers Warrant Enlisted Total 
officers men 


i fl ee | —-———_ 


l, Physical disability on recall (including EPTS) x 2, 415 
2. Inaptitude 634 
3. Hardship (dependency) iS j 6, 330 
4. National importance 350 
5, Undesired 359 


6. Minority 3,015 


Grand total 13, 103 
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Army National Guard units inducted into active service during the Korean war Army 
Unit designation 
Alabama: Date of induction 




































et SEY SUCTION COTO cede atenaenntenhom Jan. 16, 1951, 

731st Ordnance Maint Company__-_------ Spa koa nate ai enpnE Do. - 

167th Tafantry Mesiment... . .o.2. 2 he eee cceaee ce Do. 4 

200i infantry Tertiment.. qo. Ss iwa nd beste Do, 1 

I IN OI oie Sian ha cath cadre aan p ie amen Do. 1 

Beare eee eR ROO no eit ee bee nate Do. 4 

Beets rents A ete y. Set UNeION re ee Do. i 

ith ABA (AW) Battalion... 2 ok ne, eee Do. 4 

ee a NN a ic mses Do. 1 

SN ee cE ates Sept. 4, 1950. 1 

a tenga ahawe Do. : 

Spa A UR ee a See Jan. 23, 1951. 1 

op LS” an a eS eee Be ee a ee eee et eee Aug. 21, 1950. . 

RR RO i oo ise ok lee iste geese Aug. 14, 1950, P 

Ia nnn alk een itin Do. % 

Rr eat EN ne Do. ' 

en IR oe RY are eee ee Sept. 12, 1950. 

rn URNA fe ee oT Sept. 11, 1950. Dela 

soir Fe a ee eee tee ov se > mer ee Gee ee . Aug. 19, 1950, 

DC OR Be Sept. 2, 1950. 
Arkansas: 

ee ee were eee _____ Sept. 3, 1950. Dist 

230th Wield Artiiete Betintien. wii ued Aug. 21, 1950. 

SRTth Preid Aviiiery Baten 3 ui ook sins en dei ts Do. 

101st Medical Battalion Separate__.........--.._...._.-_-. Sept. 11, 1950, 

Sacto EOE USUI AR Og eek Aug. 21, 1950. 

218th Medical Amb Company______-___-__ Pee De. eee Jan. 23, 1951. 
California: 

a ay Tommi i ed) ops eae sho kk Sept. 1, 1950. 

I nF cree Do. Flor 

a ee cic tema Do. 

ere ne ener en . a ae: Do. 

Oley eee eee oo A te Ub Do. 

TSG Piele Axrtiiars PettaMon 46 tic 4 bik i cd ec Do. Geo 

Gai Pield Artlery Battalion... .c690i renc0unudaccameanwne Do. 

Soren wanes Beery eee, Do. 

OSist Field Artitiery Hactetion..-.) Do. 

S7Oth Mnwineer Bastion... J ie de Do. 

115th Modies? Battalion. = ssical lish cnicdncsspless dcnbbasne Do. 

Ir sia ai chachtinG encnsitinaasaa i onianl Do. Ida’ 

140th Tank Battalion Do. | 


40th-Infentey Division Band... Do. 

250th AAA Group______ Aug. 21, 1950. 
746th AAA Battalion Aug. 14, 1950. 
NN i re ee IIS May 15, 1951. 
Hq Hq Bty 719th AAA Gun Battalion________________________ Aug. 21, 1950. 
Hq Hq Bty 728th AAA Gun Battalion May 15, 1951. 
184th AAA Opns Detachment Sept. 11, 1950. 
186th AAA Opns Detachment Sept. 4, 1950. 
1401st Engineer C Battalion Sept. 11, 1950. 
Rb Wnt 0 SERIO ne ec wee Do. 

161st Ordnance Depot Company Aug. 21, 1950. 


ili 


3632d Ordnance Medm M Company_-_-_-----------_-_-__-_____ Jan, 23, 1951. 
ne nnceewnnmane Sept. 11, 1950. 
425th Signal Radar M Unit Type C___._-___.__-_-_-_-___u-.. Aug. 14, 1950. 
I a rt i ie iiicirenannnandbniainewand Oct. 15, 1950. 
Colorado: 

Hq Hq Sv Company 193d Tank Battalion Hv_______-________. Sept. 3, 1950. 
Hq Hq Sv Company 199th Engineer C Battalion S________-___- Sept. 11, 1950. 
947th Medical Clearing Company_______________-___________ Do. 
eer ne te NOOMOENY.. 8 Se ee kc i cs Do. 


928th Medical Amb Company___........_....__.__.-____-__- Jan. 23, 1951. 
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Army National Guard units inducted into active service during the Korean 
war—Continued 







luction 
1961, 





Unit designation 


Connecticut : Date of induction 















































mo Part 400 Terenity Divisions... 25 eeumnttcoow Sept. 5, 1950. 
Me SUURREL RY CPR EIEN Sc oro. ac sain cin w ci as ss cca as Seek baer aac Do. 
a ag ns asi ks hk ccs el ela ee aa Do. 
RR EO sn cst sacs ons es eal egal Do. 
en er OD <n s is ccs nero hsimeeer oom mics a ees maa amllamanes Do. 
Ae a CAE CULO... ..<.. ~-cmncaknenrmioede Jbe<eiammemant Do. 
OnaG Foie Artery BALONION. ....o~- ncncennec-tuiremeednntene Do. 
1950 in Ot ok ai cccaa ci edigiepas Gh saves Sota ete m= eon kG Do. 
° RuPstae MERI REMMI BAUER «=... cs sins ces mvc clea bowen iene Oa Do. 
1951 en aS say oaks copa ena oncaeid aaceane miei Do. 
1950 Se i: CP SOC NE nn ne ee mn sem ew einen Aug. 14, 1950. 
1950, RT A ID gs og Sa eal een eee acs eat eats May 15, 1951. 
oY NY |” eid ee ea AS cl tei Pero raed ee Aug. 14, 1950. 
ena cee eR RE RID s-wave ca egies eal cncdios ease beanie Do. 
195) OPN CRIP, SRI Ee OO aca at os cntses cb pa weenie creme orcs Do. 
1950, CNRS SUEUR SEAGER TN ss os ws mats iceenianston en ggganaenmed caer ae he Jan. 23, 1950. 
1950, Delaware : 
950. Settee CE Cee... oc aoe eine eeebcau ieee ate Aug. 29, 1950. 

F kn es serene ee epi aeaee May 1, 1951. 
50 San: PRIN ORI Oo | a ese ms copter nei oi decane es Aug. 19, 1950. 
950 District of Columbia : 

a atl we ees Sept. 11, 1950. 
1950 et ke AE BO se a os as sn mes ene een nee $k Seiaies May 15, 1951. 
950, en 0 CC Se I May 1, 1951. 
Ot, nts SRR” nO ae Aug. 14, 1950. 

st 7iSth Trans Track Company.............. 2-2) Do. 
150 RR DR ERA OI tac eae eerie Sci bee een See eee ae ard Sept. 3, 1950. 
; I NO cae es eciehes Shop explain anglaise ees ace taem os sea cepa pare a ak era Ra Sept. 11, 1950. 
Florida : 
IP Mis cs lcm Sg a i May 15, 1951 
Sak A ATES Se RR PE enone =o a areenenerenwenne tne May 1, 1951 
Onn: ana “TO RO Sept. 11, 1950 
Georgia : 
Sa ae I ew cena cad ae ee remade serene ein Aug. 14, 1950 
ORD PA CPOOMRGL MINORU IRA RN a Do. 
LL A Renee SOU EE oo een a cee eed cainberae Do. 
en ek We OE OE. as nc uns cds cm eee eccisegepasip eeetnindpeeeeienaieiom Do. 
SEE TIRES SME Es 2a cs cot ds acer hg cnr grasareenntenem Onin Do. 
Idaho : 
a ae Deere SeRCeRtON. Ooo enon ewe May 1, 1951 
50. ae ICT 7 POUR ONIN GD os oss oe can cp cose ce ene ena es ares cea ac ge Aug. 25, 1950 
50. aa a 8 ea amen Oct. 15, 1950 
51. Illinois : 
50), RS re RRR SUMO ia sees beg abel Bien Feb. 15, 1952 
51. 744th Ordnance Maintenance Company-____---_-_____-___-____. Do. 
50. i cee +... 7 ocaaweceann wap eieeenarn acme Do. 
0, ey a Se oe a ss ar oo aera baieieeaas Do. 
5), SS I er inte dct evenescieressasep' ren eoenunen eotrehco weneninvin rarer aimiedisiGenanianen Do. 
I a a ae ae Do. 
0, SE I siete Soren treserat on earererwreres ora owraweseasoania omsen-relighananea Sieben Do. 
1, ee Are I oo no ee Do. 
a meen Bieta ernery MOttenOn ee ee cca Do. 
‘0, 2234 Field Artiiery-Battalion.._....................---------- Do. 
0, irae iene Sroers pavenon——. ~~~... =o secs aa Do. 
Ee Te akan wien eee Do. 
), Re NIN oon coven scevcncanseasaoananinaomsnipap eo peeU em aINtes Do. 
0) Sn, Sn INNITONS “0 ION na ree Do. 
rr er ann beeeeener Do. 
eo Mioeieet Daenos NN pas posse Do. 





Se ee eee: BE. cnn cecneeennhereeunens Do. 
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war—Continued 
Unit designation 
Illinois—Continued 
nana eum AURORE ANNAN 
a ee eset eisoreoe ese ecmabiosanie 
en ee RED Re oman 
een en ak TR re I ee ee ccrnes eines 
885th Signal Radar M Unit 
ra re meee 
pense Grannnce Maw COMmpany . . oo cen newt eneerese~ 
Indiana: 915th Medical Amb Company-_______________-_--..-__.- 
Iowa: 
[peu Sao Breery BaienOn oo ek nk cece. 
Brea PCR OU TO aca cares ihvresigt cmniones in ree 
Kansas: 
SEE Te EUROS A IIINND og eo cee 
ier rein Aruuery Battalion... ne, 
174th MP Battalion 
Kentucky : 
ae weer eeanery MeNteMION o-oo oc oe ek 
Pris) Cte APROre PATLOUIOD W. netic cacnsmiismwenumnas 
452d A Field Artillery Battalion 




















Army National Guard units inducted into active service during the Koreg, 


Sept. 11, 19% 
May 1, 1951 

May 15, 195) 
May 1, 1951 

Jan. 23, 1951 
Aug. 19, 19% 
Sept. 11, 195 
Aug. 19, 1950 


Sept. 11, 195 
Jan. 26, 1951 


Sept. 26, 1950 
May 1, 1951 
Oct. 21, 1950 


Jan. 23, 1951 
May 1, 1951 
Sept. 21, 19 





re eins a WSO CMINUN Oh on ee ere me cenues May 1, 1951 


916th Medical Amb Company 
916th Medical Amb Company 















86th Army Band 
Michigan: 





1279th Engineer_-_ 









Minnesota : 
47th MP Company 


47th QM Company 


272d Field Artillery Battalion 
272d Army Band_- 
387th Signal Radar M 


97%th Field Artillery Battalion 
107th Ordnance Med M 


47th Infantry Division 


747th Ordnance Maintenance Company 


47th Signal Company 


136th Infantry 


© 


47th Division Artillery 
47th Division Artillery 


175th Field Artillery B 


125th Infantry__-__--- 


125th Field Artillery Battalion 


nn a a oh nniinigeeenpmsiee ae wae 


ee ee SSE Se 
a 


attalion 


Sept. 21, 1950 
Jan. 23, 1951 


113th Ordnance Medical MM Company-_----..._...-_-..-~--_-. Do. 
BSI NOCe 140 Oh SOOINDANY 3 oo an een wenn eens. Sept. 3, 1950 
Rr a a ng atk ices peti ces Aug. 19, 1950 
EAURISIRTIS ; Ges Det BOBURMINON FOV Kk nn seit renee Oct. 5, 1950 
Maine: 
hee WARE) ET AL: Sea a ene Eee ne Aug. 14, 1950 
SUPT TRUER NTR ON cet rere cece mw wenecmanmnnan Do. 
Maryland: 
pier ane Cd PAMTIRIION on ce cence Aug. 19, 1950 
Pa umn = CR i a ieee enetinmiane Do. 
ean rene 1 Comoe Sept. 3, 1950 
Geet FOUS TEU OOINUADG sooo cee Aug. 19, 1950 
Massachusetts: 
enn IIE enldanetinmaneainnasiiibienanes Sept. 4, 1950 
ES Re a ee May 1, 1951 
a a I I i oreo eran peenienennnpineeneinninins May 16, 1951 
ee Oo scunnacaioidineianioaeseneesvinasenacminnets Aug. 14, 1950 
rxcets Seen ee OOT OA RIN gw oe mcaersinwecmnamseeionaes Do. 


Sept. 18, 1950 
Oct. 15, 1950 
Do. 


Sept. 4, 1950 
Aug. 19, 1950 
Jan. 23, 1951 
Aug. 19, 1950 


Jan. 16, 1951 


Army 


Date of inductig, | Minne 


L 


re ee 


— 


Miss! 


a. 2 ae 2th ok OD 









Net 


Ney 


Ne 











oreai 


Luction 
1, 1950 
1951 

, 195) 
1951 

» 1951 
), 1950 
1, 1950 
}, 1950 


L, 1950 
, 1951 


3, 1950 
1951 
1950 


1951 
1951 
, 1950 
1951 
|, 1950 
1951 


1950 
1950 
950 


1950 


, 1950 


1950 
“1950 


1950 

1951 
1951 

1950 


1950 
1950 


1950 
1950 
1951 
1950 


1951 
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Army National Guard units inducted into active service during. the Korean 
war—Continued 
Unit designation 
Minnesota—Continued Date of induction 
reat Pieler ATteey Dee. ee ane nee Jan. 16, 1951. 
47th Reconnaissance Company Io. 
682d Engineer C Battalion Do. 
204th Medical Battalion Do. 
256th AAA AW Battalion Do. 
194th Tank Battalion Do. 
47th Infantry Division Band Do. 
216th AAA Group Aug. 14, 1950. 
100) Trans Track Battalion 2c. ccccccccnneepeeunwene — Sept. 19, 1959. 
114th Trans Truck Company Do. 
115th Trans Truck Company Do. 
Mississippi : 
81st Infantry Division (part) . 16, 1951. 
155th Infantry Regiment Io. 
8ist Division Artillery Do. 
932d Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM H 
114th Field Artillery Battalion 155 MM H 
106th Engineer C Battalion 
106th Medical Battalion ; 
198th Tank Battalion M Do. 
115th AAA Gun Battalion M May 1, 1951. 
101st Signal Radar M . 14, 1950. 
213th Medical Battalion Separate . 11, 1950. 
932d Medical Clr Company S g. 19, 1950. 
854th Medical Coll Company S . 11, 1950. 
913th Medical Amb Company S . 19; 1950. 
631st A Field Artillery Battalion 155 MM ; Sept. 9, 1°50. 
138th Engineer Pon B Company . 14, 1950, 
139th Engineer TR B Company . 11, 1950. 
128d Medical Coll Company S . 19, 1950. 
114th Engineer C Battalion S . 11, 1950. 
Missouri : 
438th Engineer TR B Company . 19, 1950. 
Gant MOGICET AnD OGINDEINT Bao cence sen Jon. 22, 191, 
175th MP Battalion Sept. 11, 1950. 
106th Ordnance Hv M Company A . 19, 1950. 
Nebraska : 
43d. Army Band Oct. 5, 1950. 
New Hanipshire : 
Hq Hq Btry 195th AAA Group Aug. 14, 1950. 
358th Signal Radar M . Do 
New Jersey : 
Hq Hq Bty 112th Field Artillery Group Sept. 3, 1950. 
lm TeneMmeer Pon Ty COmmnngy een cc eentatinnnenee Ang. 19, 1950. 
695th A Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM Sept. 3, 1940. 
63d Army Band Oct. 15, 1950. 
39th Ordnance Battalion Ang. 14, 1°50. 
_ 122d Ordnance Medical MM Company Jan, 23, 1951. 
New Mexico: 
181st AAA Opns Detachment May 1, 1951. 
RN PMA PR TCR OU ccniruinemiaaninaian Ang. 14. 1950. 
Tek Pa ce A OU CCRTRIOEE TN . o mies cescasics ceca cnn caeco po en omnes cecureipnaens Moy 1, 1951. 
Ray a OEY TOOT CRUEL «= casa ea piarttens bs nance agemined nena nincane Aug. 14, 1950. 
See MisnAl eee Mo Semen acensinciemene ih Te te ade a Sent 4, 1970. 
IY TRIN Bei cits sicinsinssaacaainchocanineeonipeiamaarianins manta ameens Jan, 23, 1951. 
New York : 
102d AAA Brigade Aug. 14, 1950. 
1024 AAA Opns Detachment_____--_--_- sacks tart tea alaaieines eceacc eee Do. 
eee i A Ce Co ee ees __ Sept. 4, 19509. 
209th AAA Group Aug. 14, 1950. 
1024 AAA Gun Battalion M Do. 
ito Ae CT PEAPION OE coo oe a dantennccmecawanaame May 1, 1951. 
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Army National Guard units inducted into aetive service during the Koren 
war—Continued 
Unit designation 


New York—Continued Date of induction 
369th AAA Gun Battalion M Sept. 11, 19%), 
eae ne RE ae Aug. 14, 1959, 
336th AAA Gun Battalion M May 15, 195), 
SI nk ne Jan. 23, 1951, 
245th AAA Gun Battalion M Aug. 14, 19%) 
ne EIN en eee May 15, 1951, 
367th Signal Radar M Unit. Aug. 14, 1954, 
368th Signal Radar M Unit Do, 
369th Signal Radar M Unit Do. 
421st Signal Radar M Unit 
187th Field Artillery Group MTZ _ Sept. 11, 1950, 
955th Field Artillery Battalion 155 MM H Aug. 19, 1954, 

29th Ordnance Battalion Do. 
1 oe Ee OB |, a ra a Sept. 11, 195 
1340) Grandnese MAM Oonipany—.. 5 eee nnn Do. 
132d Ordnance MAM Company 
102d QM Group 
148th Trans ‘Truck Battalion 


Saat Signal Battalion RMI ieee gop oneness eared eee 
89th Army Band 
199th Army Band 
North Carolina : 
a ae ON NNN I oe ooo seo cage Sa espace one gp epee May 1, 1951. 
382d Signal Radar M Unit Aug. 14, 19%). 
pc ge hg pei it A eae Do, 
449th Field Artillery Obsn Battalion Sept. 11, 19) 
690th Field Artillery Battalion 155 MM H ; Jan. 23, 1951. 
540th Field Artillery Battalion 155 MM G___-______________ . Sept. 3, 1950. 
North Dakota: 
47th Infantry Division Jan. 16, 195! 
164th Infantry 
47th Division Artillery 
188th Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM H 
321st Engineer C Battalion S 
Ohio: 
37th Infantry Division Jan. 15, 1952. 
37th MP Company Do. 
737th Ordnance Maintenace Company__----------_--------. Do. 
37th QM Company 
145th Infantry Regiment 
147th Infantry Regiment 
148th Infantry Regiment 
37th Division Artillery 
Medical Detachment 134th Field Artillery_____------___-__-_. 
Medical Detachment 135th Field Artillery 
Medical Detachment 136th Field Artillery 
Medical Detachment 140th Field Artillery____-_____-_----____. 
eens TOLL 167 Ae. en meneresns* 
134th Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM H 
135th Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM H 
140th Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM H 
136th Field Artillery Battalion 155 MM H 
ete eT a Re So eee 
112th Engineer C Battalion 
137th AAA AW Battalion Sp 
137th Tank Battalion M 
37th Infantry Division Band 
oer en eee Cement > oo AS" See May 1, 1951. 
1428th Engineer TR B Company Sept. 11, 195". 
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Army National Guard units inducted into active service during the Korean 
war—Continued 
Unit designation 


Ohio—Continued Date of induction 
987th A Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM Aug. 14, 1950. 
151ist Medical Amb Company S....................nasns+ou <titedabtdebés Sept. 11, 1950. 
OI CT NIN ister sinitc ncicnvieonmabitbeb oben thbichbus sis Do. 
37th Ordnance Battalion 
BRON CRAG BOLO UON no isitttincicmmonisnbttlineksh dade & ’ 
857th Ordnance Hv M Company A Sept. 3, 1950. 
3641st Ordnance MAM Company Sept. 11, 1950. 
112th Ordnance Medm M Company Do. 
112th Trans Trk Battalion Do. 
8582d Trans Trk Company Aug. 19, 1950. 
8583d Trans Trk Company Do. 
3584th Trans Trk Company Sept. 3, 1950. 
122d Army Band Oct. 21, 1950. 

Oklahoma : 
45th Infantry Division 
45th MP Company 
700th Ordnance Maintenance Company 
45th QM Company 
45th Signal Company 
179th Infantry Do. 
180th Infantry Do. 
SU) UPR Rh ciel erg eticee cn aig hale eee Do. 
45th Division Artillery Aug. 22, 1950 
158th Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM H Sept. 1, 1950 
160th Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM H-_----- witidd.akiiaadd 
171st Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM H 


4, 195. 189th Field Artillery Battalion 155 MM H 

Pa 45th Reconnaissance Company 

i, 19) 120th Engineers C Battalion . 

3, 1951 120th Medical Battalion Aug. 22, 1950 
, 1950. 145th AAA AW Battalion Sp Sept. 1, 1950 


245th Tank Battalion M Do. 

45th Infantry Division Band Do. 

1494 Engineer. TR. B Company... ih dh ty Sept. 20, 1950 

Pennsylvania : 

28th Infantry Division Sept. 5, 1950 
728th Ordnance Maintenance Company Do. 
109th Infantry Do. 
Rin nimeseikictckeniiecianimncceen ber f Do. 
TUE TBE Daveiniinicnciiininennnbee do inis=i si Do. 
28th Division Artillery Do. 
Medical Detachment 107 Field Artillery Do. 
Medical Detachment 109 Field Artillery Do. 
Medical Detachment 229 Field Artillery__...--...----.----.-. Do. 
Medical Detachment 899 AAA Do. 
107th Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM H Do. 
109th Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM H Do. 
108th Field Artillery Battalion 155 MM H Do. 
229th Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM H Do. 
28th Reconnaissance Company Do. 
103d Engineer C Battalion Do. 
COpth OE AAW Battalion Sp cn cnnninnndid4ee Do. 
628th Tank Battalion M Do. 

28th Infantry Division TROUBAU, ....ci:isioacsie tesiipiineaiibesiseasiiapatiac kamen : Do. 

Aug. 29, 1950 


1 Ist AAA Onsis Detachment Do. 

20ed AAA Gun Mattelion Mo del ohh adda thieweet ws Do. 
707th AAA Gun Battalion M Aug. 14, 1950 
Mat Wea A: Chm Tita icy i aici ep bibtadens _.May 1, 1951 
337th AAA Gun Battalion M Do. 
3622d Ordnance Medm M Company Sept. 11, 1950 
3623d Ordnance Medm M Company 


er ee nt ee ee 
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Army National Guard units inducted into active service during the Korean 


war—Continued 
Unit designation 
Pennsyl*ania—Continued Date of induction 
ae nn) ener OE Danita See ce ls lus Aug. 29, 1950 
Se en NEN TE ites crc dane ain AW sieneieons Aug. 14, 1950 
na COMTI S CERO? Oe RIMS oo iter RLU Aug. 29, 1950, 
rk MACS 0D INN i er stresses el Sept. 15, 1950, 
Géhen Pngineer-C Battalion-S..........~.0 ee Sept. 11, 1950, 
ipour ren) Artillery Group O0TZ... 22.2025 2060. 4 4nceks Do. 
176th A Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM----~~ ~~ -.---._-. Aug. 19, 1950, 
967th A Field Artillery Battalion 105 MM-__- -----------. May 1, 1951. 
200th Field Artillery Battalion 155 MM H- ~~ ~~~ Jan. 23, 1951, 
23th Pield Artillery Obsn Battalion... iu... 24. Sept. 11, 1950, 
I en inant. ncn aio evioeip sad nsdn Mw Oct. 15, 1950, 
Sr SEND RO se Ss Len cima ees Do. 
Se oa aE een en a tian een ee Sept. 11, 1950, 
Sere) TEN APN: EeOTUROR ot ee cc eb ees Do. 
1st) 2 rans “OC VUCK BARON Wow econ Aug. 19, 1950, 
[eee Tee 28k NNT ccc neocon hele Do. 
SBIOe THORS 2 TOC COMMON on ct Aen taseelesse Aug. 26, 1950, 
ee TS A TOR = AION icici rc rmnimncmnamwaitl Gane Aug. 19, 1950, 
Toe Eas UCR COMpEOG 6 ee Sept. 11, 1950, 
Jehan Sig sen Core, md 896- Go. Sept. 3, 1950. 
Fn een ee 090 OB i nc eee cee ees Sept. 11, 1950. 
SI RERe 08 I Oe II te oe ica ences Do. 
Puerto Rico: 
Berit, Wi HONGO seen hE ee eale et asaucsnke Sept. 8, 1950. 
een a ten 200 ee 2s, Sao Ee BFe oo ae ed Jan. 2, 1951, 
Cae Tinier KOme o0 os enki etl Do. 
Rhode Island: 
ker ONY, AUN NOG i eke aceleeons Sept. 5, 1950, 
I I RI OI a cic ee eee eel Do. 
Ci MRO NNO tee cess Lckddb ene inna naa telpeteakses Do. 
NI eich enn ets rnncintniredi viene acetate a Seb ahaa aiabadao etc Do. 
GORY ASE 8 EE OF ec ceccmwccicccwsnctedlaswawen Do. 
ne OG EPROM ci i be cael atin Do. 
ae Oe, ke 2S A. eee hd tem Do. 
S06 A 0 so Bee En. 06 O80 CF 8 on a ee Do. 
I I NN at ca eaten meeimeendbikieubbhabees Do. 
196eh Her «Sa, 2ae Tid 0-002 ewes owen elincaws Do. 
Sr AA AA So BS i NO. Bo ne ee Do. 
Feith Ak As ab On, OE SE IF oi ice n cc nnceenaaee Aug. 14, 1950. 
GA te GRUP ee SE OO ic cence connennnsnnamadals Do. 
South Carolina: 
Ons AAD Ga, Ble Mt Wien ntociiccccskacd cccnimeemnnn Sept. 11, 1950. 
713th AAA Gun Bn M. Hq Haq Bty----~-..-..............- Aug. 14, 1950. 
onba Sig ROR MM Unit Type C..u2 tek ee emetlions Do. 
I I iirtcicte cern eentencccladestinc Rantaatbldinids Oct. 15, 1950. 
South Dakota: 
rn Nr cB LL ee cash os claaelebttende Sept. 1, 1950. 
1476 PA Bn 1065 BEM, He He Bt csi ecco Do. 
TN i AINE AO asc ececed cactmoel dl etenatine ' Do. 
10th aer OC Ba, Hie Ha St Co... tc ck eeincee Sept. 3, 1950. 
Tennessee : 
NT a EN aise ccc cctoscinsanccnceminnnst iicsnttablabeeceipbbacildadaaid Sept. 1, 1950. 
1Ofet PAH 105 ate; tag tle Bty.. gc haeelncindud Do. 
SR SUN PANE TOO. canoes ce meee a eS Do. 
Reston > 300, 2a0 296 BO Us. 8 wen ceeds Aug. 19, 1950. 
Rs COR 9000 2 oo re inaroitiriitoncitee eee baskse Do. 
108th FA Bn 155 MMM, Ha Ho Bty..... 2 conc ccc Do. 
933d Med Clr Co____- Seiillebabolenibanedmnpn ascites ada Aiemmttid Sept. 21, 1950, 
SA EE Ti EN PROD vcctcrtmnieniicmnntinndiscclselietbabd Sept. 3, 1950. 
ie HIN BRON EE aa wicca nein cinbeldnatlend Aug. 19, 1950. 
UO te os reticence iia lees Aug. 14. 1950. 
Ce a IIE ao Sn cncindcnennnnh tino lel coat Oct. 5, 1950. 
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irmy National Guard units inducted into active service during the Korean 
war—Continued 
Unit designation 
Texas : Date of induction 
ES NOU Cri, NN RON MO a it cacti cree etna es ee phe Sept. 11, 1950. 
ith Med Ba sep. ta tig Det. cass ok ce elcid s See. Do. 
Seen Ce BE eG oe eae aemanGas mone en anal ame Do. 
te aA SPUN I a sd ccs si esse Oct. 15, 1950. 
Utah : 
Pi ee 8) ry Set Pe OOS he eee _._.. Aug. 19, 1950. 
115th Engr C Bn S, Hq Hq Sv Co_____--- sas ath erates IIE May 1, 1951. 
BOG A SA 2 BO ls SEO SEO BRO os cco a ouimmnees Aug. 19, 1950. 
MERA: SOOh PO, BOS TAO De so a ns ss aceite eee aS Do. 
SAA AR SS TD Ce RE, Et PP a cc niin detache aces Sept. 13, 1950. 
Sr A Gate 250: MG 340) SCY se ss cee Se eee ees Sept. 11, 1950. 
| Vermont : 
Re PE OT Go a chee eee ees Sept. 5, 1950. 
PINNED, BUUREN ON a cision is nreoeigsidlaipasl amaaa a ealaacaah Do. 
RE RUE oc |, 3 inci nm ote encio mic emsiaceatae een Do. 
eu Pen 200. Bee, 2a BG Bee. oo hc dawns Do. 
Virginia : 
Sn RO OC a i a May 15, 1951. 
ERAT a ASD OK EPO ERO se a a re oe Eee: Aug. 14, 1950. 
TE ee SUD) TTY) BE BO BIG ON wick ow dime nce uieeasesn Do. 
DG cCA te 2 ME. PAO E on oo ok ce eee os May 1, 1951. 
I PUN PI ah ah sata os ca cs ich oa ds etc oie cnc ea Oct. 15, 1950. 
Washington : 
PAeer NOR eR eh ee a a eee es Aug. 14, 1950. 
Tiute Bi A ny See en I TS oe ec ec ec ces nee Do. 
cet Ae Se, £20 28 SOY Wo eee anmane May 1, 1951. 
er Sr Grae SION co es Sept. 11, 1950. 
West Virginia : 
it 6 PA Da. Toe Be Mt... once enne- eso cen eas Do. 
eee cng () 16) $a es BY O66 3 oo ccs ncicncd ckcecneneane Aug. 19 1950. 
126th Trans Trk Bu, Hq ici oe eer aa dea oie wade comore: pee Sept. 11, 1950 
480th NI NO iain wiccitc naaecoes oa i aR oe le Aelia a gl oe ai Do. 
Seon Trane Dek Coecct ls. enki ee hei aot Do. 
Wyoming : 
DUCA BG: 3, Sa el POs i on eee cb < oma A A SO. 
ie) TANK 30 0) 2 OY C0 iii ck cncmamnnnes siesiaia = asin / Re Ag kN 
EFFECT OF HEAVY CASUALTIES ON NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 
| Mr. Toomson. One thing concerned me very much during World 
War If. I had occasion to be around National Guard units over- 
seas that had most of their original personnel with them. This par- 
euler da day I think of, the weapons platoon of a particular company 
as caught in a defile and te ok very heavy casualties. It came from 
fasmall town in Iowa. The superintende nt of schools was the bat- 
| talion commander. He was very much shocked at what it would do 
toasmall community under those circumstances. He said practically 
one generation of men were knocked out, Has that been a matter of 
concern ¢ 
(reneral Erickson. That seems to have helped the morale in these 
ompanies after World War II. For instance, New Mexico lost. its 
entire National Guard on Bataan. It had a cavalry regiment before 
) the war, and it was converted to an antiaircraft artillery regiment 
hand it was on Bataan. What was left of them spent 4 years in a 
Japanese prison. They had the highest strength unit of any S.ate 
Inthe Union up until a couple of } years ago. 


Up in Brainerd, Minn.. they had at: ‘ank company that was lost on 


38181—59—pt. 319 
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Bataan. They reorganized the whole battalion, in that area. The 
had no trouble keeping up morale. The fact that they could tj Mi 
about that and reflect back on that history, I think did more to he & 


the morale of the unit than to hurt it. weit 


Isth 
PREPARATION FOR MOVEMENT INTO COMBAT Oh 


Mr. THomson. I am interested to have your comment on thy Mee 
Did they come up with a figure as to when the guard would be pn} 4 
ficient as far as readiness for combat at the training site here in ty Gi 
United States ? tral 


General Ertcxson. There is no doubt that is a difficult decision ty! M 
come up with. They have to use experience factors and the bef “ 
criteria they can establish to come up with those figures. I dom) | 
know how they establish them. wc 

Mr. THomson. Did they come up with a figure which would y = 
that at this point, so many weeks of training, the guard would hay Res 
completed its training, on the average, and be ready to deply = 
overseas ¢ yi 

General Erickson. Yes, sir. : sch 

Mr. Toomson. What was the figure there ? of 

General Erickson. I cannot tell you offhand. It was last summ} ° , 
that I saw those figures. ms 

Mr. Tromson. [f it is available, I wish that could be supplied fr} ”” 
the record, because some people it took only 19 days to get oversex 

General Ertcxson. I think we can get that from the Regular Am], 


Mr. Sueprarp. Supply the best information you have for the mf , ’ 


ord, please, General. : 
(The information referred to follows :) " } 


ARNG MosinizATION DATA CoMPILED From “REPORT OF MOobslILizamTl' In 
READINESS STATUS ARMY NATIONAL GUARD,’ CALENDAR YEAR 1958 (1), kin 
He CONARC, Dec. 22, 1958 


Number of weeks training required prior to preparation for oversea movement tr 


bu 
Type of units: 
I ne ie a5 
er en an ee 41 w 
niranury reriment combat teams... ee nl de 
Snleuiry battation armored. 2) A 
Snrantes beeen (m0nit ) = ii « 
aurantes Deaweon: (eemarete) ee cn eennsceeennn 4 | 
Pare rpnCEn arses PN ee i) ae 
Beeeorea covery wees eee zt pl 
Armored tank battalions (separate) _.......___....._____________..-- 2 
Pieid Artillery <iaits (nondivisional) ......... ne cone B 
Air Defense Artillery (not onsite)...............-..... uc ecaeel bb } 
Air Defense Missile Battalion (onsite) _....._._._...___._.___._____-..- ‘yh 4 
Boeri nnitee Wierit i WG bn It 
Sener an Arete Ss a ee eee Mi fi 
Technical service units (Med, MP, ORD, QM, Sig and TC) __--_-------- Ii 
1 Air Defense Artillery onsite units normally are considered capable of assuming 7 {| 





performing their primary mission on mobilization. At the time this data was compl , 
all Air Defense Artillery Missile Units except 1 were in a period of conversion trainitt 
from AA gun units to missile units. 
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ADVANCED UNIT TRAINING 


Mr. Tuomson. I have two other questions. 

As I understand it, you do not have an opportunity to go into large 
wit training or large manuevers during your 15-day training period. 
Isthat correct ¢ 

General Errcxson. When I talk about large maneuvers, I am talk- 
ing about corps and army maneuvers. ole 

Mr. Tomson. Do you go through the division stage ? 

General Ertrcxson. They will when they get into the advanced unit 
training. They will have division exercises. 

Mr. Tuomson. I was wondering if there was any program for the 
division staff to train with Regular Army units. 

General Ertckson. Yes, sir. Every year we have a command post 
exercise Which is worked on by the staffs of the divisions over the 
winter period. They get together then under the direction of the 
Army commander for a 2- or 3-day weekend and work with the 
Reserve Corps commander and the Army Staff. They have a very 
excellent command post exercise each year. That comes under the 
shool program. For 1 week each year we send the division com- 
manders and their staffs to Fort Leavenworth where they have a week 
of training in staff work. They work as a staff. Then, of course, they 
meet 1 night a week in most cases. They are continually working at 
training and staff work. 


USE OF C-—47 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Tuomson. General, I believe it is the practice of the guard to 
furnish certain air transportation to the various Governors of the 
States. 

General Erickson. It is not furnished to the Governor of the State. 
Ina State which has an Air National Guard squadron, they have some 
kind of cargo plane. They usually have a C-47. The Air Force has 
made that available for the use of the Governor when he cares to 
travel, when he travels on Government business, National Guard 
business, 

You can stretch that any way you want, but the fact remains that 
when he wants to ride in that plane and go someplace, he usually 
does. The plane is essentially furnished as a cargo plane for the 
Air National Guard squadron in the State. We have at least one 
squadron in every State. We have one in Alaska, one in Hawaii, and 
one in Puerto Rico. So it is not furnished to give the Governor a 
plane. It is furnished and much of its work is done carrying per- 
sonnel and equipment and cargo for the squadron. 

Mr. Tuomson. What does it cost to fly that plane, about $135 an 
hour ? 

General Ertcxson. I have heard that figure. I have heard a higher 
figure. Frankly, I cannot tell you what it costs. 

Mr. Suerrarp. The Air Force will supply that information when 
they appear. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomson. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Thank you, General, and your associates, for your 
appearance and your responses. 

The committee will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning, 
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Tuurspay, FEBRUARY 26, 1959, 
NAVAL PERSONNEL AND RESERVE FORCES 


WITNESSES 


HON. RICHARD JACKSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF Naty 
(PERSONNEL AND RESERVE FORCES) 

VICE ADM. H. P. SMITH, USN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF NAVAL OPER. 
TIONS (PERSONNEL AND NAVAL RESERVE) AND CHIEF OF NAVi, 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing on military personne, | 

This morning we will hear from the Assistant Secretary of th 
Navy for Personnel and Reserve Forces. 

Will you proceed with your statement? 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAvy FoR PERSONNE 
AND RESERVE Forces 


BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT OF RICHARD JACKSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF TH 
Navy (PERSONNEL AND RESERVE ForRCcEs) 


Born in 1910, at Medford, Mass, Attended Phillips Academy, Andover, Mas, 
1925-29, graduating cum laude, and Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., 1929-83 
graduating magna cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa. After graduation taught 
school, 1933-35, at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; then attended Columbis 
University Law School, New York, N.Y., 1935-38. 

Admitted to the bar of the State of New York in 1938 and to the Massachusetts 
State bar in 1946 

Member of the American Bar Association, the Boston Bar Association, the US 
District Court for the District of Massachusetts, and a Member of Interstate 
Commerce Commission Practitioners. 

Brief résumé of professional experience: ie 

Associated with Simpson, Thacher & Bartlett, 120 Broadway, New York, NX.) 
1938-43. 

U.S. Naval Reserve, Officers’ Training School, Quonset Point, R.I., 1943. 

Naval Training School, Hollywood Beach, Fla.—instructor and staff officer, 
1944. 

Assistant counsel to the Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Material), 194446. 

Released to inactive duty with rank of lieutenant commander, March 1946. 

Legal staff, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass., 1946-57, latter portion 
as general counsel. 

Mr. Jackson. My name is Richard Jackson. I am the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Personnel and Reserve Forces, and my 
general area of responsibility embraces the military personnel, the 
Reserves, and civilians. 

For the hearings of this subcommittee in the previous 2 years my 
predecessor and I submitted statements containing résumés of il 
portant occurrences and trends over the preceding year in the entire 
personnel field of the Department of the Navy. It is a distinet 
pleasure for me to be here in person, for the first time, to submit this 
third report of the office T hold. As T enter well into the second yea 
of my tenure as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, I feel more competelt 
to set down my views of our past vear’s progress and of our future 
aspirations than I did a year ago. In the past year, I have been able 
to broaden my naval horizons. I have completed a visit throughott 
all the important bases of the Pacific theater. I have witnessed the 
7th Fleet on station. These visits together with those I have made 
around the mainland have given me a better familiarity with the work 
done by the Navy. 
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During the past 12 months I have witnessed and had some partic- 
pation in the evolution of significant changes in the personnel field, 
all of which fall under the general category of adaptations to meet the 
challenge of rapid technological change. I should like to discuss 
sme of these briefly in conjunction with the updating of my state- 
ment to you of last year. 


ACTIVE DUTY FORCES 


The operating strength of the Navy and the Marine Corps is planned 
on level beginning- and end-year figures. The end- and average-year 
strengths for the fiscal year 1960 are: 








Fiscal year 1960 
End year Average 
Navy: | 
5 acrid gk ahi eect tecdnd itso clei be Saco eel a Ra AC 69, 615 69, 418 
ND PHM 5S 5 in arcacanaeditainediom omsiuniel daptobne taninasbaiihdlh iianiciaidaic wed | 554, 241 553, 794 
Midshipmen, aviation cadets, and officer candidates.................-..- | 6, 144 6, 056 
PM ee oe ee han dnc aan Sadik ca cadaceen kia waka 630, 000 629, 268 
Marine Corps: Tyee eee YS ae 
i al a | 16, 200 16, 396 
Enlisted personnel _ _..-.....-...---. Se ee Be he eet eee a pelted tinned 158, 530 158, 456 
rN a ga a | 270 148 
asa hl a ae ee) Sed 175, 000 | 175, 000 


For the first time since about 1950, an attempt will be made in fiscal 
year 1960 to stabilize the strength of the forces. It is believed that the 
projected strength figures are the lowest that can be reached with 
prudence in view of the current worldwide situation. 

We have heretofore been making our reductions horizontally, that 
is, taking the cuts across the board in all activities, with the emphasis 
on the Shore Establishment. 

Weare now at a point, however, where we cannot levy any more such 
reductions without vitally affecting the ability of the various com- 
mands, units, and activities to perform. For example, in the pre- 
\orea period of 1949-50, the active fleet ships were manned at 84 


| percent of their wartime complement, that is, the complement for 


sustained operations. The present level is 81 percent. 

Any further reduction in our military manpower will have to be 
iken as a vertical cut, that is, it cannot be absorbed across the board 
utmust be accomplished by eliminating entire activities or commands 
nd the services which those activities or commands perform. In this 

nnection, I should also point out that despite the level beginning- 
and end-year strengths I have given you, nevertheless as you well 
‘iow, naval activities have had to be eliminated. This reflects a 
‘Onstant searching for better ways of doing things, changing workloads 
and requirements and the channeling of our personnel into new and 
ligh priority projects such as the POLARIS program, ASW, and the 
Pacific Missile Range. Thus there is even within # level strength a 
“istant evolution, a constant screening of all our activities in an 
‘lort to provide the highest possible readiness within our means. 


> = 
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OFFICER PERSONNEL 


In the total strength, the balance of officers and enlisted persony 
has been carefully studied in order to provide in the officer struety 
the necessary supervision and direction so essential to the proy 
training and guidance of enlisted personnel in the operation of comple 
new weapons and weapon systems. Additional officers are also » 
quired for joint staff and planning functions and in the developme 
programs with no attendant decrease in the other requirements. | 
recognition of these facts, the Secretary of Defense has approved y 
increase in the officer strength permitting this portion of the forces 
reach 11.26 percent of the total. It is hoped that we can attain th 
ratio in fiscal year 1961. 

The officer personnel plans for the Navy and the Marine Com 
provide for maximum retention of young, qualified Reserve officers i 
augment the Regular Navy and Marine Corps. All applications {g 
retention under this augmentation plan are carefully screened 
insure the base for a sound, energetic, hard-working officer corps of th 
future, one capable of taking over the responsibilities of a high 
mechanized and highly technical Navy and Marine Corps. 

During the course of fiscal year 1960, the Navy and Marine Con 
plan to promote unrestricted line officers to fill vacancies in order t 
maintain the following presently planned numbers: 


NE 

Captain/colonel tae 
Commander/lieutenant colonel 
Lieutenant commander/major - - 


I might mention at this point, in connection with the subject 
promotion, that the very sympathetic consideration extended t 
the Navy by your colleagues of the Armed Services Commitie 
while hearing our so-called hump bill during the past 2 wee 
was most heartening. Its enactment is vital for the proper all 
equitable accomplishment of the promotions which are to be mat 
to maintain the aforementioned planned numbers. 

The total average numbers of officers in grade for fiscal year 19 
are expected to approximate the following distribution: 


on ———— 


Marine Cort 


—_—_——— 


Navy 





| 

| 
Flag. 317 | s 
Captain/colone]-. 3, 802 i 
Commander/lieutenant colonel ‘ | 8, 029 1,3 
Lieutenant commander/major 12, 269 | 
Lieutenant/captain | 14, 490 
Lieutenant junior grade/first lieutenant 3 13, 858 
Ensign/second lieutenant 11, 682 
Warrant officer ; 4, 971 


69, 418 


The retention of junior officers remains a matter of utmost concéll 
The current career retention rates are Naval Academy 80-85 pereell 
NROTC regulars (i.e., Holloway plan) only about 24 percent. {he 
are less than we’d like to see; and we suspect that many high qualit’ 
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younger Officers are leaving because of the fear that the “hump” will 
cause severe stagnation in promotion opportunity. In order to keep 


‘our potential Halseys, Kings, Nimitzes, and Vandegrifts for the 


ffuture Navy and Marine Corps, we need to be able to show the present 


ions {¢ 
ened ‘i 
s of the 


high!) 


e Corp: 
order t 


arine Con 


junior officers of outstanding quality that there is a promotional 
future for them in the service. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


The complexity of new weapons and weapon systems has its effect, 
also, on the qualitative composition of the enlisted personnel forces 
of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

Programs, such as the creation of pay grades E-8 and E-9 and the 
institution of proficiency pav are designed to encourage the reenlist- 
ment and extension of enlistments of trained personnel. 

The proficiency pay program was authorized in recent pay legis- 
lation and provides that 85 percent of the proficiency payments au- 
thorize’ will be made to personnel in the highly critical ratings. It 
is anticipated that the interest in the program will increase as it 
becomes better understood. By the end of fiscal year 1960, it is 
expected that the Navy will have approximately 41,500 participating 
in the program and the Marine Corps will have 12,000. It is too 
early to evaluate the full effect of the program but indications from 
the field are that this program is serving to improve performance in 
the enlisted ranks. 

It is gratifying to report an upward trend in first-term reenlist- 
ments since fiscal year 1956. There has also been a definite improve- 
ment in reenlistments for the first 4 months of fiscal year 1959. It is 
considered that the military pay legislation enacted by Congress last 
year has contributed to the increased reenlistments and retention of 
personnel, although it is not possible to determine how much they 
are influenced by any one factor. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


| 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year| 4 months 
1956 1957 1958 fiscal year 
| 1959 


Marine Corps: First-term reenlistments . 17, 
1 


. 0 4.2 
Navy: First-term reenlistments 5.6 2. 6 


a 


TRAINING 


Throughout the Navy and Marine Corps, in addition to traditional 
training, special emphasis is being placed on instruction in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of technical equipment of the latest design and 
of special equipment being developed for the conduct of nuclear war- 
lare, such as that involving guided missiles, nuclear weapons, nuclear 
propulsion, undersea strategy, and antiaircraft and antisubmarine 
defense. In order to put more emphasis on such matters and allocate 
more students thereto, we have during the past year reviewed the 
curriculums and by consolidation of courses and elimination of less 


important items have closed 12 schools which dealt with less technical 
areas. 
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I am in the process of studying the reports of three boards whi¢ 
met during the past year to ‘consider various aspects of our officer 
training : and career patterns. The increasing complexity, technicality 
and sophistic ation of our weapons systems, operating procedures, and 
even our administrative tec hniques has induced us to do much goj 
searching in order to determine our true needs for officer postgraduaty 
education, for special and limited duty officers, and in general for 
more channelized and specialized line officer careers than the present 
well-rounded officer concept generally implies. All of these consid. 
erations must of course be measured in terms of their contribution ty 
fleet readiness. Since we do not have our answers firmed up as yet, 
I mention the foregoing merely as an indication of the thinking and 
effort which the Navy is putting on future problems in the personnd 
area. 


MEDICARE AND HOUSING 


There are two problem areas which as Assistant Secretary for 
Personnel cause me grave concern. 

The first is the dependents’ medicare program. ‘This is essentially 
a Department of Defense or servicewide program but the problems 
incident to adequate funding are unique and complex for the Navy. 
Because of a lack of flexibility within the Navy appropriation stru- 
ture, we are not able to make compensating transfers of funds from 
other operation and maintenance areas. On the basis of experience 
to date the amount budgeted for medicare will fall short and we will 
run out of funds about mid-April. Unless additional funds can be 
appropriated, we will have to drastically reduce the medical care 
now afforded Navy dependents. This would obviously have unfor- 
tunate repercussions. 

The second area for which I have grave concern is that of housing. 
The need to provide adequate housing in the Navy continues to bea 
major problem and has a considerable indirect effect on morale, recruit- 
ment, and retention of competent personnel. Detailed analysis of 
specific housing required indicates a need for about 15,000 new units 
and an estimated 10,000 replacements. This is based on a most 
austere and realistic analysis. The fiscal year 1960 submission in- 
cludes what we consider to be a virtually irreducible minimum of 
4,436 units of Capehart housing in continental United States and 564 
units overseas. The program represents only the most urgent needs 
that could be programed to fit within the budget limitations. The 
Navy Department is most conscious of the housing deficiency existing 
and will continue to whittle away on it in future years. 


ENLISTED SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Last year, the Navy initiated the Navy enlisted scientific education 
program which provides a 4-year baccalaureate degree in scientific 
education to young men, preferably in their first enlistment. We are 
convinced that in a large pool of 550,000 young men there must be 4 
number of outstandingly brilliant boys who have the capacity to make 
outstanding contribution to the Nation and the Nav y but who for one 
reason or another have not had—nor would they be able to get— 
the opportunity for higher education without the Navy’s help. Vith 
rather rigid selection criteria, we chose 129 of 8,500 applicants last 
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year. These young men are attending 29 colleges and universities. 
‘All of the young men are doing well and most are standing at the top 
of their college classes. We are planning an input of about 100 to the 
rogram this year. 

Closely related to the foregoing is the Navy enlisted advanced 
science program which provides college level education in scientific 
fields each year to about 100 of our most promising senior petty 
officers in the technical ratings. 


OFFICER CANDIDATES 


The Naval Academy provides the basic source of our officer corps. 
In addition, officers are commissioned upon graduation under the 
Naval Reserye Officers’ Training Corps and Pa officer candidate 
programs, including enlisted- to-officer program, All applicants are 
carefully screened with the objective of building and maintaining a 
flexible, progressive corps trained to direct and les id the manpower of 
our modernized forces. 


MARINE AVIATION CADETS 


Beginning with fiscal year 1960, the Marine Corps will directly pro- 
cure aviation cadets. Previously, these have been obtained by the 
acceptance of a portion of the naval aviation cadets for comissioning 
inthe Marine Corps. There will be no change in the method of train- 
ing or in the numbers to be obtained. The difference will be in the 
method of obtaining and budgeting for the numbers. It is planned to 
have 270 in this program by the end of fiscal year 1960 with an average 
of 148 on board during the year. This number is contained within the 

planned overall strength of the Marine Corps. The goal under this 
isaatam is the procurement of 200 officers per vear. 


MORAL LEADERSHIP PROGRAM 


I would like to speak about the Navy’s moral leadership program. 
While the Navy has long prided itself upon its leadership—leadership 
in combat, and lee adership in training for combat, in recent years we 
have felt that the moral concepts and principles by which men live, 
Which are basic to leadership and followe rship, are in need of reem- 
phasis and revitalization. 

Last May, the Secretary of the Navy promulgated General Order 
21 on Naval Les idership. This general order caiis for continuing atten- 
tion to the development and maintenance of the highest standards of 
personal leadership on the part of all officers and men. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel has established : 1 special staff to 
promote and monitor the leadership program and G insure that the 
moral aspects of le adership are fully and continously emphasized. 
As on-the-spot extensions of this leade ‘rship staff, several leade rship 
field teams are prepared to give presentations, counseling, and advice 
to all commands who re quest their services. These teams have been 
enthusiastically received not only by commands of the Regular Navy 
but also by various Reserve and civilian organizations. Indeed, the 
demand from civilian organizations has been so great that I have 
taken steps to have additional presentation materials made available 
for use before ion-Navy groups. 
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The Chief of Naval Air Training held a 3-day workshop in mom 
leadership in Pensacola recently. This workshop was attended by 
civilians from as far away as New York, Denver, and the west coast, 
Among the participants were cuidance counselors, psychologists, 
management experts, penologists, educators, and training specialists, 
The enthusiasm shown by the participants was tremendous and 4 
great number of requests have been received for copies of materials 
and for more information about the Navy’s program. 

We feel that this program is going to pay off with an immense retum 
in improved morale, improved management effectiveness, and im- 
proved combat readiness. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Trends: Next, I wish to speak briefly of another and: integral part 
of the Navy team—our civilian employees. In these days of rapidly 
changing technology and more complex equipments they are increas- 
ingly important; they provide the continuity and specialized knowl- 
edge and skills so essential to the efficient operation of our Shore 
Establishment. 

In fiscal year 1960, civilians will continue to comprise about one- 
third of the Department of the Navy’s total manpower. The Navy's 
budget, now before your committee, provides for relatively level 
overall civilian employment with a begin- and end-year strength of 
approximately 361,000. However, there will be internal shifts and 
adjustments within the Navy to provide additional civilian personnel 
for guided missiles, special weapons, ship modernization, and other 
priority programs at the expense of conventional ordnance, supply, 
and other support activities. 

Due in part to these changes in program emphasis, the Navy antici- 
pates a continuing problem of attracting and retaining engineering, 
scientific and other specialized personnel and of retraining employees 
to meet changing job requirements. That our well-rounded civilian 
personne! administration program is already having some success in 
meeting these problems is evidenced by the fact that the Navy’s 
civilian turnover is well below both industry rates and the Gover- 
ment average. Continuing efforts will be made to provide proper 
motivation to all our employees and to insure the fullest utilization 
of their skills and abilities. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 


The difficulties in employment and retention of sc ientifie and tech- 
nical personnel were somewhat relieved during 1958. The Navy has 
been fairly successful in attracting and retaining a fair share of. engi- 
neering and scientific personnel as a result of legislation passed by the 
Congress and increased availability of such personnel, However, we 
are constantly seeking the quality candidates necessary for the Navy’ 8 
advanced scientific programs. 

Higher in-hiring rates coupled with the salary increase granted 
Classification Act employees resulted in our being able to increase our 
staff of shortage-category personnel from a low 25,778 in March of 
1957, to a total of 27,364 in August of 1958. 

In the last year we have also “been granted the authority to hire at 
the grade 7 level instead of grade 5 and to pay the travel and moving 
expenses of new appointees “and their dependents to their first duty 
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It is too early to assess the results of these authorities, but 


Mora] piston. ; : : ; 
led by fre should be able to use them effectively in attracting the quality 


wdidates we are constantly seeking. 


onal The central roster of key ‘Navy scientists and engineers maintained 
ialists. py the Chief of Naval Research is being integrated with a similar 
and q frster established by the Civil Service Commission. This larger 
terials froster will be used to identify and locate specific talents for special 

tilization, and for broadening the promotional opportunities of the 
retum ey scientist or engineer within the Navy. 
d im- 

PROMOTION PLANS FOR CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 

For several years, the Navy has required each activity to establish 

a local promotion plan which would provide for— 
| part (1) The selection of the best qualified persons available to fill 
pidly vacancies ; 
creas- (2) Opportunity for the progressive development of em- 
nowl- ployees; and 
Shore (3) A high level of employee performance and satisfaction. 


When the Civil Service Commission announced a governmentwide 
one- | merit promotion program effective January 1, 1959, more detailed 
avy’s finstructions and guidelines were issued. Each activity was required 
level [to review its promotion plan and revise it, if necessary, to comply 
th of with the Commission’s directive. 
and | It is anticipated that the revised plans will provide greater pro- 
ynnel Fmotional opportunities for Navy employees. 
other 
oply, CIVILIAN TRAINING AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
i To a certain extent, the civilian training and development program 
1Ucl- J yil] require alinement with the Government Employees Training Act 
ring, fF (Public Law 85-507) of July 7, 1958. Since passage of the act, 
yes Ff Navy representatives have been working with representatives of the 
tian Department of Defense and the U.S. Civil Service Commission on 
‘Sl | formulating policies and establishing criteria and standards governing 
VY | the establishment and administration of training programs through- 
erl- f out the Federal service. 
ape Increased attention has been directed to the importance of meetings 
lion | and conferences as media for exchange of information in many fields 

of technical and manpower development. Authority to approve 

travel to meetings of recognized technical, professional, scientific, and 

managerial societies had been delegated to chief of bureaus and 
ch- | offices. In July 1958 the authority was further decentralized to the 
has } principal research and development activities. A reporting procedure 
ngi- | at the departmental level permits monitoring of expenditure rates. 
the At the beginning of fiscal year 1959, the Navy had 1,200 student- 
we | ‘alnees in 46 work study programs throughout the Naval Establish- 
y’s | ment. The objective of this plan is to create a source of scientific 
aid engineering manpower by recruiting high-school graduates and 
ted { college students for employment, providing an opportunity for par- 
our; “clpation in an organized program of academic study and paralleled 
of {| Work experience on a rotational study and work schedule. The 

student-trainees represent a wide range of specialties in science and 
at | ‘lgineering. In addition to insuring future professional manpower, 
ing } Student-trainees make a significant contribution to the productive 
ity | fort by assisting senior professional personnel. 
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r 
POSITION CLASSIFICATION AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION a 
scree 
During the past year, decentralization of position classification gf iered t 
field commanding officers proceeded to the extent planned. Approx. transie! 
mately 16 percent of field classification will be maintained by the ary 
wage and classification offices as an expected irreducible minimun | 
The evaluation of activity classification programs by the area wag) Ther 
and classification offices and their increased participation in occups| se ati 
tional studies, standards preparation and validation, and continue himbe 
heavy participation in wage administration has developed in accord. aan ar 
ance with previously announced plans. Thet 
The requirements of Public Law 85-872 regarding the effectuation | yfaring 
of area wage schedules has put increasing demands both upon the} ¢ mont 
Office of Industrial Relations and the area wage and classification 500 of 
offices. Processing time for surveys has been cut considerably to} 4,11 ps 
avoid retroactivity of wage payments. Every effort will be made t activat 
staff properly for the wage administration function. 7" 


’ 


INCENTIVE AWARDS | 

The 
will pr 
at the 


During the calendar year 1958 the Navy adopted 36,315 improve. 
ments which are processed through the Navy incentive awards pro- 
gram. Each of these improvements was initiated or suggested by an | rows 
employee and the improvement is an item above or beyond the normal Jy). 4 
requirements of the employee’s position. Rstabl 

These 36,315 improvements have first-year dollar benefits of }jono 
$40,786,203 in addition to important intangible benefits such 28 fows 
better service, safer operations, and greater employee interest 10 }ommj 
improving Government operations. balanc 

The quality of improvements suggested by Navy employees cod \jriont, 
tinued to be high—one out of every three suggestions was a useful fof +), 
improvement. This adoption raie is the highest rate for all Govern fi) mo, 
ment agencies that employ more than 5,000 civilians, and it is second fnents 
high among all agencies of the Government. | bmarily 

For the improvements adopted in 1958, employees received | : 
$2,484,535 for their suggestions, superior performances, and special / 


acts and services. 


Th 

RESERVE COMPONENTS a 
H-mon 

READY RESERVE young 
rainy 


The maximum allowed strength of the Ready Reserve (530,000 for wie 
the Navy and 208,000 for the Marine Corps) has been attained and aie 
will remain constant throughout fiscal year 1960. Simultaneous ex fprogrs 
piration of obligated service of the 8- and 6-year obligors will cause & ))4),. 
decline in the strength of the Ready Reserve in both services in fiscal The 
years 1962 and 1963. . [ot the 

The Naval Reserve officer strength is within 85 percent of the quall- list) 
tative requirements for mobilization. The enlisted strength has riseD i), 9 
to meet the quantitative requirements for mobilization. Contmued Jp), | 
vigorous screening of the Ready Reserve will better enable the Navy gy, 
to meet the qualitative requirements. More than 80 percent of the 
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Ready Reserve has had prior active duty experience, and all but about 
24,000 members have had the equivalent of basic training. Of this 
latter group, more than one-half will complete this basic traming 
during the current year. 
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The Marine Corps Reserve has completed the second annual 
sreening of the Ready Reserve. A total of 65,000 persons was trans- 
ferred to the Standby Reserve, the vast majority of whom were forced 


mn ty Pate ] 1p ritl i th , 2 | “1 ) 208 QUO 
ror.piransiers Lo Keep within the authorized 208,000. 
ares DRILL PAY STATUS 

num | 


wagt) There are approximately 125,000 officers and enlisted men in drill 
Up} yay status within the Naval Reserve. It is anticipated that this 
hued} humber will attain 135,000 at the beginning and end of fiscal year 1960 
Ont: } with an average of 130,500. 

_ | There are 39,082 officers and men in a drill pay status within the 
MOL } Marine Corps Ready Reserve, not including personnel undergoing 
the} month training. The Marine Corps has removed approximately 
M10 | 500 officers from a drill pay status in order to remain within authorized 
y WO) drill pay ceilings. Closing of four naval air stations will cause de- 

€ 0! activation of seven Marine Air Reserve squadrons. 


SELECTED RESERVE NAVY 


The establishment of the Selected Reserve within the Naval Reserve 
will provide for those Reserve forces and units needed immediately 
PPM sat the beginning of hostilities. These forces will include Reserve 
Y  }erews for destroyers and destroyer escorts, Reserve aviation squad- 
mal }rons, fleet augmentation (including aviation), fleet support and Shore 
istablishment units. Destroyer-escorts will be dispersed in ports 
ilong both coasts in an inservice status with nucleus active-duty 
ews. Destroyers will follow the same pattern but will be in full 
commission. ‘lhe target date for full implementation is 1961. The 
balance of the surface and electronics drill pay personnel is being 


rove- \ 


s of 
h as 
st iD 


on |). ; : . 
"ia oriented to meet fleet augmentation requirements. The remainder 
ontel 1 hae ro, 

rs of the drill pay personnel, largely specialized units, is being oriented 
ePrln- fy . : . ‘ + . . 

ti 0 meet fleet support and immediate Shore Establishment require- 
C 1 


ments. The Naval Air Reserve program has been reoriented pri- 
ved ae toward antisubmarine warfare units. 
’ y € 


ecial | 6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


} 
| The Marine Corps continues to have outstanding success with the 
((-month training program. To date (December 31, 1958) 25,430 
young men have enlisted in this program; 19,335 have been sent to 
0 for Puluing, and of those 10,349 have returned to and are continuing to 
and P've With their units. 'The Marine Corps Reserve attained author- 
ak ed strength in the drill pay units in fiscal year 1958. Enlistment 
sail Pee proved so popular that recruiting had to be curtailed in 
Foal rs ‘o remain within strength ceilings. | : 
,the Navy is in the process of requesting approval from the Office 
ali tthe Secretary of Defense of a change to the present recruitment and 
risen “'stment policy for the Naval Air Reserve. The program is titled 
aaa KMART program for “Summer Months Air Reserve Training.” 
Navy ,) Concept of training is designed to provide more stability to the 
tthe Pcted Air Reserve program by providing trained enlisted personnel 
pout [.) during these personnel to drill and participate with their units 
“this a total obligated service of 8 years. The Navy is requesting 
ining | ’'!4&tion to utilize within the Naval Air Reserve component the 
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special enlistment provision of section 262 of the Armed For 
Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, with a provision that the jnitij 
period of from 3 to 6 months active duty for training be performed; 
two 3-month increments in succeeding summers. This program yi 
be on a trial basis and will be limited to only 1,500 inductees per year 
I mention this as a significant item since it represents a depart, 
from the long held position that the Navy would not use the speci 
enlistment provision which was written into the act by the Congres 
We shall be watching developments in this pilot program, if approve 
very closely. 
RESERVISTS ON DUTY WITH ACTIVE FORCES ' 
i 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserves on extended duty with tly 
regular forces include— 


Navy: 


Reserve officers. : pee J 23 

Reserve enlisted personnel. ____- ae ae 
Marine Corps: 

Reserve officers_. ete ie oa becia mre bbe Se 

Reserve enlisted personnel __- Z ' i ais ee i 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 









The success of our use of the resources available to man the activ 
units, ships, and supporting activities of our forces is dependent upa 
our ability to assign to each billet the best qualified man availabl 
with the minimum of effort and expense. To do this, ways and meas 
to centralize controls and promulgate data accurately and quick) 
are continually under review. Our newest tool for accounting {i 
personnel of the Navy is the Navy manpower information system 
We remain alert to the importance of the maximum, efficient usage 
our manpower. 

I have been particularly interested in exploring the uses of the aul 
matic data systems in the area of mobilization problems and also! 
the field of integration of civilian and military requirements. | hav 
the feeling without vet having come up with final definitive answey 
there is a prospect for much greater efficiency in both of these are 
as we learn to make fuller use of the automatic data system. | 


PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION | 


Close supervision is being exercised by those charged with the! 
sponsibility of moving personnel to ensure that each move is Justi 
on the basis of essentiality and the good of the service. Both t 
Marine Corps and the Navy through perseverance have effected sof 
reduction in the number of moves. The details of the steps taken | 
accomplish these and to continue a strict vigilance in this area will! 
brought out by subsequent witnesses. 


CONCLUSION ' 


In conclusion, although we feel that progress is being made tows 
a level, well trained, herd-hitting force of Navy and Marine Cor 
personnel, backed by an effective and dedicated civilian force, We® 
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not complacent. Not only are we continuing our efforts to improve 
our techniques and our resultant performance, but we are concur- 
rently busily engaged in exploring for possible new avenues to assist 
us in more smoothly, more efficiently and more effectively keeping 
the personnel situation abreast of the swift advances of technology 
and science. 

I thank the distinguished members of the subcommittee for the 
opportunity to furnish this information. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, Mr. Sheppard will chair the committee 
this morning. I have to attend to some Department of the Interior 
business. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. SHerparD. Thank you very much for your presentation, 
Mr. Secretary. It is well thought out. A statement of this character 
is most acceptable because it precludes a lot of interrogation. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTHS OF NAVAL COMPONENTS 


Mr. Secretary, do you consider that the strengths projected for 
fiscal year 1960 in the budget will enable the Navy to fully accomplish 
its missions as those missions are presently assigned? 

Mr. Jackson. I do, sir. 

Mr. Suepparb. Are you satisfied that the strengths of the various 
components of the Naval Establishment, both Regular and Reserve, 
provide a balanced force generally speaking? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 


MAJOR NAVAL PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Suepparp. What are the major personnel problems facing the 
Navy at the present time, if you have any? 

Mr. Jackson. I would say the structure of the officer corps and 
the retention of junior officers were two of the problems most vexing 
at the present time. 

Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would discuss briefly the legislation now 
under consideration in the field of military personnel to which you 
referred. 

THE “HUMP” BILL 


Mr. Jackson. The hump bill? 

Mr. Suepparp. Give us a briefing as to what you feel that legisla- 
tion would accomplish. 

Mr. Jackson. We feel we have the dilemma of processing people 
who came into the Navy during World War II, the 4 years of World 
War II, into and through the senior grades of commander and captain 
in a reasonable flow, not only for them but also in order to effectuate, 
if you will, an equitable promotion flow behind that group of officers. 

Because we had this tremendous influx of officers during World 
War Il who came in as, let us say, jg.’s, ensigns, or lieutenants, they 
have now moved up into the grade of lieutenant commander and 
commander and they are still all blocked in this area, 6,000 in a 4-year 
span, between the two grades of commander and lieutenant com- 
mander. 

Mr. Suepparp. What particular rank category do you feel consti- 
tutes the hump? 
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Mr. Jackson. Lieutenant commander and commander comprise 
the hump, exclusively. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the problem you are dealing with. Js 
there anything bevond that? 

Mr. Jackson. The people who would be affected by this legislation 
would be the captains who have had almost no attrition and who are 
spread over some 12 years, that is to say 12-year groups. 

Also affected by this legislation there is the promise for equal and 
timely promotion of the younger officers behind the hump. 

Mr. Manon. I understand that you are threatened with the loss 
from the Navy, by reason of this hump situation, of some exceptionally 
good personnel. I do not know how many are Naval Ac ‘ademy 
graduates, and of course a man is not nec essarily good because he is a 
Naval Acade ‘my graduate but you would generally expect him to be, 
As | understand it, this is a very serious situation which affects morale, 
as pointed out in your statement, and which really will have a serious 
impact on the Navy in years to come. 

Mr. Jackson. We feel that that is so, Mr. Mahon. First, the 
people who will be affected will be about 35 percent of the captains 
who will have to be discontinued in order to make this effective and 
to create the necessary vacancies, and there would have to be a number 
of commanders who have been passed over twice for promotion. 

Of that number, a large group would be, as a matter of fact the 
lion’s share of them would be, Naval Academy graduates. <A large 
share also would be highly motivated people who have done a good 
job and are qualified officers. 

The dilemma we face is: Shall we take out the lower third of that 
group or shall we take out 75 percent of the group behind them in 
the hump who are equally qualified, who are younger, and who have 
given us the benefit of their combat experience and leadership during 
World War II and Korea? 

Mr. Manon. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


LOSS OF TRAINED NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suerparp. Do you lose many trained personnel to industry 
at the present time as compared to what has occurred in the past? 

Mr. Jackson. We are still losing them, Mr. Chairman, but I think 
in lesser numbers. Our reenlistment rates are beginning to be quite 
heartening. 

For example, the most recent figure that we have for January, I 
believe, or the figure we have for December, was 29 percent of first 
term reenlistments, which is the crucial one from our point of view. 

Mr. Suepparkp. Do you attribute those percentages as resulting 
from the pay raise to any degree? 

Mr. Jackson. I am sure that is a very important contributing 
factor, yes, sir, although it is very hard to pinpoint that as the sole 
factor. 

NAVAL PROGRAMS OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Suepparp. What are you doing to train your present military 
personnel to utilize the newer and more complex weapons systems? 
I would like to have this confined to policy because we will take up 
details with Admiral Smith after his statement. 
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Mr. Jackson. We have several programs of education and training. 
We have the training which is called on-the-job training in the fleet, 
fleet schools, we have a number of schools ashore which take care of 
the various skills that we need, let us say electronics, nuclear, sonar, 
all of the various new equipments we are bringing in. Almost every 
rating Will have a school which develops the skill of people, and on the 
opposite side, of course, we have the Post Graduate School at Monterey 
which goes a little more deeply into the technical and se ientific 
courses, and we also send out our people to California Tech, MIT, 
and other auvavatves of that character. 

Mr. Sueprarp. | would assume that this particular training pro- 
cram having to do with weapons systems, because of their complexity, 
is an extremely important one. I am wondering whether or not at 
the moment, under the budget conditions you have to live with, you 
are exerting much effort in that field 

Mr. Jackson. We are availing ourselves of every penny we can 
find. 


NAVAL PERSONNEL IN NONAPPROPRIATED FUND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Suepparp. What progress has the Navy made in reducing the 
numbers of military personnel assigned to duty in activities financed 
by nonappropriated funds such as post exchanges and commissaries? 

Mr. Jackson. We cut 32 officers and 480 enlisted personnel in the 
past year from those activities and we are down to what we consider 
to be the proper level in order to insure appropriate management and 
appropriate billets for rotation of personnel from similar duties afloat. 


ASSIGNMENT OF NAVAL PERSONNEL AS SERVANTS 


Mr. SHepparD. This question was asked of those who preceded you 
in personnel. Recently one of our congressional members has ex- 
pressed himself publicly and otherwise, and I understand perhaps he 
has gone further, in trying to get an explanation regarding the assign- 
ment of personnel in so-called servant capacities. I am using his 
language and not mine. 

Would you care to comment on that? Other services have com- 
mented on this and I believe you should also. 

Mr. Jackson. You mean assignment of personnel to menial tasks 
afloat or ashore? 

Mr. SHepparp. Correct. 

Mr. Jackson. It has been and it is the policy of the Navy to let 
every man, whatever his talent, be assigned on a rotational basis to 
all of those jobs so that there is no assignment of any segment of 
our enlisted personnel to a menial job. Everyone has to do his work. 
The duty has to be done. There are a lot of unpleasant duties that 
have to be done but everyone shares in the doing. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. What is the situation which might control the 
factors we just referred to under the so-called enlistment potentials? 

Mr. Jackson. In the area of mess stewards, let us say, Mr. Chair- 
man, we do have a steward’s rating, of course, and those who choose 
to enter that branch of the service would devote their service careers 
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to that type of activity. However, that is a choice which is made 
by them voluntarily, and they can go through all of the ratings to 
chief petty officer. 

Mr. Suepparp. At this point in the record we will insert a letter 
which was received by the chairman under date of February 9. 
(The letter referred to follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1959. 
Hon. GtorcE H. Manon, 
Chairman, Subcommitice on Department of Defense, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuairmMan: The Committee on Appropriations has expressed 
continuing interest in the subject of military personnel assigned to functions 
operated from non¢ appropri: ited funds. The committee report on the fiscal year 
1959 Defense Appropriations bill stated that, while the Navy had made some prog- 
ress in this respect, these facilities must be operated with a greater emphasis on the 
utilization of civilian personnel paid from nonappropriated funds. 

Subsequent to the committee’s comments on this subject in the fiscal year 1958 
report, the Navy undertook a study of the problem in order to arrive at a feasible 
solution. This study indicated that a steady attrition of military billets in 
activities supported by nonappropriated funds has occurred during the past 5 
years. Additionally, more significant reductions have been made during fiscal 
year 1958 and the first half of fiscal year 1959. 

The following actions have taken place during fiscal year 1958 and the first half 
of fiscal year 1959 to implement the intent of the committee: 

1. Elimination of 823 military billets (520 Navy and 303 Marine Corps) in 
exchanges. 

2. Implementation of Department of Defense Directive 1330.9 (revision to 
Armed Service Exchange Regulations). 

Department of Defense Directive 1330.9 recognizes that the Navy cannot 
completely eliminate military personnel in exchanges, and sets forth those circum- 
stances in which military personnel may be utilized. It prohibits the assignment 
of enlisted personnel to exchange operations except in ship’s stores afloat, in 
remote locations where civilians are not available, or in exchanges where enlisted 
personnel are required for purposes of rotation and training. Officer personnel 
may be assigned only for executive control and essential command supervision of 
exchange operations. 

As further indication of the reduction in utilization of military personnel, 
civilian personnel costs in activities supported by nonappropriated funds have 
increased steadily, from $23,324,000 in fiscal year 1954 to $30,020,000 in fiscal 
year 1958. A further increase is expected for fiscal year 1959. These costs are 
met by nonappropriated funds from exchange profits. 

It is considered that by end of fiscal year 1959 the Navy and Marine Corps will 
have reached a position in manning exchanges where further reduction of military 
personnel would be contrary to good management principles and possibly lead to 
inefficient operation of exchanges. 

I trust this information will be useful to the committee in its review of the Navy 
budget estimates for fiscal year 1960. 

Sincerely yours, 
RIcHARD JACKSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN JOBS 


Mr. Suepparpb. The services have been charged with wasting man- 
power by assigning military personnel to civilian-type duties, et 
cetera. What is the situation in the Navy in this respect? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe, Mr. Chairman, we have always had a very 
careful screening of our officer and civilian relationships to see to it 
that we do not have what is known as dual staffing, people in mana- 
gerial positions who are doing the same job, and we have in my opinion 
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a minimum number of officers in the superyisory jobs required to 
carry out the Navy’s mission. They could be called in some instances 
as being in the nature of civilian jobs, but the nature of our work is 
such that we have to have in my opinion the judgment and experience 
and fleet responsiveness in most of our top management billets which 
derives from experience with the fleet. 

Mr. SHepparp. It would appear from those who are critical of the 
operation that what they are really addressing themselves to is your 
Shore Establishment function where you have civilians of long stand- 
ing in departmental operations. I refer more or less to overhaul, 
repair, and that general field. Yet you bring officers in as top men 
who are not always familiar with that operation. It creates somewhat 
of a chaotic situation. 

It always has been my understanding that those officers were 
brought in more or less for exposure to a field in which they might be 
called upon to perform in other localities apart from the station where 
they have been assigned. Am [ right on that? What is the story 
behind that? 

Mr. Jackson. That is quite true, Mr. Chairman. They also bring 
to the shore job the experience they have accumulated throughout 
their years of service in the various types of Navy responsibility which 
makes them immediately responsive to and sympathetic with the 
needs of the fleet. 

I think it is quite true that the man on the job knows a great deal 
more about procedures, let us say, the forms, and the administrative 
programs, and so forth, but he does not have the wide background 
that also brings to his job the judgment factor that I think is necessary 
in the light of the experience that a naval officer can put into it. 

Mr. Suepparp. I interpret your comments that the naval officer 
brings in an operational experience that those confined to the Shore 
Establishment might be deficient in to a degree? 

Mr. Jackson. Exactly, and it creates an interchange of ideas, also, 
in the way of liaison and cross-fertilization of ideas between the 
civilian economy and the fleet which is also very fruitful. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Does your experience indicate that because of the 
so-called dual operation in the field I have just referred to that we get 
something of a chaotic and controversial situation so far as evaluations 
are concerned, particularly on shore, thereby making it more costly? 

Mr. Jackson. That is not true. 1 have heard of complaints, as 
I am sure you have, of people who were not being properly consulted, 
but they are so few in number, and upon investigation turn out to be so 
little justified, that I have concluded that the setup as it is now is 
working very well. 

Mr. SHepparp. Do you make periodic reviews of these things to 
keep them under control? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; and review is presently underway. 


MEDICARE 


Mr. Suepparp. Why do you consider that the medicare program 
is more unique for the Navy than it is for other services? 

Mr. Jackson. The uniqueness there, sir, rests in the fact that our 
medicare program is an appropriation, a specific appropriation, as 
distinguished from that which obtains for the other services, as I 
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understand it, being part of the M. & O. appropriation, and, therefore, 
when we came up against the stops in our medicare program Jast year 
we had to go back to the Congress to seek aid whereas the other services 
could reprogram from other line items in their appropriations. 


NAVAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sueppsrp. I noted your comments in your general statement 
with regard to the housing program; and, while that obviously will 
follow in more detail before another committee, I think it is apropos, 
because of what you said in your statement, to ask you the following 
question: 

Why is that more of a problem in the Navy than it is for other 
services? 

Mr. Jackson. I wish I could answer that question, Mr. Chairman. 
All I can say is that from my observations in going around the field 
I am greatly impressed by the fact that the naval “housing seems to 
lag behind that of the other services. What causes it I have not 
been able to determine. 

Mr. SuepparD. Could it be because of the fact that perhaps you 
have not been as aggressive as other services have been in the pro- 
curement of Wherry housing and in order that you might have 
Capehart housing? 

Mr. Jackson. That may be. 

Mr. Suepparp. What is being done in evaluating that? What 

can be done or what should be done in your opinion to bring about a 
more rapid procurement policy under existing law? Or is the Navy 
just sitting by waiting until such time as the law forces more action? 

Mr. Jackson. Of course, we have a battle royal every year on what 
constitutes the highest priority items. Housing has usually lagged 
pretty badly in the rear as against other hardware, but I have asked 
Admiral Smith to explore the feasibility of the Bureau of Personnel 
being more or less of a central clearing agency for housing need and to 
be the proponent of the housing program for the service at large rather 
than scatter that responsibility through the several Bureaus. I do 
not know whether it is feasible and we have not yet been able to evalu- 
ate it. 

I thought that that conceivably might result in having a strong 
sponsor, who is interested in personnel ‘and personnel problems, fight 
the good fight rather than to have someone who had a divided loy alty 
between housing and hardware fight the fight. 

Mr. Suepparp. As I have been the 1 recipient of some of your past 
performances you are quite aggressive yourse If. Iam wondering why 
you see fit to delegate that aggressiveness? 

Mr. Jackson. I do not delegate it, sir. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Perhaps I misinterpreted your statement. 

Mr. Jackson. T would take full responsibility for fighting the fight 
myself, but I want to see that we can gather together all the informa- 
tion and all the sponsorship so that the | fight can be carried on at e very 
level in the budget process. 


NAVAL PROCUREMENT OF WHERRY HOUSING 


Mr. Suepparp. I can only assume that it is necessary to have a 
correlation of effort in this field, but there is no question in my mind 
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but what the Navy has been slightly reluctant to move into the field 
of procurement of Wherry projects, a privilege which has been exer- 
cised by other sections of the Government. Perhaps the Navy has 
been wise in waiting to see what the experience would show, but never- 
theless the longer you wait the more you delay the solution to your 
housing problem. 

In my opinion your housing program is not a good housing program 
at the moment as I have observed from traveling around various 
stations. 

Mr. Jackson. We hope to change that situation, Mr. Chairman, 
and we are improving. Between 1958 and 1960, for example, our 
adequate housing will climb in accordance with our best estimate from 
about 51,000 adequate units to 61,000 units. We are on the way and 
we are whittling away at it, as 1 said in my statement, but I am not 
satisfied that we have gone as far as we should. 

Mr. SuHepparp. I will not expand on this further. That will be 
brought up later in another presentation. I do think we should have 
some discussion of it here. : 


MARINE AVIATION CADETS 


I wish you would expand your remarks about the new method of 
procuring Marine aviation cadets. Will this have any particular 
impact on the budget? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. It will mean rather that it will become a 
line item in the Marine personnel budget rather than being a line item 
in the Navy personnel budget. 


NAVAL RESERVISTS ON ACTIVE DUTY 


Mr. SHeprparp. Why do you continue to have so many reservists 
on extended active duty with the Regular Forces? Could you not 
integrate them and assure a more stabilized force? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, it is pretty much up to the individual 
whether he does integrate or augment, but we try to keep in the 
officers’ structure about a 50-50 ratio, which is about where we are 
now, and, therefore, the balance of Reserves on extended regular duty 
is Just about what we consider to be the optimum. 

Of course, in the lower ranks, JG’s, ensigns, and lieutenants, there 
ve have the preponderant number of our Reserve officer personnel. 

Mr. Suepparp. On page 20 you indicate 25,270 Reserve officers, 
54,430 Reserve enlisted personnel, and your Marine Corps Reserve 
officers number 5,261, Reserve enlisted personnel, 15,372. That 
appears to be a little out of the ordinary although it is not too much 
out of line. 


RATIO OF NAVAL OFFICERS TO ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


What has the Navy done to reduce the ratio of officers to enlisted 
men? 

Mr. Jackson. We have made a very careful study of that, Mr. 
Chairman. As I indicated in my statement, we have asked for and 
received authority from the Secretary of Dx fense to increase our ratio 
from the present level of 11.05 to 11.26, although we have not been 
able to implement that this year. 
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The reason for the increase in the ratio as we desire it stems from 
the fact that we have a number of missions that are related to naval 
activity and certainly are in consonance with the objectives of the 
Armed Forces at large, but are not directly naval activities, such as 
staff jobs with the JCS; with NATO, with MAAG’s and missions, the 
high quantum of officers required in POLARIS and nuclear programs, 
and the ballistic missile range which puts a call upon us for a larger 
number of officers than was the case even 5 years ago, to say nothing 
of 10, 20, and 30 years ago. 

Mr. Suepparp. At this point we will insert a letter received by the 
chairman under date of February 25, 1959, having to do with this 
subject matter. 

(The letter referred to follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 25, 1969. 
Hon. Grorce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Department of Defense Subcommittee, Commitiee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHarrMAN. The House Committee on Appropriations has 
expressed concern over the increasing ratio of officers to enlisted men. In its 
report on the fiscal year 1959 defense appropriations bill, the committee directed 
the services to bring this ratio to a more realistic level and report to the com- 
mittee on progress made. 

The Department of the Navy has made a continuing study of the subject of 
officer-enlisted ratios and, in light of the committee’s requirement, I would like to 
report on the position of the Navy and Marine Corps in that respect. As you 
are aware, Officer ratios for all services generally have shown a gradual increase 
over the past few years. For fiseal year 1959 the Department of Defense proposed 
restrictive officer ratios of 10.9 percent for the Navy and 9 percent for the Marine 
Corps. However, as a result of requests substantiated on the basis of require- 
ments, the ratios were revised upward to 11.05 percent for the Navy and 9.26 
percent for the Marine Corps. After a careful and searching evaluation of officer 
requirements, the Secretary of Defense authorized fiscal year 1960 officer ratios of 
11.26 and 9.26 percent, respectively, for the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The inerease in the Navy’s authorized officer-enlisted ratio from 11.05 percent 
in fiscal year 1959 to 11.26 percent in fiscal year 1960 was based on the high officer 
requirements for vital new weapons programs which have been authorized, such 
as the POLARIS program, guided missile programs, and nuclear activities. 

The Navy also is facing increasing officer requirements in the areas of joint and 
international staffs. As examples, the Nationa] Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration requires 40 officers, the North American Air Defense and Continental 
Air Defense staffs require about 20 officers, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation has expanded its requirement by 184 officers. 

The higher officer ratio required in these new and expanding fields can be 
obtained only by increasing the overall officer ratio, or by making compensatory 
reductions in other areas. In providing these programs with the officer leadership 
and administrative direction needed to insure their success, the Navy has been 
forced to lower the officer ratio in other areas to irreducible minimums. To meet 
its operational requirements and to prepare programs for future defense require- 
ments, the Navy needs to increase its officer ratio. 

The Marine Corps traditionally has maintained the lowest officer ratio of all 
the services. Although the Marine Corps is experiencing the same trends toward 
a higher ratio experienced by the other services due to the increased complexity 
of the newer weapons, no increase in the fiscal year 1960 ceiling over that of fiscal 
year 1959 has been effected. During the last 5 years the Marine Corps’ statutory 
requirement to maintain three combat divisions and three air wings, with their 
supporting elements, has remained unchanged. The strength reductions during 
this period imposed austere manning levels on the combat units which made it 
even more imperative that they be kept properly manned with officer personnel 
to assist in rapid expansion to full strength in event of deployment to meet a2 
emergency. 
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As in fiscal year 1959, the Marine Corps intends in fiscal year 1960 to utilize 
the full numbers afforded by its authorized officer-enlisted ratio of 9.26 percent. 

Although the Secretary of Defense approved an increase in the Navy’s author- 
ized officer-enlisted ratio from 11.05 percent in fiscal year 1959 to 11.26 percent 
in fiscal year 1960, the Navy has requested funds to support an officer-enlisted 
ratio of only 11.05 percent. Although the Navy has a well justified requirement 
for an officer-enlisted ratio of 11.26 percent, by budgeting for an officer-enlisted 


ratio of only 11.05 percent in fiseal year 1960, it was possible to save about 
$5,821,000. This was one of the many hard choices made in formulating a well- 


balanced program for the Navy in fiscal year 1960. 
I will be glad to furnish any additional information you may desire. 
Sincerely yours, 
RIcHARD JACKSON, 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
AREA WAGE SCHEDULES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. On page 16 of your statement you state: 


The requirements of Public Law 85-872 regarding the effectuation of area wage 
schedules has put increasing demands both upon the Office of Industrial Rela- 
tions and the area wage and classification officers. 

In that field it would appear we have some rather difficult condi- 
tions to contend with geographically. ‘The city of Los Angeles, for 
example, is used to establish a wage area for a very large extended 
geographical area. In so doing in this instance you incorporated the 
desert area, which has an entirely different economy insofar as cost 
of living, transportation, and so on. 

Why are those wage boards operating on that premise? Why do 
they not split up this concept and treat it more reasonably? It is 
certainly not operating on an equitable basis when you use Los Angeles 
against the desert cost factors. It just does not work. It does not 
work contractually and it does not work in your regular employment 
situation. 

Mr. Jackson. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the ordinary 
ruling concept is the area which is immediately adjac ent to a naval 
installation. Jsually that is defined as the commutation area. 

So far as China Lake is concerned, China Lake is considerably out 
of Los Angeles but we use Los Angeles in that case because Los 
Angeles is about the only labor market upon which we can call to 
recruit personnel into the China Lake area. 

Mr. Suepparp. On what premise do you say that? 

Mr. Jackson. Our people at China Lake have informed us, and 
apparently it has been certified by our Office of Industrial Relations, 
that that is the only area to which we can go to get the personnel we 
need for the jobs which have to be performe rd. 

Mr. Anprews. How far is China Lake from Los Angeles, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Suepparp. About 108 miles. 

Mr. Jackson. It is a sparsely settled area, as I understand it. 
You certainly know more about it than I do. 

Mr. Suzpparp. It is a desert area. China Lake, Inyokern, George 
Air Force Base, Barstow, are all in the desert area and all within a 
reasonable — of 120 to 150 miles from the center of Los Angeles. 

Mr. Anprews. Do your workers in China Lake live in L.A.? 

Mr. Jac aa At the present time a good many of them have moved 
out into the desert territory but we have recruited personnel in the 
first instance from the Los Angeles area 
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Mr. Suepparp. I[ do not think the problem IJ am presenting confines 
itself to the semiscientific minds or even what I call skilled labor re- 
quirements. That field usually takes care of itself. 

When you drop below those levels that is where the cost factors 
mount generally, and that is where it has a definite effect. We are 
getting a tremendous turnover in those desert areas because of the 
fact they are not getting proportionate pay for the same type of work 
as they are within the Los Angeles area. 

Mr. Jackson. If you will permit me, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
submit for the record a brief explanation of the China Lake wage scale 
and the way we go about making it up to see if some of your questions 
can be answered by the Office of Industrial Relations. 

Mr. SHepparp. I would be pleased to have it cleared up in the 
record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The Naval Ordnance Test Station uses the Los Angeles area schedule of wages 
plus a recruiting and retention differential of 6 cents per hour. The Los Angeles 
schedule of wages is based on wage data collected from private firms in the Los 
Angeles area employing personnel who perform duties comparable to those in the 
naval activities in that area. The differential is required to attract employees 
from the metropolitan area and retain them. A large portion of the station’s 
ungraded employees cannot be supplied with on-station housing and must reside 
in Ridgecrest or maintain their families in distant communities. The lack of 
medical, shopping and service facilities require residents to make frequent trips 
to the Los Angeles area. Recognition of these special expenses and disadvantages 
is necessary to maintain the level and stability of employment required to operate 
the station effectively. ; 

The Los Angeles area is one of the main sources of recruitment for ungraded 
employees. All civil service examination advancements for positions at the station 
are issued by the board of civil service examiners for the 11th Naval District, 
San Diego. There is a detached representation of the board stationed at NOTS 
and the actual applications are received and graded at the station. It is not 
necessary for an applicant to do more than send his application to the station, 


CHANGE IN NAVY BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the change in the budget structure improve 
the Navy’s flexibility, leave it in status quo, or what will it do? What 
do you think the end results will be? 

Mr. Jackson. I am less than a freshman in these matters, Mr. 

Chairman, but my understanding is that, while it will give us a certain 
en of greater flexibility, there will still be control and close 
monitorship by OSD of any reprogramings we might wish to embark 
upon. 

Mr. Sueprparp. Do you think it will be of any assistance to you in 
the medicare situation which you presented? 

Mr. Jackson. It is conceivable that it would. I don’t want to 
speak as an expert on these matters. 

Mr. Suepparp. I understand that, but you are entitled to your 
opinions. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Suepparp. Regarding the flexibility of the new budget arrange- 
ment have you had a chance to evaluate it? Will it give you greater 
flexibility with regard to transferring funds than you have had in 
the past? 

Mr. Jackson. I think the answer to that is yes; but reverting for a 
moment, Mr. Chairman, to your medicare question I wonder whether, 
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in view of the history of that, we would feel at liberty to make any 
programing if the Congress itself had more or less ruled that such 
reprograming would not be permissible? 

Mr. Suepparp. | would hope that the Navy would not usurp that 
prerogative because you might become unpopular if you did so. 

Mr. Jackson. I would think so. 

Mr. SHepparp. I am speaking wholly for myself at this moment 
when I say that this committee is beginning to indicate its desire to be 
a little more realistic with regard to funds appropriated for one 
purpose and then used for another. To whatever degree that might 
influence your thinking, I merely pass it on to you. 

Questions on policy statements, gentlemen? 


NAVAL TRAINING 


Mr. ANpREws. Mr. Seeretary, you discussed briefly your program 
imtiated by the Navy last year to take enlisted men and send them to 
college for 4 years. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpREews. You stated it was working well. Are the men 
selected for that training in the service? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpreEws. In enlisted ranks? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. ANprREws. What requirement is made of them by the Navy at 
the completion of their course? Are they obligated to return to the 
service? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. They have a year payback for every year 
of education. They have a service payback. 

Mr. ANprEws. Would they be required to remain in the Navy? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpREws. For 1 year for each vear of education? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Are they promoted or do they remain in enlisted 
ranks? 

Mr. Jackson. The likelihood is that, upon their receipt of the 
baccalaureate degree, they would be given a commission. 


THE “HUMP”? BILL 


Mr. Anprews. If the so-called hump bill is passed will the effect 
of that be that you will have more officers in the Navy? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. All it does is to even out the promotion 
flow and promotion opportunity. It will not affect the total number 
of officers at all. 

Mr. Anprews. But you will have higher ranking officers? 

Mr, Jackson. No, sir. There again the distribution of grades will 
remain the same. It would merely mean that essentially the hump 
bill states we have to get rid of X number of people. Upon whom 
shall we levy this attrition? 

It is felt that attrition should be levied in an equitable fashion 
among all the grades of officers in the senior groups rather than 
concentrating all of the attrition on the lieutenant commanders and 
commanders, 
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NAVAL PILOTS 





Mr. Anprews. What is your maximum age for pilots? 

Mr. Jackson. I think we have people actually flying fairly hot 
stuff at 40 years of age, in their early forties. 

Mr. Anprews. What happens to a young man whose background 
is solely air? He starts out at age 26 as a pilot, we will say, and 
reaches that age of 40. What happens to him? Is he retained in 
the service? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. We have a number of people in all of the 
senior grades, captain and admiral, who are wearing wings. As a 
matter of fact, Admiral Beardsley is one of thein. 

A good many of them will go to sea. They will be commanding 
aircraft carriers, seaplane tenders, fleet oilers, and so on. 

Mr. ANprews. I am glad to hear that. I did not think you just 
turned them out. 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. No questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Boyle. 


SUPERANNUATION OF FLEET 


Mr. Boyt. Mr. Secretary, I have been disturbed by the testimony 
elicited from the witnesses from time to time in this committee relative 
io the general superannuation of the entire fleet. What is vour obser- 
vation about the present situation today? 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, my observations are very much those of a lay 
observer. It seems to be pretty well documented by those in position 
to judge that a good many of our craft are becoming obsolescent and, 
in fact, we are now programing for this year very important recon- 
version programs to extend the life of various categories of our vessels. 

Mr. Boyue. At this point in the record, Mr. Chairman, would you 
favor me by asking the Secretary to put into the record at this place 
a schedule of the life of the various units which compose the fleet. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Boyz. I am very happy to withdraw my request at this time. 

Mr. Secretary, what have you done, if anything, regarding the 
amelioration of the situation which shows that about 80 percent of 
the fleet is of World War II vintage? 

Mr. Jackson. Sir, about all that I do or can do is give my sympa- 
thetic interest and support insofar as I can support it. It is more 
the area of responsibility of the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Secretary himself to lay that matter and its urgency before the 
Congress. 

Mr. Boytxr. Do you feel that some positive steps should be taken, 
if not in this budget, in next year’s, the fiscal 1961 budget, to look this 
problem right in the eye and recognize it and try to effect its solution? 

Mr. Jackson. I believe that more steps are being taken in this 
budget toward that end, sir. 

Mr. Boyte. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Secretary, I wish you would insert in the record 
at the inception of your testimony, just before you made your presel- 
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tation, a chronological statement of your background and experience, 
if you will, please, because this is your first appearance before the 
committee, I believe. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct, yes, sir. 

My experience, briefly stated: After graduation from college, I 
taught for a couple of years at a preparatory school, then entered law 
hbo at Columbia University, graduating in 1938, and for 5 years 
was associated with the New York law firm of Simpson, Thacher & 
Bartlett. During the war I joined the Navy and had service in the 
air combat information group until I was called in to Washington to 
join the office of the General Counsel. 

At the conclusion of the war I joined the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
where I became general counsel, and it was from that job that I was 
called to service in Washington. 

(The statement referred to will be found on p. 290.) 

Mr. SHepparpD. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, as you know, you and I worked on 
several personnel matters involving individuals in the Naval Estab- 
lishment. I would like to say that T personally think the way in which 
you worked on and handled these problems was excellent, most co- 
operative, and I am personally most appreciative. 

(Off the record.) 
THE “HUMP” BILL 


Mr. Forp. I have read a lot about this hump legislation, Mr. 
Secretary. I have listened here today to some discussion of it. I 
am not sure yet whether by the legislation you are going to open the 
valve at one end, at the other end, or if you will have the flexibility 
to handle it across the board in the various grades. 

Mr. Jackson. The legislation is unlimited, as I recall it, but the 
objective is to do, as I indicated earlier, the job of giving more an 
equitable opportunity for everybody to be advanced than is possible 
with the hump in existence. The mechanics of it w ould be that boards 
would be convened on captains, let us say, of 5 vears’ service or more, 
approximately 35 percent of the captains who have heretofore had no 
attrition at all as they might expect to have under the Officer Person- 
nel Act or even before. If they entered the service before the Officer 
Personnel Act, they might have expected to get a captaincy, but they 
knew their chances under normal circumstances would be, let us say, 
lin 4. As it happened, because of the events of history, all of them 
had almost complete opportunity to achieve captaincy, and their 
juniors who had just as much an expectation as they did for at least 
a crack at the responsibility, find the mselves in the position that if 
we do not have this creation of vacancies ahead, they will either be 
stagnated in grade or will be attrited—if that is a proper word, and I 
have often doubted it was a proper word —they will be attrited to the 
extent of having three out of every four turned away, and it just does 
not seem to us to make sense to turn away three out of four people 
who have already been subjected to a good deal of selection process. 

Mr. Forp. Is this a permanent revision in the Officer Personnel 
Act, or a temporary one? 

Mr. Jackson. No, sir. It concludes at June 30, 1970. 

Mr. Forp. What would be the impact, if any, on fiscal 1960 and 
fiscal 1961? 
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Mr. Jackson. There would be an increase in the benefits of, my 
recollection is, something on the order of $5 million. Of course, there 
would also be a concurrent decrease in active duty pay, but not as 
much. So it would net out at about $3 million. 

Mr. Forp. In fiscal 1960? 

Mr. Jackson. Fiscal 1960. Then there would be a slight buildup 
in your retirement costs. There would also be an ever-increasing 
buildup i in the savings that you would effect because of lower levels 
of active duty pay until they met, and your black figure would over- 
take your red between now and 1965. 

Those figures, I might say, Mr. Ford, at best are guesstimates, but 
that is the order of magnitude. 

Mr. Forp. Would it be understood by those coming up from ensign 
and from second lieutenant that this is temporary legislation even 
though it goes until 1970? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. The Chief of Personnel, Admiral Smith, 
has been sending out literature on this, and plans to send out more, 
to make clear exactly what the problem is, why we think we have to 
solve it this way, and what the prospects are for the future, so every- 
one will clearly understand. My readings through junior naval offi- 
cers indicate there is a wide understanding of the purpose and intent 
and effect of this legislation. 

Mr. Forp. If it is not clearly understood, there could be some 
unfortunate disappointments. 

Mr. Jackson. That is right. 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Forp. Turning now to the question of proficiency pay, | 
believe in the idea and I hope it works out successfully. Is it the 
Navy’s policy in making proficiency payments to enlisted personnel 
to predicate that additional pay on the individual’s competency or the 
job that the individual serves in? 

Mr. Jackson. It is both. For example, we have a spectrum of 
ratings or skills in the Navy. There are some for which you need a 
great “deal of investment by way of training and for which there is also 
a great demand outside, which means that you have quite a turnover 
and, therefore, a shortage in that rate. Also, the rating is critical to 
our need, Electronics technicians is a good example. In our pro- 
ficiency pay program we are saying, ‘“‘We will give you people in these 
critical ratings 85 percent of all profici iency pay that we hand out on 
the basis of your cut scores in a very difficult and searching examina- 
tion plus the recommendation of your commanding officer that you 
are an outstanding citizen.” Those will be subject to annual review. 

Mr. Forp. Suppose a young man, assigned to a job where day to 
day he utilizes this skill in electronics, does get this proficiency pay 
to which you refer. In the normal course of events he is transferred 
from that job in the naval service to another job which does not 
necessarily require that that knowledge be utilized to the extent that 
he utilized it in the first job. What happens to his proficiency pay 
then? 

Mr. Jackson. If he would go outside of the electronics area, he 
would lose his proficiency pay. I think Admiral Smith has informa- 
tion more current than mine on this. 
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Admiral Smiru. A good example, sir, would be electronics tech- 
nician, say a chief petty officer, who is in recruiting. We are getting 
permission just now to let him continue to receive his proficiency pay 
in that new duty throughout the vear that he has earned it. 

Mr. Forp. In other ‘words, vou have a petty officer who was on a 
certain job, and on that job it was right and proper that he get pro- 
ficiency pay, but subsequently he transferred to recruiting. During 
the tour that he is on recruiting, will he get the same pay that he re- 
ceived while he was performing this job where the skill was necessary? 

Admiral SmitnH. To make it clear, sir, initially he was not so 
entitled, but we have recently received permission from the Office of 
Secret: ry of Defense to so entitle him throughout the year in which he 
earned this proficiency pay. 

Mr. Jackson. Just throughout the vear. It would be subject to 
review at the end of the vear? 

Admiral Suir. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if he was transferred, let us.say, March 1 
to this recruiting job, are vou saying that until December 31 he gets 
the proficiency pay, but after that he “does not? 

Admiral Smiru. He would get it until the time he next qualified, 
which in the chief petty officer’s case would be March 16 each year. 
He may again requalify in the duty in which he is especially qualified 
and selected, although it is not in his normal competence. He is a 
highly qualifie d petty officer. He is taking his normal rotation ashore. 
All of them cannot rotate ashore in their specialty. He can qualify 
in that rate again the next year by examination for this proficiency 
pay. 

Mr. SHepparp. Will the gentleman vield for a question there in 
order to clarify my thinking? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Spepparp. As I understand your answer, Admiral Smith, the 
rating follows the man up to 1 vear, and then he takes another exami- 
nation. 

Admiral Smitu. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. Thank you very much, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. My offhand impression of that decision is not very 
favorable, because it appears to me that in effect you are utilizing the 
Proficiency Pay Act, which was aimed at helping you keep people on 
a special job, for a general pay increase. 

Admiral Smiru. I would say, sir, that the primary en Was 
lo keep this man in the service, to keep him in the job; ves. We 
normally do utilize each man in his proper rating, but there are som: 
unusual circumstances, recruiting happens to be one which com 
most readily to mind, in which vou want outstanding petty officers 
ot only for that specific duty but also to give them an opportunity 
lo serve ashore after a period at sea. That enables this man then to 
keep his motivation for reenlisting in the service and serving out his 
time, think it is a good method. 

Mr. Jackson. He presumably would be going back to his skilled 
job, and we keep him at the level of excellence that we want him so 
we can use him when he normally would rotate back to his regular 
skilled position. 

Mr. Forp. I can et rtainly see the desirability at the end of a 
¢- or 3-vear tour of sending him back to where he was proficient, 
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and then again he would have to requalify, because there is not much 
relationship between an enlistment program and electronics, but | 
have serious reservations about the desirability of paying him during 
that recruiting tour of duty. If he went to a naval air station or jf 
he went to any one of a number of installations where his skill could 
be utilized, I would think it would be fine, but I have not yet been 
sold on the example you give me. Maybe you gave us the worst 
example. 

Admiral Smiru. That is probably the most numerous. I would 
like to specify, sir, that there are not many such instances. We do 
utilize the men in their rates almost universally, but there do come 
such things as recruiting, some very special duties, that we make 
open to all petty officers. 

Mr. Forp. You ought to use a chief boatswain’s mate. They are 
supposed to be experts at handling people. 

Admiral Smiru. They, as a matter of fact, normally do get those 
billets. The boiler tenders, and so on, will get those kinds of duties. 
[t is a rare thing that we get an electronics technician, but when we do 
we think he should be motivated for continuing his service rather 
than to lose him because we asked him to take a special job which we 
want him to do. He is highly selected to go to recruiting, has special 
qualifications. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. Admiral, I assume that if you had a technician in 
the electronics field with the fleet and if, under your rule of rotation, 
you had to bring him ashore, if you had a billet which could utilize 
his skill, you would put him in that billet. 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct. 

Mr. AnpreEws. But if you did not have a billet and then you put 
him in the recruiting service, you would continue to pay him so you 
can retain his interest in that particular specialized field. Is that right? 

Admiral Smirx. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 

Mr. SHepparD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

Mr. SuHepparb. This presents a very interesting question, as my 
friend from Michigan has developed it. The rotation procedure has 
a historical background in Navy functions. All types of ratings are 
brought ashore which cannot immediately be assigned to the rating 
in which they previously served. Is that not true? 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. So this operation is consistent with the general 
policy of rotation, is it not? 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Suepparp. I think perhaps it is a little more rigid. 1 may be 
misinterpreting this, Mr. Ford, to a degree. Do you have others who 
are rotated for shore duty who have to fall out of their functional slots 
and who have to take a reexamination in order to qualify for their 
new rating? 

Admiral Smiru. That would be true in only limited degree in these 
critical ratings. As Mr. Ford points out, I did use the worst example. 
There are not many. I do not know that we have one, as a matter 
of fact, but it could occur. Normally we would have an electronies 
technician in a school, or an electrician’s mate, or a radar man, We 
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use them in their specialties ashore when their rotation time comes 
due. But we do regard the recruiting service as very important, and 
if we have just the man for the right town, we like to select him on 
that basis. 

Mr. SHeppARD. Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. Does the Navy still pay this same enlisted man for sea 
duty? 

Admiral Smiru. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That was abolished by the pay act of what year? 

Admiral Smiru. We still have sea duty for those on duty at sea 
but when they are rotated ashore they do not get sea duty pay. 

Mr. Forp. That is my understanding. When he is at sea he gets 
sea duty pay. 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. When he comes ashore as a recruiter, he does not get 
it; is that right? 

Admiral Smirx. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. What is the difference between that situation and the 
one we were discussing a minute ago? 

Admiral Smiru. In my view, the most important feature of the 
proficiency pay is the incentive of the skilled personnel to remain in 
the Navy. If this man has taken the examination and earned his 
proficiency pay for 1 year, for which he has to requalify annually, 
we think it unfair to take it away from him in the 1 year he has 
earned it just because we have assigned him to a duty which is not 
exactly in his specialization. 

Mr. Forp. I will restate my view on the thing. If this law is to 
be utilized as a means of simply raising pay, regardless of the duty 
assigned, I think such a policy is an abuse of the intent of the Congress 
I think, unless the matter is handled most carefully, it will bring a a 
reaction from the Congress which might not be favorable to the over- 
all aim and objective at the time the legislation was enacted. 

I am sure the Congress did not believe this legislation was to con- 
stitute a permanent increase in pay for personnel. It was my under- 
standing that it was for the job that was being handled by the indi- 
vidual. I think you must handle the legislation most carefully, or 
there could be an adverse reaction which would be very harmful to 
the aims and objectives at the time of its enactment. 

Admiral Smrru. I am in complete agreement, Mr. Ford. In this 
particular instance we took this case to the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense for his permission to do it. There would be very limited 
use of it. 

Mr. Forp. Just so we start finding out what is happening in the 
situation, it may be premature at this point to come up with any 
statistical information, but if you can provide us for the record any 
information showing how many individuals who have acquired this 
proficiency pay are now on duty which does not necessarily relate to 
the ac quisition of that pay, I would like to have it. At least I intend 
to follow it from year to year, because I think it could lead to some 
abuses which would be very harmful to the basic aims and objectives 
of the legislation. 

Admiral Smrru. I understand, sir, and I will provide this information 
for the record. 

Mr. Forp. I would appreciate that. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


A review of the records shows that the response is ‘None.’ 


MEDICARE 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, in this medicare program, as you know, 
across the board in the Department of Defense some new rules and 
regulations were promulgated. When was that? 

Mr. Jackson. It was last August, I believe, Mr. Ford, or there- 
abouts. 

Mr. Forp. What has been the reaction so far as your office is con- 
cerned based on those new regulations? 

Mr. Jackson. I have heard not a single complaint. In other words, 
we thought we might get a good deal of static on the tightened ground 
rules that came out, but I have not heard any. Perhaps Admiral 
Hogan, who is, of course, closer to it than I, could cite you instances, 
but I have heard none. 

Mr. Forp. At least the reaction has not been violent enough to 
talk to your office. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has it created any great administrative problem to 
earry through with these regulations? 

Mr. Jackson. No, I do not think our problem is administrative, 
Mr. Ford. There has been, of course, a certain quantum of work in 
just the administration of it, but I do not think it amounts to any 
substantial figure. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Weaver from Nebraska. 


STRENGTH OF NAVAL READY RESERVE 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, on page 17 of your statement you 
refer to the maximum allowed strength of the Readv Reserve, saying 
that it will remain constant through fiscal year 1960. What will 
the anticipated strength be during the fiscal vear 1961? 

Mr. Jackson. I think our target figures are about 527,000 at the 
end of 1961. It may still be 530,000, but our drop-off will come in 
1962 and 1963, when a good many of the 8- and 6-vear obligors com- 
plete their obligated service. 

Mr. Weaver. About what do you expect the strength to be in 
those years? 

Mr. Jackson. It will drop progressively over the course of the 
next 2 or 3 vears. Unless we can take measures to obviate this, it 
might drop under 300,000. We are now studying ways and means, 
either seeking legislative relief or, in the first instance, doing what we 
can administratively to see if we can keep the waterlevel up to its 
proper standard. 
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CLOSING OF NAVAL AIR STATIONS 


Mr. Weaver. Also on page 18 you refer to the fact that four naval 
air stations will be closed. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Would you tell me the names of those stations and 
where they are located? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Jackson. We are closing the Denver station, I believe; Miami; 
Columbus, Ohio; and Niagara ¥ alls, 

Mr. Weaver. How will that affect the reservists who utilize the 
advantages of those stations in those areas? 

Mr. Jackson. In some cases, Mr. Congressman, it is perfectly 
astonishing how far these people will drive or go by airlift if we can 
provide it to other stations, but I have not the slightest doubt that it 
will mean a decrease in the present number of officers that we have. 
It will be a case of trying to recruit other officers and enlisted men at 
the remaining locations to fill up our strength. 

Mr. Weaver. I mention that because last year one of the reasons 
given for closing the station in Nebraska was that many of the 
reservists could go to the Denver station for their training. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. I just wondered whether you had reversed your 
policy. That was the reason given to our Senators and myself. 

Mr. Jackson. I really cannot answer your question satisfactorily, 
I know, because there is no doubt that the curtailment of the number 
of stations puts in jeopardy at least the present level and it requires 
anew recruiting effort to fill the numbers up. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Suepparp. At this time we shall have the statement of Vig 
Admiral Smith, Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Admiral, it is nice to have you with us. You have been here a long 
period of years, so obviously we expect you will not give us unnecessar 
trouble. You will present your statement without interruption, and 
then we will interrogate you. 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL AND Deputy Cuter 07 
NAVAL OPERATIONS FOR PERSONNEL AND NaAvaL RESERVE 


Admiral Smirx. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I an 
pleased to appear before this committee in my capacity as Chief o 
Naval Personnel and Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Personne 
and Naval Reserve to present the requirements of the Chief of Naval 
Operations as implemented by the military personnel plans and pm- 
grams of the Navy. The programs supported by the two military pay 
appropriations conform to the overall planning objectives and policies 
that have been presented to you by the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Chief of Naval Operations. I shall cover the highlights of the two 
appropriations: “Military personnel, Navy” and “Reserve personnd, 
Navy.”’ 

I might add that the third of our appropriations will appear unde 
“Operation and maintenance.’’ The first of these provides for the 
pay and allowances and related expenses of naval personnel on active 
duty and the second provides for similar expenses of members of 
the Naval Reserve and of the officer candidate programs who undergo 
training. 


U nde r the appropriation ‘Military personnel, Navy,” before di 
cussing our fiscal year 1960 plans and requirements, I shall briefly 
review our fiscal year 1959 situation. 


Miuitary PERSONNEL, Navy 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 SITUATION 


Our budget estimates for fiscal year 1959 were planned to support 
a man-year average strength of 632,447 on active duty, with an end- 
year strength of 630,000. For this purpose the Congress authorized 
$2,520,720,000. 

In preparing our operating budget from this authorization, all of 
our current requirements were reviewed. These requirements it- 
cluded some items that were not provided for in our budget and al 
additional amount for permanent change-of-station movements. It 
became apparent that immediate reprograming would be required 
to stay within the $2,520,720,000 appropriated. ‘Actions were planned 
so that the total of approximately $20 million required for the ul 
budgeted items and for the additional cost of permanent change-ol- 
station movements would become available. We would still have 
lived within the appropriated amount of $2,520,700,000 as repro 
gramed, if it had not been for the international crises in the Middle 
Kast and Far East. The planned programs for early release of per 
sonnel were abandoned and the personnel scheduled for release, who 
were required in the critical areas, were retained on duty. A deficit 
of some $36.7 million developed and a supplemental appropriation 

request therefor was proposed. The details of our requirements art 
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covered in my statement in support of this supplemental appropria- 
tion. 

This brings our 1959 funding requirement to $2,557,455,000 as the 
minimum amount within which we can operate. The 1959 column 
of the justification for our fiscal year 1960 estimate shows the projected 
ye of this amount through June 30, 1959, to support an average 
man-year strength of 639,070. We will reach a yearend strength of 
630,000 by June 30, 1959. 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 REQUIREMENTS 


The personnel plan for the Active Navy for fiscal year 1960 provides 
for begimning and end-year strength of 630,000. As has been brought 
out in the statements of previous witnesses, this forecasts the stabiliza- 
tion of the forces at a prudent level commensurate with worldwide 
conditions. 

The estimates are based on an average of 629,268 for the year. This 
is 9,802 lower than the currently planned man-year average of 639,070 
for fiscal year 1959. The average strength for fiscal year 1960 
(629,268) is made up of 69,418 officers and 553,794 enlisted personnel 
for deployment to the fleet and to the Shore Establishment and 
6,056 for duty under instruction as midshipmen at the Naval Academy, 
as aviation cadets, and as candidates at the officer candidate school, 
including those destined for aviation duties. This strength will 
maintain the fleet manning level at 81.3 percent, level with 1959. 

It is estimated that $2,551,700,000 will be required to support per- 
sonnel on active duty with the Navy in fiscal year 1960. Of this, 
over 88 percent is attributable to basic pay and allowances, 6 percent 
to subsistence in kind, and 5 percent to permanent change-of-station 
movements. One percent is attributable to other costs, such as 
interest earned on deposits of funds by enlisted personnel, gratuities 
to beneficiaries of deceased military personnel, and mortgage insurance 
premiums. 

REENLISTMENT RATES 


There has been a gradual upward trend in the number of career 
personnel in the Navy as a result of increased reenlistments. 

First term reenlistment rate estimates for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 
ae based on the same percentage of eligibles reenlisting in each pay 
grade as reenlisted in the past year. 

Among career regulars (individuals serving on active duty for a 
seeond or subsequent term of service in the regular component) the 
losses contintie to be small, and the Navy has been able to attain a 
heasure of stability within this group. 

The increased basic pay, additional pay grades E-8 and E-9 and 
proficiency pay have undoubtedly added to the attractiveness of a 
Navy career. However, it is not possible to forecast the effects of 
other undetermined factors, such as the recovery from the recent 
tecession or the disrupting effects of the recent international crisis, 
on the selection of the Navy as a career by affected personnel. 

Continued emphasis is being placed upon procurement of career- 
a recruits and retention of the maximum number of trained 
ersonnel. 
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OFFICER RETENTION 


Primary emphasis in this area is on the retention of maximum 
numbers of our high-quality Regular officers in a career status. Ap 
equally important effort is to augment sufficient numbers of the best 
of the available junior USNR officers to fill out the Navy’s career 
officer structure. Under present total active duty requirements, sig. 
nificant numbers of qualified USNR officers are needed and encouraged 
to continue on active duty beyond obligated service in order to stabi- 
lize our officer structure and to raise the overall experience level, 
primarily in the grade of lieutenant. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STRENGTH OFFICER AND ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


The average strength of 629,268 active duty personnel for fiscal 
year 1960 is based on 11.05 percent officers, 88 percent enlisted, and 
the balance of 0.95 percent under instruction as officer candidates, Ii 
will be noted that the 11.05 percent applicable to the officer strength 
is within the 11.26 percent approved by the Secretarv of Defense. 
There is an increasing need for additional, well-trained officers to keep 
pace with the rapid technological development in an evermore con- 
plex Navy. 

TURNOVER 


The Navy continues to experience high turnover rates in junio 
officers and first term enlisted personnel. 

In the enlisted area the estimated turnover or net loss of trained 
personnel during fiscal years 1959 and 1960 will be about 120,000. 
However, due to the strength reduction in fiscal year 1959, it will be 
necessary to procure about 8,000 less enlisted personnel in fiscal year 
1959 than in fiscal year 1960. All enlisted procurement will be 
achieved through volunteer recruitment without resort to selective 
service. 

On the brighter side, the career petty officer strength is stabilizing, 
and, through the enlistment of higher quality personnel, there is 4 
greater potential to improve the experience and skill level of all 
enlisted personnel. Losses to the officer structure in fiscal year 1960 
will total an estimated 13,507 officers which will be replaced by new 
procurement in the same amount under a level strength ceiling. The 
total officer procurement of 13,507 is 3,450 greater than in fiscal year 
1959, which is due primarily to the large number of officers who wil 
complete 3 years’ obligated service during fiscal year 1960. This 
cycle of abnormally large officer procurement every third year orig! 
nated in the fiscal year 1951 buildup incident to the Korean conflict. 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


During fiscal year 1959 the Navy, in keeping with the DOD planned 
phasing, awarded proficiency payments to approximately 13,000 of its 
enlisted personnel, with the greatest concentration of these payments 
being in those ratings designated as critical because of their high 
turnover rates and training investments. By the end of fiscal yea? 
1960 a total of 41,500 enlisted personnel of the Navy will be in ths 
status. This number represents 7.5 percent of the total enliste¢ 
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strength and is in accordance with the ultimate goal set by DOD of 

|5 percent by the end of fiscal year 1962. 

It is too soon to make any reasonable estimate of the influence of 
proficiency pay on reenlistments, particularly when many factors 
influence the decision of individuals to reenlist. However, the 
additional pay, concentrated as it is in the highly technical skill areas, 
should have a favorable influence on the reenlistment decision of those 
individuals. 


PERMANENT CHANGE-OF-STATION MOVEMENTS 


This area of costs will continue to be closely controlled. It will be 
noted that our requirements in fiscal year 1960 parallel our projection 
of these costs in fiscal year 1959; that is, $130 million is required in 
each year. ‘This is our requirement as developed under our current 
personnel plan, using rates now being experienced. However, un- 
predictable items cause fluctuations in this requirement during the 
operating year. ‘These items include the number of dependents per 
move, distance traveled to destination due to worldwide deployment 
of our forces, redeployment and concentration of forces due to inter- 
national crises, and increased transportation rate. Within my 
capability, 1 shall continue to restrict the number of moves and to 
maintain costs at the minimum consistent with efficient operations. 

In this connection, it is important to recognize the makeup of 
permanent change-of-station movement and what portions thereof 
are subject to my direct control. 

Based on the latest statistics 64 percent of the total of all movement 
in fiscal year 1958 was made in connection with the initial travel for 
training and to first duty station and eventual travel upon separation 
from the service, that is, the great churning effect of our turnover of 
younger persons. In order that the Navy may be kept at approved 
personnel strength these moves must, of necessity, be made. In this 
respect they are not directly subject to control. An additional 17 
percent is administrative moves, which include travel incident to 
activation and inactivation of ships and stations, hospitalization of 
personnel, humane and compassionate cases, discipline and legal 
actions, and certain other actions. The remaining 19 percent is 
attributable to rotational and advanced training requirements. It 
is within this portion of the moves that the most effective controls of 
the budget may be applied. 

This concludes the portion of my statement directed toward the 
appropriation ‘Military personnel, Navy.” 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, Navy, Fiscan YEAR 1960 


The purpose of the Naval Reserve is to provide trained forces, 
including units and individuals, for active duty with the Navy in time 
of war or national emergency and at such other times as the national 
security may require. Planning must provide the highest level of 
training without disrupting the inactive reservists’ civil life. A con- 
tinuous review of training programs is maintained to insure the re- 
srvists are kept abreast of the new developments in equipment and 
warfare techniques in the ships and air squadrons that they will man. 
This appropriation provides for the military personnel costs of mem- 
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bers of the Naval Reserve, except those on active duty, and the officer 
candidate programs. 

Of the $88 million estimated for fiscal year 1960, 90 percent will be 
directed toward the support of participating naval reservists with an 
average membership of 130,500 in drill pay status and a planned end 
strength of 135,000 members. An additional 10,212 in drill status 
without pay will receive active duty training with pay. The remaip- 
ing 10 percent of the appropriation will provide for an average of 
5,634 regular and 6,739 contract students of the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps and 500 students under summer instruction as 
Reserve officer candidates. 


DRILL PROGRAM 


The drill program provides training at regular scheduled drills on an 
annual basis in training centers, air stations and on board ships. 
Three major categories of training are used. The 48 paid drills per 
year program is used in the selected reserve for those elements that 
require maximum training. The 24 paid drill program is also used in 
the selected Reserve for certain programs requiring less training but 
needed on D-day, for example, the Bureau of Aeronautics Reserve 
training units. The third category is the specialist program that 
schedules 24 drills annually on a nonpay basis. In this program the 
reservists develop and practice specialties suitable to their mobilization 
use and drill to broaden their professional backgrounds as naval officers 
and keep current on naval procedures. An example is the Naval 
Reserve medical program. 


ANNUAL TRAINING DUTY 


In addition to the drill programs, personnel in a drill pay status are 
required to attend a 2-week tour of active duty for training each year. 
Personnel in nonpay status may be authorized such tours with pay 
within the needs of the service and the available funds. Tours are 
also authorized to be performed without pay. 

Further training is provided in schools and in the course of special 
tours of duty ranging in periods of 4 to 120 days. At present, in this 
group, special emphasis is placed on training in antisubmarine warfare 
techniques. 

SELECTED RESERVE 


To further the effectiveness of the Naval Reserve in its primary 
mission, we have established the selected Reserve program within 
the structure of the Ready Reserve. The antisubmarine warfare 
component of the selected Reserve will provide ships with Reserve 
crews and antisubmarine aircraft squadrons with Reserve crews to 
commence antisubmarine warfare operations on D-day. Trained 
personnel will also be provided to the active fleet to bring the manning 
of all active units to war complement. Trained personnel will be 
provided for immediate augmentation of the fleet support and Shore 
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Establishment activities. Personnel to serve in selected Reserve 
forces are trained together to insure the greatest possible operational 
eficiency upon call to active duty. 

It is planned to have sufficient crews and squadron units under 
training in the antisubmarine warfare component by the end of 
fscal year 1960 to man the 48 destroyer-type ships and 26 aircraft 
squadrons assigned to this component. 

The readiness of selected reservists is such that they can respond 
toan emergency within a few hours. To this end they are issued 
“vest pocket” orders that become effective when the country is 
attacked. The issuance of these orders to all selected reservists will 
be completed by the end of this fiscal year. 


OFFICER CANDIDATES 


The officer candidate programs have been designed to meet the 
continuing need for newly commissioned officers. The NROTC 
regular program is a primary source of officers for the Regular Navy 
and Marine Corps, and is oriented toward careers in the active daaaa. 
Contract NROTC students, on the other hand, serve a 2-year obliga- 
tion on active duty and then provide an experienced source of junior 
officers for the inactive Naval Reserve. Short-term active duty 
officers are also obtained from the Reserve officer candidate program. 
These officers likewise supplement the input of new officers into the 
Naval Reserve after completion of their obligated active duty service. 
This appropriation provides the pay and allowances and related 
expenses of students enrolled in the regular and contract NROTC 
units and the Reserve officer candidate program. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it is my objective, to maintain the approved military 
strength of the Regular Navy and Naval Reserve at a level of readi- 
hess adequate to carry out the mission assigned to the Navy in peace 
and in war. I am firmly resolved that this shall be done with the 
minimum expenditure of funds commensurate with sound operations, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That completes my prepared state- 
ment. 

Mr. SHepparp. Thank you, Admiral Smith. The manner in which 
you prepared your statement ‘and made your presentation obviates a 
number of questions I had in my mind. ‘There are some left, how- 
ever, 

Itisnow 12 0’clock gentlemen. The committee will stand adjourned 
until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Jackson. May I be excused this afternoon? 

Mr. SHeprparp. You may. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. May I say it was a pleasure to have you here. 

Mr. Jackson. It was a pleasure to be here. Thank you, sir. 
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Tuurspay, Fesruary 26, 1959, 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Minirary Prrsonnet, Navy 
MOVEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Mr. Suepparp. As you know, the committee has been concerned 
about the great number of permanent changes of station in the mili- 
tary service. You covered that fairly well on pages 7 and 8 of your 
statement. What do you feel the Navy has done to bring that into 
better control? You might perhaps elaborate on your statement 
slightly. 

Admiral Smirn. I would like to start with the fact that in the year 
just completed we obligated something over $141 million. In this 
current year, 1959, we estimate $130 million plus. Even though 
1960 is a year of greater numbers of income and outgo, enlisted and 
officers, we are still estimating $130 million for 1960. 

The things that have been accomplished to achieve a reduction 
are these: I have established within the Bureau a board headed by a 
senior captain to look at all facets of the costs of moving; to look at 
all facets of the problem of moving people and the circumstances 
under wate h they move. 

We have undertaken as a matter of policy to extend the tours of 
duty to the maximum extent practicable, both overseas and ashore, 
and in the fleet. The enlisted men, for example, have a minimum 
of 3 years on board ship. 

The young officer going to sea now will stay on the same ship for 
3 years unless he participates under some of the special programs, 
such as naval aviation, nuclear power, and soon. We are maximizing 
stability to the greatest extent possible. 

In the area of travel itself, we are requiring that the fleets utilize 
warships to pa abe people, who are single and unattached, to the 
extent it is possible to do so. 

We are using group travel in transportation wherever that results 
in a saving. We are encouraging the use of tourist rates wherever 
that might be done to our advantage. 


TRAVEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Mr. SuHepparp. There was considerable discussion before the com- 
mittee the other day with another branch of the service relative to 
personnel utilizing de luxe travel accommodations when in reality 
they could have been traveling at a lesser rate. Has that been 
brought to your attention and have you any comment on it? 

I was under the impression that where any large amount of move- 
ment took place we operated on a contractual basis, perhaps between 
public transportation and yourselves. I presume even bus lines are 
utilized at times. 


DE LUXE TRAVEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Do you know whether any credence should be given to the fact that 
many of our personnel are traveling by deluxe accommodations? I 
forget the figures now but I think $600 was mentioned for first-class as 
against some $300 for the other mode of travel. 
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Admiral Smitu. We have run a check on that. In the main you 
are quite correct, Mr. Chairman. In our permanent changes of sta- 
tion, the planned moves are made on the basis of first-class fare, to 
which personnel are entitled by law, or, when we can, under the best 
contractual figure using tourist rates and group transportation. 

In the area of trips on temporary duty, out of 2,400 such orders 
released in the past 4 months, 8 provided for a special flight or a 
special trip, and these were for personnel traveling with a group of 
other persons not under my control. 

Mr. SHepparpb. Then this publicity we recently had is not accurate? 

Admiral Smiru. It is not, sir. 


REPROGRAMING OF FUNDS FOR PERMANENT CHANGES OF STATION 


Mr. SHepparp. I presume in response to a communication from 
the chairman you wrote a letter dated August 16, 1958, where you 
discuss movements and permanent changes ‘of stations. ' 

Is there anything you wish to add to that? 

Admiral Smiru. I would like to say this to the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, because I am quite aware of their concern: [ undertook, 
when we made out our financial plan for this fiscal year, to get at the 
root of the problem of why we had to reprogram money from year to 
year to pay the actual bill for necessary transportation. I have had a 
thorough hearing with the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Navy ¢ lomp troller” s Office and with the Bureau of the Budget, on the 
subject. In the 1960 appropriation we are asking for the money we 
honestly believe we require and we as not anticipate any transfer 
request. 

Mr. SHepParp. Or later reprograming requirements? 

Admiral Smitu. That is right. It is what we require and it is the 
basic, minimum estimate. 

Mr. SHepparp. I don’t know how Mr. M: ahon feels about this, 
but personally with my long association with Navy I think that is a 
splendid approach to that problem. I am sure it will work out 
satisfactorily. 

STATUS OF SUBSTANDARD HOUSING 


What is the status of substandard housing programs? What are 
you adding to that aside from the answers we received from the 


Secretary this morning? Have you anything else to contribute there? 


Admiral Smit. I can speak in general terms, Mr. Chairman. There 
nothing in the fiscal year 1960 approprit ition for added housing that 
comes under my jurisdiction as the Chief of Naval Personnel. 

There are, however, projects now coming into fruition, for example, 
4425 Capehart unit has been constructed at Great Lakes, which is 
very important to us, and we acquired a 1,000-unit Wherry housing 
there, 

Sunilarly, at Little Creek, near Norfolk, Va., we have acquired 
400-unit Wherry housing project and, in Monterey, Calif., we have 
acquired a 523-unit Wherry housing project. Both of these were 
because of Capehart construction for the Army nearby. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you feel that the program is moving as rapidly 
and as consistently as it could and should? 

Admiral Smitn. I think we have had to make some compromises 

n certain areas, Mr. Chairman, to get the most needed things first. 
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I personally have an interest in two remaining areas, although they 
do not come under my jurisdiction. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. | ccalies that. 

Admiral Smiru. In San Diego, Calif., I feel we require more Cape- 
hart housing, and in the area of New London, Conn., we require more, 
I have school interests there, and we do require more Capehart housing, 

I shall be working on that for the 1961 budget. 

Mr. SHepparp. | will say this to the chairman, Mr. Mahon: With 
your approval I would like to state this at the moment. What hap- 
pens in the policy of the Navy is this: Hypothetically a school building 
is constructed prior to the advert of a flight field. 

In the flight pattern requirements you find you are now flying over 
that particular building and perhaps, due to the extension of the run- 
way involved, you have a hazardous situation. 

Have you encountered a problem of that character yet? 

Admiral Smiru. Not in my area of responsibility, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Suepparp. We will pick it up with someone else, then. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Explain the mortgage insurance program and give us the current 
status of this program if you will, please. 

Admiral Smita. The mortgage insurance program is one which is 
steadily but modestly increasing. For example, in the year just past 
we had some 8,500 accounts. Mortgage insurance amounted to 
$446,742. 

In this current year we estimate 10,775 active accounts for an 
estimated mortgage insurance premium payment of $700,000. 

In the 1960 year we estimate 13,050 active accounts, $850,000 
mortgage insurance premium payment. 

We regard this as a very excellent program. We feel the Navy 
personnel are taking increasing advantage of it. It gives the per- 
sonnel an opportunity to acquire a nest egg of a sort to get their own 
housing. 

Mr. Suepparpb. Can you tell us what the liquidating aspect of that 
might be? Does it look favorable or is it questionable? 

Admiral Smiru. I have no ready answer—— ; 

Mr. Suepparp. I know it comes under your jurisdiction only in- 
directly. Have you had any repercussions from that? 

Admiral Surru. I have no statistics, but I would like to provide 
them. It is my understanding it has a very high rate of repayment 
and very little loss. 

Mr. Forp. What did you say the 1959 estimate would be for ap- 
provals, Admiral Smith? 

Admiral Smirx. 10,775 accounts, sir. That is an increase of 2,200 
over the previous year. The mortgage insurance premiums are 
estimated as $700,000. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. On page 153 of the hearings last year you submitted 4 
chart at my request on this same problem. The chart started with 
1955 and ran up through the 1959 estimate. 

However, the 1959 estimate as it was submitted last year showed, 
under the column “Approved”, those are approved certificates of 
eligibility, 10,215. 
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The next column was ‘‘Terminated,”’ 990. 

The next column was “Mortgage insurance premium paid,” 
$976,000. 

As I recall the testimony you just gave, you are going to have 
10,750. 

Admiral Smiru. 10,775, sir. 

Mr. Forp, That number approved. You did not quote a figure for 
terminated, but you indicated you would have a lesser premium paid 
amount. It is sizably less, relatively speaking. How do you account 
for that? 

Admiral Situ. I cannot at the moment, Mr. Ford, account for the 
considerable reduction in our estimate for the fiscal year 1959. I 
would like to supply that for the record. 

I can supply the number of terminated accounts for the current 
year. ‘There have been 1,082 during the first half of fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by “terminated accounts”? I do 
not understand that term. 

Admiral Smirx. People who leave the service and otherwise void 
their eligibility for the program. 

Mr. Forp. That is 1,000-plus out of those approved? 

Admiral Smrru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, they started the program while a 
member of the service, had their applications approved, and during 
that period of time the ‘Nav y paid this insurance premium. 

However, when they left the service they assumed, rather than the 
Navy, the premium payment. Is that correct? 

Admiral Smrra. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Forp. I think as long as the chairman opened the interrogation 
on this problem at this point it might be well to explain the difference 
between last year’s chart and the figures you read, and extend the 
chart for the fiscal year 1960. 

Admiral Smrru. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is provided on p. 390). 


INCREASES 





AND DECREASES 


Mr. SHepparp. I call your attention to page 9 of your justifications. 
I wish you would explain to us increases and decreases reflected there. 
Admiral SmitH. The net reduction in pay and allowances of 
$2,778,000, sir, is made up of gains and losses. 

For the officers there is a decrease in average strength of 833 persons. 
That involves the decrease in the basic pay allowances, of $10,920,000 
and so on. 

There is a reduction of $1,105,000 in the severance pay on failure of 
promotion. There will be 106 lieutenants 

There is an increase due to the implementation of the family housing 
program of $3,220,000. 

There is an increase in the Federal insurance and social security 
coats of $1,646,000. That is due to the increased rates from 2% to 
2h percent. 

There is an increase due to gains in new officers, 3,450. That will 
account for an increase of $804,000. 

There is a further increase due to losses, unused leave to be paid to 
dutgoing officers, of $4,313,000. 
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In the enlisted personnel area, there is a decrease in average strength 
of 9,188, with an associated decrease of $17,883,000 in money. 

There is a decrease due to the phasing out of entitlement to muster. 
ing-out pay over the previous year amounting to $10,262,000. 

There are increases as follows: $7,871,000 due to the implements. 
tion of the family housing program; $3,867,000 due to the increase 
in the social security rates; $5,820,000 due to initial clothing and 
alterations and reenlistment bonuses to 8,077 additional reenlistments 
and new recruits; $672,000 due to unused leave, involving about a 
thousand men; $7,586,000 due to the second year implementation 
of the proficiency pay program; $1,409,000 due to the full year imple. 
mentation of increased commuted ration rate for enlisted personne: 
and $184,000 due to requirements in the midshipmen, aviation cadets, 
and other officer candidates areas. 

These deductions and additions net out to the $2,778,000 reduction 
for pay and allowances. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is the point I am getting at. In other words, 
in looking at your presentation here, you would figure you had a 
difference of $2,778,000 as compared with 1959. 

In checking back the figures, and taking the minus figures shown in 
the right-hand column, you see the difference created there in the 
requests. Is that correct? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is it to be assumed that the $2,778,000 reflected in 
the last category, the difference between the 1960 and 1959 column, is 
the final figure if you get the $17,959,000? Is that the intent of the 
figure? 

Admiral Smirn. That is right. 

Mr. SuHepparp. ‘Subsistence in kind” is the next item. I will ask 
the same question. Later transmission of $5,225,000, if granted by 
the Congress, will give you the difference figure of $2,016,000. Is that 
correct? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Having to do with permanent change of station, 
et cetera, I find the same situation there. Your difference now 1s 
$285,000 but that is taking into consideration the $13,129,000 you 
are presently proposing? 

Admiral Smirn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. The same question is asked relative to the figure 
reflected as $676,000. If you get the proposed transmission of 
$422,000 that would be the final figure? 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct, sir. 
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JusTIFICATION OF EstTiMATES FoR MiniTrary PERSONNEL, NAvy 


Mr. Suepparp. Insert the proper justification sheets in the record 
at this point. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Miuirary PERSONNEL, Navy 
Appropriation introduction 


| | 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1958 | 1959 1960 
Total direct obligations - - - — .-| $2, 481, 708, 089 | $2, 557,455,000 | $2, 551, 700, 000 
Proposed for later transmission - - - .. | 36, 735, 000 | 
Net adjustments. -- ‘ —190, 000,000 | —135, 000, 000 
| i= ‘ 
Appropriation or estimate - - _. 2, 291,708,089 | 2,385, 720,000 | 2, 551, 700, 000 


INTRODUCTION 


The appropriation ‘‘Military personnel, Navy’ provides for pay, allowances, 
subsistence, clothing, permanent change of station travel (including transporta- 
tion of dependents, household goods, and privately owned automobiles), and such 
other costs as death gratuities, interest on Geposits, mortgage insurance premiums, 
ind the employer’s contribution to social security under the Servicemen’s and 
Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act, as authorized by law and regulation, for Regular 
ind Reserve personne! on active duty, midshipmen at the Naval Academy, avia- 
tion cadets, officer candidates, and aviation officer candidates. 

This estimate is based on detailed personnel plans which are designed to pro- 
vide, in fiscal year 1960, the minimum number of adequately trained and experi- 
enced officers and enlisted personnel required to man and support effectively the 
operating ships and aircraft essential to the Navy’s role in national defense, and 
to maintain in training the minimum number of students required to maintain 
the same number of effective operating and support personnel in future years. 


REPORT ON PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


For fiscal year 1958, Congress authorized $2,485 million for the appropriation 
Military personnel, Navy’ to support a man-year average personnel strength of 
73,927 officers, 595,108 enlisted personnel, 3,595 midshipmen, 1,733 aviation 
cadets, 1,103 officer candidates, and 414 aviation officer candidates. 

In establishing the apportionment for the appropriation for fiscal year 1958, a 
reserve for contingencies was placed against total availability in the amount of 
87 million. In December 1957, the $7 million previously placed in reserve for 
contingencies, as well as an additional $1 million of obligational authority, was 
transferred from the appropriation ‘‘ Military personnel, Navy’’ to the appropria- 
tion ‘United States scientific satellite.’ Revised personnel plans for fiscal year 
1958 reflected a reduction in end strength of 30,000 men. This was to be achieved 
by early release of individuals with obligated service, the involuntary release of 
Reserve officers and Reserve warrant officers, reversion or retirement of some 
temporary officers, and reduced procurement of officers and enlisted personnel. 

In June 1958 a supplemental appropriation of $7,270,000 was requested in 
order to cover costs of the military pay raise effective June 1, 1958, as authorized 
inder 72 Stat. 122. 
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Consequently, $2,484,270,000 w at authorized for the purposes funded by the 
appropriation ‘Military personnel, Navy” in fiscal year 1958. Net obligations 
certified under 31 U.S.C. 200, as of June 30, 1958, totaled $2,481,708,089. It js 
anticipated, however, that when all adjustments are made the final obligation 
figure will be in magnitude of $2,484,270,000. The anticipated increase in the 
obligation figure covers the lag in the recording of obligations for “Subsistence jp 
kind” and ‘Other costs’’ on an expenditure basis rather than by administrative 
determination. The following tables applicable to fiscal year 1958 show funds 
appropriated and obligated; planned strength, gains, and losses upon which the 
budget estimate was based; and actual strength, gains, and losses. 


Fund requirement, 1958 


- Obligations a 
Budget activity Authorized of June 30, 
1958 





I 2 ee ccnpubacniiewnwnesbioencns $2, 191,344,000 | $2, 191,343, 9% 
Subsistence in kind_- f 154, 407, 000 1 152, 005, 919 
Movements, permanent change of station_- 135, 756, 000 135, 755,38 
Ne tater ketene jap Ssadkusisasebakhenane cineca vases | 2, 763, 000 | 1 2, 512, 

2, 484, 270, 000 2, 481, 708, 089 





1 Does not include anticipated obligations not recordable under 31 U.S.C. 200, estimated as $2,311,081 for 
“Subsistence in kind’’ and $250,154 for ‘‘Other costs” which will increase the obligations for fiscal year 1058 
to approximately $2,484,270,000 when recorded. 


Planned strength, gains, and losses upon which the fiscal year 1958 budget estimate 
was based 


Begin | End Average Gains 


Officers_..---- sages leita Sedechapsene 73, 800 73, 800 73, 927 

Enlisted personnel. _ ea ambcnue enince waren 594, 700 594, 700 595, 108 

Midshipmen ; 3, 629 3, 528 3, 595 

Aviation cadets. ; peed 1, 805 1, 698 1, 733 

Officer candidates - - - ‘ : 799 1, 103 | ; 

Aviation officer f 453 75 414 | 1, 245 
——_______ | ———————___— | 


675, 000 675, 000 | 675, 880 149, 842 | 149, 


Actual strength, gains, and losses upon which fiscal year 1958 obligations were based 


Begin End Ena | Average Gains | Losses 


Reali e Wa Sree oe 
Officers -__---- peke else idl dibewakens 73, 703 71, 560 72, 152 9, 873 12, 016 
Enlisted personnel. Bo tersin te Doe celts andra 597, 859 563, 506 571, 571 124, 738 | 159, 081 
Midshipmen. ee ee aa 2 635 3, 483 3, 602 | 2’ 059 | 1,211 
Aviation cadets_ 
Officer candidates - - | 
Aviation officer candidates _ | 


918 540 
145 218 


2, 356 2, 218 
583 


1, 393 1, 591 935 1, 416 
| : 


677,108 | 641,005 | 649,674 | 140, 544 | 176, 647 


—— 





The enlisted strength on July 1, 1957, was some 3,000 above plan due pr- 
marily to increasing reenlistments which occurred too late to permit adjustment 
of the recruit input. First term personnel continued to reenlist in greater num- 
bers throughout the year, and reached 22.6 percent of the eligibles separated 
during the year. This was a substantial improvement over 15.6 percent for 
fiscal year 1957. Action was commenced in July 1957 to reduce the planned 
enlisted strength by approximately 30,000 and special measures were requil 
throughout the year to reduce costs. These measures included a reduction in 
recruiting, release of personnel ahead of schedule (including some not due for 
release during the year), and delayed promotions. All personnel due for release 
in fiscal year 1958 were released from 1 to 5 months early, and some 20,000 due 
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for release in subsequent years, mostly poor performers, were released during the 
year. Concurrent action was taken to reduce the input of recruits in the lower 
mental group. Approximately 45,000 promotions to pay grades E-4, E-5, and 
E-6 were delayed 1 month. 

For fiscal year 1959, Congress authorized $2,520,720,000 for the appropriation 
“Military personnel, Navy” to support a man-year average personnel strength 
of 69,682 officers, 556,552 enlisted personnel, 3,387 midshipmen, 1,561 aviation 
cadets, 1,081 officer candidates, and 184 aviation officer candidates. 

However, revised estimates for fiscal year 1959 indicate a requirement of 
$2.557,455,000, an increase of $36,735,000 over the original authorization. This 
inerease is due chiefly to the impact of the Middle East and Far East situations 
in the early part of the fiscal year. This caused the cancellation of the early 
releases program by direction of Secretary of Defense which resulted in a new 
personnel plan authorizing a higher active duty strength and man-year average 
and introduced various items of increased cost. In addition, certain costs were 
incurred due to considerable unplanned movement of personnel. 

In the area of permanent change-of-station movements, it is the firm deter- 
mination, with regard to the number of moves, to maintain a minimum consistent 
with efficient operations of the Navy. Certain factors make this area difficult 
and even impossible to control. The major factor is accounted for in the reasons 
for the moves. Over two-thirds of the total of all moves is caused by gains and 
losses of personnel. These require expensive moves of personnel to first duty 
stations and places for initial training, and to homes upon separation. In mains 
yng a force in sufficient strength to carry out the mission the Nation expects 
of its Navy, these movements of personnel are essential and are dictated by re- 
quirements over which little or no control can be exercised. The remaining one- 
third of the total consists of rotational and advance training moves (the lifeblood 
of a force trained to operational readiness status with high morale) and adminis- 
trative moves which include travel incident to activation and inactivation of ships 
and stations, hospitalization of personnel, humane and compassionate cases, 
and discipline, legal, and such other actions. Another factor which cannot be 
controlled is the rates on which the estimates are based. These rates are devel- 
oped from the latest experience. However, distances moved, categories of per- 
sonnel moving, and actual tariff rates charged influence the end costs. Efforts 
are being continued to control to the maximum extent possible the number of 
moves and the related costs. 


MAJOR PROGRAM AND FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


The estimate of $2,551,700,000 presented for fiscal year 1960 is based on average 
personnel strengths as shown in the comparison of the current personnel plans 
for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 in the following tabulation: 


1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


Begin End Average | Begin | End Averago 


Enlisted personnel 53,506 | 554, 241 562, 982 
Midshipmen 3, 48% 3, 596 3, 507 
Aviation cadets ____._- , 92 1,179 1, 162 | 
Officer candidates 1,071 891 
Aviation officer candidates 298 277 


554, 241 554, 241 553, 794 
3, 596 3, 580 3, 481 
1,179 909 995 
1,071 1, 360 1, 283 

298 295 297 


| 
| 
69, 615 70251 | 69,615 | 69, 615 60, 418 
rf 
| 


Total | 641, 005 | 630, 000 }~ 639,070 | 630,000 | 630, 000 | 629, 268 





Officer promotions are those considered necessary for career planning com- 
mensurate with law and military requirements. Service in grade is being con- 
trolled within the provisions of law according to the expressed desires of the 
Secretary of the Nav y, while distribution in the senior grades remains well within 
limitations and, in fact, is being reduced where the law will permit. Enlisted 
advancements are the minimum necessary to maintain the current ratio of 
petty officers. 

Food, travel, and clothing costs have been estimated on the basis of current 
authorized allowances and prices. 


38181—59—pt. 3-22 
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Navy active-duty military personnel, by function 


: — Aes ae hee 
| 
Actual on board, fiscal year 1958 | 
i en Plan, fiscal year | Plan, fiscal yea 
| 1960 
July 1957 June 1958 | 


— as es a 


| 
| 


| 
ofi- | En- | om- | En- | Off 2 : | Bp 
cers listed cers listed | cers | listed | cers listed 


Active fleet- z ..--| 13,343 | 238,110 | 13, 700 | 217, 425 | 13, 357 5, 432 | 12,715 | 215 
Miscellaneous fleet other than | | | 

awcasee | 7,311 32,101 | 6,799 | 50,82 | 6,234 | 46,461 | 6,940 | 49,25 
| 11, 297 2,760 | 11, 637 | 9, 429 | 10, 744 65, 803 | 10,731 | 65, 78% 


Daotal, Gent....- 5... oo=] 31, 9! 372, 97 32, 136 | 337, 675 “30, 335 327, 696 | 30, 386 | 

Fleet support other than air, con- 

tinental United States 4,953 | 39, | 14,919 | 38,320 | 15,477 | 37,614 | 15,337 

Air support, continental U nited | | | 
States . 3,237 | 32,85 3, 323 31,7 | 3, 654 33, 830 3, 585 

" |. me | 





Total support, United | | 
5 | 19,131 | 71,444 | 18, 922 





Fleet apport other than air | 
overse: --| 2, 785 ,152 | 2,7 , 331 | 2,949} 16,185 | 2,973} 162% 
Air sup port overseas 93% , 59% y , & 1, 145 11, 953 , 155 | 11,838 





Total, support overseas__- 3, 7 28, 745 3, 72 28.157 | 4,094 | 2% 138 | 4,128 | Wi 


Genera] training, including re- | 
a ‘ 57 | | 1, 053 4, 961 , 176 5,020 | 46,85 
Airtraining, including recruits._-| 6,097 | 37, 236 4,542 | 33,700 | 5,315 | 31,402 5,221 | 31,23 
Fleet training, including recruits i, , 054 | , O59 982 ), 182 1,036 | 6,446 
Medical] training, including re- | 
cruits__. adiedinand S6 3, ‘ 2, 962 710 3, 249 | 699 | 3,23 
Miscells sneous students__._- 2 2 ) ¢ 517 | |. 


| 10,270 90, 291 | 11, 968 , 009 | 11,976 | 87, 783 


| 
Total, segments_.....-__- 3, 057 | 560, 5 64, 368 | 526,154 | 65,528 | 515, 287 


65,412 | 518, 861 
Contingent... o was neol| le 85 | —110 —179} 121] 
Transients, patients and pris- | | 
oners -. : ani % #G4 37, 533 7,302 | 37,531 3. 966 | 34, 770 
Total air (included in 
above) -.------.--| (21, 564) | (154, 439) | (20, ! 519) (146, 666) (20, 85 8) (142, 988) | ( 20, 692) (142, oi) 


4,114| 34,602 


laos 
4, 184 | 89 | 718 


Total officers and enlisted__| 73, 703, 597, 859 71, 560 563, 506 | 69, 615 554, 2 241 | 69,615 | 554, ol 
Midn/NavCad/AOC/OCS8__-_--- 5, 546 5, 939 | 





Total Navy strength-_-__--- 677, 108 641, 005 : aa 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


“For pay, allowances, individual clothing, subsistence, interest on deposits’ 
gratuities, elethine permanent change of station travel (including all expenses 
thereof for organizational movements), expenses of temporary duty travel between 
permanent duty stations} training duty travel of midshipmen paid 
end transpertation of dependents, heuseheld effects (including storage thereet) 
end prevateby owed autemebtes, as atitherized by lave fer peettar and reserre 
epeeHted ot tetee dH teactept these eH tete dt adle HHderesine eset 
teninine) midshipmen at the Neel rlterdemas and aviation eadets 82>586724- 
000; end in addition, $45,000,000 te be derived by transfer from the Navy dr 
dustrial Kund; and $420,000,000 te be derived by transfer from the Navy Steck 
Fund for members of the Navy on active duty (except those undergoing reserve train 
ing), midshipmen and aviation cadets, and expenses of apprehension and delivery of 
deserters, prisoners, and members absent without leave, including payment of rewards 
of not to exceed $25 in any one case, $2,476,700,000, and, in addition, $75,000,000, 
to be derived by transfer from the Navy stock fund.” 
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EXPLANATION 




















re 
These language changes are designed to aline the appropriation structure of the 
al year Department of Defense with established Department of Defense functional 
) budget categories. 
hi Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 
n 
listed 1958 ap propriation____- $2, 484, 270, 000 
a 1959 budget estimates (ine luding suppleme ntal ‘propose d for 
15, 833 for later transmission) ----- - a meek acdc cct oats aie siaiu G 2, 557, 455, », 000 
1959 appropriation in annual act_ — 2, 385, 72 20, 000 
a Transferred from: 
ne “Navy stock fund” ak'enanaca ni ica amon eails 120, 000, 000 
“Navy industrial fund”_____- ear ; eae 15, 000, 000 
38, 369 Proposed for later transmission--- ---------- ‘ 36, 735, », 000 
33, 72f a . . ‘ ‘ i " soaiddeaadaaael oe 
a Total new obligational authority in 1959-_ _- ps 2, 557, 455, 5, 000 
F Deductions: 
» O85 Reduction in personnel strength of officers, 
enlisted personnel, midshipmen, and avia- 
6, 27 Hien Gace. i. sich « $34, 002, 000 
Le Phasing-out of entitlement to muste ring-out 
R114 pay 10, 262, 000 
Completion of claim p ayments under Publie 
i Law 85-255--. : 800, 000 
1, 223 Reduction in severance pay on failure of 
6, 44 promotion : 1, 105, 000 
Rotation of operational rations 505, 000 
. - - 16, 674, OOO 
_ Subtotal____-- tscsceds SR Tel Oe 
8 861 aia one 
> Increase in officer candidate and aviation 
” vate candidate programs $774, 000 
t, 62 ~~ lementation of family housing program 11, 091, 000 
Increase in rate of employer’s contribution 
to social security effective Jan. 1, 1959 5, 513, 000 
, 241 Costs due to increased losses of personnel_- 6, 193, 000 
3 Cost due to increased personnel gains 8, 203, 000 
= Second-year implementation of proficiency 
pay program. 7, 586, 000 
Se Full-vear implementation of increased com- 
muted ration rate for enlisted personnel - 1, 409, 000 
Increase in number of mortgage insurance 
premiums paid _----- Shape tales 2 150, 000 
‘ts? —_—_—_——— 40, 919, 000 
a Total estimate for 1960_____ , ann 2, 551, 700, 000 
- Analysis by activities 
Pre a geen 3 a ; —, 5 ae A =e 
ve Activities | 1959 Deductions | Additions | 1960 
1, Pay and allowances__...-.-----.-.------| $2, 270, 595,000 | $40, 594,000 | $37,816,000 | $2, 267, 817, 000 
pet 2. Subsistence in kind .__......---- cil 153, 105, 000 | AOE Linen acknnndsin | 151, 089, 000 
"ine 3, Movements, permanent chi inge of station._| 130, 285, 000 | 3, 238, 000 | 2, 953, 000 | 130, 000, 000 
) of SEM COMMS oun. = decauaue heen a 3, , 470, 000 | 826, 000 | 150, 000 | 2, 794, 000 
rds Totals.......cece-ceccoc-eeeo------| 2 85%, 455,000 | " 46, 674, 000 | “40, 919, 000 2, 551, 700, 000 
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Summary of obligations by budget activity 














| Increase (+) @ 
decrease (—), 
No. Budget activity | 1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference 199) 
compared 
| with 1959 
a (citar thal ach dchedianit ahead watbicSacnerl asia onion =a 
1 | Pay and allowances. _- ..-| $2, 191, 343,995 | $2, 270, 595,000 | $2, 267,817, 000 — $2, 778, 00 
Appropriated (adjusted) -....-|__.....---_.-__- | CR OBS ARE ORO) es ondsenenigeiine 
Proposed for later transmis- 
sion. neeeneereee|snan-s-005-+---- oy SU GI hoochie widest 
2 Subsistence in kit 1d_. E aaa 152, 095, 919 | 53, 105, 000 | 151, 089, 000 —2, 016, on 
Appropriated (adjusted) - an eeiee x eaeiia hace (147, 880, 000) | jah en pea emer oeannnescien 
Proposed for later transmis- | 
sion- ; [See eer 7 Se el ..cccoasdeee conacuceue 
3 Movements, pe rmanent ch: ange | | | 
UND a Coin taaialen ‘ 135, 755, 329 130, 285, 000 | 130, 000, 000 | —285, 000 


Appropriated (adjusted) __.__- 


eo cami (117, 156, 000) | 
Proposed for later transmis- 











0 SR ae eee oe ae (OS SOR PR viscds oxavsiocaclivascuanel 
eo 2, 512, 846 3, 470, 000 | 2, 794, 000 —676, 000 
Appropri: ited. (adjusted) coi ieee + ai he lentecntaasuacene =as ali 
Proposed for later transmis- | 
| ak ee (422, 000) a ES oe eae aes cg 
Total direct obligations ...| 2 481, 708, 089 | | 2 2, 557, 455, 000, 2,551, 700, 000 5, 758, 00 
Appropriated (adjusted) | Lh nckebanenien BOE FeO ein cecntaceveoe se iue 
5 aire | | 
ae ee a al CRE Pee eats cccakkGcs cases 


Bupcet Activity 1—Pay anp ALLOWANCES 


| | 
| | | Increase (+) or 
| decrease (-), 

















No. Budget activity 1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference 1960 
| | | compared 
with 1959 
SQ! ee eee $571, 252, 761 $597, 100, 000 $595, 058, 000 — $2, 042, 000 
1B | Enlisted personnel___..-_.._____- 1, 608, 940,012 | 1, 662, 959, 000 1, 662, 039, 000 —920, 000 
1C | Midshipmen_._____- eS eee | 6, 939, 336 6, 301, 000 6, 278, 000 — 2,00 
1D | Aviation cadets.__...._..._____- 3, 418, 305 2, 481. 000 2. 080, 000 —401, 000 
1E | Officer candidates_______________- 565, 646 1' 238" 000 1, 824, 000 +586, 000 
IF | Aviation officer candidates. __...- 227, 935 516, 000 | 538, 000 +22, 000 
Total direct obligations_____ 2. 191, 343, 995 2, 270, 595,000 | 2, 267, 817,000 | —2, 778, 000 








INTRODUCTION 


Budget activity 1, pay and allowances, contributes to the major portion of the 
costs under this appropriation. Provision is made for pay, allowances, separation 
costs, and employer’s contribution to social security for officer and enlisted per- 
sonnel of the active Navy, midshipmen at the Naval Academy, aviation cadets, 
officer candidates, and aviation officer candidates. 

The estimates are developed on the basis of personnel plans showing average 
strength, gains, losses, and promotions. 


Project 1-A—O fficers 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for the pay, allowances, and separation costs for active 


duty officers required to carry out the missions contemplated by the pe sonnel 
plan for fiscal year 1960. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The average strength of 69,418 officers provided for is the minimum re quired 
to man effectively the pl: anne‘ operating and support forces of the Navy. The 
grade distribution provided for is within that permitted by the Officer Personnel 
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Set of 197 (61 Stat. 795), as amended. Promotions have been geared to long- 
range planning. Assignments involving incentive pay and special pay and allow- 
ances have been limited to operational requirements except for proficiency flying 
considered essential to the aviation program. 

There is no major change in the total funding requirement for this project. 

The decreases in basic pay and allowances are reflections of a reduced strength 
und Man-year average. eductions in special pay for doctors and dentists and 
incentive pay for aviators are due also to a reduced average number of officers 
drawing such pay. The decrease in severance pay on failure of promotion is due 
to fewer lieutenants in the zone for promotion to lieutenant commanders. In- 
crease in lump-sum leave payments is due to the large losses associated with the 
triennial surge of procurement which commenced in 1951 in connection with the 
Korean hostilities. The increase in readjustment pay is due to the predicted 
greater promotion attrition and resultant costs of release of Reserves to in- 
active duty commencing in fiscal year 1960. The increase in employer’s contribu- 
tion to social security is related to the provisions of the social security amendments 
of 1958 (26 U.S.C. 3111 and 1402) which provide for progressively higher em- 
ployers’ contributions commencing January 1, 1959. Increased clothing costs 
result from the increased procurement planned for fiscal year 1960. 

Section 407 of Public Law 85-241 (71 Stat. 556) provides that the Secretary of 
the Navy, in accordance with regulations approved by the President, may desig- 
nate as rental housing such housing as he may determine to be inadequate as 
public quarters. The law further provides that the net difference between the 
basic allowance for quarters and the fair rental value of such designated sub- 
standard quarters be paid out of this appropriation to the member occupying the 
quarters. All such substandard quarters must be improved, demolished, or 
otherwise disposea of prior to July 1, 1961. 






















Project 1-B—Enlisted personnel 
I ac i a a rae ee eee a a $1, 608, 940, 012 
TEM ns ae I ee eee EU ag 1, 662, 959, 000 
a eae ee a ee 1, 662, 039, 000 







PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 











This project provides for the pay, allowances, separation, and reenlistment 
costs for active duty enlisted personnel required to carry out the missions con- 
templated by the personnel plan for fiscal year 1960. 





JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 





The average strength of 553,794 enlisted personnel provided for is the minimum 
number that can man effectively the planned operating and support forces of the 
Navy. The planned numbers of personnel entitled to receive incentive pay and 
special pay and allowances have been limited to operational requirements. 

The primary cause for the decrease in this project is the reduction in average 
enlisted strength. This reduction directly affects basic pay, basic allowances for 
quarters, basic allowances for subsistence, and sea and foreign duty pay. The 
‘ignificant reduction in mustering-out pay is due to the decrease in the number 
eligible. Presidential Proclamation No. 3080 set the date of February 1, 1955, 
as the date prior to which members of the Armed Forces must have engaged in 
active service on or after June 27, 1950, in order to be eligible for mustering-out 
pay upon separation. The number eligible in fiscal year 1960 are those 6-year 
enlistees who entered the service in fiscal year 1954. The increase for proficiency 
pay reflects plans to implement this allowance for a full man-year in fiscal year 
1960. The increase for reenlistment bonus is directly related to the larger number 
eligible in fiscal year 1960. The increase in employer’s contribution to social 
security is related to the provisions of the Social Security Amendments of 1958 
(6 U.S.C. 3111 and 1402) which provide for progressively higher employers’ 
contributions commencing January 1, 1959. The increased clothing costs result 
fom increased procurement planned for fiscal year 1960. 

Section 407 of Public Law 85-241 (71 Stat. 556) provides that the Secretary of 
the Navy, in accordance with the regulations approved by the President, may 
designate as rental housing such housing as he may determine to be inadequate as 
public quarters. The law further provides that the net difference between the 
asic allowance for quarters and the fair rental value of such designated sub- 
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standard quarters be paid out of this appropriation to the member occupying the 
quarters. All such substandard quarters must be improved, demolished, or 
otherwise disposed of prior to July 1, 1961. 


Proje ct 1-C— Midshipmen 


1958 actual pies Bare $6, 939, 336 
1959 estimate Le ‘ cates a 6, 301, 000 
1960 estimate _ —- ; ‘ : ft - oa ae 6, 278, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for pay, subsistence allowance, and employer’s contribu. 
tion to social security for midshipmen at the Naval Academy. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Naval Academy midshipmen constitute the continuing and primary source of 
commissioned officers for career service in the Regular Navy and Marine Corps, 
In addition, volunteers are made available for commissioning in the Air Foree, 
Provision is made for an average of 3,481 midshipmen. It is planned that 820 
midshipmen will be graduated during the year, and about 750 will be commis. 
sioned in the Navy. 

The slight decrease in funding requirements for this project is due to the decrease 
in the average number of midshipmen being trained. 


Project 1-D—Aviation cadets 
1958 actual_ a Sw ES Git = $3, 418, 305 
1959 estimate____-_- . < ihn ace , 481, 000 
1960 estimate : te , O80, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for basie pay, allowances, and separation costs for naval 
aviation cadets. The items for which funds are requested include pay, incentive 
pay for hazardous duty in aircraft, subsistence and quarters allowances, payment 
for unused leave, disability severance pay, employer’s contribution to social 
security, and clothing and uniform allowances. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This program is the main source of young pilots commissioned for service in 
the Navy and Marine Corps, and is geared to current and long-range requirements 
of both the Regular and Reserve aviation programs. Civilians with at least 2 
years of college and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps who have ao 
equivalent achievement level are appointed naval aviation cadets. Upon com- 
pletion of an 18-month training program they are commissioned in the Naval 
Reserve. After 6 months, they may transfer to the Regular Navy; or, if they are 
not selected for transfer, they are required to serve on active duty for a minimum 
of 30 months before release to inactive duty for participation in the Naval Reserve. 
Provision is made for an average of 995 aviation cadets. It is planned that 713 
aviation cadets will be graduated during the year. Of these, 513 will be com- 
missioned initially in the Naval Reserve. The remaining 200 will be commissioned 
in the Marine Corps. 

The deerease in funding requirements for this project is due to the decrease 
in the average number of aviation cadets being trained. 


Project 1-E—O fficer candidates 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for basic pay, employer’s contribution to social security, 
. . . ° . ~ *A« 
and clothing and uniform allowances for officer candidates at the Officer Candidate 
School, Newport, R.I. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The oflicer candidate program provides two sources of commissioned officers. 
(College graduates, appointe xd as officer candidates, undergo 16 weeks of intensive 
training. Upon completion of the course they are commissioned ensigns in the 
Naval Reserve and serve on active duty for 3 years. In addition to this source of 
tive duty officers, an integration program provides the opportunity for men 
selected from the enlisted ranks of the Navy to qualify for commissions and career 
grvice as Officers in the Regular Navy. The men selected undergo the same 

tensive training as those appointed from civilian life and upon graduation are 
ommissioned ensigns in the Regular Navy. The capacity of this program is 

ribu- — planned to meet requirements. During the year 4,099 will be commissioned as 
ensigns. 

The increase in funding requirements for this project is due to an increase in 
the average number of officer candidates. 


Project 1-F—Aviation officer candidates 
1958 AR Fes) e ; PL aid Foe are . $227, 935 
1959 estimate _ - ; J SE : _. 516,000 
DTN i a see ate ainda deca ds Sata spa 538, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for pay, employer’s contribution to social security, and 
lothing and uniform allowances for aviation officer candidates at the Aviation 
Officer Candidate School, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 
, 305 
000 JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
, 000 


College graduates appointed as aviation officer candidates constitute a supple- 
mentary source of personnel to be commissioned ensigns for immediate active 
lutv in the Navy for flight training in the pilot program. ‘The personnel are 

aval mmissioned in the grade of ensign upon suecessful completion of 16 weeks of 


itive intensive training and serve for a term of 4 years from time of entry into the 

nent program. This program is designed to obtain required numbers of qualified 

ocial dividuals for aviation pilot training to supplement those obtained from the 
Regular Navy officer source and the naval aviation cadet source. During the 
year 906 officers will be received from the aviation officer candidate program 

The increase in the funding requirements for this project is due to the increase 
, average number of aviation officer candidates. 

é 1D 

ne Bupcet Activity 2—SvuBsIsTeNCcE IN KIND 

st 2 

e an Project No. 2—A: 

-om- Subsistence in kind: 

aval 1958 actual___-_ $152, 095, 919 

y are 1959 estimate __ 153, 105, 000 

num 19€0 estimate__ 151, 089, 000 

rve Difference 1960 compared with 1959 (increase es 

713 decrease (—))_- BR ai. — 2, 016, 000 

-om- 


yned INTRODUCTION 


_This activity provides for rations furnished eligible naval personnel when they 
co not receive a cash allowance for subsistence, and inactive retired and Fleet 
serve enlisted aeacnanel when under treatment in Federal hospitals. It also 
provides for the ration dense program, the replacement of emergency rations, the 
rotation of operational rations, and Operation Deep Freeze. 

This activity is directly related to the other activities in that it is funded in 
terms of the personnel pl: ins and the strength distribution contemplated during 
iscal year 1960. 

Project 2-A—Subsistence in kind 
1958 actual $152, 095, 919 

1959 estimate ; - a _. 153, 105, 000 

1960 estimate si * me: 151, 089, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for subsistence in kind furnished active duty enlisted 
personnel, midshipmen, aviation cadets, officer candidates, and aviation officer 
candidates when they do not receive an allowance for subsistence, and inactive 
retired and Fleet Reserve enlisted personnel when under treatment in Federal 
hospitals. Funds are included for expansion of the ration dense program, which 
provides for improved space-saving foods to increase endurance of naval vessels, 
It also provides for the replacement of emergency rations and the rotation of 
operational rations. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Every effort is being made to accomplish savings through improved manage. 
ment without a reduction of messing standards, particularly with respect to say- 
ings which can be realized when personnel entitled to be fed are not present for 
meals. The most recent surveys indicate that of those personnel entitled to 
rations in general messes approximately 20 percent ashore in the United States, 
14 percent ashore overseas, and 6 percent afloat do not report for meals, The 
estimates are based on the following average daily cost per man fed: 








Type of mess 1959 | 1960 
sia — - a —_ 
General: 
I eS aed ee hie $1.11 $1.1 
De nn 1.16 1 
IN it aiicueiininnnies sions Se eee 1.19 
Hospital (ashore, United States and overseas) __.............--..-.-.-------- 1.16 | 1.13 





The increased ration rates in this project are based on the latest actual food 
costs. 


Bupeet Activity 3—MoveEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Reconciliation between budget document and budget justification 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 








Total direct obligations in budget document-_.........-.-.-... $135, 755, 329 | $130, 285,000 | $130, 000,000 
Net adjustment for minor comparative transfers__........---- 9 Si bce A |---2n-n2=-200" 
Total comparative obligations. __.......--.---- fife | 141,576, 329 130, 285,000 | — 130,000,000 


| 





Comparative obligations by budget project 





| Increase (+) 


or de- 
crease (—); 
No. Project 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 
| 1960 com- 
pared with 
1959 


— 








— | ie ¥ es = Bs 2 ssid 


3-A | Land travel____-_--__- eR eee $116, 604, 729 | $101, 675,000 | $103, 184,000 | -+$1, 509, 000 
3-B | Travel to and from overseas-_-......-.- 24, 971, 600 28, 610, 000 26, 816, 000 —1, 794, 000 











Total comparative obligations._| 141, 576,329 | 130,285,000 | 130, 000, 000 —285, 000 
| 
i tN a 


INTRODUCTION 


Budget activity 3, movements, permanent change of station, provides for 
transportation of personnel to first duty station; transfer of personnel within the 
Navy to insure experience in all operations, to obtain specialized experience 88 
required to carry out ultimate assignments, and to contribute to the overall 
effectiveness of the Navy; and separation travel of personnel. Provision 18 also 
made for transportation of dependents of military personnel, household effects, 
and automobiles as dictated by permanent change of station assignments. 
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This activity is directly related to the other activities in that it is funded in 
terms of the personnel plans and the strength distribution contemplated during 
fscal year 1960. 

In connection with these considerations, every effort is directed toward main- 
taining the number of moves and the costs therefor to a minimum. A strict 
vigil over all moves is being maintained in order to reduce the costs without 
reducing the effectiveness of the operations. These actions, it is believed, are 
being fruitful insofar as surveillance of the number of moves directed is concerned. 
However, unpredictable items cause the costs to stay up. These include number 
of dependents per move, distance traveled to destination due to worldwide 
deployment of the forces, redeployment due to the international situation, and 
increased tariffs. 

Project 3-A—Land travel 


pe aotual. ... 2... UL cHe. Sa i bck Sete ‘$1 16, 604, 729 
1959 estimate _ __- -- bee BEE SHU Sect ode Sesh ee. 101, 675, 000 
1960 estimate __- 5 : -siebeseneesceees gon 103, 184, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for travel, transportation, and dislocation allowance, in 
accordance with statutory authority, of military personnel on active duty and 
their dependents and household effects, within the United States, as follows: 

Officers and enlisted personnel from home to active duty, between perma- 
nent duty stations, and from active duty to home on separation. 

Midshipmen from home to the Naval Academy, between training activities, 
and to home on separation. 

Aviation cadets from home or active duty to training, between training 
activities, and to home on separation. 

Officer candidates from home or active duty to first duty station and to 
home on separation. 

Aviation officer candidates from home to first duty station and to home on 
separation. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimate is based on planned personnel gains, losses, and reassignments 
and on average costs per trip experienced during fiscal year 1958. The travel 
involved is essential to the effective utilization of available personnel. Experienced 
personnel must be reassigned to provide a sound nuclei for new units; to reduce 
the effect of loss of expereinced personnel from active duty; and to promote pro- 
ficiency through rotation between sea and shore duty asignments which contributes 
to the training, development, and greater efficiency of the personnel concerned. 
Thus, the number of reassignment trips is not limited to normal rotation, but is 
also influenced by the number of personnel gains and losses, training and school 
programs commissioning of new ships and stations, decommissioning of ships and 
stations, and revisions to various ship and station personnel allowances. Each 
recruit must travel to the training center and, upon completion of recruit training, 
must travel to the destination of his first duty. An additional trip is involved for 
those recruits selected for special training in a Navy service school when the school 
isnot located at the area of the naval training center. In addition to these move- 


Ments of members and their dependents, changes in home port or home yard of 


vessels to balance and redistribute the fleets generate movements of dependents 
only. Reassignments are carefully supervised and controlled to limit travel to 
those cases which serve the best interests of the Government. 

The overall funding requirement for this project has decreased greatly from 
fiscal year 1958 due to an intensive campaign to reduce the controllable elements 
of the between duty station moves. Additional savings in this area are anticipated 
in fiseal year 1960 due to extended tour lengths and continued severe restriction 
on movements. The increase in fiscal year 1960 over fiscal year 1959 is caused 
by increases in gains and losses. 


Project 3-B—Travel to and from overseas 
1958 act al oon nnn nnn nnn nner n nn en nn en enn ene $24, 971, 600 
ena cles urskisshaknscs tse tocae atee sett iaran'ateoeigh ed age Grin We see iae Capea 28, 610, 000 
26, 816, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for the trave] and transportation of military personnel 
on active duty, their dependents, household effects, and automobiles to and from 
overseas areas. 

Three modes of travel are used in transporting individuals and household effects 
overseas. They are: 

MSTS (Military Sea Transportation Service): Officers, enlisted personnel, 
dependents, household effects, and automobiles are transported overseas by 
Government-operated ocean vessel. | 

MATS (Military Air Transport Service): Commencing with fiscal year 
1959, all permanent change of station movements of naval personnel and 
their dependents made via MATS will be chargeable to this appropriation, 
The 1958 estimate shows a comparative transfer was received from the Air 
Force for this travel. Rates in preparing this estimate are the current 
MATS tariff. 

Commercial air: When space requirements exceed MATS allocations, or 
in those areas where MATS flights are not available, it is necessary to resort 
to commercial airlines. U.S. flag lines are used wherever available. Rates 
used in preparing the estimate for this mode of travel are based on current 
experience. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is based on planned personnel losses and reassignments and or 
average rates presently in effect. The travel involved is essential to the effective 
manning of the oversea Naval Establishment and replacements to deployed units 
Experienced personnel must be rotated back to the United States for reassignment 
after completing the required tour at oversea activities. These tours have been 
lengthened and are now of maximum feasible length. Personnel completing obli- 
gated service in deployed units must be returned to the United States for separa- 
tion. This generates travel of replacements to the oversea area to fill billets 
vacated by personnel returning to the United States. 

Funding requirements for this project have increased over the fiscal vear 1958 
amount because the comparative transfer of $5.8 million for MATS was entirely 
unrealistic due to lack of past experience. The amount for fiscal year 1960 is 
lower than that for fiscal year 1959 reflecting the increased tour length of oversea 
assignments. 


BupcGet Activity 4—OTHER Costs 


Increase (+) 

or de- 
crease (—), 
Project 1958 actual | 1959 estimate difference, 
| 1960 com- 
pared with 

1959 
Interest on enlisted personnel deposits $363, 054 $324, 000 | 2 —$2, (4 
Death gratuities z , 703. 050 | 1, 646, 000 ‘ , — 24, (ul 
Mortgage insurance eed 700, 000 50, | +150, (il 
Claims (Public Law 85-255 2 ee 800, 000 |... aoe —800, 0 
Total direct obligations 2, 512, 846 3, 470, 000 | 2, 794, 000 | —676, 0 


INTRODUCTION 


Budget activity 4, “Other costs,’”’ provides for interest earned on deposits made 
by enlisted personnel, death gratuities to beneficiaries of military personnel who 
die either while on active duty or during the 120-day period which begins on the 
day following the date of separation from active duty, and mortgage insurance 
premiums. 

This activity is directly related to the other activities in that it is funded 
terms of the personnel plans and the strength distribution contemplated during 
fiscal year 1960. 


Project 4-A—Interest on enlisted personnel deposits be 
1958 actual $363, 054 
1959 estimate 324, 000 
1960 estimate_-_---- ‘ 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project pays for interest earned on savings deposits of enlisted personnel 
held by the disbursing officer. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Enlisted personnel may deposit savings, in sums of not less than $5, with the 
disbursing officer. Interest at 4 percent per annum on sums so deposited for a 
yeriod of 6 months or longer is paid to the personnel when savings are withdrawn. 
The estimate is based on current experie ~ as to number of payments and average 
cost per ps iyment, 


Project 4-B—Death gratutties 
1958 actual _ _ ere os eee Sk deeds eRe a $1, 703, 050 
1959 estimate_ — : oat : eee 1, 646, 000 
1960 estimate e a a ill ee Aa as aie aca 1, 622, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for payments of death gre ituities to beneficiaries of mili- 
tary personnel who die either while on active duty or during the 120-day period 
which begins on the day following the date of separation from active duty. 





JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Death gratuity in an amount equal to 6-months’ basic pay (plus special pay and 
incentive pay) is authorized to be paid to beneficiaries of personnel who die either 
while on active duty or during the 120-day period which begins on the day follow- 
ing the date of separation from active duty. The Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act provides that as of January 1, 1957, the death gratuity pay- 
ments shall not be less than $800 nor more than $3,000. The estimate is based on 
current experience as to the number of deaths and average cost per payment. 


Project 4-C— Mortgage insurance 


1958 actual : a he a ia a ek a ents on ie dine need 2 nee $466, 742 
1959 estimate 4 hy oe . ; _.. 700, 000 
LUGO ¢ stimate s s se ae ee Se Ti > a S50, O00 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project pays for mortgage insurance premiums of approved FHA (Federal 


Housing Aaministration) home loans made to naval personnel. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mortgage insurance premiums, fixed by the Commissioner of FHA, are author- 
ized to be paid from the appropriation for pay and allowances of persons eligible 
for mortgage insurance. The maximum ratio of loan to value may not exceed 
%5 percent of the appraised value of the property and, in any event, may not 
exceed $17,100. The estimate is based upon an estimated number of service- 
men who will purchase homes or have homes constructed and an estimated average 
ratio of loan to value of property to be acquired. 

The major cause for the increase in this project is due to an increase in funding 
r mortgage insurance premiums. Over the last 2 years there has been a steady 
increase in the utilization of this benefit by naval personnel. 


Project 4~-D—Claims (Public Law 85-255) 
1958 actual. _- 
1959 estimate _ _ 
1960 estimate_. 


a SURGE SAE BER SGGL Clas abla lak hk nn 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides funds for the payment of claims authorized under Public 
Law 85-255 (71 Stat. oe approved September 2, 1957. This act authorizes 
settlement of inequitable losses in pay sustained by commissioned officers under 
economy legislation 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Payments under this act are being charged to this appropriation in fiscal year 


1959. It is anticipated that all claims will be processed during fiscal year 1959 
and, therefore, no estimate for the purpose is included in the 1960 budget. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAvy 
SELECTED NAVAL RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparp. I wish you would summarize for the committee the 
organization, size, and mission of the Navy Reserves over and above 
your discussion this morning. 

Admiral Smiru. I specifically would like to talk to the Selected 
Reserve program. This is rather new and is intensely interesting, 
not only to us because of the increased readiness of the Naval Reserve 
but also to the members themselves. 

In our program, which is nearing completion, we presently have 31 
destroyer type vessels manned by Selected Reserve crews, with a very 
reduced complement of regulars as ships keepers, and we have 103 
squadrons of antisubmarine aircraft in the Naval Air Reserve program. 

Furthermore, in the Selected Reserve we have 75,000, roughly, 
in units who drill, for the purpose of bringing the active fleet up to 
war complement. 

That is a rather important point because within a matter of hours 
these men may be sent to the seaboard ports in order to commence 
manning the active fleet or may be shipped overseas, if necessary, to 
man the active fleet where it exists. 

I think that this is the most significant change in the affairs of the 
Naval Reserve since we saw you last year. 


SUPPORT OF REGULAR FORCES BY NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. SHepparp. That partially answers the next question. It had 
to do with expressing your opinion as to whether the Reserve could 
quickly support the Regular Forces in an emergency. 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SuHepparp. What would be the approximate time element in 
your opinion, if you care to give one, relative to their ability to 
function? 

Admiral Smirx. With the Selected Reserve units, where they are 
actually manning ships and planes, it would take simply a matter of 
hours. They dwell in the immediate community. 


SPECIAL ORDERS FOR NAVAL RESERVISTS 


Mr. ANDREws. You mentioned in your general statement some 
thing about special orders. Would you explain that? ' 

Admiral Smiru. The program is not entirely finished although it 38 
near completion. It will be completed by the end of this fiscal year. 
The 135,000 members of the drill pay units who constitute the Selected 
Reserve will have their orders in their pockets telling them where t0 
report, and, at the place of their reporting, there will be their pay 
accounts, all records, and such other items as they will need. 

Mr. AnprEws. When will you issue those orders? 

Admiral Smirx. They have them now, sir. 
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Mr. Anprews. They are ready to go? 
Admiral Suir. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ANprEws. That certainly does expedite mobilization. 


STATUS OF EQUIPMENT OF NAVAL RESERVES 


Mr. SHepPpARD. How are these Reserves equipped insofar as 
modernization is concerned? 

Admiral Smiru. The destroyer escorts which they presently man 
are ships that have the latest of sound equipment, sonar. They also 
have the latest communication equipment to communicate with the 
active fleet and relatively modern radar so they can operate with the 
active fleet units along the seaboard in the execution of antisubmarine 
assignments. 

Mr. SuepparpD. You feel the ships are in the same status of readiness 
as the manpower? 

Admiral Smitu. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL RETENTION IN NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. SHepparp. You touched on this slightly this morning but I 
would like it repeated. Did you experience any difficulty in attract- 
ing and retaining qualified personnel across the board? I speak of 
the Reserve program. 

Admiral Smirn. No, sir. In the Ready Reserve, the 530,000, we 
have had no difficulty in keeping our numbers. 

As the Assistant Secretary pointed out this morning, at the time 
the 8- and 6-year obligated periods expire, we will have a period 
of 2 to 3 years where we may have difficulty in keeping up our 
strength. 

However, we are undertaking now certain administrative steps 
which we hope will rectify this possible deficiency in the years to come. 
These include insuring that all active service people who leave the 
service with still obligated time in the Naval Reserve report, in person 
instead of writing in a letter, to their nearest commandant or their 
Naval Reserve surface or air training facility, so that the adminis- 
trative units there may pick them up, interview them, and encourage 
them to joint the units. 

We are taking this one positive step. 


NAVAL RESERVE PARTICIPATION IN TRAINING 


Mr. SHepparp. What percentage of your total strength participates 
in regular training? Would your reports be up to date on that? 

Admiral Sarva. 125,000 are our present figures, those actually par- 
ticipating in drills. Those people are paid. In addition, about 30,300 
drill without pay. 

Mr. Sueprparp. What percentage would that be? 

Admiral Smitu. About 28 perce ont of the Ready Reserve, sir. 

Mr. SuEeppaArD. What is the amount of funds proposed for active 
duty tr: aining as compared with inactive duty training? 

Admiral SmirH. The amount of funds associated with the active 
duty training (annual tours of both the paid drill and nondrill pay 
Personnel) totals $33,815,000. That associated with the inactive 
duty training (paid drills) is $46,830,000. 
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Mr. SuHepparp. Off the record. 
(Discussion held off the record.) 


NAVAL RESERVE INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING 


Mr. SHepparp. In your opinion is the inactive duty training 
program worth its cost to the taxpayers? 

Admiral Surrx. It really is, Mr. Chairman. We feel that we get 
readiness out of the program that is well worth the cost. 

Mr. SHepparp. When the record comes down to vou if you care to 
add to that vou may. 


ASSIGNMENT OF NAVAL RESERVISTS 


Mr. Suepparpb. Do all the reservists have definite assignments in 
the event of an emergency? 

Admiral Smiru. No, sir. I mentioned that the selected reservists 
will have, before the end of this vear, their vest pocket orders. 

Those who serve with actual units, such as ship crews ov anti- 
submarine aircraft squadrons, know precisely where they will go for 
duty. 

The majority, however, will report to the fleet to bring the fleet 
up to war complement. 

It is impossible, because of the rotation of the active fleet units, to 
actually assign a person to a specific ship. 

However, they will be assigned in appropriate numbers by the 
commandants of their districts to fleet distribution points where they 
vill be assigned to appropriate billets aboard specific ships. 


NAVAL RESERVE NONPAY TRAINING 


Mr. Suepparp. Do you have r ner yISNS who drill and train without 
pay? Ifso, what is the number of them? 

Admiral Smirx. Yes, sir; it is quite permissible for a reservist to 
drill without pay. We have a figure of 27,700 officers drilling without 
pay and 2,600 enlisted men drilling without pay. 

Mr. SuHepparp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


NAVAL RESERVE MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Fioop. Have you been requested by anybody in the adminis- 
tration to examine your potential for mobilization now as of this 
morning? Are you examining it this afternoon? 

Admiral Surry. No, I am making no special examination for any- 
one’s purpose. I feel a confidence, because of the readiness of our 
Selected Reserve, that I could meet the requirements as they might 
occur. 

Mr. FLoop. With reference to the Navy as distinct from just this 
one branch of it are you examining any requests now? Are you giving 
any special attention to any mobilization orders or considerations to 
any mobilization plan at this moment other than you ordinarily would 
today? 

Admiral Smiru. I am making no special examination at the 
moment, sir 
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Mr. FLoop. Did you last week? 
Admiral Smiru. No, sir. 


NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. SHepparD. Will you discuss the Reserve Officers Training Corps 
program and tell us what benefits the Navy receives from this program? 

Admiral Smrrx. In our NROTC program, as I outlined earlier, we 
have two parts. We have regular midshipmen totaling some 5,700 at 
the present time and contract midshipmen totaling 6,500 odd at 53 
colleges and universities, 

We get from these two sources an average input to the fleet each 
year of about 1,100 regular NROTC officers who currently will have 
toserve 4 years’ obligated duty and about 1,200 NROTC contract 
officers who will have to serve an obligation of 2 years. 

| regard the former of these two programs as a primary source of 
career naval officers. All the emphasis we can muster is being placed 
yn this program now to try to bring up the present retention rate of 
4 percent to a higher figure so as to provide about 600 officers a year 
who become naval career officers. 

Mr. SHepparp. Is there a discrepancy in the NROTC program as 
such separated from the other area? Are there problems in that 
field? 

Admiral Smiru. I do not have any problem except that of trying 
to insure that we get into this program really highly motivated young 
men Who want to, or at least have an open mind, toward making the 
\avy a carecr as opposed to the young man who simply wants an 


education and is willing to spend 2 to 4 years on active duty for his 
education. 


Mr. ShepPARD. Have you increased your academic requirements 

that field at all in order to get better personnel? 

Admiral Smita. We make minor adjustments to the curricula at 

‘NROTC colleges. The only addition 1 have made was one 

olving a little better instructional training for leadership, some- 
ting like applied psychology. That is the only thing I have added 
to the course since | have been here. 

The NROTC course is an overload course in many respects. The 
‘udent who is taking elective courses within certain limits at the 
iuiversity is given an extra load. We feel we have not much privilege 
of adding further to his burden at the university. 

Mr. Saepparp. In other words, in the phasing from the conven- 
tional devices we are using into guided missiles, it is not felt by the 
Navy you have to produce a higher level of training in mathematics 
ian that which prevailed in the past? 

Admiral Smrru. At the present time about 55 percent of our 
NROTC students are taking engineering types of courses. 

We have specifically exempted such courses as animal husbandry 
or physical ed as a major. 

At the very outset we have many thousands of young men screened 
‘own to about 6,000, and these are finally screened down by selec- 
live process to 1.800, down to the finest academic capability among 
our candidates. 
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DETAIL OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Fioop. I know at one time, years ago, things were somewhat 
different. Will you detail this NROTC program again down from 
the quota system, down to the State board, and soon? Where do you 
get these rabbits out of these hats? What happens? 

Take us through that in a couple easy lessons, will you? 

Captain Leeps. We start out initially with the recruiting program 
and contact as many of the youth of the country as we can through 
high schools, and also those who are at universities where we now 
have the program. 


SELECTION OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Mr. Fioop. How does a university get you into the act? 

Captain Lerps. They are in the act by the establishment of units 
since 1946 when this program was authorized at the 52 universities, 

Mr. FLoop. Have you authorized any since? 

Captain Lexps. One special unit for contract students only at 
MIT, bringing the current total to 53. 

Mr. FLoop. Why do you not authorize others? 

Captain Lrerps. There has been no requirement for an increase 
We are meeting our requirements at the institutions where we now 
have our units. 

Mr. Fioop. Does everybody within the magic circle stay in? 

Captain Leeps. Those units are all on board and our indications 
are that they desire very much to rema‘n on board, sir. 

In November or December we hold an examination given to some 
20,000 applicants. 

EXAMINATIONS FOR NROTC 


Mr. FLoop. Who gives that examination? 

Captain Leeps. Currently it is given by a civilian contracting 
firm in Chicago, of the college aptitude board type. 

Mr. FLtoop. Where are they given? 

Captain Lrerps. They are given throughout the United States 
and throughout the world wherever there are applicants, sir. Iti 
no longer restricted to the United States as it was formerly when it 
was conducted by the Navy. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you get into the room to take it? 

Captain Leeps. You ‘submit an application, sir. Your application 
has to be in by a certain date to the Bureau of Navy Personnel 0 
examining agency. 

Mr. Fioop. Then what happens? 

Captain Lenps. Then the examining board is notified and the 
examination is sent to that individual. 

Mr. Fioop. Can anybody take it simply by filing? 

Captain Lerps. Anybody can take it simply by filing; yes, sir. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


2 . es ; ‘ 9 
Mr. Fioop. No conditions precedent or qualifications of any sort: 
Captain Lerps. Not at this stage. 

Mr. Foon. Is that not a little silly? 
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Captain Leeps. Anyone eligible within the qualifications of age, 
ponmarriage, citizenship, and things of that general nature which 
vould apply normally to anyone desiring to enter college. 

Mr. FLoop. It strikes me as odd that if a man wants to be a candi- 
date for an office in the U.S. Navy there would not be some minimum 
conditions precedent to qualification before he is eligible to take the 
examination. 

Captain Leeps. There are minimum qualifications; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ftoop. What are they? What are they other than the fact 
he is probably alive and breathing? 

Captain Lenps. Age 17 to 21. He must be a high school graduate. 

Mr. FLoop. You are doing pretty well. 

Captain Lerps. Nonmarried, no dependents. 

Mr. FLoop. That is enough. That will satisfy me. 


Go ahead. 
units 


a NATIONAL CUTTING SCORE FOR .NROTC 
1 bles, 

Captain Lereps. The examination is taken and then, based upon 
y at f thescores, a national cutting score—— 

Mr. FLoop. What is that? 

Captain Legps. A cutting score is determined in order that a certain 
number will be available from which to select the most highly qualified 
candidates. 

Mr. FLoop. I am just a lawyer. This sea language baffles me. 
What is a cutting score? How do you create this score? What is the 
pedagogical theory back of a cutting score? 

[run into that. My secretary tries to explain it to me but he has 
abandoned trying to explain things to me years ago. 

What is this? 

Captain Leeps. A cutting score is an arbitrary mark established 
to get the numbers we desire. There is nothing fixed about it. It 
depends upon the actual score which has been made by the people 
who have taken the examination each year. 

Mr. FLoop. What is the number you are talking about? You de- 
cide you want 5,000 candidates? 

Captain Lereps. 7,000, sir. We establish a score in order to get 
7,000 people above that score. 

Mr. FLoop. That is the figure you are shooting for, so to get 7,000 
above this cutoff you fix an arbitrary mark? 

Captain Lexps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLroop. And these contractors are advised of that mark? Is 
that it? 

Captain LeEeps. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Then do they throw them down to the bottom of the 
‘lairs and pick the upper 1,000? What happens there? How do they 
reach this mark? Who decides what? 

Captain Lerps. The cutting score is arrived at on a national basis 
‘oget 7,000 above it. It varies from year to year. Out of a possible 
10 it could be 110, 112, 105, 115. 

Mr. FLoop. Does this make it pretty tough? 

Captain Lexrps. Yes, sir; it makes it quite tough, sir. 

Then those people are notified who are above the cutting score. 
lf they have qualified mentally they are required to take a physical 
‘amination. 


38181—59—pt. 83——-23 
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LOCATION OF EXAMINATION 


Mr. FLoop. Where do they take that? 

Captain Lerps. At any naval recruiting activity, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. At cost to the Government? 

Captain Lexrps. No, sir; no cost to the Government other than fo 
the time of course, but no cost of transportation. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


Mr. Fioop. What is the quality or nature by degree of the physical 
exam? 

Captain Leeps. The same as for the Naval Academy. 

Mr. FLoop. They pass it and then what happens? 


STATE BOARDS 


Captain Leeps. Then they are considered by a State board. Th 
State board consists of a well-known, recognized educator in the State, 
a prominent civilian in that State, and a naval officer, generally the 
professor of naval science of a unit in that State. 

Mr. Fioop. A State board of three men. 

Captain Lrrps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Who names the State board? 

Captain Leeps. The Chief of Naval Personnel, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they paid a per diem, or what happens to thes 
people? Who are they? 

Captain Lrerps. Yes, sir; they are paid a per diem. 

Mr. Fioop. They are not on the payroll? 

Captain Lrxps. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Other than the naval man. 

Captain Lerps. Other than the naval man, who would be there on 
temporary duty, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What would this board do? What do they do? 

Captain Lrerps. They review the record of each applicant from 
their State. 

STATE QUOTAS 


Mr. Fioop. Is there a quota for each State, or are all the 7,000 
from 1 State, or what? 

Captain Lereps. The State scores are further made based on the 
national cutting score. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean, State score? 

Captain Lrxps. In a State like Pennsylvania, where we have 
quite a few people applying for the NROTC program, a popular 
program, it is necessary to raise the State score in the State of Penn 
sylvania to be sure that we get no more than the number we need 
process to fill our quota. 

Mr. Foon. Is there a quota for the State? 

Captain Lerps. In order to be sure we have representation from 
each State, we have State quotas assigned based upon the number ¢ 
high school graduates. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that quota vary from year to year? 

Captain Leeps. The quota varies from year to year; yes, sir. 


Mr. Fioop. Somebody does not just arbitrarily set it every yea, 


saying, ‘I think we will give Pennsylvania 49 tbis year’’? 
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BASIS OF STATE QUOTA 


Captain Lereps. No, sir. It is based primarily upon the number 
of graduates from high schools in Pennsyvania the past June. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that standard? 

Captain Lexrps. That is standard; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There are not any other reasons you might think up 
some weekend? 

Captain Lexps. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is the standard. 

Captain Lexrps. It has been that way since 1946, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It is that way all over the country? 

Captain LreEps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Based upon the number of graduates from the recog- 
nized high schools in that State last year? 

Captain Lrerps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That gives you a yardstick which is something about 
the quota for that State for next year? 

Captain Lexps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is the way it is done? 

Captain Leeps. Yes, sir. 


LOCATION OF STATE BOARDS 


Mr. FLoop. That gives you X number who come to this board. 
Where does the board sit—one place, or what? 

Captain Lenps. Yes, sir; the board sits in one place, generally in 
Philadelphia, for Pennsylvania. 


FUNCTIONS OF STATE BOARDS 


Mr. FLoop. When these men get an order to report to the board, 
do they pass the mental and physical at that time? 

Captain Lerps. They have passed the mental and physical. Then 
they have a personal interview. 

Mr. FLtoop. At Government expense? 

Captain Lereps. No, sir; at their own expense, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. That is odd. 

Captain Lerps. They are still civilians, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Still bucking for stripes. 

Captain Leeps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. They go there, and what happens? 

Captain Lerps: They have the interview, and a score is given by 
each of the interviewers. 

Mr. FLtoop. Who gives the interviewers the yardstick? Do they 
dream them up? Is it different for every board, or standard? 

Captain Lereps. The Chief of Personnel issues them guidance, 
furnishes them a form to be used to assist them in the evaluation. 

Mr. Foon. Is that universal and general? 

Captain Lexps. Yes, sir; that is used throughout the United States. 

Mr. FLoop. That has been in effect for some time? 

Captain Leeps. Yes, sir. There have been recent changes in it in 
order to get motivation. 

Mr. FLoop. Regardless of what the rules are, they are pretty 
standardized? 
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Captain Leeps. They are standardized entirely; yes, sir. The only 
differences would be in the personalities of the board themselves. 


PROCEDURE AFTER STATE BOARD ACTION 


Mr. FLoop. So what happens after the board sits in Philadelphia? 

Captain Lerps. They give an order of preference within ther 
quota. 

Mr. FLoop. This board knows Pennsylvania is going to have Y 
number for that year? 

Captain Leeps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And they decide that? 

Captain Lerps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then what do they do with them? 

Captain Lrereps. They furnish those names to the Bureau. 

Mr. FLoop. The board gives them priority, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5? 

Captain Lrerps. Yes, sir. At this time the young man indicates the 
university of his preference, the university he desires to attend. He 
may list only one or almost any number. 

Mr. Fioop. They must be within that State? 

Captain Leeps. No, sir; they can go to any State where we havea 
unit, any one of the 53 universities. 


SELECTION OF UNIVERSITY BY APPLICANT 


Mr. Fioop. Does the university have anything to do with accept- 
ing this character? 

Captain Lerps. Yes, sir. That follows next. Based upon the 
national standing of the individual, he is given preference, a choice of 
universities. For some universities we have many more applicants 
than our quota will permit. 

Mr. FLoop. Who decides what school they go to? Bureau of 
Personnel here? 

Captain Leeps. No, sir. The young man himself indicates among 
the 53 universities which one he would like to go to. Then his appli- 
cation is sent to the institution, and they go over the records and the 
information they have, the information which we have furnished 
them, and decide which ones they would like to accept. 

Mr. Fioop. And then he is in. 

Captain Leeps. Then he is in; yes, sir. If the university accepts 
him and if the young man is still firm in his decision, he is informed 
he has been accepted by the university and should report for enroll- 
ment in September or October. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield for an interjection? 

Mr. Fioop. Of course. 


STUDENT CHOICES OF SCHOOLS 


Mr. Suepparp. It has been my understanding, Captain, that at 
that point the student exercises three choices. Is that correct? In 
case he finds his first choice, MIT, for example, has filled its quota 
and cannot accept him, he has the privilege, I think, of nas ing three. 

Captain Lrereps. He has several choices. 

Mr. SHepparp. He is not confined to three? 
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Captain Lerps. He is not confined to three, no, sir. He may have 
four or five choices. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose he has the sound judgment of asking to go to 
Harvard University, and Harvard says ‘‘No.”’ 

Captain Lexps. If he has not indicated any other institution, then 
he is out of the program. 

Mr. Fioop. Really? 

Captain Leeps. Yes, sir. If he has indicated a second choice Yale, 
third choice Princeton, fourth choice Idaho, it may be possible he 
would get in one of the other three. 

Mr. Fioop. If he qualifies mentally and physically and goes through 
all this rigmarole that he has now gone through and he says, ‘‘I would 
like to go to Harvard, Idaho, and Oshkosh, in that order,” and Harvard 
says ‘‘No,” he is out? 

Captain Leeps. No. sir. Then his name is submitted to Idaho. 

Mr. Ftoop. That is fair enough. 

Captain Lerps. Then his name is submitted to Idaho, and if they 
accept him he is in. If not, if the third school accepts him, he is in. 
If they do not, he is out. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NROTC AND CONTRACT SCHOOLING 


Mr. Fioop. Is there any difference between the regular NROTC 
program and this contract business? 

Captain Leeps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLtoop. What is there or why should there be? 

Captain Lereps. The regular program is implemented primarily to 
meet the requirements of the Regular Forces. The contract program 
goes back in history, back to 1926. It was a Reserve program to 
meet primarily the requirements of the Reserve Forces. The Regular 
program, of course, has the advantage of all tuition and fees being 
paid plus $50 a month. In the contract program, the young man goes 
just as he does to any of the other ROTC programs. He must pay his 
own tuition. He receives no help from the Government until his last 
2 years, in which he receives 90 cents a day for subsistence. 


PROBLEMS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. FLoop. What is the matter with this program? 

Captain Leeps. There is nothing that we know of that is the 
matter with the program, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, we bave that on the record. I knock on the door 
and I say, “Skipper, what is the matter with it?” You have made 
the statement for the record. Don’t tell me, even though the Navy 
isrunning this program, that there is nothing the matter with it. [ 
am asking you and I want to know. I have ways of going about this. 
lf you don’t want to tell me, I will be bere for the rest of the week 
finding out. 

Captain Leeps. We feel it is a very good program, Mr. Flood. 
We are getting fine young men in the regular program particularly. 
The indications -from industry are that we have a very fine type —— 

Mr. FLoop. Don’t tell me what is good about it. want to know 
what is the matter with it. What would you like to change? What 
is wrong with this or that point? 
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RETENTION IN PROGRAM 


Captain Legps. As the Chief of Naval Personnel indicated earlier 
we are concerned that we are not getting as high a retention in the 
program as we desire. We are not getting the career officers that we 
want. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean after these fellows get in, they serve their 
hitch and that is that? 

Captain Leeps. They meet their military obligation when entering 
into the contract with the Navy, and then they go back into the 
Reserve, and that is the end of it as far as the Active Forces are 
concerned. 

Mr. Fioop. I did not quite have that in mind. What I had in 
mind is, from the first day when he is sworn in at school, what is the 
matter with the mechanics that you have very carefully outlined to 
me? What is the matter with the mechanics of the thing anyplace? 
What would you like to change? What are the squawks about it? 
Where are the gripes? What is the matter with this thing? Where 
are the bugs in it? 

Captain Lerps. The young men from their point of view would 
feel that it would be a better program if they could all go to the school 
of their first choice. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not want to control that, do you? 

Captain Lexps. Yes, sir, we need to. 

Mr. Fioop. How? Do you say if you are under this program, 
“Here are 100 men and you take the 100 we send you’’? 

Captain Lexeps. For purposes of administering the program, the 
desired size of the unit is around 200 to 300 at each university. If 
we were to allow students to go where they choose to go, some units 
would be up to 600 or 700 or 800, and others would be so small that it 
would be uneconomical to maintain them and they would have to be 
closed down. 

Mr. Fioop. That phase of it you would like to improve. Have 
you proposed to somebody that they improve it? 

Captain Lesps. We have improved it by our quota control. We 
feel that the No. 1 consideration of the young man should be his 
desire to make the Navy his career. Where he obtains his education 
should be secondary. If he wants the program and wants to be in 
the NROTC, then his choice should be that and not so much whether 
he went to Harvard or to Yale or to Princeton. 

Mr. Fioop. How can you control that? 

Captain Lerps. By our quota control as we are now doing, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you very much. You obviously know more 
about it than I do. 


INCREASES AND DECREASES 


Mr. Suepparp. I wish you would turn to page 6 of the justifications, 
Admiral, and discuss each of the reductions and additions which 
make up your appropriation request for 1960, please. It is your 
Reserve program that I am talking about, Admiral. 

Admiral Smirn. On pages 5 and 6, the reductions for Reserve 
personnel total $2,355,000 as opposed to the previous year’s program, 
and additions amount to $522,000, a net reduction of $1,833,000. 
The principal reductions are the reduced average numbers in dri 
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pay status, $1,110,000; reduced percentage of drill pay status personnel 
performing annual active duty for training, $791,000; reduced number 
of personnel performing school tours, $368,000; and reduced clothing 
issues because of reduced numbers of people, $86,000. 

Mr. SHeppaRD. We understand the reductions presented here, but 
[would like you to define for me, please, why those reductions. We 
know the reductions which are made, but what are the motivating 
factors for the reductions? 

Admiral Smirx. The average drill strength is the major reduction 
here, Mr. Chairman, and that is a difficult one to explain except in 
this fashion. In going into the selected Reserve concept, we must 
have the specific man for the specific job in the specific unit. We 
found ourselves with, say, too many yeomen and not enough elec- 
iricians mates. So by screening out the excess personnel, we did fall 
below in the total numbers. That accounts for the reduced numbers 
of persons who will be on the roll. 

Mr. SHepPARD. Then one should not construe these reductions on 
the premise that what took place is a reduction based on budget 
limitations as such, or is that a contributing factor? 

Admiral Smitrn. Budget limitations entered into it only to the 
extent that we were carefully questioned and we were carved down to 
the lowest possible denominator; yes, sir. There were, I think, 
adequate justifications for each of these. We will spend a little less 
money in 1960 than in 1959. 

Mr. SHepparp. If you take a percentage from the body of it and 
follow through with the rest of the requirements indicated under 
deductions, obviously it is a sothenmateal conclusion, is it not? 

Admiral Smirx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHepparp. Give us an explanation of the additions. The 
mathematics will take care of itself, but what was the motivating 
factor for the additions? 

Admiral Smiru. There are three factors. One is the increase in the 
employer’s contribution to social security from 2% to 2% to 3 percent 
and in the taxable portion of the man’s pay. 

Mr. SHepparD. It appears from this column and what you are 
telling me now that these are arbitrary and not something of your 
selection. 

Admiral Smiru. These are arbitrary, sir. 

Mr. Sepparp. Completely arbitrary so far as those three cate- 
gories go? 

Admiral Smitu. Yes, sir. 

The increased number of nondrill pay status personnel was put in 

to give additional antisubmarine school training to some of our people 
and provides the second factor. 
_ The third addition, which has to do with the increase in pay rates, 
is simply due to the increasing age of our petty officers and the sta- 
tity of our petty officers in the units which are acquiring more years 
ol service. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstIMATES FOR RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAvy 


Mr. Suepparp. The appropriate portions of the justifications will 
be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


This appropriation provides for pay and allowances, subsistence, clothing, and 
travel costs of naval reservists and Reserve officer candidates. The Reserve 
personnel program is summarized in the following table: 


Naval Reserve personnel strength 


{In paid status] 


LL 


1957 actual 1958 actual | 1959 planned 1960 proposed 


End of year: 
MLL hind sab Lobb scuieenneenee et 38, 576 | 34, 045 | 33, 878 | 34, 118 
Enlisted Sinika come eee 5, 736 104, 499 | 111, 055 | 111, 050 


OND =. ot scste eh butiak lhis~noWeet~aas ‘ 54, 312 138, 544 


144, 933 | 145, 168 
Average: Ti é | 4 

, 988 | 34, 298 33, 996 | 33, 322 

, 744 106, 842 107, 463 107, 390 


5, 732 141, 140 | 141, 459 | 140,712 


The program provides 48 paid drills and 15 days of active duty training for 
personnel assigned to aviation squadrons, enlisted training units, staff and faculty 
of officer schools, and selected mobilization billets. Forty-eight destroyers or 
escort ships and 26 aviation antisubmarine warfare squadrons manned by inactive 
ready reservists will be included in the program by the end of 1960 and will be im- 
mediately ready to augment fleet requirements upon mobilization. Twenty-four 
paid drills are provided for other mobilization assignees, and for reservists assigned 
to the administration of volunteer units. Reservists whose mobilization duties 
do not require frequent inactive duty training are given active duty training only. 
Estimated strengths by training categories for 1960 are as follows: 


| | | 
Paid days 
Paid drills | of active Beginning | Average Endin 
| duty for | strength | strength strengt 
training } | 
| ae 
f Officers... . 23, 006 | 22, 234 
\ Enlisted 9,817 106, 126 | 
RREERS colAlecdaksu@aadvncd aed haces oa 7 4 2, 088 
|\ Enlisted poe 5 52 | 


Drill pay status, subtotal: 
Officers 25, 118 24, 322 
Enlisted : 8: 106, 178 | 





130, 500 
J Officers . , 76 9,000 | 
(Enlisted ; : 1, 000 
| Officers 
Enlisted 
Other paid status, subtotal: 
Officers_ ._ 
DOG; ninnweuacaas 





: 9, 933 10, 212 
Total paid status: 
Re aera 33, 878 33, 322 | 
Enlisted 111, 055 | 107, 390 | 

—| — 

144, 933 | 140, 712 
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The Reserve officer candidate programs are maintained to provide officers for 
the Regular Navy, the Marine Corps, and their Reserve components. During 
1960 the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program will be conducted at 53 in- 
stitutions. Details of the program are summarized below: 


| 


Type of program 1957 actual | 1958 actual 1959 


ee 


WEIN) JOGUINT.. .ccetiedankasses ae i NS BT As fk 
NROTC contract 

Reserve officer candidates 

Number of officer candidates commissioned 


Appropriation introduction 
| 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 | 1959 


Total direct obligations | $81, 234,50 | $90, 098, 000 
Net adjustments | 2, 033, 408 | 





Appropriation or estimate 83, 268,000 | 90, 098, 000 | 


Estimates are presented in this appropriation to support the personnel costs of 
Reserve personnel and Reserve officer candidates who participate in the various 
training programs of the Naval Reserve. The Navy is dependent on an ade- 
quately trained Naval Reserve sufficient in size to meet early requirements 
upon mobiliaztion. 

The standard training programs for Reserve personnel consist of periods of 
scheduled drills and periods of active duty for training of 14 days’ duration either 
afloat or at selected appropriate shore activities. Special training programs in 
excess of 14 days accelerate the training of personnel in those rates and specialties 
which have proved to be most critical, including the areas pertaining to anti- 
submarine warfare. In accordance with provisions of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, the estimate provides for training periods of 30 days’ duration for those 
who cannot fulfill their Ready Reserve obligation through drill attendance. It 
further provides for 3-month initial training periods for designated Reserve 
personnel. 

The Navy has established the Selected Reserve within the Ready Reserve to 
further promote the effectiveness of the overall Naval Reserve. The ASW 
(antisubmarine warfare) component of the Selected Reserve will provide manned 
ASW ships and aviation squadrons required immediately at the commencement 
of hostilities. The active fleet augmentation will provide trained personnel to 
bring active fleet units to immediate war complement. Fleet support and shore 
establishment components will provide the trained personnel required for im- 
mediate augmentation of fleet support activities. 

In the ASW component, ships crews and aviation squadrons, personnel of 
appropriate ranks, rates, and specialties required to operate the ships and air- 
craft are trained as units. Upon initiation of hostilities, these ships and aviation 
squadrons will be immediately available for duty with the fleet. It is planned to 
have 48 destroyers or escort ships and 26 aviation ASW squadrons manned by 
inactive reservists by the end of fiscal year 1960. 

The estimate provides for the cost of drill pay, training duty pay, subsistence, 
travel, and other direct military personnel costs for inactive reservists under- 
going training. Personnel plans of the Naval Reserve provide for an average 
membership of personnel in drill pay status of 131,464 in fiscal year 1959 and 
130,500 in fiscal year 1960 with an end strength of 135,000. The strength reflects 
some potential new procurement with due consideration to gains from personnel 
released from active military service. This latter category includes Reserve 
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personnel, the majority of whom will have obligated service, and Regular Nayy 
personnel who have completed one period of enlistment and ‘who will transfer to 
the Naval Reserve with an obligation of 4 years under the provisions of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. In fiscal year 1960 these Regular 
Navy personnel will continue to provide a source of desirable participants in the 
pay units of the Reserve program. The overall personnel plan for reservists jp 
drill pay status follows: 


Overall plan for Reserve personnel in drill pay status 


—— 
1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


Begin | Average | 


| co 


| 
| 


9,309 | 9,456 9, 478 
21, O71 22, 388 aa 24, 082 


deat End Average| End 





PERSONNEL NUMBERS 


Officers _. 16, 908 | 
Enlisted personnel. - ie nae 88, 746 
Aviation: 
Officers_-.._. 10, 820 | , 619 
Enlisted personnel. - | 25,273 296 


17, 204 


93° 73 15, 640 
82, 048 83, 84 D 


85, 800 





141, 747 | 132, 224 








| 
| 
Burface, submarine, and an as 
~_ 





129, 632 | 131, 464 | 135, 000. 


Percentage of drill pay status personnel performing annual active duty for training 


| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


I oe ges aes wi awit pale wets 79. 92.4 

Surface enlisted personnel 89. £ 96.0 

Aviation officers _- _- ‘ 86. : 92. 2 | 
i i 70. 76.0 


Percentage of drill pay status personnel attending inactive duty training (drills) 


| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


I a ae hin eclailland 8. 98.0 
Surface enlisted personnel 3 . ; 89.0 
I oe ee St anchaabibe 2. ; 92.8 
Aviation enlisted personnel : 3. 83.0 


Provision is made for the continuation of officer candidate training programs 
but at a level somewhat below that in fiscal year 1959. The estimate provides 
for the pay, subsistence, travel, and clothing of personnel enrolled in the NROTC 
(Naval Rese srve Officer’s Training Corps) and the ROC (Reserve officer candidate) 
programs. The average numbers of officer candidates provided for in the esti- 
mate follow: 


Average numbers of Reserve officer candidates (excluding nonpay students) 


Increase (+) 

or decrease 

1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | (—), differ- 
| ence 1960 


1958 actual 


| 
| 


compared 


| 
| with 1959 





NROTC regular students__.......-.......--- ‘ : 5, 6 —270 
NROTC contract students_................__-- 5, 159 6, 746 — 
Reserve officer candidates 566 545 —45 





13, 195 —32 
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EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY 


For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, (gratuities, and travel, as auther 
ised by law and related expenses for personnel of the Naval Reserve on active 
duty while undergoing reserve training, or while performing drills or equivalent 
duty, regular and contract enrollees in the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, and retainer pay, attherised by seetion 6908 of title 16; United 
Cede; $96;098;066 as authorieed by law, 


EXPLANATION 


These language changes are designed to align the appropriation structure of 
the Department of the Navy with established Department of Defense functional 
budget categories. 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1958 appropriation (adjusted) $83, 268, 000 
1959 budget estimates (including supplemental submitted to 

Congress) 90, 098, 000 
1959 appropriation in annual act 90, 098, 000 


Total new obligational authority for 1959 90, 098, 000 
Deductions: 
Reduced average drill pay status personnel 
strength $1, 110, 000 
Reduced percentage of drill pay status personnel 
performing annual active duty for training --- 791, 000 
Reduced number of personnel to perform school 
368, 000 
Reduced clothing issues in kind 86, 000 
teduced numbers of NROTC and ROC stu- 
dents 265, 000 
—_——_—— 2, 620, 000 


Subtotal ; 87, 478, 000 
Additions: 

Increase for employee’s and employer’s contri- 

bution to social security due to change in rate_ $70, 000 
Increased number of non-drill-pay status per- 
sonnel to perform active duty for training 

Rone Jaws ean So eke oe a be 100, 000 
Increase in pay rates due to projected changes in 

cumulative years of service for pay purposes- - 352, 000 

—_————— 522, 000 


Total estimate for 1960 88, 000, 000 


ANALYSIS BY ACTIVITIES 





Activities 1959 Deductions Additions | 1960 


1, Reserve personnel --- Sid ---------| $82, 478, 000 $2, 355, 000 $522, 000 $80, 645, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates.......------------ 7, 620, 000 | 265, 000 7, 355, 000 





Total | 90, 098, 000 | 2, 620, 000 : 88, 000, 000 


__ 
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Summary of obligations by budget activity 


| | Increase (+) 
| or de- 

| crease (—) 

| 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference 

| 1960 com- 

| | pared with 
| 1959 

| } 


Budget activity | 1958 actual 


1 | Reserve personnel... $74, 453, 661 | $82, 478, 000 | $80, 645,000 | —$1, 833, 000 
| Reserve officer candidates. 6, 780, 931 | 7, 620, 000 


7, 355, 000 





Total direct obligations. -.-_.-...- 81, 234, 592 | 90, 098, 000 88, 000, 000 | — 2, 098, 
| 


| 


Budget activity—Reserve personnel 


| Increase (+) 
| or de- 
| crease (—), 
Project 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference 
1960 com- 
pared with 
1959 


Pay and allowances, active duty for | | | 

training, officers.................-..| $11,773,610 | $13,161,000 | $12,179,000 | — $982, 000 
Pay and allowances, active duty for | | 

training, enlisted personnel. -.-___--- 9,947,252 | 11, 634, 000 11, 593, 000 | —41, 000 
Pay and allowances, inactive duty | 

training, officers ‘ Sai ; 20, 307,799 | 21,445,000 20, 815, 000 — 630, 000 
Pay and allowances, inactive duty 

training, enlisted personne] 22, 606, 897 25, 494, 000 25, 655, 000 | +161, 000 
Individual clothing and 

SND cure anicuiee «conn 1, 304, 547 1, 240, 000 1, 154, 000 — 86, 000 
Subsistence in kind 3 , 577, 019 2, 016, 000 2, 017, 000 +1, 000 
Travel, active duty for training, offi- 

cers a ce ta tie 1, 897, 519 | 2, 070, 000 1, 879, 000 —191, 000 

| Travel, active duty for training, en- | 

listed personnel. ____--- eae ea 4, 953, 910 5, 314, 000 | 5, 247,000 | —67, 000 

Other costs_....-. 85, 108 104, 000 106, 000 | +2, 000 


Total direct obligations___---_- 74, 453, 661 | 82,478,000 | 80, 645,000 | —1, 833, 000 


INTRODUCTION 


Budget activity 1, Reserve personnel, provides for the personnel costs of 
inactive naval reservists on active duty for training and on inactive duty training, 
as authorized by law. These costs include pay and allowances, procurement of 
individual clothing, subsistence, travel for training duty, and other costs includ- 
ing death gratuities, disability benefits, and hospitalization. 


REPORT ON PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


During fiscal year 1958 a small attrition in numbers of officers in drill pay 
status in the Naval Reserve program was experienced. A small attrition in 
enlisted strength has also been experienced. This attrition was forced by the 
establishment of reduced personnel ceilings in order to stay within appropriated 
funds. In addition, special and school training has been provided for 1,369 
officers and 4,191 enlisted personnel to produce better trained and more skilled 
personnel to fulfill mobilization requirements. 


MAJOR PROGRAM AND FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


The Reserve personnel plan provides a beginning and ending drill pay strength 
of 135,000 in fiscal year 1960. 


Bupaget Activiry 1—RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Project 1-A—Pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers 


$11, 773, 610 
13, 161, 000 
12, 179, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for pay and allowances for officers of the Naval Reserve 
performing active duty for training. 

Training duty of 14 days’ duration is provided for 20,540 officers in drill pay 
status and for 9,000 officers in non-drill pay status. Training duty for various 
periods of time is provided for 494 officers participating in designated school pro- 
grams and for 765 officers performing training duty in connection with special 
programs, primarily in antisubmarine warfare and in training for prospective 
medical and dental officers. Costs for pay and allowances for personnel ferrying 
Naval Reserve aircraft for purposes of reassignment of planes between stations 
and for hurricane and local disaster evacuation are included under special tours. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
The rates of pay and allowances are fixed by applicable provisions of law (37 
U.S.C. 232, 233, 235, 251, 252, and 301; 10 U.S.C, 101, 276, 672, 683, and 2001; 
26 U.S.C, 3111, 3121, and 3122). 


Summary of costs 





Increase (+) 
or de- 

| crease (—), 

Subproject 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 

| } 1960 com- 

| pared with 


} 
| 
| 


| 


Annual tours, pay group A (48-drill 

pay status, 15 days). -..-...-....-.- $7, 473, 183 $8, 016, 000 $7, 137, 000 — $879, 000 
Annual tours, pay group B (24-drill 

pay status, 15 days) anodesre- 713, 732 624, 000 607, 000 | —17, 000 
Annual tours, pay group D (nondrill 

pay status, 15 days ‘ ‘ 2, 449, 013 3, 097, 000 3, 212, 000 +115, 000 
Sehpol tours ; ; WO, 892 639, 000 434, 000 — 205, 000 
Special tours. _- 796, 790 785, 000 789, 000 | +4, 000 


Total, 1-A....-.- -------| 11,773,610 | 13,161,000 | 12,179,000 | — —982, 000 


Summary of personnel trained 





j 
| 
| | | Increase (+-) 
| | or de- 
| crease (—), 
Subproject } 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 
| | | 1960 com- 
pared with 


Annual tours, pay group A: 
Surface a ‘ 
Aviation 


Total 1-A(1) secenus 
Annual tours, pay group B: 
Surface ‘ ; 
Aviation 
Total 1-A(2). 
Annual tours, pay group D 
School tours ae 


Special tours 


Total 1-A 
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Detail of personnel—School tours 


Increase (+) 
| or decrease 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate} (—), differ- 
ence 1960 
compared 
with 1959 





Surface, submarine, and special: 
Harbor defense program, 30 days_-------- a 
Merchant marine program, 60 days-..--.---- 
Mine warfare program, 60 days.. 

Naval chaplains’ indoctrination program, 
60 days. 
Naval elinical clerkship | program, 60 days_. 





Total surface, submarine, and special 


Aviation: 
Antisubmarine warfare training, 15 days---j 600 
Helicopter pilot qualification course, 60 

Goss. s 12 
Sie than-air courses, 120 days 4 








Total aviation 616 
Total 1-A(7) : 988 | 














Detail of personnel, special tours 


Increase (+) 

or decrease 

1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate} (—), differ- 
ence 1960 

compared 
with 1959 





Surface, submarine, and special: 
Afloat training duty, 30 days._..._......_-- 
Naval Reserve Policy Boards, 14 days 
Naval Reserve Selection Boards, various 


ROC program (instructors and admin- 
istrators), 65 days 

Submarine program, 60 days 

Training duty without pay (group), 4 days 

Training duty without pay (annual), 15 


Total surface, submarine, and special. 








Aviation: 
Accelerated training (instructors), 90 days_. 
Commanding officers’ fleet refresher train- 
ing, 14 days 
Precruise conference planning, 3 days 
Transitional] training in new type aircraft, 


Total aviation 
Total 1-A (8) 


Project 1-B—Pay and allowances, active duty for training, enlisted personnel 


1958 actual $9, 947, 252 
1959 estimate 
1960 estimate 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for pay and allowances for enlisted personnel performing 
active duty for training. 

Training duty of 14 days’ duration is provided for 97,245 enlisted personnel in 
drill pay status and for 1, 000 enlisted personnel in nondrill pay status. Training 
duty for various periods of time is provided for 3,665 enlisted personnel partici- 
pating in designated school programs and for 284 enlisted personnel performing 
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training duty in connection with special programs, primarily in accelerated rate 
taining and in submarine and antisubmarine training. Training periods of 30 
days’ duration have been provided for 140 enlisted persoanel who will be unable 
to fulfill their Ready Reserve obligation through drill attendance. Initial tours 
of 3 months’ duration have been provided for 285 enlisted men. The 30-day and 
the 3 months’ training programs are in accordance with the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. Costs for pay and allowances for personnel while ferrying Naval 
Reserve aircraft for purposes of reassignment of planes between stations and for 
hurricane and local disaster evacuation are included under special tours. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The rates of pay and allowances are fixed by applicable provisions of law (37 
US.C. 232, 233, 235, 237, 251, 252, and 301; 10 U.S.C. 101, 276, 672, 683, and 
2001; 26 U.S.C. 3111, 3121, and 3122). 


Summary of costs 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—), 
Subproject 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate| difference, 
1960 com- 
pared with 
1959 


| Annual tours, pay group A (48-drill | 
pay status, 15 days)---. $8, 315, 688 $9, 828, 000 $9, 924, 000 +-$96, 000 

| Annual tours, pay group B (24- -drill | 
pay status, 15 days) - 14, 260 7, 000 8, 000 
Annual tours, pay group D (nondrill 
pay status, 15 days) - - 131, 176 124, 000 125, 000 
Annual tours, pay group E (nondrill 
pay status, 30 days) - --- eielsinibaaae 31, 000 31, 000 
Initial tours, pay group F ds months) -| 144, 180 68, 000 68, 000 

| School tours... -.-- peeeepad 1, 077, 801 1, 397, 000 1, 255, 000 
Special tours: cs... jcpalaceboee 264, 147 179, 000 182, 000 





TE, Se iivebisisinnsesises ‘ 9, 947, 252 11, 634, 000 11, 593, 000 





Summary of personnel trained 





| 
Increase (+) 
or de- 
| crease (—), 
Subproject 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate} difference, 
1960 com- 
pared with 
1959 


Annual tours, pay group A: 
Surface 
Aviation 16, 226 


Total 1-B(1) 91, 217 7, 4 


Annual tours, pay group B: 
Surface 
Aviation 


Total 1-B(2) 








Annual tours, pay group D 
Annual tours, pay group E 
Initia] tours, pay group F_ 
School tours 

Special tours 


Total 1-B PENSE 108, 879. 
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Detail of personnel, school tours 


' 
| Increase (+) 
| | or decrease 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | (—), differ. 
| | ence 1960 
compared 
with 1959 





! 

Surface, submarine, and special: 
Accelerated class A program, 90 days_-..--- 9 | 300 
Accelerated class B program, 90 days-_------ é 25 | 
Accelerated recruit program, 70 days j 500 | 
Harbor defense program, 30 days 10 
Mine warfare program, 60 days 25 
Submarine program, 30 days ! 100 
Submarine program, 60 days 9g | 205 | 





Total surface, submarine, and special... | 





Aviation: vo 
Accelerated training program, 90 days..-.--| 
Antisubmarine warfare training, 15 days-.-- 


Total aviation 2, 652 


Total 1-B(7) 3, 719 | 














Detail of personnel, special tours 


| Increase (+) 
| or de- 

| } crease (—), 
1959 estimate | 1960 estimate| difference 
1960 com- 


| | pared with 
1959 


1958 actual 





Surface, submarine, and special: 
Afloat training duty, 30 days_ ee 
Training duty without pay (group), 4 days_ (2, 815) 


Total surface, submarine, and special. - ._| 150 


Aviation: | 
Accelerated training (instructors and ad- 
ministrators) 90 days ; 228 | 
Transitional training, 15 days- ---- 94 


Pietebaviation.......5 2.0% ’ 322 


Nn eae: ie "472 


Project 1-C—Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers 


1958 actual ; $20, 307, 799 
1959 estimate 21, 445, 000 
1960 estimate 20, 815, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for drill pay for officers of the Naval Reserve assigned to of 
associated with drilling units and for those officers performing equivalent of 
appropriate duties in a drill pay status. It also provides for command pay for 
satisfactory performance of administrative duties. 

Personnel enrolled in the organized units are required to perform drills with 
their units at the rate of 24 or 48 drills per year as authorized. Commanding 
officers required to perform additional and more responsible functions in connec- 
tion with the administration of their units are entitled to command pay whet 
their duties are satisfactorily performed. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 










Rates of pay for members of the Naval Reserve participating in inactive duty 
training, including satisfactory performance of command and administrative 
duties i connection with such training, are fixed by applicable provisions of law 
(37 U.S.C. 232, 233, 235, and 301; 10 U.S.C. 101, : 276, 683, and 2001) 












Summary of costs 





Increase (+-) 
| | or de- 
| } crease (—), 
No. Subproject 1958 actual | 





| 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 
| 1960 com- 
| | | pared with 
| | 1959 









ee } 





| j 
| 


1-C (1 Inactive duty drills, pay group A (48 











PIN) 5 Fc cic ivece cadies costes | $19, 146, 694 | $20, 555,000 | $19,930,000 | —$625, 000 
1-C (2 Inactive duty drills, pay group B (24 | | | 
NNRINED S cx kciiadccniahasnarecacaeieriedeieie ties | 1, 161, 105 890, 000 885, 000 —5, 000 












Total, 1-C sot epesl 20, 307, 799 | 





21, 445,000 | 20, 815, 000 | —630, 000 














Summary of personnel trained 














| Increase (+) 









or de- 
crease (—), 
No. Subproject 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 





1960 com- 
pared with 
| 1959 















1-C(1 Inactive duty drills, pay group A 







- (48 drills): | 
a ee eS 14, 894 13, 745 13, 085 — 660 
Aviation. - ; BS 7, 996 | 8, 450 8, 260 —190 








Total, 





1-060) wo cecees. ee 22, 890 22, 195 21, 345 —850 





Inactive duty drills, pay group B 
24 drills): | | | 
Surface _--- kanuisieass a 1,910 1, 720 1, 705 —15 
Aviation ....-.-- aka Salle 872 325 305 —20 

















Total, 1-C(2) -- 2, 010 


1-C 72 24, 240 23, 355 —885 





Total, 














Number included in project 1-C receiving command pay 









Increase (+-) 
| or de- 
} crease (—), 
1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 
1960 com- 









No Subproject 1958 actual 





| 


pared with 


| 
1959 





| pee 4 | 
48 drills | 
Surface ; 1, 705 | , 200 1, 192 =—% 
Aviation 399 | : 












1, 591 | 






48 drills. 





Total, 





24 drills: 






Surface . ; 60 47 | 47 | 
Aviation _ - - 63 | 20 20 | 





Total, 24 drills__. 








Total....- 






38181—59—pt. 3——_-2 
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Project 1-D—Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, enlisted personnel 


$22, 606, 897 
25, 494, 000 
25, 655, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for drill pay for enlisted members of the Naval Reserve 
assigned to or associated with drilling units and for those members performing 
equivalent or appropriate duties in a drill pay status. 

Personnel supported by this project form the basic source of trained manpower 
upon which the Naval Establishment depends for immediate requirements on 
mobilization, as established by the basic Naval Establishment plan. They will 
fill billets in the active fleet, the reserve fleet, at training establishments, and in 
general shore support. Personnel enrolled in the organized units are required to 
perform drills with their units at the rate of 48 or 24 drills per year as authorized, 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Rates of pay for members of the Naval Reserve participating in inactive duty 
training are fixed by applicable provisions of law (37 U.S.C. 232, 233, 235, and 
301; 10 U.S.C. 101, 276, 683, and 2001). 


Summary of costs 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (-), 
Subproject 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate} difference, 
1960 ecm- 
pared with 
1959 


1-D(1) | Inactive duty drills, pay group A (48 


drills) $22, 573, 543 | $25,485,000 | $25, 646, 000 +$161, 000 
1-D(2) | Inactive duty drills, pay group B (24 


drills) 33, 354 9, 000 
Total 1-D 22, 606, 897 25, 494, 000 25, 655, 000 





Summary of personnel trained 








Increase (+) 
or de- 

; crease (—), 

Subproject 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 

1960 com- 

pared with 
1959 


Inactive duty drills, pay group A (48 
drills): 





Total 1-D(1) 


Inactive duty drills, pay group B (24 
drills): 








15 10 
40 35 


Total 1-D(2) 55 45 








Total 1-D 1 93, 205 93, 090 





Project 1-E—I ndividual clothing and uniform gratuities 
$1, 304, 547 
1, 240, 000 
1, 154, 000 
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PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for the payment of initial and quadrennial uniform 
gatuities to officers of the inactive Naval Reserve who qualify under the provi- 
sons of law. Initial $200 uniform gratuities are provided for newly commissioned 
oficers upon completion of 14 days active duty for training or after performance 
of 14 periods of inactive duty training in the Ready Reserve. Qualification for 
$50 quadrennial gratuities is based on eligibility established through periods com- 
hining inactive and active duty for training. This project also includes initial 
dothing monetary allowances, maintenance clothing allowances, and clothing 
ues in kind to enlisted personnel assigned to or associated with pay units of the 
Naval Reserve program in a drill pay status. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Payment of initial and quadrennial uniform gratuities to officers, payment of 
initial and maintenance clothing monetary allowances, and the furnishing of 
clothing to enlisted personnel are authorized by law (37 U.S.C. 255 and 305; 
B£.0. 10118). 

Summary of costs 


Increase (+-) 
or de- 
crease (—), 
Subproject 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 
1960 com- 
pared with 
| = Saeed 

|-E(1) | Uniform gratuities, officers _-........- $190, 800 $450, 000 
1-E(2) | Individual] clothing, enlisted person- 
2 1, 113, 747 790, 000 


1, 304,547 | 1,240, 000 








Project 1-F—Subsistence in kind 
1958 actual 
1959 estimate 
1960 estimate 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


It is the policy of the Navy to furnish subsistence in kind to enlisted personnel 
‘insure that such personnel receive an adequate and balanced ration. Funds 
requested for this project will provide for the furnishing of rations to Reserve 
enlisted personnel while on active duty for training. In addition, provision is 
} made for the furnishing of meals to enlisted personnel performing periods of in- 
agtive. duty training totaling 8 hours or..more in any one calendar day. 


JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Existing law requires that enlisted personnel on active duty for training shall 
be subsisted in kind or furnished a cash allowance in lieu thereof and that enlisted 
personnel performing inactive duty training for 8 hours or more in any one calendar 
day may be furnished rations (10 U.S.C. 6081; 37 U.S.C. 301). 


Summary of costs 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—), 
Subproject 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960estimate| difference, 
1960 com 
pared with 
1959 


-F(1) | Active duty training__....-.--------- $1,317,495 | $1,669,000 | $1, 657,000 
1-F(2) | Inactive duty training........-...---- 269, 524 7, 000 360, 000 








Total 1-F 1, 577,019 2, 016, 000 2, 017, 000 
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Summary of personnel and number of meals 


| Subproject | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate 


sraieetinaeniinientontinnecalit med meme beetertrcserioneireeeoneetil 
| 


Naval 

| creas shore act; 

1960 estimate | differen United St 
1960 com- 


Pared with 
1959 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1-F(1) | Active duty training (personnel) !__-_! 78, 845 | $99, 858 
1-F(2) | Inactive duty training (meals) ? 648, 810 | 866, 988 | 
| 


! The numbers are less than those shown as net numbers performing active duty for training unig 
project 1-B (p.17). Those who will be training at activities where no messing facilities are available willy 
entitled to cash in lieu of subsistence. This is budgeted for under project 1-B. 

? The number of meals has been computed from the number of enlisted personnel (indicated as parti¢. 
pating in inactive duty training under project 1-D, p. 23) whose duty periods total 8 or more hours in gy 
1 calendar day. ; 


Project 1-G—Travel, active duty for training, officers 


a 
=“ 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


TTR 
aa 


This project provides for cost of travel of Naval Reserve officer personne 
participating in Naval Reserve training programs. Active duty for training i 
performed on vessels and at appropriate shore activities, and round-trip travel i 
provided to personnel between their homes and the points at which training duty 
is performed. 1958 acti 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 1959 esti 

: ; ' 1960 esti 

Naval reservists are required to travel to units of the fleet or to appropriate 

shore activities for training in their specialties. This is authorized by title 37 
United States Code, section 253. 

This p 

Summary of costs while un 


injury w 


| | Increase (+ ability b 
or de- sonnel, a 
| 
| 





crease (-), 
Subproject 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 
| 1950 com: 
| yared with 
; The b 
a ee eee eee BONS hee OS AUN dee ie 6148. 
1-G(1) | Annual tours, pay group A (48-drill | 
pay status, 15 days) _--- = $1,117,512 | $1,198,000 $1, 008, 000 
Annual tours, pay group B (24-drill | | 
pay status, 15 days) 98, 808 81, 000 | 78, 000 —3, 0 
Annual tours, pay group D (nondrill | | 
pay status, 15 days) -........-.--- 437, 559 | 508, 000 522, 000 +14, 0 
| School tours-__- Pee ge 8 , 31,131 | 42,000 | 30, 000 
Special tours_--.-__---- ; ‘ 7 212, 518 | 241, 000 241, 000 
Total 1-G__- 1,897,519 | 2,070,000 1, 879, 000 —191, 0) 
| 








Project 1-H—Travel, active duty for training, enlisted personnel 


1958 actual__.=._...- Se st _.--~ $4, 953, 910 
1959 estimate______ aoe : _ 5,314,000 
1960 estimate _______- Ba aa ols 5, 247, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for cost of travel of Naval Reserve enlisted personnel 
participating in Naval Reserve training programs. Active duty for training } 
performed on vessels and at appropriate shore activities, and round-trip trav 
is provided for personnel between their homes and the points at which traiming 
duty is performed. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Naval reservists are required to travel to units of the fleet or to appropriate 


sore activities for training in their specialties. This is authorized by title 37, 
(nited States Code, section 253. 


Summary of costs 


Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—), 
difference, 
1940 com- 
pared with 
1959 


Subproject 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


—— 


i 
Annual tours, pay group A (48-drill 

pay status, 15 days)... - $5, 074, 000 
Annual tours, pay group 'B (24-drill | 

pay status, 15 days) : 1, 000 | 
| Annual tours, pay group D (non-drill | | 

pay status, 15 days). ..............- \ 34, 000 | 
Annual tours, pay group E (non-drill | 

pay status, 30 days) - sh 7, 000 
Initial tours, pay group F (3 months) .| | 34, 000 
111, 000 | 


School tours--.- 
Special tours. - 53, 000 


$4, 747, 236 $5, 012, 000 | 
1, 000 


34, 000 | 





7, 000 
34, 000 | 
106, 000 | | 





36, 120° 
92, 724 
29, 77: 


4, 953, 910 | 








OD POUR cane vedacacense 5, 314, 000 5, 247, 000 





Project 1-I—Other costs 
1958 actual 
1959 estimate _ - 
1960 estimate 


104. 000 
106, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for death benefits for beneficiaries of personnel who die 
while undergoing training and for disability benefits for personnel who suffer 
injury while engaged in active duty for training or inactive duty training. Dis- 
ibility benefits include pay and allowances, rations furnished hospitalized per- 
somel, and funds for travel of personnel upon discharge from hospitalization. 

JUSTIFICATION 


OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The benefits estimated under this project are prescribed in 10 U.S.C. 6086 and 
6148, 


Summary of costs 


| 


Subproject 


Death gratuities, officers .............-| 


Death gratuities, enlisted personnel... 
Disability and hospitalization bene- | 
eR ON a el lh at la vet 


1958 actual 


Disability and hospitalization bene- | 


fits, enlisted personnel............- -| 


ES ee oe 


$30, 000 
18, 877 


21, 696 
14, 535 
85, 108 


1959 est imate | 


| 
| 


$44, 000 


22, 000 | 


23, 000 


15, 


000 | 
104, 000 


| Increase (+) 


| 
} 


or de- 


| | crease (—), 
1960 estimate | 


difference, 

1960 com- 

pared with 
1959 


' 


$44, 000 


23, 000 | 
23, 000 Rr sae 
16, 000 


106, 000 | 


+$1, 000 


+1, 000 


+2, 000 


Ee ,, Eeeeeeee 
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Bupget Acriviry 2—RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


| Increase (+ 

or de- 
crease (-), 
Project 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 
1960 com. 
| pared with 

| 1959 

ae ae 

Pay and allowances $4, 715, 195 $4, 841, 000 $4, 655, 000 —$186, 
Individual clothing 878, 080 1, 203, 000 1, 115, 000 88, (Y 


Subsistence in kind 205, 208 336, 000 S06, 000 |... cccdeunts. 
Travel 982, 448 1, 240, 000 1, 249, 000 +9, OH 








7, 620, 000 7,355,000 |  — — 285, 





Total direct obligations........- 6, 780, 931 


INTRODUCTION 


Budget activity 2 provides for the personnel costs of Reserve officer candidates 
as authorized by law. These costs include: Active duty pay, travel, and sub- 
sistence in kind for NROTC and ROC students participating In summer training 
programs; retainer pay for regular students; retainer pay for NACP officer 
students; procurement of individual clothing; commutation in lieu of subsistence 
for NROTC contract students; and travel to school and upon disenrolllment 
for NROTC regular students. 


REPORT ON PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


Funds under this activity, during fiscal year 1958, provided 1,574 regular and 
1,323 contract NROTC students and 199 ROC students commissioned to meet 
the need for Regular and Reserve officers for career or short-term service with the 
Regular Navy, the Marine Corps, and their Reserve components. 

Of those NROTC graduates listed above, 55 percent of the regulars and 3) 
percent of the contracts received degrees in engineering and allied sciences. 
Reserve officers commissioned through the NACP who have completed their 
obligated service are entitled to educational benefits necessary to complete i 
normal 4-year college course. The obligation to provide retainer pay for NACP 
inactive Reserve officers was fulfilled for 3 eligible persons on a man-school-year 
basis. 


MAJOR PROGRAM AND FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Budget activity 2 provides for planned input in the NROTC and the RO( 
programs to meet the neecs of the Navy for both career officers and Reserve 
officers with 2 to 4 years of obligated service on active duty. In addition to 
providing career officers, well-trained junior officers will be channeled into the 
Naval Reserve, their service and experience to be utilized by recall to active auty 
if and when it becomes necessary. 

This activity further provides for NACP officers on inactive duty who may be 
eligible for earned educational benefits. This program is scheduled to terminate 
during fiscal year 1960. 


Project 2-A—Pay and allowances 
1958 actual 
1959 estimate , 
1960 estimate 3 __ 4, 655, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


The officer candidate training programs have been designed to meet the col- 
tinuing need for newly commissioned officers for career or short-term service lt 
the Regular Navy, in the Marine Corps, and in their Reserve components. This 
project provides for pay and allowances for enrollees in the NROTC (both regulat 
and contract students) and ROC programs and for retainer pay of commissione 
NACP officer students. It further provides for death benefits to beneficiaries o 
NROTC and ROC personnel who die while on active duty for training or while 
traveling to and from active duty for training. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The estimates provide the following: Retainer pay for 5,634 NROTC regular 
students and 5 NACP officer students; commutation in lieu of subsistence for 
2,283 NROT C. contr: ict students; and pay and allowances during summer training 
programs for 4,392 NROTC regular students, 1,463 NROTC contract students, 
and 500 ROC — nts. These NROTC regular and contract NROTC students 
and the ROC students supply to the Navy and the Naval Reserve the great 
diversification of educational background which has become not only desirable 
but mandatory in today’s officer corps. Of those NROTC regular students 
commissioned in fiscal year 1958, 55 percent received degrees in engineering and 
the allied sciences and 30 percent of the contract graduates received similar 
deg grees. The need for scientific education and training has been long recognized 
by the Navy and positive action has been taken through the officer candidate 
training programs. Furthermore, NROTC and ROC graduates who do not 
make the Navy a career are commissioned in the Naval Reserve, where they 
serve in a commissioned status for a minimum of 6 years. 

ae rates of pay and allowances are fixed by applicable provisions of law (10 
US 600, -— 6904, and 6908d; 26 U.S.C. 3111, 3121, and 3122; 37 U.S.C. 
932: <8 ..2481). 

Summary of costs 


Increase (+) 
| or de- 
crease (—), 
Subproject 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 
| 1960 com- 
pared with 
1959 


$4, 087, 960 $4, 183, 000 | $4, 041, 000 | — $142, 000 


Base pay and allowances. - ; 
| Commutation in lieu of subsistence. 627, 235 658, 000 614, 000 | —44, 000 


4, 715, 195. 4, 841, 000 4, 655, 000 | ~186, 000 


Total 2-A- 


| 
| 
| 





Summary of personnel 


| | 
| Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—), 
Subproject | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 
| 1960 com- 
pared with 
1959 


| Base pay and allowances: 
NROTC regular students: 
Retainer pay ----- ceca gecl 5, 808 
Active duty (Summer) -_--...-. .-| 4, 298 
NROTC contract students: 
Active duty (summer) 1,377 
ROC students: Active duty (sum- 
mer)... inti 566 
NACP officer students. _- 3 | 
| Commutation in lieu of subsiste nee, 
NROTC contract students: | 
Juniors. - ma 1,173 1, 403 | 
MODIS. cictancncs wat 1, 089 | 1,061 | 











Project 2~-B—Individual clothing 
1958 actual : : ee : ; _. $878, 080 
1959 estimate f ; oie ’ d _. 1, 203, 000 
1960 estimate _____ : : : set ; : _ 1,115, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for issues of clothing in kind to NROTC students (regular 
and contract) and to ROC students. Estimates for necessary alteration and 
renovation of uniforms are included. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Uniforms are required to be worn during periods of active duty and on certain 
prescribed occasions, such as classes, drills, and ceremonies. .The issues provided 
for in the estimate are authorized by applicable provisions of law (10 U.S.C. 6901: 

“— Ty ‘ a ’ 
37 U.S.C. 305). 


Summary of personnel 


| Increase (+) 

or decrease 

1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | (—), differ. 
ence 1960 
compared 
with 1959 


NROTC regular students ¥ g . -10 
NROTC contract students.............-..----.- ; 3, | . —400 
ROC students | b 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for subsistence in general messes (ashore and afloat) for 
regular and contract NROTC students participating in summer training and for 
subsistence in general messes ashore for ROC students participating in the summer 
training program. 

JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Subsistence furnished officer candidates is authorized by applicable provisions 
of law (10 U.S.C. 6081 and 6086). 


Summary of personnel 


| Increase (+) 
or decrease 

1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate} (—), differ- 
ence 1960 

compared 

with 1959 


NROTC regular students__..........-.---.-.-- 
NROTC contract students 


19058 actual_.....-.--. : sh $982, 448 
1959 estimate 1, 240, 000 
1960 estimate ie 1, 249, 000 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF WORK 


This project provides for initial travel to colleges or universities by NROTC 
regular students and for their travel upon discharge, and also for travel of NROTC 
students (regular and contract) and ROC students under orders in connection with 
the summer training. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Initial travel, travel upon discharge, and travel under orders are authorized 
by law (10 U.S.C. 6901 and 6904e). 


Summary of personnel 


Increase (+) 
or decrease 
(—), differ- 

ence 1960 
compared 
with 1959 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | 


| 
| 


NROTC regular students: 
RE RMN isso wichain inis vx wa eal a walnwe dein 
Ppepcas GPMNEL Sc 5 oi cew aw chien cecd inne 
Active duty (summer) ............-..... : 

NROTC contract students_.....-._._--. 

ROC students....---- ican ly 








Mr. SHEPPARD. Gentlemen on my right? 
Mr. Norrevu. No questions. 
Mr. SHepparp. Mr. Andrews. 


EFFECT OF DRAFT LAW ON NAVAL VOLUNTEERS 


Mr. ANprEws. Admiral, you stated you did not anticipate any 
trouble in getting enough volunteers to keep up the planned strength 
for 1960. In your opinion, what would the situation be if it were not 
for the draft law? 

Admiral Smitrx. I think there is no question, Mr. Andrews, that if 
we did not have the draft we would have a great deal more difficulty 
than we are now experiencing in finding the recruits through voluntary 
recruiting. We are enjoying a very high selectivity of recruits. We 
are getting fine young men by the recruiting system. I feel that the 
Selective Service Act is very important to us not only in encouraging 
the young men to pick the service of their choice, but in making them 
aware of their eventual obligation to their country and to themselves 
to prepare for some kind of military service. We are very grateful 
for those who select the Navy. 


NAVY BUDGET PROGRAM FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. ANprEews. Your program for 1960 is just about the same as 
1959, is it not? 

Admiral Suirn. Essentially, sir, except for the 15,000 reduction 
overall between the beginning of 1959 and the end of 1959. 

Mr. ANpDREws. You expect to have an end strength in July of this 
year of 630,000? 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. With your deficiency of $36,735,000 last year, your 
appropriation was $2,557 455,000. 
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Admiral Samira. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANpREws. Your program for 1960 contemplates straight 
throughout the year 630,000 men, and your budget request is 
$2,551,700,000. 

Admiral Smiru. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. In your opinion, is that program sufficient to enable 
the Navy to meet its responsibilities and to accomplish the missions 
assigned to the Navy under our defense program? 

Admiral Smirx. Yes, sir, I think that it is an adequate budget for 
the purpose. 

NAVAL READINESS 


Mr. AnpREws. Are you prepared to meet the mission assigned to 
you for D-day or mobilization day? 

Admiral Smiiu. The programs that I am to carry out, sir, will 
provide the minimum adequate number of personnel in all of our 
units in active service to meet D-day commitments. 


NAVAL RESERVE ‘‘VEST POCKET’’ ORDERS 


Mr. Anprews. I was impressed with your statement about so-called 
“vest pocket”’ orders which soon will be in the hands of all of your 
selected Reserves. Does any other service have such a plan for im- 
mediate orders for mobilization day for their Reserves? 

Admiral Smirn. I cannot state with certainty, sir, but I do not 
believe they do. 

Mr. AnprEws. Do you not think such a plan as that is very effec- 


tive and will expedite mobilization considerably? 
Admiral SmirH. We surely feel so, Mr. Andrews. 
Mr. AnpbreEws. All right. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman from South Carolina, Mr. Riley. 


NAVAL OFFICER RANK DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Ritey. Admiral, how do you arrive at the number of officers 
you need in each rank? You state the total strength assigned to you 
is 630,000 men. 

Admiral Smiru. We have had legislation over the years which has 
prescribed the officer grade limitations—in other words, the numbers 
of officers or the percentages of officers in each grade. That is rather 
carefully worked out. We find the legislation under which we operate 
effective and good and, as a matter of fact, we are allowed some little 
latitude between the grades. We are operating satisfactorily within 
your limitations at the present time. 

Mr. Ritey. You suggested that legislation and the Congress went 
along with it, but how do you decide how many you need in each 
grade or rank? 

Admiral Smirx. The numbers of officers in each grade are deter- 
mined by the jobs to be performed by officers of that rank. We 
actually follow a very meticulous system to work out the billets that 
the service requires to perform its work. We assign the officers of 
the various grades into those billets. It is very carefully worked out. 
We feel that the officer grade limitations as presently contained in law 
are adequate for our purposes. 
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Mr. Ritey. Is that the result of your long experience in working 
ut the criteria for the number of officers, or are there some billets 
which are not of special use to you at the present time? Is that all 
taken into consideration in these figures? 

Admiral SmirH. There is a constant changing of billets, sir, as re- 
qured. In some areas we will reduce a billet and in others we will 
add a billet, at the request of a sponsor. I do not consider that we 
have any useless billets, sir. 


NAVAL RESERVE PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Ritey. Moving over to the Reserve officer organization, when 
aman comes up in the Reserve category for consideration for promo- 
tion, do you give the major or greater weight to his past record in 
active service, or do you give greater weight to his proficiency and 
activity in the Reserve force? 

Admiral Smitu. If you speak only of those reservists who are not 
presently on active duty, the criteria for their selection is on the basis 
of their past performance, their accomplishments during their lifetime 
of effort, plus consideration given to their civilian occupations which 
contribute to their knowledge and will be useful to their office in the 
Navy. In the main, it is the total worth of the man for mobilization 
recall. 

Mr. Ritey. Is that worked out in any scheduled proportion? 
Suppose, to use an illustration, a man had been active during the 
war, retires to civilian life and has had a high proficiency status since 
that time in the Reserves, what chance has he of promotion? 

Admiral Smirx. In competition with his contemporaries, I should 
think he would have a very good chance, sir. I think that would be 
contributory to his added effectiveness in the event of recall. 

Mr. Rirey. Is considerable weight given to that? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suepparp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Flood. 


NAVAL AVIATION CADET PROGRAM 


Mr. FLoop. Do you have any trouble with naval air cadet appli- 
rants, boys getting afraid to fly these hot ships? 

Admiral Smiru. We are nearly on schedule with our aviation cadet 
program, sir. We have a backlog of about 4 months of applicants at 
the present time. 

Mr. FLoop. By that do you mean you have a pool from which you 
an draw? 

Admiral Smitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. And there is no shortage? 

Admiral Smrrx. Not in the naval aviation cadet program; no, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Has there ever been? 

Admiral Smiru. I think that usually has been a fairly popular pro- 
gram, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Foon. Is it still? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. FLoop. Despite the nature of the aircraft, it still is just as 
popular as it ever was? There is nothing to indicate the boys are 
going chicken because of these hot ships? 

Admiral Smirx. No, sir. They still seem to be fascinated with 
them. 
CHOICE OF ASSIGNMENT {N NAVY 


Mr. Fioop. The chief gripe that I get about your shop—when I say 
“‘vour shop,”’ that is entirely rhetorical. I will state what I mean by 
“shop.” It has nothing to do with you personally. For the last 
couple of years I have been inundated with complaints, gripes, in 
letter and in person, all from experienced Regular Navy people, most 
of them men in whom I have a great interest. There used to be an 
old saying that the Navy will take care of its own, but in the last few 
years I get the impression this is not the same Navy that did that for 
a hundred years. It is my impression there is something wrong. It 
is all from oldtimers, and good men. 

Some of them are full of hashmarks. I don’t mean yardbirds, 
Because of regulations set up by the Navy, they have acquired certain 
rights as to billet assignment. They know that is not an absolute 
right. These men are not dopes. You have been preaching in the 
Navy that, all things being equal, if you meet the following 25 condi- 
tions, then you have a certain right of assignment or request when you 
ask for a billet. The Navy had a great reputation on that with its 
men. It was good talk. 

The last couple of years something else is getting in the way. These 
fellows ask for a particular geographic assignment. After a certain 
tour or hitch they want to be on the east coast or the west coast, 
and they have a right under your regulations, unless something gets 
in their way. More and more and more every day this is what is 
getting in their way: The Navy needs that rate at that ship at that 
port. 

What has happened in the last couple of years that I am picking up 
all of these squawks? These are good sailors. These are not lugs, 
These are good men and everybody wants them. There is something 
the matter when so many good men who never squawked in their 
lives before are complaining about the treatment they are getting 
because of this order. It is always the same ones. Did you know 
about that? 

Admiral Sairu. If I could make one general answer—and the Lord 
knows there is a myriad of reasons why a person might feel dis- 
content 

Mr. Fioop. Look, I have been here many years, too. I don’t 
mean all that. That is out. Good men are making legitimate 
squawks on their billets more and more. I do not say your reason 
is bad. Neither does he. But why is it that this perfectly sound 
reason exists? He does not say you are kidding him. That 1s 
probably it, but why is it? 

Admiral Smrrn. There is one big reason, I think, Mr. Flood, and 
it is this: We have very recently adopted a program of a sea-shore 
rotation. It was started by Admiral Holloway about 2 years ago. 
We have also, with the help of this committee, gotten some manpower 
information assistance which gives us a lot better data. We have 
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fact equalized the privilege and the opportunity of a greater number of 
people. 

Most of the gripes I get are from the guy who has been getting away 
with it. We found out about him, and we transferred him, in due 
ourse, to some other duty assignment. 

Mr. Fioop. Fair enough. But the wrong guys are getting hurt. 


[am not talking about the sea lawyer now. 


Admiral Smit. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. I am talking about a good fellow who has been keep- 
ing his nose clean, reading the rule book. He thinks, ‘‘Now ] finally 
have it.’ He has been waiting for a long time to ask for this legiti- 
mate billet which he rates. but more and more and more of those 
good men—and this ain’t good—are getting, ‘Well, sorry, Mack, but 
you have to go to California” or ‘‘you have to go to Maine,” the op- 
posite end of the world from where he wants to go. He and his wife 
and dependents and everybody have been planning on it for a long 
time. Now he runs into it. Why is that the answer right now? 

Admiral Smitu. Mr. Flood, this is the explanation: About two- 
thirds of our shore duty billets are on the east coast, but the Pacific 
Fleet is equal in size to the Atlantic Fleet. Therefore, persons who 
have shore duty on the east coast cannot all return to the fleet of 
their choice. We must equalize by sending east-coast shore duty 
people to the Pacific Fleet and, similarly, drawing from the Pacific 
Fleet, to man shore billets on the east coast. 

Mr. FLoop. I understand that. These are regular sailors, and they 
understand that, but they are convinced more and more and more 
that there is something the matter with BuPers that these rights are 
hing frustrated more often, not deliberately, not with any plan to 
frustrate them, but because it is being done. 

You have a lot of viscera upset about this thing in the last couple 
of years, and it is not good. There is something wrong. ‘These are 
good sailors. Ido not mean “goldbricks.” 

Admiral Smirx. It is my real conviction, Mr. Flood, that we are 
dealing more justly with them now. We have more information so 
that we can give them more nearly what they want. I think in the 
main we are improving constantly. 

Mr. FLoop. Just so you know. 


CONFINEMENT OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


What is your record in operation of your brigs? What is the popu- 
lation and what is going on in the Navy? How is your conduct? 
What is your brig population, generally speaking? Is there a JAG 
man here? 

Admiral Smrru. I can answer overall, sir. Within the last year we 
have decreased about 1,200 numbers in confinement. This figure 
includes Marine Corps personnel. I can give you the figures for Navy 
personnel only for the record, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose you do. That is more of a record statement. 

Admiral Smiru. They are decreasing. 

Mr. FLoop. We have a couple of people upstairs who always ask 
about that, and you ought to have that information someplace. 
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(The information referred to follows:) As | 
the B 
Navy personnel in confinement the p 
—_——] men t 
| Retraining Brigs Total We 
| commands a} 
| | in ed 
Jan 1, 343 1, 349 | ogy | wail 
Jan. 1, 1956. _--.-... Leaicackeiaaanna 1, 149 1, 368 | 257} fitted 
aS a) bas) BR) Mh 
. 1, 1958_- , , , 568 
Jan. 1, 1959 1, 291 1, 405 | i “Ad 
some 
NAVAL NUCLEAR WAR TRAINING mp 
Mr. Foon. Is this your job? What percentage of your Navy Ad 
personnel, from 11 stars down to this last fellow who came in, gets on It. 
nuclear war training? A round number. Mi 
Admiral Smitu. The percentage would be a little difficult, sir. [ | here. 
can work that out. We do have at the present time in our nuclear Ac 
training program tion: 
Mr. Frioop. All categories. How many people in a percentage, | Me? 
Give me a guess now and firm it up for the record, will you? How] . M 
many get nuclear training and, secondly, what percentage of the uni- |} 8"! 
formed personnel—I am speaking only of uniformed personnel— Ac 
engages in what we called combat training in the Spanish War.| #2 
Don’t tell me if you are in a radar station you actually are in combat briny 
training. I mean on the old standards of who are black shoe fighting M 
sailors in this Navy. About what percentage. bato 
Admiral Smiru. I can give you one startling statistic, sir. We will | mau 
train in the fiscal year 1960, 417,000 people, officers and men. Thatis, fello 
about two-thirds of our people will take training. This is formal first 
training, anything ranging from the fleet courses ashore for 3 weeks on A 
up to a full year of nuclear physics training at MIT, for example. 
Two-thirds of our Navy will have some sort of schooling. In post- 
graduate instruction of officers, there will be about 1,200 plus in the \ 
next fiscal year. thes 
Just roughly, sir, there are about 800 persons at the present time ‘4 
engaged in nuclear training for the practical business of manning the \ 
ships. These are currently in school. As of June 30, 1959, there will A 
be 1,244 officers and men (0.2 percent of total strength) qualified in \ 
nuclear power. A 
MORAL LEADERSHIP PROGRAM IN THE NAVY - 
Mr. FLoop. What is this moral leadership program which you are wel 
so excited about? It sounds as though O. Henry wrote this justifica- A 
tion. Of course he was good, too. i 
Admiral Smirx. This really is a pretty solid thing, I think, Mr. i 
Flood. The Secretary of the Navy just a year ago, when I came to ‘ 
this job, wanted something more done about moral leadership. What mt 
we have actually undertaken is to revitalize some old-fashioned Navy : 
leadership. I think a large part of leadership always has been moral Th 
training, character guidance, and responsibility for your men. So we - 
have undertaken really, in the implementation of the Secretary’s pro- are 


gram, to teach in our schools more about leadership, something more 
about moral responsibilities. 
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As Secretary Jackson pointed out, we have created a small staff in 
the Bureau simply to draft material for the use of the division officer, 
the platoon leader, for his use in his lectures whenever he finds his 
men together for an hour of instruction. 

We have further established some petty officer schools for training 
in leadership. In particular, the petty officers who will go to our 
training commands will take a leadership course so they will be better 
fitted, we think, to do their job. 

Mr. FLoop. What is a leadership course? 

Admiral Smirx. Simply training in some book learning, but also 
some of the practical tricks of the trade as to how you effect leader- 
ship, what it constitutes. 

Mr. FLoop. What does it constitute? 

Admiral Smiru. That is quite a long subject, sir. I could expound 
on it. 

Mr. FLoop. Give me some. Let this record indicate that we were 
here. 

Admiral Smrrx. Douglas Southall Freeman gave a simple defini- 
tion: ‘‘Know yourself, know your staff, and you take care of your 
men.” 

Mr. AnpDreEws. This is a kind of Dale Carnegie course for the Navy, 
isn’t it, Admiral? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. It is an old-fashioned virtue. We have 
always taught and practiced leadership. We are simply trying to 
bring it up to the old standards. 

Mr. FLoop. Every French soldier has in his haversack a marshal’s 
baton. That kind of thing. That is good. There is nothing the 
matter with that, provided the Navy also remembers that the same 
fellow said they march on their stomachs, too, Is Navy grub still 
first class? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF FOOD 


Mr. Fioop. It isn’t too first class, is it? You are not fattening 
these fellows up? 

Admiral Smiru. No, sir. We think it is a good, balanced diet. 

Mr. FLoop. Not too much food? 

Admiral Samira. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you ever hear that they were getting too much? 

Admiral Smita. You occasionally hear a minor complaint. 

_ Mr. FLoop. I do not mean from the men eating it. Oh,no. That 
isall right. They have no squawk. But are we feeding the boys too 
well? Are we overdoing it 

Admiral Smrru. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. For their own welfare and for the Navy’s training 
program? 

Admiral Smrru. I have my specialist, Captain Peckham, here, the 
supply comptroller for the program. 

Mr. FLoop. He looks like a leading man in this act. That is typical 
haval appropriations performance. That is the kind they bring up. 
They picked this officer up in his second year at the Academy. They 
are great at this. 





Captain Pecknam. Mr. Flood, we have what we feel is a very fine 
program in this field. We suggest by means of monthly menus, which 
are prepared by a very fine staff of dietitians, what should be con- 
sumed for the most nutritious diet in keeping with the latest thinking 
of the specialists. 

Mr. Fuioop. I think it’s great. We want them to get the best and 
as much of the best as they should have, and all that, but every 
once in a while we do hear from some other experts and. technicians 
that all branches periodically are overfeeding, whatever that means, 
I don’t know what it means, but we hear that regularly, that these 
troops are being overfed, and it is not good, that you are going too far 
with it. Is that true or isn’t it? I don’t know. 

Captain Peckuam. We feel that it is not. In fact, I have eight 
teams of specialists in the field which are on the spot to havea look-see 
if you will, as to how the messes are being administered. Those people 
also make recommendations as to costing. If we see that a mess is 
not keeping in line with our recommendations—— 

Mr. Fioop. I wasn’t talking about the cost at this point, skipper. 
We will take that up under another heading. I meant just exactly 
what I said. 

Captain Peckuam. That would be a reflection, sir. If they were 
perhaps eating too much, it would show in the cost. 

Mr. FLoop. That isn’t what I am talking about. No, it would not. 
[ do not mean mere dollars or volume. I meant are these boys eating 
too much, whatever that means. Experts say they are. You say no. 

Captain Pecxuam. Across the board, no, sir. You are always 
going to have chow hounds who come back to get more. 


Mr. FiLoop. I don’t mean that. I am one of those. I don’t mean 
that. All right, thanks. 


NAVY MEDICARE PROGRAM 


Why are you fellows always in trouble, Skipper, with your medicare 
program? Why do you have to come back for money for this? 
What is the matter with the Navy? 

Admiral Smirxn. I am afraid I am not an expert on medicare. 
That is Admiral Hogan’s province. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. 

Mr. Suepparp. Unfortunately, the Chair must advise the gentle- 
man that his time is up. 

Gentleman on my left? Mr. Ford. 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Forp. Admiral Smith, I would like to add to the record about 
the proficiency pay matter we discussed this morning. 

I noticed in the Secretary’s statement on page 6 that in fiscal 1960 
you expect to have approximately 41,500 naval personnel participating 
in this proficiency pay program, and in the same fiscal year you wil 
have approximately 12,000 in the Marine Corps likewise participating. 
As I recall the percentage figure given this morning, it was——— 

Admiral Surru. Seven and one-half percent. That is halfway i 
the program, 

Mr. Forp. In 1960? 

Admiral Smiru. In 1960 we mark the halfway point in the program. 
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CEILING ON PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Forp. As | recall, the ultimate aim is 15 percent? 

Admiral Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Which would be some 83,000 in the Navy and 24,000 
in the Marine Corps. 

Is there any legislative ceiling, percentagewise, or numerically, 
imposed upon the Navy or the Marine Corps? 

Admiral Smiru. That is the ceiling, 15 percent, of the enlisted 
strength. 

Mr. Forp. In both cases? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. For all services? 

Admiral Smiru. For all services. 

Mr. Forp. That is actually written in the law? 

Admiral Smirx. No, sir; it is a Department of Defense regulation 
or directive. 

Mr. Forp. You are not thinking about requesting a change in 
that regard, are you? 

Admiral Smrru. No, sir. We have too little experience with it yet, 
sir, to think of changes. We think it is quite adequate and quite 
good. 

REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Let us turn to the problem of reenlistment rates. 

Last year 1t was forecast that for fiscal year 1959 your reenlistment 
rate for Navy first termers would be 17 percent. According to the 
Secretary’s statement on page 7, he says that the first 4 months of 
fiscal 1959 show a reenlistment rate of 23.3 percent. That is a very 
desirable increase over what the forecast was. 

What impact does that change have on your budget? 

Admiral Sir. Each man that we ke ‘ep will cost us a little less 
than having to recruit a new one. There is a saving. 

Mr. Forp. You have to pay more people reenlistment bonuses? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. But you vet other advantages that offset that, I assume? 

Admiral Smiru. The greatest rec duction is the reduction of our 
training line. That is the area where we expect to experience savings 
in the future. 

Mr. Forp. What do you forecast for your reenlistment rate for 
fiseal year 1960? 

Admiral Smrru. 21.4 in first-term reenlistments. 

I would like to make one statement here. This is a rather compli- 
cated figure. We estimate our reenlistment rates for the first-termers 
on the basis of the rates experienced in each grade of each rate. It 
80 happens that this fiscal year our present estimate of 24.2 seems to 
bea little higher than our 1960 estimate of 21.4. Actually, we arrived 
at the estimates by taking the figures of the last part of 1958, which 
were actually becoming high, and projected them; the variant is the 
more difficult rates—those rates in which we experience less reenlist- 
ment—those are in the preponderance in fiscal year 1960. Actually, 
we are estimating the same rate of reenlistment in this year in the 
overall by grades. 
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Mr. Forp. It seems to me that you could pinpoint the money you 
probably are going to save in fiscal 1959 because your forecast of 
reenlistment rates was lower than you are actually experiencing; is 
that possible? 

Admiral Smitu. I will tell you how that actually came about. 
Although we did—TI did, myself, last year—testify to 17 percent as 
an estimate for fiscal year 1959, when we reconstructed our plan—in 
all of the approaches we reviewed before we determined our need for 
the supplemental—we reprogramed and recast our estimates to agree 
with our present experience. 

Mr. Forp. The fact that you had the Lebanon and Taiwan prob- 
lems resulted in a supplemental and gave us a chance to reanalyze the 
situation and make up the difference? 

Admiral Smitru. We made an entirely new personnel plan for the 
approval of our superior officers. 

Mr. Forp. Assuming those incidents had not transpired, you 
would probably have had some extra money that would have lapsed 
under this account; is that right? 

Admiral Smitu. No, sir. We would have refrained from the early 
releases, which is always a little damaging, to the extent necessary to 
live within our appropriation. We were doing some things that were 
damaging to the stability of the fleet. 


COST OF LEBANON OPERATION 


Mr. Fioop. What was the Lebanese supplemental for the Navy? 
Mr. Forp. $36 million? 
Admiral Smiru. The Bureau of Naval Personnel element was 
$36.7 million. 
REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Will you provide for the record a similar type of material 
which was inserted on pages 177 and 178 of the hearings last year? 

Admiral Situ. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


CURRENT SitTuaTION As REGARDS REENLISTMENTS 


Reenlistment rates, as used herein, refer to the percentage of eligible Regular 
Navy enlisted personnel who reenlist within 3 months after discharge. Eligibility 
for reenlistment depends on past performance. 

First-term reenlistments are those reenlistments after discharge from a first 
enlistment in the Regular Navy. 

Career reenlistments are those reenlistments after discharge from a second or 
subsequent enlistment in the Regular Navy. 

The following table indicates the number of reenlistments and rates for the last 
few years: 
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The assignment stability and experience level of personnel on active duty 
increases in direct proportion to the number of reenlistments. 
The number of Regular Navy enlisted personnel with 4 or more years of active 
service and the percentage of total active duty enlisted personnel in this category, 
on dates indicated, were as follows (excluding unknowns): 


a 


Number | Percent 





| 
INE Sao wnn ot secennn pesa~nencaqunntesseseexsons wiih = ae) 196,273 | 30. 6 
jane 30, 1955... tesa URI obi as abe awknwtceido ooessoch | 190, 026 | 32.8 
June 30, 1956.-.-. cnaw ene save nc Saamawneas ees 194, 535 | 32, 9 
i June 30, 1957 ; ; vende ee, aah Race ; st 195, 925 | 32. 8 
June 30, 1958... Sadhwaee cased ee (xa taorne 208, 028 | 36. 2 





FORECAST FOR REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Forp. What do you forecast for your reenlistment rate for 
career reenlistments? 

Admiral SmirH. About 97.7 percent, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Compared to 90 percent for fiscal year 1959; is that 
| night? 

Admiral BearpsLry. So far in 1959, yes, sir. 

Admiral SmitrH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for that hoped-for improvement? 
Is that realistic? 

Admiral Smiru. We think so, sir, although we do not know. These 
increased rates across the board are due to the fact that the last 
few months of the last actual fiscal year, 1958, showed quite an 
increase. Of course, there was a minor recession at the time and it 
may have had some effect. We know that the proficiency pay and 
the two new superior rates in the enlisted grades will all be very 
helpful. 

Mr. FLoop. Does that include chief petty officers? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. We are now making our estimations on 
| the basis of the last real experience we had, which was in February. 

Mr. Forp. Last year you forecast in ‘fiscal year 1959 that you 
would recruit something like 78,000. What do you anticipate you will 
actually recruit in fiscal year 1959? 

Admiral Smrrx. Still about the same figure. 

Mr. Forp. How do you end up recruiting the same amount when 
your reenlistment rates have gone up, with ‘the total structure about 
the same? 

Admiral Smirn. This is a bad year to compare, sir, because of the 
fact we are decreasing 15,000 overall in strength. We have had to 
imply modify our plans at the last favorable o opportunity to come out 
wen at the end of the year. It so happens that our recruitment 
program is about the same. 

Mr. Forp. Let us see if I understand that. 

In fiscal 1959 your enlisted strength is going down, how many? 

Admiral Smrru. Overall Navy strength is going down 15,000. That 

amounts to about 13,600 enlisted. 

Mr. Forp. You said last year you were going to recruit 78,000; is 

hat right? 

Admiral SmituH. Yes, sir; a little over that figure. 

Mr. Forp. You forecast a reenlistment rate of 17 percent in your 

‘termers, you actually are reenlisting something over 23 percent 
the present time? 
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You say that you are still going to recruit 78,000. I should think 
that as your reenlistment rate went up for first termers, you would 
recruit less. 

Admiral Smiru. We still have to recruit to replace the losses, sir, 

Captain Scpumm. We cannot exceed our given strength. 

Mr. Forp. On the surface, it does not make sense. 

Captain Barteon. The people you lose in a given fiscal year are 
the expiring enlistments of people who came in some years ago to 
bring the strength up. In any 1 year you recruit to replace losses, 
The losses you are going to have are based on how many came in 
4 years ago on an average. 

So, I note you are working mathematically and if you say that in 
fiscal year 1960 the level was 630,000 and we had a bigger Navy in 
1959, you start comparing recruitment and losses in 1960 with 1959 
mathematically. 

Mr. Forp. Yes, but if you anticipated that you would reenlist 
people at the rate of 17 percent on a 78,000 recruitment program and 
your first termers are reenlisting at a greater rate, 1 should think 
you would not have to recruit as many. 

What is wrong with that reasoning? 

Admiral Smiru. Commander Hertel is the Plans Officer for that. 

CoMMANDER HeERTEL. I am the Enlisted Plans Officer. 

The reason is two-fold. Number one, we estimated we would have 
about 78,000 volunteer recruits, chargeable recruits in that category. 
We were also going to take on active duty about 22,000 Reserves. 
That is, to serve their 2 years on active duty. The Reserves have not 
been able to make up this number. The numbers are not ready to 
come on active duty and we have made up the difference in increased 
reenlistment rate which has accounted for about 1,100 more reenlist- 
ments which is reflected in costs. We had to make up the difference 
to keep our numbers at the desired strength level by chargeable 
recruits. That is the reason for the level at that point. We are 
having additional, or increased, reenlistment rates, which is reflected 
in not having to get as many Regulars later on, but we are still counting 
on Reserves that have not come aboard. 

There is another factor in this. That is, the reenlistment rate 
there is the number of eligible personnel who do reenlist as compared 
to the total number of eligible personnel who could reenlist. We have 
taken some steps to improve the quality of the enlisted personnel 
structure in the Navy. 

-Mr. Forp. You are making it tough for someone to reenlist? _ 

Commander Herre. For some people to become eligible to reenlist. 
That also is reflected in this increased reenlistment rate. 

The commanding officers are not recommending as many people to 
reenlist as they formerly did. 


VALUE OF REENLISTMENT RATE-——NAVY 


Mr. Forp. Is this reenlistment rate we keep bandying back and 
forth of no consequence then? That is, as far as the percentage 
figures are concerned? hs 

Admiral Surrn. I would like to speak on that, sir. Certainly it 
of consequence, Mr. Ford, but it is subject to a great deal of variance. 

As you know, we make up the budget 18 months ahead of time 
before we actually appear before Congress, and there do occur phe- 
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nomena in the meantime tbat have changed those figures. In fact, 
our revised estimate of recruits, that is, new male recruits, for fiscal 
year 1959 will be more in the order of 74,200. 

Mr. Forp. Not obvious phenomena in all cases 

Mr. FLtoop. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REENLISTMENT-—NAVY 


Mr. FLoop. Do you have any program or means of surveying per- 
sonnel on this question of eligibility for reenlistment? The Army is 
checking up on these ‘‘chow hounds” that want to be a private for 40 
years and do not want to be anything else. 
~ Do you have any sort of a program in the Navy for checking through 
the different grades on these fellows who get a good billet and then 
hide behind it for 20 years and that is that? 

Admiral Smiru. First, he cannot hide on us now. Our manpower 
information system is uncovering some of the grafters. We do have 
quite a program for reviewing performance of all personnel, particu- 
larly for the first-enlistment men. 

Now that we are doing this, we think we are having very good luck 
with our recruitment and reasonable success with our reenlistments. 
We are being just a little bit tighter as to the caliber and proficiency 
of the man allowed to reenlist. I do not mean that we are too choosy, 
but we are not taking the man who is inadequate or the man who is 
liable to become a brig case for the future. Similarly, in the senior 
ranks and in the grade of chief petty officer, there are certain crowded 
rates, such as the cooks, bosun mates, and several others, in which we 
are starting now to select those who may be allowed to reenlist after 
20 years, so as to keep only the best of those that may go to 30 years. 

Mr. FLoop. That includes the waistline order that somebody issued; 
here one day? Remember that? 

Mr. Forp. That was the Army. 

Mr. FLoop. I saw more naval officers on the golf courses and at the 
country clubs and at my favorite lounge. 

Somebody issued an order last year, was it not? Maybe it was a 
couple of years ago. Anyway, recently. 

Mr. Forp. Are you through? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to finish this afternoon and I cannot. be 
here tomorrow morning and this may take a little time yet. 

Mr. FLoop. All right. 


REQUIREMENT FOR REENLISTMENTS AND IMPACT ON TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How many additional people do you think you will 
lave reenlisting in fiscal 1959, actually, over what you forecast would 
reenlist at the time the 1959 budget was submitted? 

Admiral Surru. I will submit that for the record. 

Mr. Forp. At the same time, can you show us what impact that 
will have on your training program for fiscal year 1959? You men- 
tioned a few minutes ago it would have an impact. 

Can you show some concrete examples of how that will favorably 
tact On your training program? 

Admiral Smrru. Yes, sir. 








(The information follows:) 


REENLISTMENT 


The estimated number of first-term eligibles and reenlistments reflected in plans 
for fiscal year 1959, upon which the original and supplemental budget estimates 
were based, were as follows: 











——— 
Original | Supple 
mental 
TINS 00 DOM A. oc ccscccmcescccsnenn hase vaclshatn le igh als te stcasitvis aaca  tonachee hiteae 92, 220 | 83, 359 
NIUE 2 Satins Bancunccace 15, 370 20, 153 
| 





The original plan was completed on October 14, 1957, and it was based on 
experience for fiscal year 1957. 

The supplemental plan was completed on October 6, 1958, and it was based on 
experience for fiscal year 1958. 

The reduction in the number of eligibles for the supplemental plan was caused 
primarily by early release of lower quality personnel during fiscal year 1958, 
which had not been anticipated when the original plan was prepared. 


STATISTICS ON TRAINING PROGRAM 


Admiral Smiru. I would like to give you some specific statistics as 
to the training program. 

I can tell you at this moment that we have within this year closed 12 
enlisted schools. That is a simple reflection of the fact that the fleet 
is now in a better position with respect to these particular rates, and 
schooling in these rates is not required currently. 


EFFECT OF REENLISTMENTS ON TRAINING 


Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record how much saving that is, in 
dollars, because of this better situation? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 


EFFECT OF REENLISTMENTS ON TRAINING 


The increase of first term reenlistment rate has resulted in a selective reduction 
of class A (basic skill) training input. In June 1958, tle Chief of Naval Personnel 
ordered the closing of 12 class A schools with a total reduction of annual personnel 
input of about 2,100. In addition to closure action, reductions of annual input 
to other schools totaled 5,800 personnel. It is estimated that these reductions 
have saved $682,300 travel and per diem annually. 

Greater reductions are not possible at this time because— . 

(a) The improvement of first term reenlistment rate is not equal in all ratings. 
The technical ratings are still short of meeting requirements, and while this condi- 
tion exists we shall continue to train personnel at a maximum capacity to eliminate 
the shortage. The estimated petty officer shortage at the end of fiscal year 1959 
will still be 33,700. 

(6) Concurrent with the rise in first term reenlistment rate was an increase 
in the number of petty officers required to efficiently man the Navy. _In fiscal 
year 1958 the required petty officer percentage of total enlisted strength was 0 
percent. In fiscal year 1959 and in the foreseeable future this percentage 1s and 
will remain 60 percent. 

(c) The rise in petty officer requirement means that more personnel should be 
in the training pipeline. Fortunately, the Navy is able to meet this new require 
ment without an increase to the overall training input because of the improvement 
in the reenlistment rate and also because of an increase in the number of trainable 
personnel being sent to the fleet for on-the-job or inservice training. 
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Gradual reductions to basic skill training will be made as shortages are elimi- 
nated and career strength improves. This does not mean that training in the 
overall sense will be reduced, because advanced training of more personnel in new 
technologies is ap urgent and increasing requirement. 

Mr. Forp. I also think it would be helpful if at this point you could 
tell us whether it is reflected in your 1960 budget request. 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir; it is. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. This morning and this afternoon we have talked about 
the mortgage payment program. I think the record showed that 
from the inception of the program back in 1955 there had been about 
30,000 certificates of eligibility approved. I assume that means 
30,000 homes had been bought through the Navy mortgage insurance 
program; is that correct? 

Captain Scuumm. I do not recognize the figure of 30,000. 

Mr. Forp. [I am looking at the chart on page 153 of last year’s 
hearings. 

My mathematics may be a little inaccurate, but not too far wrong. 

For example, take 10,000 in fiscal year 1959, 9,000 in fiscal year 
1958, and that makes 19,000; and then you have 7,000 more in fise al 
year 1957, which comes to 26,000. Then you have 3,000 more in 
fiscal year 1956, and that is 29,000 and when you add the odds and 
ends, it is close to 30,000. 

Admiral Smrrx. Mr. Ford, may I ask Lieutenant Commander 
Schwitters to respond to that? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Commander Scuwitrrers. Those numbers are cumulative totals. 
As of December 31, 1958, the number was 9,648. 

Mr. Forp. I am confused now. 

Commander Scuwitters. The total number of active accounts is 
9,648 as of December 31, 1958. 

Mr. Forp. What is the difference between an active account and 
an approved certificate? 

Commander Scuwitters. An approved certificate is issued when 
aman starts to participate in the program. 


PARTICIPATION IN MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How does he participate in the program if he is not 
buying a house? 

Commander Scuwitrers. He is buying on The approved 
certificate of eligibility is issued to a person ca commencing to 
participate in the program. If his participation terminates, which it 
can do either by termination of ownership of the property or termi- 
nation of active service—— 

Mr. Forp. All right, then. Subtract from the 30,000 the termi- 
nations; they total about 3,000. That comes to 27,000. As I under- 
stand it, those are the ones partic ipating. 

Commander Scuwrrrers. I am sorry, sir. I do not follow that. 

Admiral Smrru. The point is, Mr. Ford, these are active accounts 
at the date specified. 

Mr. Forp. For each year, then? 
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Commander Scuwirters. No, sir. For instance, at the end of 
fiscal year 1958, there were 8,513 active accounts. 

Mr. Forp. It would appear from that table that that was the 
number each year, not a cumulative total? 

Commander Scuwitrers. [t would appear so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The net result is, you have how many active accounts 
right now of people on active duty? 

Commander ScuwitteErs. 9,648 as of December 31, 1958 

Mr. Forp. That leads up to the principal question I wanted to ask, 
Is that total of homes being purchased by active duty personnel? 

Commander ScuwirtrErs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that considered in your housing needs for the Navy 
as a whole? 

Commander Scuwitters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I assume that is the kind of housing that Navy personnel 
would want to live in and which would meet the criteria of adequate 
Navy housing? 

Commander Scuwitters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that total figured into your shortage or adequate 
number—— 

Commander Scuwirrers. I cannot speak from personal knowledge 
as to exactly how these are included in our housing requirements, but 
I am sure that they are. 

Admiral Smirx. I might interject. 

The Office of Assistant Secretary Bantz makes those determinations 
with regard to the community support capability, as a consideration 
as to whether or not we can be allowed Capehart projects, and so on. 

Mr. Forp. Would you check to make certain that those Navy- 
purchased homes under this program are considered a part of the 
housing requirements for Navy personnel on a worldwide basis? 

Admiral Suir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would you also extend that chart? I think you ought 
to put a footnote in there, too. 

Admiral Smirx. Yes, sir; we will put it in the record. 

Mr. Forp. So that misinterpretation does not exist again. 

Admiral Brarpstey. Yes, sir. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The requested material follows:) 


History of mortgage-insurance program 





Cumulative 
Number of | Number of number Cost of 
new accounts accounts of active the program 
Fiscal year received terminated accounts during the 
during the during the at the end fiscal year 
fiscal year fiscal year of the 


fiscal year 





RN 8 coe fre OE LE et 668 0 668 $12, 562 
BNET hoe ed 3, 103 142 3, 629 238, 800 
lS | EEE ee aes 3, 763 837 6, 555 475, 184 
Sere 528 ks 9s 3, 721 1, 763 8, 513 446, 742 
Sot tendt $000 (anteen).. <a c (2, 217) (1, 082) (9, 648) (292, 382) 
RE SE RAEI 4, 430 2, 168 10, 775 700, 000 
UU MIRREN on 4, 430 2, 155 13, 050 850, 000 
iy _ SO ee | 

Total. ...<. Se ae aes Seseienw ceed 20, 115 | 7, 065 13,050. 2, 723, 288 
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The chief reason for the substantial difference between the fiscal year 1958 
estimate of $879,000, as indicated in the table on page 153 of last year’s hearing, 
and the $446,742 indicated above as the actual cost is: 

In August 1957, the system of making payments to the FHA was changed. 
Prior to that time, when a new account was received the mortgage insurance 
premium for a full year was computed and paid in advance. The revised system 
provided that accounts in effect prior to August 1957 would continue to be paid 
in advance as before. However, payment for accounts becoming effective in and 
after August 1957 would be deferred until the anniversary of the account. 

This revised system of payment also served as the reason for the revision of the 
earlier estimate of $976,000 for fiscal year 1959 to our current estimate of $700,000. 


NUMBER OF MORTGAGE INSURANCE ACCOUNTS DEFAULTED 
There have been no defaulted accounts since the inception of this program. 


EFFECT OF MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM ON NAVY HOUSING REQUIREMENTS 


This program operates to reduce the requirement for Government-owned Navy 
housing in the following manner: 

All naval installations are required to develop and report family housing re- 
quirements. Part of the process of developing this requirement is a determina- 
tion of existing housing assets in the area. These assets include the units of 
adequate private housing which are occupied by families of the military personnel. 
Since all housing supported under the mortgage insurance premium program is 
considered to be adequate, any units of this type in the area would be reported 
as an asset and would serve to reduce the net deficit, if any, of adequate Navy 
housing units. 


ENLISTED SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. The Secretary mentioned the enlisted scientific educa- 
tion program and stated there would be about 100 senior petty officers 
who would participate in the program in fiscal 1960. 

Last year in the hearings on page 175 there was certain material 
submitted in reference to this program. 

Would you bring it up to date, please? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The same, as far as the postgraduate program is con- 
cerned, testimony last year on pages 169 and 170 of the hearings 
covered that. 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows:) 


Navy EN.LIstepD ADVANCED ScHooLt PROGRAM 


_The authority for this program is contained generally in title 10, United States 
Code, section 5012(a), and in the language of the 1957 appropriation act, ‘“‘Naval 
personnel general expenses.’”’ Bureau of Navy personnel instruction 1510.69, 
which describes the program in detail was submitted to the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations during additional hearings (amendments to the 
budget for 1957, p. 143, Department of Defense appropriations for 1957). The 
program was started as a pilot program in fiscal year 1957. The first input was 
54 carefully selected enlisted men who were enrolled in the engineering schools of 
Purdue University in September 1956. A second group was entered in Purdue 
and a third group was enrolled in the University of Washington in the fall of 1957. 
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The tabulation of students under instruction in fiscal years and the costs of tuition 
books, and other expenses incidental to their instruction follows: , 





ie ——— 


| 
Naval enlisted | Naval enlisted 
advanced | scientific 


| school pro- | education 
gram | program 
| | or 
Number in schools: 
me... BS cae ok enGirelbdeeas, no taana cea teens 137 | 0 
ee re Cer oe ora WA A. ONC CERT ERB EEO 183 | 3 
1960 DS ee ieee oe ca iomerenatbes ieee 211 | 193 
Tuition costs: | 
ere eee fr te ee epee nino eek poet ek cine See $201, 77 0 
a a ota fame $270, 000 | $125, 000 
NI asa oi Mehdi gettin ini Re SAEh ns aie Khaee aaa $270, 000 | $250, 000 





The average cost per student, including tuition, pay, and allowances is $4,632. 

The Navy enlisted advanced school program was designed to meet a recognized 
need for technically qualified engineers trained to maintain the complex systems 
of technical equipment now under development by the Navy in such areas as 
inertial navigation, guided missiles, communications, and tactical data processing 
systems. Selectees are carefully selected from highly motivated, intelligent 
enlisted personnel who have not had less than 3 years’ active service. Students 
agree to remain on active duty for a period not less than 1 year for each year of 
education. Currently, selectees will normally receive 2 years of college, then 
spend 2 years in operational billets afloat or ashore where they will gain practical 
work experience in scientific and technical assignments before returning to college 
to complete their 4 years of engineering instruction in courses specified by the 
Navy to meet specific Navy requirements. <A successful student who finishes the 
program will be required to complete not less than a total of 11 years of naval 
service, including the college vears. 

This program was conceived and activated prior to the advent of the current 
national emphasis on scientific education. It was initially planned and is cur- 
rently planned to enroll 100 selectees each vear (200 in school at any one time). 

In 1958, the Navy initiated an extension to the above program called the Navy 
enlisted scientific education program. In this program carefully selected enlisted 
personnel are sent to one of about 20 colleges or universities where they are 
enrolled in engineering and scientific courses. These candidates are enrolled in 
a program leading to a baccalaureate degree. At the termination of their college 
instruction they will be eligible to be commissioned as naval officers, if otherwise 
qualified. Candidates in this program must agree to remain on active duty 1 year 
for each year of education provided. The input in the first year was 93. It is 
planned to enroll 100 additional annually. 


POSTGRADUATE PROGRAM 


The increasing complexity of technology and systems of equipment aboard 
Navy ships have prompted a reorientation of the Navy’s program of scientific and 
engineering training. Accordingly, a board of naval officers headed by a flag 
officer investigated, over a period of several months, the Navy’s need for scientific 
and engineering qualified naval officers. This board ascertained that new require- 
ments dictated a reoriented objective and an increased program for the education 
in science and education of new officers. Accordingly, numerous courses at the 
Navy’s Postgraduate School are in the process of revision and plans are completed 
for the enrollment of increased numbers of students phased in the next few years. 
This expanded postgraduate program has been given increased importance and 
impetus in the last few weeks by events of material and worldwide interest. 

The planned expansion is tabulated below: 


Students enrolled, Postgraduate Engineering School 


NG os ar eee inthe eka nenin Lal ree cE ae 561 
Fiscal year 1959____- se Se eee od se cet ne. ogee eee 622 
NE NE BON ei cn ceewouce Sg EN ot eee Bn cee aie Coe 730 
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Courses at the Navy’s Postgraduate Engineering School are: 
Aeronautical engineering Meteorology 
Communications engineering Mine warfare 
Eleetronies engineering Ordnance engineering 
Naval engineering Operations analysis 


Nuclear engineering 


The majority of the courses are 2 years in length; specialized courses are 3 years 


in length. 

In addition to the courses at the Postgraduate School, the Navy also enrolls 
limited numbers of students in civilian institutions. Courses in civilian institu- 
tions are tabulated in detail in the insert on page 734 et seq. 

The costs for the instruction program at the Navy’s Postgraduate School 
budgeted in this appropriation are as follows: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


| Fiscal year 





1958 1959 1960 
Direct training Ris sosesnteucuaknandectan peeoe | $1,708,715 | $2, 052, 000 $2, 075, 000 
Operation and maintens  csansieaibeackasdlandses pagemheel 1, 376, 146 1, 471, 600 a 225, 000 
ee Des ee Ee torah Sed we-e----| 3,079, 861 om 3, 523, 600 4, 300, 000 


1 Includes $719,000 for procurement of furniture and operation and maintenance of Wherry housing. 


It was not possible to obtain wholly valid estimates of increased cost require- 
ments, occasioned by revised curriculums and increased inputs to the school, in 
time for inclusion in the budget prior to submittal to the President. Conse- 
quently, funds budgeted in fiscal year 1960 will not be adequate. It is now esti- 
mated that the budget figure will be approximately $1 million short of funds 


required for support of this program. 

The annual per capita cost of training officers in the Navy’s postgraduate pro- 
gram is calculated for fiseal year 1958 as follows: 
Excluding pay and allowances of students- - -_- j ; ee $4, 994 
Including pay and allowances of students Sg = Padme as ae 10, 800 


The above costs cover direct training costs, including the salaries of civilian 
professors, maintenance and operation of physical plant, pay and allowances of 
military instruetional and other overhead staff, costs to other bureaus and agencies, 
ind travel costs of students and staff in reporting to the school. Only part of 
these costs are financed by the ‘“‘Navy personnel, general expenses’’ appropriation. 

In addition to any other obligations, officers assigned to postgraduate education 
are required to serve not less than 2 years on active duty after completion of 
instruction for each year of education, 


CIVILIAN TURNOVER RATE—NAVY 


Mr. Forp. The Secretary mentioned your naval civilian turnover 
rate was below the industrial rate and the Government average. 
What is it? He did not mention the figure. 

How do you arrive at the fact that it is better than is the case for 
both Government and outs de industry? 

Admiral Bearpstey. I believe that is normally computed on a 
basis of a _ in percentage per month. I think the Navy is around 
| percent or 1.5 percent a month compared to a higher percentage for 
the others. 

I will put the exact figures in the record. 

Mr. Forp. Will you ‘also put in the precise justification for his 
Statement in that regard? 

Admiral Brarps.ey. Yes, sir. 
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(The information follows: ) 


CiviLiAN TURNOVER RATE 


Statistical data 


























| 
| Department of the Federal Manufacturing 
| Navy | industries ! 
Period | rN er eo 
Accession | Separation Accession | Separation | Accession | Separation 
| rate rate rate 
Fiscal year 1958.....__________| 11.5 | 18.8 | 21.0 | 22.0 32.9 4720 
Monthly average----...--..-- 1.0 | 1.6 | 1.8 | 1.8 2.7 3.9 
Calendar year 1958_........-_- 13.8 | 15. 0 21.2 | 19. 6 36. 1 42.6 
Monthly average - - 1.2} 2 1.8 1.6 3.0 3.6 


' Source: Civil Service Commission, Federal Employment Statistics Bulletin. 


Factors contributing to the Department of the Navy’s success in holding turn. 
over at a relatively low level. 

1. Good management-employee relationships including top management inter- 
est in the personnel program. 

2. Good progressive supervisory practices. These have been evidenced by the 
continued low absenteeism rate and in the administration of employee discipline. 

3. Increased attention to the application of organizational principles which has 
resulted in a better understanding of the needs and responsibilities of both manage- 
ment and employees. 

4. Increased emphasis on proper utilization of personnel. 

5. Broader opportunities for civilian employees through provision for effective 
implementation and administration of civilian career planning in the Department 
of the Navy. 

6. Continued progressive administration of oversea personnel, such as estab- 
lishing a personnel system for schoolteachers in oversea areas. 


SUMMER MONTHS’ AIR RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I am really pleased to see that this summer months 
Air Reserve training program is being initiated. I gather it is being 
initiated; but when do you expect to start actual implementation of 
the program? 

Admiral Smirx. Mr. Ford, I have information that it will start 
July 1. I would like to make a comment here. 

The portion of the Secretary’s testimony on civilian personnel is 
not in my particular jurisdiction. 

Mr. Forp. It is not? 

You will get the facts for me? 

Admiral BEarpsLey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. July 1, 1959, you are starting SMART? 

Admiral Brarpsitrey. About June 15, 1959, if it is approved, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is quite a change in the attitude of the three mili- 
tary services from what they testified on various occasions before the 
House Committee on Armed Services, as to the practicality of sub- 
mitting a 3-month training program; is it not? 

Admiral Smit. Yes, sir. This is a departure from the Navy’s point 
of view and it has been occasioned by the fact that the Naval Aviation 
Reserve program has a particular kind of a problem. They want to 
acquire young men from the local community. It is quite different 
from our taking the man to sea for 2 years and wherever he happens 
to be assigned thereafter which falls within some aspect of the surface 
program. For naval aviation we would like to have the young met 
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from right around the community adjacent to the Naval Air Reserve 
fields. a 
Mr. Forp. If you get approval, how many will participate in 1959? 
Admiral Smiru. It will be limited to about 1,500 in that year. 


INCENTIVE PAY 


Mr. Forp. Would you turn to page 40 of your justification book? 
There you are talking about ‘Pay and allowances, incentive pay,” and 
then dropping down to the line entitled, “Captain” it shows that in 
fiscal 1959 you will have 906 receiving this incentive pay and in fiscal 
1960 you anticipate it will go up to 982. 

| had the impression that there was a dropoff anticipated in older 
people participating in active flight operations. 

In fact, I recall the Assistant Secre tary of Defense saying that there 
was a gradual weeding out process of older people who were not ex- 
pected to return to combat in the aviation field. 

This seems to be counter to that trend. 

Admiral Smiru. No, sir; there is a net reduction in the officer 
category of about 1,000. 

Mr. Forp. I notice that, but that falls primarily in the category of 
lieutenant, junior grade, which is also contrary to what the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense said about this area. 

In fact, there is about a 1,500 dropoff there. 

Admiral Smirx. That is actually what he is referring to. Those 
younger officers filling the combat aircraft seats. 

Mr. FLoop. Wait a minute. You did not understand the question. 

Mr. Forp. Let me just point out these figures again. 

Under “‘Captain”’ in fiscal year 1959 the book says you are going to 
have 906. 

Admiral Smitu. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. In 1960 you expect 982 and then if you drop down to the 
next line ‘“‘Commander, 1959,”’ you expect to have 3,032 and under 
1960, in the “Commander” category, you are going to have 3,161. 
That is an increase of 130-some people. 

That seems to be counter to the trend that the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense told us was taking place. 

What makes it appear more unusual is the fact that you go down to 
the lieutenant junior grade level in fiscal 1959 and you expect to have 
5,050 in this category receiving incentive pay for aviation. 

In 1960 that number drops to 3,652. 

Admiral Samira. We are actually in a phase of reducing the training 
line in naval aviation. On these two senior grades you speak of, Mr. 
Ford, these officers are still filling naval aviation billets. It is due to 
the fact that the bulk of the officers are growing a little older and 
achieving higher ranks, but still filling naval aviation billets. 

Mr. Forp. There are more top aviation billets here, even though the 
number down below is less? 

Admiral Smitru. Proportionately, yes. 

Mr. Forp. Is that good grade ‘structure? That fact really struck 
me as most unusual and I do not understand it yet. 

Admiral Smiru. It is simply a growth of the body of officers who 
are occupying these spots, doing these duties, and their promotions. 
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As a matter of fact, it is rather significant that such proportions of 
them are being promoted. 

Mr. Manon. Let us have a statement from the captain there about 
that. 

Captain BarLEoN. May I remain seated? 

Mr. Manon. Please. 

Captian Barron. I testified before this committee 5 or 6 vears ago 
on the same subject when IJ was aviation plans and policy officer in 
the Pentagon. In those days, aviation was a relatively small segment 
of the Navy, but it was increasing in importance and size. 

The ratio of the number of aviators to the number of surface officers, 
nonaviators, was then about 30 percent to 70 percent, and was build- 
ing up slowly. 

Since I have returned to Washington, I find the number is now 
approaching 50-50. In the old days in the senior grades, there were 
very few aviators because those aviators started flying years before 
when there were very few planes. With the passage of time and 
with the naval air arm becoming a predominant striking force in the 
Navy, more and more officers have gone up into the more senior 
ranks. 

The reduction in total numbers here from the 20,732 down to the 
19,896 of officers getting incentive pay is due basically to the reduction 
in the size of the Navy and the total reduction in the total number of 
officers. 

The number of officers in rank is due to selection processes where 
these officers become a little higher in grade with the passing of time. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Ford, that explains their position, but it does not 
explain the Assistant Secretary of Defense’s position. 

Mr. Forp. That is what confused me. Not more than 2 or 3 days 
ago we heard a little different story. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes clear what you say is so, but it does not 
make clear what the Secretary of Defense says is so. That is your 
story, of course. 

Mr. Forp. May we turn to page 42 of the justifications and again 
relating to our discussion this morning about proficiency pay, you 
have a number of officers listed here who receive incentive pay for 
specific, unusual assignments. 

For example, let us take the duty as a low-pressure chamber and 
inside observer. 

Do they only get that pay while they are serving in that capacity 
or do they always have that assignment? 

Admiral Smirru. They draw it only at that rate while they are as- 
signed to such hazardous duties. 

Mr. Forp. Would that be true in all of these categories listed here? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir; all the same. 

Mr. Forp. Would these men normally be on that assignment most 
of their time in the Navy? 

Admiral Smiru. No, sir. These are fairly limited periods of duty. 
I do not think we would want to assign that kind of hazardous duty, 
which might be injurious to the physical well-being, for a long period 
of time. 

As a matter of fact, the Secretary of Navy approves each of these 
individuals, approves their entering into hazardous duty. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any reason why people in this category should 
be treated any differently on the added pay than the people we were 
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discussing this morning? That is, where we were saying that if a 
person is assigned a job he becomes proficient, he gets extra pay, he is 
assigned to a different job not related to the position he held where 
he got the added pay, and, as I recall, you said that person would 
continue to get that added pay. 

What is the difference between that situation and this situation? 

Admiral Smitu. Speaking first of these officers, the duty is for per- 
haps a series of experiments. It is not a continued or protracted kind 
of duty. 

PROFICIENCY PAY 


As to the proficiency pay, Mr. Ford, that I addressed myself to 
this morning, I have checked during the noon hour and we have no 
one in that category at the moment. ‘To be a little more specific, 
we found after we had processed the examinations for the proficiency 
pay and made the selections, that a little over a hundred persons 
were in billets not requiring their rate. 

Under present regulations, they could not draw the pay. They 
have all been moved, as nearly as possible, into billets which do 
require their specialties. 

(The testimony referred to will be found on page 324.) 

Mr. Forp. I think that is real good. 

Admiral Smirx. Further, I have not implemented or given anyone 
proficiency pay unless he is in his rate, although we anticipate the 
approval of Secretary of Defense for this action for fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. FLoop. Are they volunteers, these people? 

Admiral Smiru. They are all volunteers; yes, sir. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. Let us drop down to the next category, ‘‘Miscellaneous 
pay and allowances.” 

The first one here is lump-sum leave payment. 

Who gets that and why? 


LUMP-SUM LEAVE PAYMENT 


Admiral Smitu. An officer may accumulate, or a person in the 
naval service, may accumulate up to 60 days of accumulated leave. 
Let us say he has not been taking his 30 days annually. Upon retire- 
ment in such a case, an officer may draw up to 60 days’ worth of 
accumulated leave. 

Mr. Forp. Will you show how much has been paid out in fiscal 
year 1958, what you estimate in fiscal year 1959 for that program, and, 
inaddition, what you anticipate you will pay out in fiscal year 1960? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir; we will complete that information. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Lump-sum leave payments 





1958 1959 1960 
RII ii vies a sash ch « oc iced dag acade@iandmiiecucdecsatiaiensts SUL RIOO | SOCTROINCL 600 aan cae 
MN gee ec a ee na 31, 444, 000 28,117,000 | 28, 789, 000 
WRMMON ONDE of ci eek he cat. ddd Jdddoddtad ioe 28, 000 38, 000 | 25, 000 
WOM aL ocaslectésd ccs BA MOL 55 42, 962,000 | 37,865,000 | 41, 540, 000 


ha ccecireernseceestmechesninithcemeeneemechsinitbnisieentnahantieitipemn digi tiibclegtiils ihchunthccdilannrie lisesi instal tadiditipaierguiataityiaaatieanpenmitinimensissiitiapieibents 
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LUMP-SUM READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. Forp. Let us drop down to the next line, “Lump-sum read. 
justment benefits to servicemen.” 

Who gets those and why? 

Admiral Smirn. The Reserve officer who is on active duty and who 
is involuntarily released from active duty presently gets a readjust- 
ment payment of one-half of 1 month’s basic pay for each year 
served. 

Mr. Forp. On active duty? 

Admiral Smiru. Not more than a total of 2 years’ pay. 

Mr. Forp. Active duty? 

Admiral Smirx. Yes, sir; on active duty. 

Mr. Forp. How long? 

Admiral Smirx. Let me correct that. For a maximum of 9 months 
of basic pay. 

Mr. Forp. How long has that law been in effect? 

Admiral Smirx. I am informed, 1952, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Smiru. Let me get that accurately for the record. 

Mr. Fo p. At the same time would you show the same figure for 
1958 actusl, 1959 estimated, and 1960 estimated, for that program? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


REGULATIONS CoverInGc Lump-SuM READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


A member of a Reserve component who is involuntarily released from active 
duty having comrleted immediately prior to such release at least 5 years’ con- 
tinuous active duty, except for breaks in service of not more than 30 days, as 
either an officer, warrant officer, or enlisted person, is entitled to a lump-sum re- 
adjustment payment computed on the basis of one-half of 1 month’s basic pay 
in the grade in which he is serving at the time of release from active duty foreach 
year of active service ending at the close of the 18th year. 


Lump-sum readjustment payments 


Fiscal year 1958 | Fiseal year 1959 Fiseal year 1960 





| | oe 
|Num-| Rate! | Amount |Num-| Rate | Amount |Num-| Rate | Amount 





ber ber | ber 

ited tela epic ss accent acdsee seal iscsesiist nnectiantesh seek gia 

Captain. ____- __....| 45 | $4,336 | $195, 000 | abet |= sis 
Commander. aS 259 | 3,018 | 782,000 | 2 | $5,440 | $11,000 | 54 | $5,440 | $204,00 | 

Lieutenant commander- | 259 2, 331 604,000 | 19] 3,990 | 76,000 | 290 3,990 | 1, 157,000 

Lieutenant. -- -- --| 176 | 1,803 | 317,000 55 | 2,400 | 132,000 27 2, 400 65, 000 

Lieutenant (junior grade) - l 1, 229 | 1, 000 5 | co crnsaule Sie 

———a - — j———-| neem} ———_———— Oo a 

eR | 740 | 2,566 |1,899, 000 | 76 | 2,878 | 219,000 | 371 | 4,085 | 1, 516, 000 





1 Lower rate attributed primarily to the difference in pay scale which became effective June 1958. 


SEVERANCE PAY ON FAILURE OF PROMOTION 


Mr. Forp. What is the next one, severance pay on failure of pro- 
motion? Who gets that and why? 

Admiral Smirx. Under severance pay on failure of promotion, # 
lieutenant junior grade to lieutenant or a lieutenant commander. 
Such personnel, failing twice of selection, draw 2 months pay for each 
year of commissioned active service, not to exceed 2 years of total pay. 
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Mr. Forp. When was that law enacted? 

Admiral Smiru. That is a rather old one, 1947. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Let us have for the record the payments for fiscal year 
1958, estimated fiscal year 1959, and estimated for fiscal year 1960 
in this program. 

Would you also show for the record the average amount paid under 
that program per man? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Severance pay on failure of promotion 








Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 ! a Fiscal year 1960 
! 
2s : om apoese —-—+—_—— : i iedihabtaebe 
|Num-| Rate Amount |Num-| Rate } Amount ie wm Rate | Amount 
| ber | ber | ber | Wai 
eels rt 1 i - q a? > w. 5 ice | ‘ | ti 
Lieutenant 84 | $12,240 | $1,028,000 | 293 | $12,240 | $3,586,000 | 212 | $12,240 | $2, 595, 000 
Lieutenant (junior | | 
grade) 7 | 4,560 | 82, 000} 27) 4,560 | 123, 000 2 im 4, 560 9, 000 
4 paca Aisin -|_—_— ah eins RA ie ientes 
Total. | 91 ll, 648° | 1, 060, ‘000 } 320} 11,592] 3, 709, 000 | 214 ore 12, >, 168 2, 604, 000 
| | | | 


! Personnel are separated from the service during the month of June under this program; therefore, no 
payments have been made in fiscal year 1959 to date. The maximum paid is $12,240. 


Mr. Forp. That will cover fiscal year 1958 and what you have paid 
in fiscal year 1959, so far? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Will you yield? 

Mr. Foxrp. Surely. 

Mr. Manon. Admiral Smith, in the book of justifications on page 
42 to which Mr. Ford has called your attention, on the last line you 
say that among other things, 214, $12,168. That means to me that 
214 people will get on the average $12,168. 

Admiral Smitu. That is correct. Most of them will be lieutenants. 
It is only rarely a junior lieutenant fails of selection. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the maximum pay in this? If this 
is the average and most of them are lower than this, there has to be 
some pretty high ones or else you never could arrive at that figure 
as an average. 

Admiral Smiru. The maximum appears to be very close to $13,000. 
I will correct that for the record. 

(The matter referred to is: The maximum paid is $12,240.) 

Mr. Manon. I do not see how the maximum could be close to 
$13,000. The average would be $12,000, especially since they were 
in the lower grades. 

Admiral Smit. That would only be lowered by the lieutenant 
junior grades failing of selection to lieutenant, whereas the major 
number of these officers would be failing of selection to lieutenant 
commanders. 

Mr. Forp. Could you take for the record, the last full year where 
you would have actual cases, and show how many were let out under 
this program = 7 ? 

Admiral Smirnu. Yes, sir. 


38181—59—pt. 3——26 
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Mr. Forp. And what the average payment was in each rank? 
Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is included in table on p, 399.) 


DISABILITY SEVERANCE PAY 


Mr. Forp. Let us turn to the next item, disability severance pay, 
Who gets that and why? 

Admiral Smiru. This is the average rate for the disability severance 
of officers who do not get retirement. 

Mr. Forp. Do they get disability benefits under retirement? 

| assume these people are released because they are disabled while 
on active duty. Do they get severance pay in addition? 

Admiral Smiru. They get severance pay, but no retirement pay, 
As to hospitalization benefits, | think you inquired, they would be 
entitled to such as obtainable under the Veterans’ Administration, 
They get income tax deduction for the percentage of their disability, 
of course. 

Mr. Forp. Do the people in this category get disability retirement 
for the rest of their lives? 

Admiral Smiru. No, sir. Disability severance pay is not given to 
an officer who would otherwise be retired. 

Mr. Forp. For disability reasons? 

Admiral Smirn. That is right, for disability reasons. 

Mr. Forp. Let me ask you this: An officer is disabled in active duty 
in the course of his duty and he gets disability benefits, but if someone 
goes out and gets drunk and gets in an automobile accident, which 
is his own fault, and as a consequence is unable to carry on his duties 
as a naval officer, does he then get this disability severance pay? 

Admiral Smrru. In any case of death or disability resulting from an 
accident, there has to be a finding by a board that disability was “not 
due to own misconduct” before benefits accrue. 

Mr. Forp. The person who is injured on duty, not as a result of his 
own misconduct, he gets disability benefits under the existing law for 
the rest of his life or as long as he is disabled? 

Admiral Smita. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. He does not get this disability severance pay? 

Admiral Smita. He would if he is not otherwise entitled to retire- 
ment. 

This is severance of a younger officer who has not accumulated years 
of service to entitle him to retirement. 

Mr. Forp. I am not clear about that. I think that the record 
ought to be made clear on that point. 

Admiral Smita. I have found a full description of it now, sir. 

Retirement for disability is authorized upon proper medical findings that the 
individual is no longer fit to perform military service. There is no minimum- 
service requirement for disability retirement if the disability is service connected 
and is more than 30 percent. If the disability is adjudged to be of temporary 
nature, the individual may be placed on the “temporary retired list’’ and retained 
thereon for not more than 5 years. After 5 years, the individual may be per- 
manently retired, discharged, or returned to duty, depending on the circum- 
stances. Those who do not qualify for retirement, but who are physically unfit 
for active service may receive lump-sum severance pay at the rate of 2 months 
pay for each year of active service (not to exceed 2 years’ pay). 
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Mr. Forp. If an officer comes out of Annapolis and the first month 
he is on active duty he is disabled in the course of his duties, does he 
not qualify for long-term disability benefits? How long does he have 
to serve to qualify? 

Admiral Smita. Not unless his disability is more than 30 percent, 
as | just read. 

Mr. Forp. The criteria is 30 percent? 

Admiral Smitu. Yes, sir; but if his disability is less than 30 percent, 
and he is not returned to duty, then he is entitled to severance pay. 

Mr. Forp. This leads to another question in your shop. 

Supposing that he gets this disability severance pay because he is 
not more than 30 percent disabled, and then he goes to the Veterans’ 
Administration and qualifies for service-connected disability. He is 
getting it both ways, is he not? They do not have any restriction on 
30 percent. 

Admiral Smiru. I do not know the answer to that. 

Mr. Forp. I know you do not, but it would be interesting to have 
something for the record on that. 

Admiral Brarps.ey. I think it is completely coordinated. The 
criteria is that set up by the Veterans’ Administration. We had 
different criteria and then the services were brought together within 
the Veterans’ Administration criteria for disability. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Please clarify that for the record. 

Admiral Suitn. All right, sir. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


DisaBILITY SEVERANCE PAY AND SUBSEQUENT ENTITLEMENT TO VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION COMPENSATION 
Title 10, United States Code, section 1212(c) provides that the amount of dis- 
ability severance pay received shall be deducted from any compensation for the 
same disability to which the former member of the Armed Forces or his dependents 
become entitled under any law administered by the Veterans’ Administration. 


SPECIAL ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. What are the special allowances in the next category? 

You do not have any numbers, rates, but you simply say it is 
going to cost $13,000. 

Admiral Smiru. The rates are different and the amounts are for the 
Director of Naval Intelligence, special sum of $5,200; Superintendent 
of the Naval Academy, the same; President of the Naval War College, 
$1,000; Commandant of Midshipmen, $800; Superintendent of the 
Post Graduate School at Monterey, $400. 

Mr. Forp. That totals $13,000? 

Admiral Smiru. About $13,000; actually $12,600. 

Mr. Forp. Your employer’s contribution to social security will go 
up because Congress increased the contribution by the employer. 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. ° 

Mr. Forp. Will military personnel make their contribution just as 
any other employee? 

Admiral Smiru. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. Turn to pages 45 and 46. You talk about enlisted 
personnel, basic pay and allowances. Under the listing on page 45 
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you have pay grade E-9. In fiscal 1959 you state, on page 45, that 
you will have 110; on page 46 you say you will have 97. 

Then in 1960 you estimate in pay grade E-9 you will have 489: op 
page 46 you say you will have 417. 

The next line, E—-8, shows even a greater disparity. How do yoy 
account for that? 

Admiral Sairu. The larger number on page 45 shows simply the 
basic pay and allowances. 

On page 46 the lesser number shows the additional amounts of 
money paid to some of those same people who have dependents and 
get that amount. 

Admiral Ensry. Thirteen bachelors. 

Admiral Smita. We don’t know the exact ratio there, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Do you have people under your pay grade E-9 and E-8 
who also get proficiency pay? 

Admiral Smirn. The E-8’s and E-9’s at this time do not. 

Mr. Forp. Those are new pay rates? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Now much difference is there in their basic pay? The 
record shows that in E-7 he gets $3,885 and E-9 gets $4,960. There is 
a difference of some $1,000. 

How many of those E-9’s do you expect will get proficiency pay in 
fiscal 1960? 

Admiral Smiru. None, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Not contemplated in the case of any E-8 or E-9? 

Admiral Smirn. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Turn to page 49 of the justifications. Under reenlist- 
ment bonus you show you are going to have a better reenlistment rate 
in 1960 than in 1959. Yet according to the figures there the rate is 
going down although the number is going up. 

How do you explain that? 

Admiral Smiru. As you pointed out, although we have said the 
rates will be the same, these are actually greater numbers. The 
rates apply to a greater number of those eligible to reenlist. 

As to the rate of pay decreasing, that is a factor of more of the junior 
pay grades reenlisting than the senior grades. 

Mr. Forp. Last year you said career people would reenlist at 2 rate 
of 90 percent. 1 think you said this afternoon it would be 97 percent. 

Admiral Smita. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is for fiscal 1960? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would that not tend to indicate that your rate would 
be higher in 1960 than in 1959? 

Admiral Smirn. They get less money for each successive renlist- 
ment. 

Mr. Forp. I thought it was more. 

Admiral Smiru. They get less. 

Mr. Forp. You mean to tell me that a first termer gets more 
money for reenlisting than a man who has been on for 16 years? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir; if he is the same rate. That is where you 
want to catch them. They then will stay in if they get through the 
second reenlistment. 
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RECORD OF REENLISTMENT RATE BY YEARS 


Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record a listing of the reenlistment 
rate by years or whatever means you show it? 

Admiral SmrrH. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


REENLISTMENT Bonus 


Title 37, United States Code, section 238, authorizes payments to enlisted 
members reenlisting in the Regular Navy on or after July 16, 1954, within 90 
days after date of last discharge or release from active duty. 

Pay able in lump sum computed by multiplying number of years for which 
member reenlists by: 

1. Amount equal to 1 month’s basic pay to which entitled on date of last 
discharge or release from active duty for first reenlistment. 

Amount equal to two-thirds, one-third, or one-sixth of 1 month’s basic 
pay to which entitled on date of last discharge or release from active duty 
for second, third, or fourth and subsequent reenlistments, respectively. 

Cumulative amount which may be paid for first and subsequent reenlistments 
may not exceed $2,000. Bonus will not be paid for that portion of a reenlistment 
that will extend over a period of 20 vears, active Federal service. 


Fiscal year Number | Rate Amount 


oa a sited SS 
1958 eet = 41, 737 | $898 | $37, 475, 000 
1959 se cece a eetoe 36, 589 | 935 34, 211, 000 
1960... aad at hes = areas. : 2, 553 896 38, 139, 000 





Mr. Forp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, ge sntlemen. 

Admiral Smrra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. We will hear the Marine Corps in the morning at 10 
o'clock. 
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Fripay, FEBRUARY 27, 1959, 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 
WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. D. M. WELLER, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-} 
MAJ. GEN. A. SHAPLEY, USMC, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF RESERVE 
BRIG. GEN. F. L. WIESEMAN, USMC, FISCAL DIRECTOR 
COL. M. P. RYAN, USMC, PLANS AND POLICY BRANCH, G-1 
COL. GEORGE E. DOOLEY, USMC, DIVISION OF AVIATION, HEAD. 
QUARTERS 
LT. COL. JAMES T. KISGEN, USMC, HEAD, OPERATIONS SECTION 
G-3 
Minirary PrersonneL, Marine Corps 





Program and financing 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate 


| 
t 
| 1960 estimate 
| 


Program by activities: 





Direct obligations | | 
1. Pay and allowances_ cece Sar ile, .--| $524, 093, 411 $544, 242,000 | $528, 757,000 
2. Subsistence in kind 4 43, 277, 217 47, 757, 000 } 45, 075, 000 
3, Movements, permanent change of station_- ‘ | $2,810, 028 39, 412, 000 | 37, 012, 000 
4. Otber costs Se ee Sd gel Se eee 619, 124 | 885, OOO 1, 056, 000 
= : aie 
Total direct obligations_____-__-- _.---------| 600,799, 780 | 632,296,000 | 611, 900, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | | 
1. Pay and allowances See | ie Se 163, 589 200, 000 200, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind : c Pi reetias 5, 890, 959 | 6, 376, 000 | 5, 450, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station. ___...--- 14, 001 | 150, 000 | 150, 000 
ae I oe a cena Tere ee ee cae ee teen ida 
ee | adapacag 
otal reimbursable obligations. ............._..-- 6, 068, 549 | 6, 726, 000 | 6, 800, 000 
Potal obligations..............-.-..-..-...-.-.---| 606, 868, 329 | 639, 022, 000 618, 700, 000 
Financing: 
Uncbligated balance transferred from ‘‘ Marine Corps stock 
fund” (72 Stat. 717, 1960 Appropriation Act) _.....-...---]..........----| —25, 000, 000 —15, 000, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from 
Other accounts___.....- Lemknoddctivneeeweccsesas) “= SOG | 4208 08 —6, 470, 000 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 7601) ..----.---------- —1, 549, 522 | —342, 000 —330, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available (expiring for obli- 
DU Sain ccacatudambaesscoess eS =a | 8, 649,220 | 28,396,000 |..---------.-. 
Bl cenenpssenaeeeaasieaseemetsneassatans fl ateemepuninsibannespncanepeanessainasnasty éacasendineinenananinentgiil 
New obligational authority_............-..._...---.-_| 609, 449, 000 635, 692, 000 | 596, 900, 000 
& ec aeee mislicceaeecan acne 
~ === | |. 
New obligational authority: | 
eI 1S) Se ne ae cacescckbctenaicesccassecs 000,000,000 1 G35; 002000 596, 900, 000 
Transferred to— 
=i.p. oeeentins eateinie” (71 Stet. 499)... 7,000, 000 1 co ee 
“Emergency fund”’ (71 Stat. 313)_...................-- 18, 551, 000 [oo occa nfo nnwncncseenae 
Appropriation A ci i ao 609, 449, 000 635, 692, 000 596, 900, 000 
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1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Direct obligations | 
01 Personal services: Military. - - . | $509, 715,911 | $535, 237, 000 $520, 496, 000 
02 Travel 22, 952, 028 26, 669, COO 25, 195, 000 
03 Transportation of things £ 8, 725, 000 | 11, 094, 000 | 10, 272, 000 
07 Other contractual services J 890, 590 2, 182, 000 | 2, 055, 000 
] 08 Supplies and materials 42, 445, 033 45, 992, 000 43, 365, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 8, 203, 601 2, 388, 000 | 728, 000 
VE 14 Interest 93, 617 150, 000 150, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments » . } 7, 774, 000 8, 593, 000 9, 639, 000 
Total direct obligations. F 600, 799, 780 632, 296, 000 611, 900, 000 
} = 
D- Reimbursable obligations: } 
01 Personal services: Military--- 163, 589 | 200, 000 200, 000 
02 Travel | 14, 001 150, 000 | 150, 000 
N 08 Supplies and materials_. kek i 5, 890, 959 6, 376, 000 6, 450, 000 
< 
Total reimbursable obligations_- | 6, 068, 549 | 6, 726, 000 | 6, 809, 000 
rotal obligations_--- ; 606, $68, 329 | 639, 022, 000 618, 700, 000 
ee a, Pm ee ihe ’ ce ' : 
— | RESERVE PERSONNEL, Marine Corps 
Ee || Program and financing 
' 
= — ~ - 7 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
DOU i — nan 
DOO } | 
my) Program by vitir 
vi) Direet obligations | 
1. Reserve personnel rhe $21,471,786 | $22, 703,000 | $23, 156, 000 
tT 2. Reserve officer candidates..............-.. ile 935, 920 1,057, 000 | 1, 144, 000 
| | | 
lotal, direct obligations ‘ aia'a euwiie 22, 407, 706 23, 760, 000 | 24, 3 () 
KK) | 
0) Reimbursable obligations | 
0 1, Reserve personnel soles owes ote 1, 514, 626 | 641, 000 | 532, 000 
J 2. Reserve officer candidates. : 8, 813 | | 
0 Total, reimbursable obligations - -.........----- 1, 523, 439 641, 000 | 532, 000 
Mm | Total, obligations. _.- nt a sainegied ruta 23,931,145 | 24, 401, 000 | 24, 832, 000 
| Financing 
Advances and reimbursements from | 
00 pa vecounts ’ tesa astci ssApaiael —1, 206, 958 —561, 000 | —452, 000 
} on-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 7 7601) 3i6, 481 —80, 000 | 80, 000 
0K) Unc heats ‘d balance no longer available (e xpiring for ob- | 
oo | ligation) deg Cas > TR Oe be Pere jet mall 201, 294 fh as | ae aes 
New obligational authority. ......_---.------ 22, 609, 000 | 24, 300, 000 
0 | New obligational authority: 
Appropriation at Sei . aan 23, 309, 000 23, 760, 000 | 24, 300, 000 
Transferred to ‘‘U.S. scientific satellite’ (71 Stat. 428)_.._- —700, 000 | 
Lu - - | = 
Appropriation (adjusted) Libba midi atten ‘ sich 22, 609,000 | 23,760,000 24, 300, 000 
' ' 
. Odject classification 


___ asian sn = ~ sini siiieeiainaeliea ‘ " oceiiititiiiuas — — 


1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


01 Personal services: Military. Dees Ss : $16, 049, 550 | $16,876,000 | $16, 967, 000 
02 Travel__ ; Bicecsesiaste | 3,553, 3, 310, 900 | 3, 225, 000 
07 Other contractual services ti : 30, 84 40, 000 | 40, 000 





| 
| 
Direct obligations: 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 








08 Supplies and materials. --- a 2, 624, ¢ 3, 355, 100 | 3, 866, 000 

12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims ee 22, 2, 000 | 22, 000 

15 Taxes and assessments... RS een tia 127, 6% 156, 000 180, 000 
Total direct obligations. _.....-- : ‘ on F 22, 407,706 | 23, 760, 000 | 24, 300, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: 

7 Supplies and materials..<....<<ann<s<ccccscecse ay 1, 523, 439 | 641, 000 532, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations bi ee iat 1, 523, 439 | 641, 000 532, 000 

Total obligations ted a Pare eae 23, 931, 145 24, 401, 000 | 24, 832, 000 

! | ' 


a a eee 
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Mr. Anprews. The committee will be in order. 
We shall take up this morning Military Personnel, Marine Corps 
and Reserve personnel, Marine Corps. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


The justifications for both of these appropriations will be inserted 
in the record at this point. 
(The justifications follow:) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


1. Pay and allowances.—This provides for the pay and allowances of military 
personne! on full time active duty. The estimate for 1959 provides for an end 
strength 25,000 below the strength for which funds were provided in the appro- 
priation act. 

Provision is made for amounts otherwise available as quarters allowance to be 
paid (1) in an estimated amount of $0.3 million in 1959 and $1.4 million in 1960 
to the revolving fund for ‘‘Acquisition, rehabilitation, and rental of Wherry Act 
housing,’”’ and (2) as mortgage payments on Capehart housing. 

In addition, provision is made for payment for a one- and two-step proficiency 
advancement to selected enlisted personnel in critical skill areas and for the Gov- 
ernment’s contribution to the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
under the Servicemen’s and Veteran’s Survivor Benefits Act. It also provides 
for purchase of individual clothing for initial issue to enlisted personnel and 
payment of clothing maintenance allowances. 

2. Subsistence in kind.—This provides for the purchase of food supplies for 
issue as rations to enlisted personnel, including emergency rations, flight rations, 
and operational rations. 

3. Movements, permanent change of station.—This provides for permanent change 
of station travel for individuals and groups of military personnel and their depend- 
ents, including dislocation and separation travel allowances, and for temporary 
and nontemporary storage of household effects in commercial facilities, transpor- 
tation of personal property, and necessary packing and crating of household effects. 
Payment for travel services furnished by the Military Sea Transportation Service 
and by Military Air Transport Service is also included. 

4. Other costs.—This provides for expenses of apprehension and delivery of 
deserters, absentees, escaped military prisoners, and marines absent without 
leave, including payment of rewards (not to exceed $25 in any one case), costs 
of confinement of military prisoners in nonmilitary facilities, payment of interest 
on deposits, payment of death gratuities to beneficiaries of military personnel, 
and payment of premiums on servicemen’s mortgage insurance. 

The number of Marine Corps personnel provided for is shown in the following 
table: 











Average number | Year-end number 
| 1958 | 1950 | 1960 | 1958 | 1959 1960 
| actual | estimate | estimate | actual | estimate | estimate 
sasineeertti <i siete inchs etstitiniticiacaeemat ies heceninasnicahacnial aiiiatniaiaiaagieciaaE emma 
| 
EE 16, 692 16, 325 16, 396 | 16, 741 | 16, 200 16, 200 
ING a | 177, 136 | 169, 109 | 158, 456 172, 754 | 158, 800 158, 530 
PE aakibigdievincesnincend 0 0 | 158 0 | 0 270 
ee -----| 193,828 | 185, 434 175, 000 189, 495 | 175, 000 175, 000 
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Appropriation introduction 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
Total direct obligations. .......-.-- __u.-----.--------.-} $600, 799, 780 | $632, 296,000 | $611, 900, 000 
Net adjustments. --- i emee ate 8, 649, 220 28, 396, 000 0 
Appropriation or estimate __.....-.....---- -.--| 609,449,000 | 660,692,000 | 611, 900, 000 


—— 


The major purpose of the appropriation ‘‘Military personnel, Marine Corps’’ 
is to provide for the pay and allowances, subsistence in kind, movements, and 
other military personnel costs, as authorized by law and regulation, for marines 
on active duty with the regular establishment. 

The personnel programs for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 are summarized 
on the following table: 


| 1958 | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
actual | 
| 











oe | : | | 
|Man-year| Begin | End Average Begin | End Average 
average | j | 
Sa ihlcitsiesincisiat tanita tadiaall a ee = = ssintiniicadiels 1 leas 
| 
Officer... | 16,692] 16,741] 16,200] 16,325] 16,200] 16,200] 16, 396 
Enlisted | 177,136 | 172,754 | 158,800 | 169,109 | 158,800 | 158,530 | 158, 456 
Cadets. 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 270 148 
_ — — — | = eeeee| queen oa qu SD 
Total .....-| 193, 828 | 189, 495 | 175,000 | 185, 434 | 175,000 | 175,000 | 175, 000 
} | ' | 





The 1960 estimate totals $611,900,000. This is a decrease of $20,396,000 from 
the fiscal year 1959 latest revised requirements and is principally attributable to 
the effects of the declining strength. 

Report on program administration 

Six hundred thirty million dollars was appropriated for this appropriation 
in fiseal year 1958 based on an end strength of 200,000. 

Early in the fiscal year, the manpower program was promulgated by the 
Department of Defense directing the Marine Corps to achieve an end strength 
of 190,000 by December 31 and an end fiscal year strength of 188,000. As a 
result of the reduced strength, along with other adjustments, $20,551,000 of the 
total appropriated was not required and subsequently transferred as follows: 
$13,551,000 to “Emergency fund, DOD” and S87 million to ‘U.S. scientific 
satellite.’ Late in the fiscal vear, the military pay legislation increased the 
planned obligations by $2,800,000. However, this amount was absorbed within 
the total fund availability by savings elsewhere and the final net obligations for 
the fiscal year totaled $600,799,780. 

The manpower program for fiscal year 1959 is predicated upon a further reduc- 
tion in strength to reflect an end strength of 175,000. However, early in the 
first quarter, the Mideast and Far East crises resulted in additional deployments 
and operational commitments for Marine forees. In order to prevent reductions 
in the combat capability and readiness of these forces, the Marine Corps was 
authorized to maintain a strength of 190,000 during the first 5 months of fiscal 
year 1959. Under this revised plan, together with other adjustments, obligations 
for fiscal year 1959 are estimated at $632,296,000. 

Major program and funding considerations in fiscal year 1960 

The appropriation ‘Military personnel, Marine Corps’’ provides the funds 
required to support the manpower program for fiscal year 1960, based upon a 
begin strength of 175,000 and an end strength of 175,000 marines with a resulting 
man-year average of 175,000. 

In fiseal year 1960, the Marine Corps must perform the following major statu- 
tory missions: 

(a) Provide Fleet Marine Forces of combined arms, both ground and air, 
for service with the fleet in the seizure or defense of advanced naval bases 
and the conduct of such land operations as may be essential in the prosecution 
of a naval campaign. 
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(b) Provide the detachments required on combatant vessels of the fleet, 


(c) Provide the security detachments necessary for the protection of nayg 
stations and bases, certain Atomic Energy Commission and Armed Fore« 
special weapons project sites, foreign service establishments of the Stat 
Department, and the headquarters of the National Security Agency. 

(d) Provide the personnel necessary to develop, in coordination with th 
Army and Air Force, those phases of amphibious operations pertaining t 
the tactics, techniques, and equipment used by landing forces. 

(e) Perform such other duties as the President may direct. 

(f) Provide the mobilization base necessary for the expansion of th 
Marine Corps to meet the needs of war in accordance with integrated join: 


mobilization plans 


The strength directed for fiscal year 1960 requires the imposition of ver 
stringent manning levels in all Marine Corps activities, and in particular, upo 
Fleet Marine Force aviation, combat support, and logistics units. 


Marine Corps personnel distribution (planned) 


Operating forces... -- el 


Fleet Marine Force 
Security forces 
Navy- 
State Department__} 
National Security | 
Agency. 
Special activities-_- 
Marines afioat_- se 





Training base_- 


DROUIN <4. cudbhosndoumal 
BONGO 6. nice ccccec: | 
Overhead ; aciiasil 
Reserve training pro- | 
gram....... 


Supporting base - - - 
’ 
— Supply establishment 
Base service and ad- | 
ministration 
Joint and liaison with | 
other services - 


Transients, 
prisoners... 


patients, and | 


Total, USMC... 


Fiscal year 1958 


Begin 


Officer | En- 
| listed 


7,904 |107, 575 
7,179 | 91,940 


461 | 12,953 
(448) | (12, 003) 


(8)| (795) | 
(5)} (155) 
264 | 2,682 | 


4,527 | 42,741 | 





| 
ace 
1, 669 11, 659 | 
2,196 | 14, 603 | 
662 | 4,308 | 


2,710 | 19, 032 
370 | 3,920 
1,795 | 14, 


503 


545 | 


609 
2, 293 14,079 | 
17, 434 |183, 427 | 


End! | 


| Officer 


Officer | En- | 
listed | 


7,852 |108, 110 | 


| 92, 834 





501 | 12, 886 
(454) | (11, 749) 
(6) (725) | 
(11) (265) 
(30) (147) 
247 | 2,390 
4,365 | 34, 2 ; 
£23) ee 
1, 760 | 10, 
1, 995 3, & 
| 
610 | 3, 
2,618 | 18, 285 
313 | 3.618 
1,842 | 14,178 
463 | 49 | 
| 
1,096 | 11,850 | 


16,741 |172, 754 


j 


Fiscal year 1959, 


| 


end! 


| En- 
| listed | 
| } 
| 

| 
8, 314 |102, 789 | 


7,600 | 87,860 | 


1 End fiscal year planned figure represent subsequent year begin figures. 


8, 358 | 


7, 629 


462 | 12, 216 | 477 | 
(399) | (10, 640)| (399) 
(6) (742) | (6) | 
(10) (248) (10) 
(47) (586) (62) | 
252 | 713 252 
2 ~ 4.009 | 
a | 
1, 526 | 
1,918 | 
565 | 
2, 531 | 
305 | 3,511 | 305 | 

| 
1,696 | 12, 454 1, 696 | 
| ' 
530 444] 530 | 

} 
1,302 | 11,910 | 1,302 | 
16,200 |158, 800 | 16, 200 


| $2, 712 


.| 10,038 | 


158, 530 





| Fiscal year 1960, end! 


| Officer | En- | Mar 


listed | cads 


98, 013 


——| 


19, SRB ci. 
(10, 640) |........ 
742)| 


(248) | 











6, 380 





16, 409 |. 
ashi 
12, 454 


444 |. 


11, 889 | 





Statement relating appropriation estimates to current appropriation 


$609, 449, 000 


1958 appropriations (including supplementals) ___- 


1959 budget estimates 


1959 appropriation in annual act_ _ - 
Transferred from ‘Marine Corps stock 


fund” 


593, 606, 000 


_ 635, 692, 000 


660, 692, 000 


Total comparative new obligational authority for 1959_- —- 


Deductions: 


Reduction in personnel strength (man-years) - -- 


Addition: Expenses relating to apprehension and delivery of desert- 
ers, absentees, escaped military prisoners, and marines absent 


without leave____-_- 


Total estimate for 1960_ 


611, 900, 000 


25, 000, 000 


—_—_—_—— 


48, 912, 000 


120, 000 


—— 
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Analysis by activities 








Activity | 1959 | De Deductions | Additions 1960 

| 

‘ | 
Pay and allowances __......-- RL aeen Qo eee ere! $566, 154, 000 $37, 397, 000 0 $528, 757, 000 
2 REREONIOD 40 BIG 550) aenwn shoe humekaen 48, 711, 000 | 3, 636, 000 0 45, 075, 000 
3. Movements, permé anent en of station ---| 44, 891, 000 7, 879, 000 | 0 37, 012, 000 
SEE OPBURS 035k hc comeecabncton-cseane] 936, 000 | 0 | $120, 000 1, 056, 000 
Total e pdesbnedkeesesertananen --- 660, 692, 000 | 48, 912, 000 | 120, 000 61, 900, 000 





EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


For pay, allowances, individual clothing, subsistence, interest on deposits, 
gratuities, elething; permanent change of station travel (including all expenses 
thereof for organizational movements), expenses of temporary duty travel between 
permanent duty stations, and ¢ranspertation ef dependents; heuseheld effects 
ineluding sterage thereof}, and privately ewned autemebiles as authorized by 
law; for reetiar and reserve personnel on eetive dtity texeept these en aetive 
duty wdite tidersete resepre tented, £658,602, 000, ed, tt edditien, S25, 
$60;000 te be derived by transfer from the Marine Corps Steel Fund for members 
of the Marine Corps on active duty (except those undergoing reserve training), and 
expenses of apprehension and delivery of deserters, prisoners, and members absent 
without leave, including payment of rewards of not to exceed $25 in any one case, 
$596,900,090, and, in addition, $15,000,00U, to be derived by transfer from the 
Marine Corps stock fund. 

EXPLANATION 


These changes are designed to align the appropriation structure of the Depart- 
ment of Defense with established Department of Defense functional budget 
categories. 

The appropriation, ‘‘Military personnel, Marine Corps,” consists of four major 
activities. The following table presents a summary of obligatio: s for these major 
activities for the past, current, and budget years adjusted to a comparable base: 


Summary of obligations by budget activity 


Increase (+) 


or de- 
| crease (—), 
‘ Budget activity | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate} difference, 
1960 com- 
. pared with 
| 1959 
| 
1 | Pay and allowances... -............... | $524, 093,411 | $544, 242,000 | $528, 757,000 | - $15, 485, 000 
j 2 | Subsistence in kind ____- i 43, 277, 217 47, 757, 000 45, 075, 000 ~ 2, 682, 000 
3 | Movements, perm: nent change of | } 
| Station staan siete 810, aa 39, 412, 000 37,012, 000 | — 2, 400, 000 
4 | Other military person nel costs__-_--- 619, 885, ( 00 105 , 000 | +171, 000 
Tota] direct obligations_........| 600, “99, 780 632, 296, 000 611, £00,000 | —20, 306, 000 
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The 
Marine 
PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


This appropriation provides for pay and allowances, subsistence, clothing, and 
travel of Marine Corps reservists and Reserve officer candidates. The personnel 
program is summarized in the following table: 


__— 


Reserve 
Juni 
Seni 


Marine Corps Reserve personnel strength (in paid status) Number 


1957 actual | 1958 actual 1959 1960 
planned proposed 
End of year: 
CN ede i oeeer eon 6, 57 5, 403 4, 873 4, 873 
MEN Sc coun decseee Senmanmucs mak ieteinde vain 42, 460 42, 755 41, 255 42, "2 Sr 
4 Total di 
Net adj 


| 
| 


ee : ioe 49, 037 48, 158 


46, 128 | 47, 775 

Average: A 
Officers... -- aw inte aienems = sires bares , 521 5, 406 5, 162 

Enlisted a shined J 5; : 728 | 41, 992 41,318 b — 





47, 398 | 46, 480 The 
, is tO p 

as aut 

The program provides 48 paid drills for personnel assigned to ground combat going 
units or aviation squadrons, 24 paid drills for personnel assigned to staff groups propri 
and a 15-day active-duty training period for both. Other selected Ready reservists while 
receive active-duty training only. Estimated strengths by training category for The 
1960 are as follows: persor 


Paid days 
Paid of active | Beginning | Average Ending 
drills duty for | strength | strength strength 
training 





Officers , 316 oS 
Enlisted ’ , Officers 
Officers f 5 Enlist 
Enlisted 3 } Officers 
= = = Enliste 
Drill pay status, subtotal: Officers 
Officers 3, 67 3, 3, Enliste 
Enlisted ‘ : 9, 


7 





—- : s Office Tr 

‘ 4 ‘ Enliste 

Enlisted c ‘ - 2 Officer: 

2 Enliste 

Officer: 

Enliste 

Other paid status, subtotal: Officer: 

I ce ea | ; F 6Eniliste 
Enlisted 











4,873 
42, 902 


47, 775 


—_———$ 


Total paid status: 

















el 
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The Reserve officer candidate program provides junior officers for the Regular 
Marine Corps and its Reserve with average enrollment as summarized below: 











| 

| 1957, actual | 1958, actual |1959, planned |1960, proposed 

ae | 

Reserve officer: | | 
Junior course...-- 1, 472 2, 001 , 297 | 1,418 
Senior course... 835 | 882 | 994 | 1, 134 
Number commissioned--- 571 533 | 627 | 640 

1 { 


—_—_—_—_—_——SS Ss. EE. <n nn ::._—_—_—e 


Justification of estimates for fiscal year 1960—Appropriation introduction 





| 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


| 
1958 1959 





1960 
—— eit ne — ila i = citadel i aD Sis a 
| | 
eat MERE NURSE hon.) ei cecat, fcuk ogee ee | $22,407,706 | $23,760,000 | $24, 300, 000 
Net adjustments..............<.. Denes < WEEN NOE lnacicnnican ddeelndkeiaasmene 
———— - —— | ——_ —__—__ ~ 
Appropriation or estimate. _...---- i a ee | 93,309,000 | 23,760,000 | 24, 300, 000 
| 


The major purpose of the appropriation ‘‘Reserve personnel, Marine Corps’’ 
is to provide for pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence, gratuities, and travel, 
as authorized by law, for personnel of the Marine Corps Reserve while under- 
going Reserve training, or while performing drills or equivalent duty. The ap- 
propriation also provides for members of the Reserve officer-candidate programs 
while on active duty for training. 

The table presented below shows the highlights of the Marine Corps Reserve 
personnel plan for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960. 


| ' 
Paid | Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
Pay days of |__ 
groups | Drills | active | 











| | | 
duty for} Aver- | End | Aver- | End | Aver- | End 
| training} age | age | age | 
' 
aiieciasiac asia ae tito cai Rit =e - |— - 
Officers sieacielel Sk | 4x 15 | 3,874 3,849 | 3,623 | 3,316 3,316 | 3,316 
Enlisted ee pei se a 37, 193 | 38, 552 | 37,183 | 38,187 | 37,205) < 
Officer am .| B | 24 15 272 294 339 357 | 357 
Enlist a ee 37 40) 67 73 73 
OI ‘ (4) (4) 4, 416 4,143 3, 962 3,673 | 3,673 
BNNO cn scccwnen eae ee bce ....| 37, 230 | 38, 592 | 37,250 | 38, 260 | 37, 368 
ON i ete Dead f 41,376 | 42,735 | 41,212 | 41,933 | 41,041 | 42,811 
Officers. sede iret S| D 0 15 | 1,260} 1,260] 1,200] 1,200] 1,200] 1,200 
Enlisted an j ‘ 106 106 | 200 | 200 200 | 200 
Officers_- E 0) 30 |. a sl be ree: 
Enlisted a : . 5 619 619 225 225 | 375 375 
Officers. Pe sear } 0 9O-180 |... - Se ot tee 
ted - ; 5 - 4, 037 3, 438 3, 643 2, 570 3, 691 3, 189 
flicer aoe 2 2 5, 406 5,403 | 5,162 4,873 | 4,873] 4,873 
Enlisted | .| 41,992 | 42,755 | 41,318 | 41,255 | 41,63 42, 902 
I nasi gu ns hs 47,398 | 48,158 | 46,480 | 46,128 | 46,507 | 47,775 


' Drill pay status total. 
Paid status total 
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The following table shows the net number of Marine Corps Reserve officer and 
enlisted personnel who will be participating in training programs of varying dura. 
tion. All items of cost for these programs are included in ‘‘Activity 1, Reserve 
personnel.” 





Activity 1—Reserve personnel 























Officers | Enlisted 
1959 1960 Difference | 1950 1960 Difference 
aiapaaneaniéne oe as aaa ien al nisi ets een nrenenssesel sapeneatentetithutes 
Active duty for training: 
Annual tours: 
Pay group A, 15 days (drill).- 3, 146 | 2,801 | —345 | 27,971 27, 118 —853 
Pay group B, 15 days (drill)_- 308 | 330 | +22 | 60 | 66 +4 
Pay group D, 15 days (non- 
drill) ...-- : 1, 200 1, 200 , awl 200 | ee 
Pay group E, 30 days (non- | 
drill) __.. eee 1k | 225 375 +150 
Pay group F, 3 to 6 months 
TU i le Sco cmnneel SD  eesttal a cila alain iall as 7, 286 7, 382 +% 
School tours: | 
4 days (drill).......-...-..- 261 | oe Be ss 
15 days (drill) _..__. Sade ie sushi Laniicnemasiel 100 a eee 
30 days (drill). _- a sadeedlees | 100 | 100 
Special tours: 
5 days (drill)_.._- Pen 500 | 500 ‘ . | . . 
6 days (dril])_..........-----_-| 313 | 313 secmeneed Rss cane 
PNR NOUPED cot ecwnsacccsucl , oka ‘ ; 275 375 | +10 
45 days (nondrill) - Bg a Me ess Se hie 20 35 +15 
Inactive duty training (drill pay): | 
Pay group A (48 drills)... -- 3, 351 3,101 | —250 | 28, 587 29, 724 | +1, 187 
Pay group B (24 drills)._..--- 317 334 | +17 | 60 | 66 | +6 
OR oo s nenenenesenenneneal 3,668 | 3, 435 | —233 | 28,647 | 29,790 +1,143 
| 














The following table shows the number of Marine Corps platoon leaders class 
and women officer training class personnel whose items of cost are included in 
activity 2, Reserve officer candidates. 


Activity 2—Reserve officer candidates 











Officers | Enlisted 
i a — | a hla a — 
1959 | 1960 Difference | 1959 1960 | Difference 
? ; | a a 
Platoon leader’s class (45 days train- | | 
ing) .... : deemed b saiaes Pichon epaaaked ; | 2, 169 2, 430 +261 
Women officer training class (48 days | | 
training) .._- Saami : : | | | 122 122 a 
WUD soe cos ee ea, 2,291 | 2, 552 | +261 
| 











1959 : 
1960 | 


1959 : 
Dedu 
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Addit 
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53 
+6 
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00 


137 
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Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriation 


1959 appropriation ____-_- Hid acceaemet oo ae mane Saanaeral $23, 760, 000 
1960 budget estimate- _ ____- ial Sheth aaNet ea alee as sa hacer ie ge -. 24, 300, 000 
1959 appropriation in annual act_-_------ ee ee oy 

Total comparative new obligational authority for 1959____- 23, 760, 000 


Deductions: 
Decreased number of drill pay officers attending training and 
PON ran I Pea 5 ac eiballcte Tiscali meat ts g S EI ee 287, 000 
Additions: 
Greater number of 6-month trainees entering 








initial active Guty training... ...~.<..s......<. $235, 000 
Improved enlisted drill attendance_._- Hi 227, 000 
Increase due to change in personnel gains and losses 
and the requirement for full fun ding of clothing 207, 000 
Minor expansion of individual training program for 
mandatory enlisted participation - 71, 000 
Increased man-days of training for officer candi- 
as oe aot halnanea a hvala wa MS 87, 000 
NN a a a hs Se a le 827, 000 
RPO SUAS COT OO ics cee eosin So we ees wl Jaietc 24, 300, 000 
Analysis by activities 
es —_— ee ee eee ae eee ee eet Me on 
Activity 1959 Deductions | Additions | 1960 
Le Oe TOINOIIOE fo ode ennckuowdseccaadmuce seaesde $22, 703, 000 — $287, 000 $740, 000 | $23, 156, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates 5 Ridacheatnie nr 0 87, 000 | 1, 144, 000 
POS nvin ccc dneddGbnedackbesaepnuanenwaenes 23, 760, 000 — 287, 000 827,000 | 24, 300, 000 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 
{Omit the part in black brackets and insert the part printed in italic] 
“RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


“For pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, gratuities, [and] travel, [as 
authorized by law], and related expenses for personnel of the Marine Corps 
sr rve and the Marine Corps platoon leaders class on active duty while under- 

aun rve training, or while pe rform ‘ing drills or equivalent duty, [$23,760,000] 


as authorized by law, $24,300,000.” 
EXPLANATION 


These changes are designed to aline the appropriation structure of the Depart- 
ment of Defense with established Department of Defense functional budget 
categories, 

Summary of obligations by budget activity 
= Pa Poets | CF es 
| | | Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—), 
1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate | difference, 
| |} 1960 con- 


| 
| 
| 
NO, Budget activity title | 
| pared with 
| 
| 


| | 1959 


| 
1 | Reserve personnel. .-.............-.-.- $21,471,786 | $22,703,000 | $23, 156, 000 +$453, 000 
2| Reserve officer candidates. _..------- 935, 920 1, 057, 000 1, 144, 000 +87, 000 


Total direct obligations_........| 22, 407, 706 23, 760, 000 | 24, 300, 000 | +540, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT ON Muurrarky PrrsoNNEL, Martine Corps 





Mr. Anprews. First, we have a prep: ared general statement by Maj, 
Gen. Donald M. W eller, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1 (Personnel) 
on Military Personnel, Marine Corps, which will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement follows:) 









Mas. GEN. DoNALpD M. Wetter, U.S. MARINE Corps 











Brief biographical sketch: Maj. Gen. Donald M. Weller, U.S. Marine Corps, 
was born May 1, 1908, in Hartford, Conn. He graduated from. the U.S. Naval 
Academy June 5, 1980. During World War II he served as operations officer 
of the Amphibious Corps, Pacific Fleet; commanding oflicer, 2d Battalion, 12th 
Marines, at Bougainville and Guam, as naval gunfire officer, Fleet Marine 
Force, Pacific, during the Iwo Jima campaign. Following the war he served as 
Chief of the Naval Gunfire Section, Troop Training Unit, rn Command, 
Amphibious Forces, Pacific Fleet; attending the Army and Navy Staff College, 
and the Naval War College; Chief of the Naval Gunfire Section, Marine Corps 
Schools; served as Chief of Strategic Planning Section, Headquarters, Marine 
Corps ; commanding officer, 10th Marine Artillery Regiment ; and Artillery officer, 
2d Marine Division; Chief of Staff, 2d Marine Division and the Marine Corps 
Schools, Deputy J—8, commander in chief, European forces. Following his return 
to the United States he was assigned to Headquarters, Marine Corps, where he 
assumed his current duties in June and was promoted to major general in July 
1958. 

Decorations include the Legion of Merit with Combat V: the Bronze Star 
Medal with gold star in lieu of a second; the Presidential Unit Citation: the 
Navy Unit Commendation ; the American Defense Service Medal with fleet clasp; 
the American Area Campaign Medal; the Asiatic-Pacific Area Campaign Medal 
with four bronze stars; the World War II Victory Medal: and the National 
Defense Service Medal. 






























STATEMENT BY MAgs. Gen. Donatp M. WELLER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF Starr, G-1 
(PERSONNEL), U.S. MARINE Corps 











MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 











I am Maj. Gen. Donald M. Weller, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, Headquarters, 
U.S. Marine Corps. I welcome this opportunity to lay before you the essential 
features of the Marine Corps personnel program for fiscal year 1960. This 
program is the most important of all the Marine Corps programs. It absorbs 
two-thirds of our budget; but, more important, the effectiveness of the Marine 
Corps is the sum of the effectiveness of its officers and men; our principal depend- 
ence is on men—not machines. 

This statement, then, will deal with our efforts to improve the quality of our 
personnel, together with the steps taken to reach our goal of maintaining the 
maximum number of personnel in the operating forees—our Fleet Marine Forces, 
while at the same time reducing our supporting establishment to the minimum. 

I will first review the Marine Corps efforts to maintain the Fleet Marine 
Forces at the highest level of strength. In fiscal year 1957 the Marine Corps 
had a strength of 200,861. Early in fiscal year 1958 the Marine Corps received 
a directive from the Department of Defense indicating that personnel strengths 
for end fiscal year 1958S would be 188,000, with a further reduction to 175,000 
at end fiscal year 1959. As a result, the Commandant directed his staff to make 
every effort to further reduce the supporting establishment with a view of main- 
taining the Fleet Marine Forces at the highest practicable level. After careful 
study, the Marine Corps determined that the reduction from 200,861 to 175,000 
could be distributed best as indicated below: 


















Reduction, end fiscal year 1957 to end fiscal year 1960 


Fleet Marine Forces__ re ee 8, T78 


Supporting establishment____ ; P ict ee 
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It is apparent from an examination of these figures, that the supporting 
establishment has taken about two-thirds of this personnel reduction of 25,861, 
while the Fleet Marine Forces have absorbed about one-third, or 8,778. Since 
the strength of the Fleet Marine Forces averages about 50 to 55 percent of the 
Marine Corps strength, it could have been expected that the Fleet Marine Forces 
would have had to absorb about half of the 25,861 reduction, or some 12,400; 
instead, it has been reduced by 8,778. Thus, in the reduction of 175,000 the com- 
bat forces have been maintained at the highest possible level while the supporting 
establishment has absorbed the major portion of this cut. This is not to say 
that some further reductions in the supporting establishment cannot be made. 
We will continue our efforts to reduce in this area. However, we do not expect 
to achieve any further significant reductions in this area until improved per- 
sonnel stability has made itself felt. 

The availability of personnel for Fleet Marine Forces in fiscal year 1960 will 
be about 90,000, and therefore it would be possible to maintain the enlisted 
strength within the Fleet Marine Forces at approximately 75 percent. As the 
Commandant said in his statement, when there are insufficient personnel available 
toman the full combat structure, there are several basic means that can be used 
to distribute personnel: We can provide fewer and fewer men to the units than 
our table of organization calls for; we can deactivate units; or a combination 
of both. 

In fiscal year 1958, with the ceiling of 188,000 marines, we chose the first 
method within the Marine divisions—we maintained the full number of 27 battal- 
ion landing teams in our 8 divisions, accepting a loss of efficiency in individual 
battalions because of their reduced strength, in order to retain the organizational 
structure of the Marine divisions. 

Obviously there are definite limits to manning levels. The deployments to 
Lebanon and Formosa emphasized the danger of understrength units which, 
when deployed, must be augmented. In other words, if we carry the manning 
levels of our combat units down to 75 percent, they must be augmented before 
they are assigned a combat mission. Accordingly, the Commandant has chosen 
to maintain the maximum number of combat units at effective deployable combat 
strength. To do this, we must deactivate six battalion landing teams. Accord- 
ingly, each Marine division will be reduced from 9 to 7 battalion landing teams, 
with a total of 21 in 3 Marine divisions. The remaining elements of the divi- 
sion will be maintained at not less than 90 percent of the table of organzation 
strength. 

It has also been necessary to reduce our 8 wings by 6 aircraft squadrons and 
about 100 aireraft. In addition, further deactivation of force troops units, con- 
sisting of Artillery, Antiaircraft, Amphibian Tractor, and Motor Transport will 
be required. 

In short, we intend to maintain our units at effective combat strength. I¢* 
personnel reductions occur, we must absorb these reductions by vertical cuts in 
the structure. 

The enactment of the pay legislation of 1958 by the 85th Congress was a sig- 
nificant step in enabling the Marine Corps to improve the quality of its personnel. 
As you will recall, this bill created two additional enlisted ranks, E-8 and E-9; 
increased the pay scales of each enlisted rank; and provided proficiency pay for 
personnel engaged in highly technical fields. 

The impact of this program on the Marine Corps has been beneficial. Our 
reenlistment and retention rates of enlisted personnel have increased and our 
enlisted procurement has improved. 

Specifically, in the field of procurement, 80 percent of our first enlistments 
during this fiscal year have been for 4 years, as compared with 15 percent in 
fiscal year 1957. Two-year enlistments have been reduced to a token, while our 
mental group IV enlistments have been reduced to that required by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, namely, 12 percent. 

The same optimistic trend continues in reenlistments and extension of enlist- 
ments. 


88181—59 — pt. 3-—— 28 
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SLIDE 1 


Reewistment EXPERIENCE 


FY 
PeeCeur = 55 56 57 be 59 (1 Ore) 
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This chart traces our first-term and overall reenlistment rates from 1955 
through the first quarter of current fiscal year. You will note an upward trend 
with a dip in fiscal year 1957. Since fiscal year 1957 our total reenlistment rate 
has climbed from 29.1 percent to 39.8 percent, and finally to 43.4 percent in the 
first quarter of this fiscal year. The first-term rate has risen from 17 percent 
in fiscal year 1957 to 24.2 last year, and to 27.5 during the first quarter of this 
fiscal year. 

I must point out here that our projected overall rates for this fiscal year, as 
well as fiscal year 1960, are somewhat lower than this. This is primarily because 
the majority (almost 90 percent) of the marines whose enlistments will expire 
in these 2 years are in the lower pay grades, who always reenlist at lower rates 
than the upper pay grades. This preponderance of men in the lower grades 
pulls down the average. 
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SLIDE 2 
REENLISTMENT BY PAY GRADE BY % 
FY FY FY FY 
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This graph gives a more accurate picture of what is really happening, by show- 
ing the trends in each rank. Each pay grade, except E-1, shows a general in- 
crease over fiscal year 1957, the low point. Since we feel that an enlisted man 
should be noncommissioned officer material in order to reenlist, we do not wish 
to improve the reenlistment rate among privates. 

If this optimistic trend continues our first-term reenlistment rate is close to 
the optimum desired. We should retain between 25 and 35 percent of our first 
enlistments in the interest of stability and protecting our investment in training, 
without creating stagnation and reducing promotion opportunity. 

feenlistment rates in themselves do not tell the whole story. Actual retention 
of trained personnel is our goal. A significant factor in retention is the increase 
in the number of extensions of enlistments which are not counted in reenlistment 
rates. For practical purposes, these are as good as reenlistments and so con- 
tribute to stability and ultimately to lowered training costs. 
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SLIDE 3 
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This chart indicates the number of extensions of enlistments from the third 
quarter of fiscal year 1956 through the first quarter of fiscal year 1959. There is 
a peak at the end of fiscal year 1958 and a drop following it, but the trend is dis- 
tinctly upward. 

As you know, we have been greatly concerned over retention of the techni- 
cians; we have a significant training investment in these men; we rely on them 
for our most complicated technical maintenance. 

In the recent pay legislation of 1958, Congress gave us an important tool for 
both raising reenlistment rates in critical technical skills and improving the 
quality of performance through the proficiency pay provision. We are making 
payments to 6,000 men; in fiscal year 1960 this number will increase to 12,000. 
Further expansion of this program may occur in fiscal year 1961 and fiscal 
year 1962. 

Most of this pay goes to men in critical skills, which we identify on the basis 
of training investment, special leadership or technical aptitudes required, re- 
enlistment rates, and shortages. A small portion—900 awards this year and 


1,400 next year—will be paid to men in other skills on the basis of outstanding 
performance of duty. 
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This graph shows how we have distributed proficiency pay among our skills, 
This chart shows that this pay is in fact being paid to men in the high technica] 
skill areas; electronics first, then mechanics and repair, ete. The bars shown ip 
black indicate the proportion of the total enlisted strength represented by the 
skill area. The striped bars show the proportion of total proficiency pay awards 
being made in these skills. 

Our marines compete for these awards on the basis of actual performance of 
duty, together with written and practical examinations. Awards are made by 
commanding officers—the individuals in the best position to evaluate perforn- 
ance accurately. 

Since we commenced proficiency payments in December, it is too early t 
fully evaluate the effects of this program. We believe that the element of 
competition in awarding proficiency pay will contribute to improved performance. 
There is reason to believe that this program has already had some effect on 
reenlistments. 

The impact of the improved retention climate permits the Marine Corps to 
improve quality of the whole enlisted structure by raising the reenlistment 
standards. We have already directed our commanding officers in the field to 
do this. 

This improved procurement climate, in the preponderance of 3- and 4-year 
enlistments, has permitted us to take a significant concrete step toward improv- 
ing our personnel utilization and raising our combat effectiveness. In March of 
this year we will begin rotating our infantry battalions as units between the 
Ist Division on the west coast and the 3d Division in Okinawa. In the past, 
battalions have remained in place and replacements have been shipped to 
Okinawa as individuals; similarly, personnel whose overseas tours had expired 
were returned as individuals. This resulted in a relatively high and constant 
rate of turnover in all units, as well as increased the number of personnel in a 
transient status. 

Under the infantry battalion rotation plan, an individual will be assigned to 
the same battalion for a period of 30 months—half overseas and half in the 
United States. The resulting stability will improve morale and combat readi- 
ness, and should result in lower numbers of personnel in a transient status. 

This unit rotation involves only units of the Ist and 8d Marine Divisions. The 
same principle is being applied in the 2d Division on the east coast in April 
of this year. During a given month, all replacement input is made to a single 
hattalion, and the unit remains stable for 14 months, at which time the personnel 
are replaced and the other half remains another 15 months for continuity. The 
tour here is also 30 months for each individual. 

Over the long pull, improved procurement and retention will save personnel 
by reducing turnover, with a consequent reduction in training overhead. 
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SLIDE 5 
MARINE CORPS 


WET cas ¢ Losses (ENLISTED) 


[| cas 


\\)) Losses 


THOUSANDS 
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FY-58 Fy-59 FY-6O Fy¥-61 


This chart shows our enlisted losses and gains and what we expect in the 
future. It can be seen that we had to take about 60,000 recruits aboard to 
replace losses in fiscal year 1957. While we had relatively high losses in fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal year 1959, we did not have to replace all these losses (due 
to our decline in strength). In fiscal year 1960, a level year, our procurement 
must rise some 5,000 recruits in order to compensate for losses. In fiscal year 
1961 we can look forward to reduced losses as a result of our greater number 
of 3- and 4-year enlistments this year and last. Accordingly, we can reduce 
our recruits to about 30,000. We expect that this will permit us to increase 
the number of personnel allocated to the Fleet Marine Force. 
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SLIDE 6 


Personnel statistics 


There are other improvements in personnel availability as a result of reduc. 
tions in accidents, disciplinary cases, desertions, and prisoners. These statistics 
will indicate our progress in the last calendar year: 





| Calendar year 





| 1957 1958 











Auto accidents, man-days lost_----- aad bie 87, 290 18, 960 
Courts-martial: | 
Summary and special. __---.-...-.--- ee tee 14, 276 9, 377 
General __. 5 ‘ : eae 867 547 
Desertions_. ; - | 2, 472 1, 936 


Average monthly prisoner population _ _. Peewee <6 | 2, 003 1, 558 


Our improvement in personnel management is reflected in a reduction of the 
numbers of moves made by marines. It is estimated that the number of per- 
manent change-of-station moves for fiscal year 1960 will reduce by 7.5 percent. 
In order to reduce movements and increase stability, the Marine Corps will 
eontinue its policy of centralized control of assignments of officers and enlisted 
personnel. Close supervision has been exercised to insure that each permanent 
change-of-station move can be justified on the basis of necessity. Delegation 
of transfer authority to field commands is limited to special situations. 


ENLISTED GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


In the Marine Corps only 37.4 percent of all our enlisted personnel are in pay 
grades E-4 and above. This percentage is considerably lower than any of the 
other services, but meets our present requirements. This has the advantage of 
less cost to the Government per individual, since pay and allowances are less 
in the lower pay grades. 

We revised our grade structure last fall, making use of the opportunity pro- 
vided by Public Law 422. This chart shows the new rank titles, pay grades, 
and insignia. The new structure strengthens our enlisted group by providing 
the necessary top level leadership; it relieves the former compression in pay 
grade E-7, and gives a more adequate career to our noncommissioned officers. 

The Marine Corps is phasing into full implementation of its E-8 and E-9 
program. The designation of billets will be based upon bona fide military re 
quirements within the units. The selection to these grades will be limited to 
those individuals of proven ability who will act as leaders and supervisors in 
broad areas of command or technical skills. We will have four ranks in these 
grades, first sergeant and sergeant major, the senior command assistants, and 
the master sergeant and master gunnery sergeant who will be the senior techni- 
cal assistants. At the end of fiscal year 1960 we plan to have 2,375 marines in 
pay grade E-8 and 790 in pay grade E-9. 
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SLIDE 7 


ENLISTED RANK STRUCTURE vonien 
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OFFICER PLAN NING 


Our objectives in the field of officer planning are similar to those in enlisted 
planning. We are endeavoring to reduce new procurement of young Officers 
to the lowest possible level in order to increase stability and lower training 
costs. Our specific objectives in this field are twofold: 

First, to increase the length of obligated service for Reserve officers. 

Second, to reduce the numbers of unrestricted Reserve officers assigned to 
technical fields. 

As to the first objective, beginning in fiscal year 1961 all Reserve officers 
brought into the Marine Corps will have not less than 3 years of obligated 
service, while about 33 percent will have a 4-year obligation. Further, we 
are encouraging the maximum retention of Reserve officers beyond their ob- 
ligated service by means of contract. 

In regard to our second objective of reducing the numbers of unrestricted 
officers in technical fields, we are expanding our warrant officers and limited duty 
officer programs in the technical areas. With these programs we can reduce 
our requirements for young unrestricted Reserve officers and should get more 
effective performance in the technical fields. 

To implement this policy, we plan to roughly double our warrant program 
from about 700 to about 1,400. We intend to triple our LDO program from 
about 150 to about 480. We intend to lower the length-of-service requirements 
for entry into the warrant program to a minimum of 6 years, since we are 
interested in attracting the young enlisted man with technical aptitudes while 
he still has a long career ahead of him. As these programs take effect, we will 
be able to gradually reduce the annual procurement of new second lieutenants, 


SLIDE 8 


MARINE CORPS 
LOSSES AND GAINS (OFFICERS) 


Ea LOSSES C3 GAINS 


Our specific plans for fiscal year 1960 reflect some reductions in new procure- 
ment (chart 8). This shows the trend which has been made possible by it- 
creased retention, as well as strength reductions. 

Our officer strength at the beginning and the end of the fiscal year will be 16,200. 
The officer man-year average will be 16,396. This bulge of 196 man-years is 
required because our new officers come into the Marine Corps after graduation 
in the summer, at the beginning of the fiscal year, while our losses occur 
throughout the year. 

In summary, the Marine Corps has made every effort to maintain our Fleet 
Marine Forces at the highest practicable strength within the personnel resources 
available. We believe that we have been reasonably successful in accomplishing 
this. Improved retention and procurement have permitted savings in fiscal 1960; 
but additional significant savings, as a result of reduction in training overhead, 
cannot be expected until fiscal year 1961. In any case, improved personnel 
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utilization and consequent savings in training overhead must be applied to the 
Fleet Marine Forces in order to restore the maximum possible strength to theg 
combat forces. 

General Wetter. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like 
to make an oral presentation of my statement. 

Mr. Anprews. Very well. Are you going to follow the prepared 
statement, General ? 

General Weiter. Yes, sir, in general terms. It will be somewhat, 
boiled-down prepared statement. 

Mr. Anprews. You may proceed without interruption until you 
have finished your general statement. 

(The slides referred to in the following statement are included in 
the prepared statement preceding.) 


Marine Corrs PERSONNEL PLAN AND PROGRAM 


General Wetter. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the opportunity of 
laying before you the Marine Corps personnel plan and program. It 
is the most important program the Marine Corps has. It requires two- 
thirds of the budget, but more important, because of the fact that we 
operate with men primarily, and not machines, we view this program 
as of paramount importance. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS IN SUPPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS— 
MARINE CORPS 


T would like first to review for you, sir, the efforts we have made to 
reduce the number of marines in the so-called supporting establish- 
ment, the noncombat force. 

In fiseal year 1957, the Commandant of the Marine Corps received 
information from the Department of Defense that he would be re 
quired to reduce his forces from 200,000 in 1957 to 188,000 in 1958, 
and with a 175,000-man Marine Corps in fiseal 1959. At that time 
the Commandant directed his staff to make a thorough study of those 
reductions which could be made in the sunporting establishment. We 
had already, of course, been doing this, but he said he wanted a hard 
look made at the whole situation. This was done. ; 

As a result of this careful analysis of the Marine Corps supporting 
establishment, we were able to take almost 17,000 men of the 25,000- 
man reduction out of the supporting establishment, which meant that 
we would have to reduce the Fleet Marine forces, the combat forces, 
by about 8,700. 


PERCENTAGE OF STRENGTH MARINE COMBAT FORCES 


IT think you are aware, Mr. Chairman, that the Marine Corps 
habitually has about 50 to 55 percent of its total strength in the com- 
bat forces. So the significance of this figure of 17,000 is that it 18 
about two-thirds of tle 25.000 cut. We might have been expected to 
have lost only about 12,500 out of the supporting establishment on 8 
50-50 ratio. 

We feel, then, sir, as a result of this very careful analysis of the 
supporting establishment, that the Marine Corps has in fact shaken 
out all of the personnel in the supporting establishment that we can 
at this time. 
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This is not to say that we cannot make further reductions, perhaps, 
later. We continue our analysis of the supporting establishment at 
all times. We will have to await further savings as a result of im- 
proved procurement and retention, and this will ‘not be realized until 
later on. 

METHODS OF TAKING CUTS IN MARINE STRENGTH 


As the Commandant said in his statement before the committee a 
few weeks ago, when you must tale cuts you have two ways of doing 
it, Either you can deactivate units or you can put fewer men into 
the organization. When we had 188,000, the Commandant decided 
he would distribute the shortage, so to speak, among the Marine divi- 
sions. However, when he went to 175,000 it was necessary that we 
take a vertical cut, because we found from Lebanon and Taiwan that 
it was foolish to deploy understrength units which had only to be 
augmented before they were deployed. 

The result of this lesson, then, is that from now on the Commandant 
has decided that whenever personnel reductions require, he will ab- 
sorb these cuts by vertical means so he will maintain the combat forces 
at the effective deployable combat strength. 


EFFECTS OF PAY LEGISLATION ON MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Chairman, I would now like to turn to the effects of the recent 
pay legislation enacted by the Congress and its impact upon the per- 
sonnel situation within the Marine Corps. 

As you will recall, there were three essential features in the bill 
passed by the Congress. The first was that it created two new super- 
ranks, E-8 and E-9, in the enlisted grades. Second, it increased the 
pay scales of enlisted men. Third, it provided for proficiency pay 
for people in highly technical fields. 

We feel that the effect of this legislation has been most beneficial 
tothe Marine Corps. We are now realizing an improved procurement 
retention climate. The Marine Corps in fiscal year 1957 was getting 
about 15 percent of its first-term reenlistments for 4 years. This 
year, fiscal 1959, 80 percent of our first-term enlistments are for 4 
years. We have virtually stopped taking 2-year men. We are taking 
only a token number. We are limiting personnel in mental group IV 
to the minimum which DOD prescribes, namely, 12 percent. 


MARINE CORPS REENLISTMENT RATES 


This improved climate in the enlisted area is reflected in our re- 
enlistment rates, and I would like to show this slide, which shows 
what has been occurring in this area. 

Slide No. 1, Mr. C hairman, shows our reenlistment experience from 

1955 through’ the first quarter of this year, 1959. On the left, the 
percentages of reenlistments. You will notice that in 1957 our re- 
tnlistments first-term were running about 17 percent. Last year they 
climbed to about 24 percent. In ‘this first quarter of 1959 they are 
running 27.5 percent. 

This same trend is reflected in the total reenlistment rate of the 
Marine Corps, including the career marines. We have here in 1957, 
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29 percent, a climb to almost 40 percent in 1958, and now running 
about 44 percent in this first quarter. 

If this optimistic trend continues, we feel that the Marine Corps 
is really retaining about all the first-term reenlistments that we want, 
We think our needs in this area run between 25 and 35 percent, 
varying with the particular fields and the skills in those fields. The 
reason we feel this, of course, is that if you had excessive first-term 
reenlistments you might stagnate. After all, the base of the Marine 
Corps is a young, active, physically vigorous corps, and we do not 
want to grow old in the lower ranks. Also, we do not want to stag- 
nate promotion. We want to have a decent promotional opportunity, 
For that reason, then, we think if these rates stand up we are about 
where we would like to be. 

I would like to illustrate the reenlistment trend further by showing 
a breakdown among the various ranks. 

Slide No. 2 shows our reenlistment experience by pay grade. You 
will notice that there has been a sharp rise in the E-2, E-3, E-4, the 
corporal and sergeant area, over the same period of time. These are, 
of course, primarily first-termers. These are the men in whom we 
have invested formal schooling, and their retention is important to 
us. The same trend continues in the other ranks, E-5, E-, 
and E-7. 

This downward trend in the E-1 is deliberate. It is due to our 
increased and rising reenlistment standards. In other words, we are 
not accepting very many men in this category. We do not feel that 
we should retain men who do not have the capacity to become noncom- 
missioned officers. So that explains this downward trend. It is delib- 
erate. It is induced by our own policy. 

Mr. Froop. I can understand, but is it true that before any enlisted 
man rates consideration for reenlistment, he should have in him some- 
place what might make an NCO? 

General Wetier. Yes, sir. I should add, Mr. Flood, that you can- 
not always do this. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. 

General Wetter. Because we are in this improved climate we are 
able to jack up our standards, and that is what we are doing. 


PROFICIENCY PAY, MARINE CORPS 


I would now like to discuss the proficiency pay aspect of the legis- 
lation, Mr. Chairman. It was touched on yesterday by the Navy. 
The Marine Corps program, as stated yesterday, involved this year 
6,000 Marines. It will involve 12,000 in fiscal year 1960. The total 
expansion of this program could be up to 24,000, 7.5 percent of the 
organization. 

Mr. Anprews. That is about half what the Navy said they were 
shooting at. As I recall, they say they hope eventually to pay about 
15 percent of the personnel proficiency pay. You hope to hit 7% 
percent. 

General Wetter. The ultimate goal, sir, is 15 percent. We are 
operating under the same regulations as the Navy is. We will hit 7.5 
in fiseal year 1960. That is what I meant to say. 
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Of course, the purpose of this aspect of the legislation was to improve 
the retention of highly qu: alified technical personnel. We have been 
operating this program only since December, so our experience is not 
very long or varied. However, we feel that we do see some improve- 
ment in the performance of work in the technical field, and we think 
we will see some rise in the reenlistment rates. Admittedly, our data 
are pretty short. They are not sufficient to draw firm conclusions. 

A feature of our proficiency pay program which we feel is good is 
that it isa competitive program. Each commanding officer must select 
from his technical personnel 2 out of 3 in the highly qualified fields. 
He can pay only 2 out of 3. So the spirit and incentive of competi- 
tion at the lowest practical level in our program we think is good. 
The commanding officer decides who shall get the profic lency pay. 
He can give it and he can take it aw ay. This gives him very strong 
control right on the spot. We feel that it is a feature worth having. 

We do not pay proficiency pay to any personnel not performing in 
their technical field. 

In short, we feel this proficiency pay aspect of the pay legislation 
will be a significant help to us over the long pull in retaining our 
highly qué alified technicians. 

I have a slide which shows the percentage of pay being given. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFICIENCY PAY——MARINE CORPS 


Slide No. 4 shows the various types cf personnel—electronics, 
mechanics, crafts, other technical, and ground combat. These striped 
bars indicate the percent of proficiency pay. The solid bars indicate 
the percent of population of this particular group. In other words, 
in the electronics field the Marine Corps has about 7 percent of its 
personnel. They are receiving about 28 percent of the proficiency 
pay. In the mechanics and repair field the population is about 15 
percent. They are receiving 20 percent. So it goes across. This, of 
course, shows that we are in fact giving the proficiency pay to the 
technicians, as the Congress intended that it should be. 

Mr. Anprews. What about the ground combat group there? What 
do you consider proficiency pay in that category ? 

General Wetter. The personnel receiving proficiency pay in the 
ground combat area are squad leader types where a high degree of 
leadership is required. The proficiency pay also has a feature which 
permits you to make some awards to people with very high leadership 
requirements. Of course, we feel that these people are extremely 
Important to us. However, as you notice, the percentage of pro- 
ficiency pay related to population is rather low. 


BATTALION UNIT ROTATION PLAN MARINE CORPS 


{ mentioned that we were retaining a high number of 3- and 4- -year 
enlistments, This has been a most signific ant contribution to the 
Marine —— stability. This year, as a result of this improved 
ability, we are working on what we call the battalion unit rotation 
plan, This plan is simply that infantry battalions on the west coast 
in the 1st Division are being rotated or will begin to rotate in March 
of this year between that division and the division at Okinawa. The 
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ersonnel in that battalion will remain there for a total of 30 months, 

‘his enables us to improve the combat readiness of both divisions. It 
enables us to save overhead. It cuts down on the transients. In short, 
we feel that this improved enlistment climate has enabled us to make 
a very significant step in this area. 

We are also extending that same principle to the 2d Division at 
Camp Lejeune. We will stabilize dur men in those infantry bat- 
talions for a period of 30 months. This again is due to the same 
feature of retention that I mentioned. 


LOSSES AND GAINS, MARINE CORPS 


I would like now to show a slide which indicates our losses and 
gains over the years. I think this will help to make clear certain 
features of the budget. 

The slide, No. 5, shows our net gains and losses, enlisted, extend- 
ing from 1957 to 1961 as we have projected them. The striped bars 
indicate the losses and the solid bars the gains or new men. As you 
recall, in fiscal 1957 we had 200,000 Marines. As we went down to 
188,000, to 175,000, since we were losing authority for personnel 
strength, therefore we did not have to bring aboard as many per- 
sonnel. This year, however, since we are losing in the neighborhood 
of 40,000 men, we must replace them with new people. So we are 
bringing aboard more recruits this year than we have in the last 
two. It seems strange, but it is just the mathematics of the situation. 

In fiscal year 1961 on the assumption that our strength remains 
the same, and based on our reenlistment estimates, we will be able to 
make a significant reduction in the personnel we bring aboard. 

The point I am trying to make here is that the savings that will 
accrue to us will not actually occur significantly until here in fiscal 
year 1961, simply due to the gains and losses. 


ENLISTED RANK STRUCTURE—MARINE CORPS 


I think you might be interested in a very brief review of our new 
enlisted rank structure. The Marine Corps has about 37.4 percent 
of its enlisted men in the noncommissioned officer ranks. As a re 
sult of the pay legislation enacted by the Congress we have been able 
to create two new grades, E-8, first sergeant, and E-9, sergeant ma- 
jor; also master sergeant and master gunnery sergeant. These new 
pay grades are very important to us. First of all, they relieve the 
compression which had grown from this rank of gunnery sergeant. 
We had overpromoted, you might say, to provide career opportuni- 
ties. As a result of these two new grades, we were able to relieve 
the compression in these ranks. Further, we have been able to estab- 
lish these two new ranks as command assistants and as technical 
assistants. These people will have very broad responsibilities in 
command and they will have very broad responsibiliites in the tech- 
nical areas. 

We view these changes as most important to us. We are insuring 
that the billets we create in these two ranks are very bona fide military 
requirements. We have just finished a board which determined 
how many of these E-8’s and E-9’s we will have in the technical area. 
We have used a very thorough screening process on it. We are satis- 
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fed that the billets we have established as a result of this board are 
in fact real military requirements. 

There is a little feature here which may interest the committee. 
We have gone to the crossed rifles all the way through in our insignia, 
which perhaps seems like an anachronism in this day and age, but we 
feel it important to retain that symbolism of the rifle. 

Mr. Anprews. Could you tell us for the record what percentage of 
theentire corps falls into those categories ? 

General WetLeR. We have 37.4 percent of our enlisted rank struc- 
ture lying from here up, sir, that is, including E-4 and above. We are 
authorized 1 percent in the E-9 grade and 2 percent as E-8. We have 
not achieved that and it will be a long time before we do, if we ever do. 
It will have to be based on our real requirements. 

Inthe field of officer procurement, our objectives are thesame. That 
is, we are attempting to reduce the input of young officers. We are 
attempting to retain our young officers longer. This year 33 percent 
of our new officers will have a 4-year obligation. The remainder will 
have not less than a 3-year obligation. We are expanding our warrant 
and LDO program in order to reduce the numbers of unrestricted 
Regular officers in technical businesses which require formal school 
training. In short, we are attempting to increase the number of 
technicians in the warrant field. 


PERCENTAGE OF OFFICERS IN REGULAR VERSUS RESERVE, MARINE CORPS 


Mr. ANprews. What percentage of your officers are in the Regular 
Marine Corps and what percentage are in the Marine Reserve? I 
mean in the active corps. 

General Wetter. In round numbers, 50 percent. 

Mr. Anprews. Fifty percent Regular and 50 percent Reserve ? 

General Wetter. That is correct, sir. 


WARRANT OFFICER PROGRAM, MARINE CORPS 


We have another feature in our warrant program which we think is 
perhaps unique. We are going to lower the service requirement for 
entry into the warrant field from 10 years to 6 years. We have in 
mind to attract the alert, keen young marine who has never had an 
opportunity for very much schooling but who has real aptitude. We 
want to put a formal school floor under him for about a year. Then 
we intend to specialize him in a field of electronics, mechanics, and 
forth. We feel that with a program which begins at this point we 
will be able to achieve a longer period of service out of that officer with 
areal objective of working his way through from W-1 to W-4. 


MARINE OFFICER PROCUREMENT 


Che results of our efforts to reduce officer procurement are shown 
pretty well, I think, on this next slide. 

Slide No. 8 shows our losses and gains in officers. You notice the 
downward trend throughout the 3 years. We are down this year to 
\dout 2,200 officers. We hope we shall be able to go lower as we bring 
in these warrant and LDO programs. Of course, as we retain people 
longer, the numbers go down. That shows the result of our better 
procurement and our better retention. 
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SUMMARY OF PERSONNEL PROGRAM, MARINE CORPS 


In summary, Mr. Chairman, we feel that the Marine Corps ha 
made every effort to reduce the numbers of Marines in the support. 
ing establishment and to keep the combat forces at the highest pra. 
tical level. We are convinced that no significant further reduction 
‘an be made in this area, at least in fiscal year 1960. Any furthe 
reductions will have to await the decreased losses which will ocey 
in fiscal year 1961. We are confident that our combat forces we hay 
in being will be effective and ready. They will have sufficient per. 
sonnel in them to carry the fight wherever they may be committed, 

We feel that when we do achieve improved personnel savings in 
1961, this will have to be applied to the Fleet Marine Forces to pur. 
tially compensate for the reductions in strength they have had to take 
over the years. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you very much, General. 

Now we shall have a general statement from General Shapley. 
General, will you also provide a brief biographical sketch for the 
record? 

General SHarpiey. Yes, sir. 


Mags. GEN. ALAN SHAPLEY, USMC 


grief biographical sketch of witness: Born in New York City in 1903; was 
graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy in 1927 and commissioned as a Marine 
second lieutenant. He commanded the Marine detachment aboard the U.SS 
Arizona and was awarded the Silver Star for heroism at Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. He led the 2d Marine Raider Regiment at Bougainville, and 
the 4th Marine Regiment at Emirau, Guam, and Okinawa, and participated in 
the Korean confiict. He attended the National War College, and later com 
manded the Recruit Training Command, San Diego, and the 3d Marine Division 
on Okinawa. He has served in the Standing Group of NATO, and in 1957 was 
assigned as Director, Marine Corps Reserve. His decorations include the Navy 
Cross, Silver Star, Legion of Merit with Combat V (two awards), Bronze Star, 
Presidential Unit Citation, the Korean Ulchi Medal with Silver Star, the Chilean 
“Al Merito,” and the Peruvian “Orden Militar de Ayacucho (de Comendador).” 


STATEMENT OF Drrecror, Martner Corps RESERVE 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


The appropriation “Reserve personnel, Marine Corps” covers the 
pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, travel, and related expenses 
for Marine Corps reservists performing active duty for training and 
attending scheduled drills, and for Reserve officer candidates under- 
going summer training. 

By the end of fiscal year 1958, the drill-pay Marine Corps Reserve 
had reached a strength of 42,735. Over 56 percent of the enlisted drill- 
pay reservists were subject to the provisions of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, and were required to maintain satisfactory attendance. 
About 21 percent were personnel who had completed training under 
the 6-month training program. 

The 6-month training program has materially raised the level of 
training of the Reserve by providing a type of enlisted man who has 
been adequately prepared for advanced unit training. This program, 
together with the mandatory participation provisions, has resulted 10 
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a drill-pay Marine Corps Reserve that is now better trained and more 
fully “ready” than ever before. 

During fiscal year 1959, the 6-month training program is being 
continued at a reduced level and the drill-pay officer strength is being 
reduced by about 500. The planned drill-pay end strength for the 
current year is 41,933 which is about 800 below the 1958 level. 

The $24,300,000 requested in this budget for fiscal year 1960 will 
support a drill-pay end strength of 42,811 officers and men, and will 
permit 9.835 Reserve officer candidates to enter training. The te- 
srve program, although essentially level with 1959 plan, provides 
for a slight expansion of the 6-month training program, and for an 
increase of about 900 in the enlisted drill-pay end strength. By the 
end of fiscal year 1960, about 47 percent of the enlisted drill-pay 
reservists will be personnel who have completed initial 6-month train- 
ing and about 72 percent will be subject to the attendance require- 
ments of the Armed Forces Reserve Act. These continued improve- 
ments in the quality of the drill-pay Reserve will result in increased 
attendance at drills, and in an even higher condition of readiness for 
mobilization. 

Mr. Chairman, we will be happy to answer questions on this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, sir. 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS IN MARINE CORPS STRENGTII 


General Weller, I have been around here a long time, and since I 
frst came to Congress an etfort has been made each year to reduce 
further the strength of the Marine Coi ps. Is there any talk or any 
scuttlebutt now about plans to reduce the strength even more after 
fiseal vear 19604 What do you hear about that / 

General Wenier. Last fall there was under consideration in the 
Department of Defense an additional 5 percent reduction in ail the 
services, 

Mr. Anprews. In addition to your 175,000? 

General Wetirr. Yes, sir; 5 percent of all the services. This, 
however, was simply a matter under consideration. There has been 
no indication that this will be done actually. 

Mr. Anprews. There has been talk in recent years of completely 
abolishing the Marine Corps. What do you hear about that now? 
Do you hear talk about that ? 

General Weiter. No, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. You recall that talk or that plan ? 

General Wetter. There is always talk about abolishing the Marine 
Corps—— 

Mr. Anprews. I mean, this was serious conversation. 

Mr. FLoop. At what we call in this town the very highest level. 

Mr. Anprews. The summit. Do you recall that talk? You know 
of no such plans? 

General Wexuxr. No, sir. 


PRESENT STRENGTH OF MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Anprews. What is the present strength of the Marine Corps? 
General Wetter. Our present strength is about 185,000 today. 





PROPOSED STRENGTH OF MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Anprews. You are supposed to go down to 175,000 at the end of 
this fiscal year ? . 

General WELLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Under this budget you will be permitted to retain 
the strength of 175,000 through fiscal 1960 ? 

General Wetter. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. Yet you have heard talk or rumors that there pos. 
sibly would be a 5-percent reduction from that level. 

General Wetter. As I say, last fall there was talk concerning all 
the services. I should emphasize this was not confined to the Marine 
Corps. It was the possibility of all the services being cut. 


IMPACT OF STRENGTH REDUCTION ON MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Anprews. What impact will reduction in strength to 175,00 
have on the Marine Corps? 

General Wetier. As the Commandant said in his statement before 
this committee a few weeks ago, he has found it necessary to deacti- 
vate two battalion landing teams in each of the three Marine divisions, 

Mr. Anprews. What is the strength of a battalion landing team! 

General Wetier. The battalion landing team strength is about 
1,300, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. This reduction will completely eliminate two of 
those teams ? 

General Wetter. It will completely eliminate six of them, two in 
each division, a total of six. 

In addition to that, of course, there has had to be a corresponding 
reduction in the air portion of our combat forces. It has been neces- 
sary to cut about six squadrons from those forces. That, of cours, 
has had its impact, also. 


LEVEL OF MANNING UNDER 175,000 MARINE STRENGTH 


Mr. Anprews. Under a 175,000 strength, what manning level will 
you be able to maintain in the Fleet Marine Forces? 

General Wetter. By the deactivation of these units which I just 
mentioned, we will be able to maintain our Marine divisions at 9 
percent or above, depending upon personnel availability throughout 
the year which, as you know, varies. 


STEPS TAKEN TO REDUCE MARINE STRENGTH 


Mr. Anprews. When were you directed to reduce to 175,000 and 
what steps have you taken to do this? 

Colonel Ryan. In August of 1957 we received the first directive 
which indicated that we were to be reduced to 170,000 by end fiscal 
1959; and later in the year that was raised to 175,000. 

Mr. Anprews. What have you done to bring about this reduction! 

General Wetter. First, we have made every attempt to reduce the 
supporting establishment, the noncombat forces of the Marine Corps, 
to the barest minimum essential to support the overall Marine Corps. 

Mr. Anprews. That is your housekeeping crew ? 
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General Wetier. Training, housekeeping, et cetera; yes, sir. 

As I mentioned in my statement, we have taken almost 17,000 men 
out of this area of the 25,000-man reduction which has occurred over 
the past 2 years. We have had to reduce our Fleet Marine Forces by 
a total of about 8,700. We have chosen to do this by deactivating six 
battalion landing teams and certain squadrons. 

Mr. ANprews. What effect has the reduction in the housekeeping 
branch of the service had on your combat effectiveness ? 

General Wetter. We do not feel that we have cut the supporting 
establishment, the training establishment, below what we need to do 
a good job. For example, at Parris Island and San Diego, the two 
recruit depots, we feel the cuts in the supporting establishment have 
allowed them to maintain the traditionally high standards which our 
recruit training has had, and we feel sure we shall be able to retain 
it. In short, sir, we have not cut our supporting establishment beyond 
what we feel it should be. 


LEVEL OF MARINE TRAINING 


Mr. Anprews. You still give the Marine recruit the same training 
hehas had through the years ? 

General Weiter. Yes, sir. We retain the traditional requirement 
fora high standard of training in this area. 


MARINE PARTICIPATION IN LEBANON AND TAIWAN CRISES 


Mr. Anprews. What participation did the Marines have in the 
[ebanon and Taiwan crises ? 

General Wetter. Essentially, the Marine Corps participation in 
Iebanon consisted of about 5,500 officers and men in three full-strength 
battalion landing teams and one partial-strength battalion. A total 
of about four battalions in all were employed in Lebanon. In addi- 
tion, we had some helicopter units present, also. 

Mr. ANprews. How about Taiwan ? 

General Wetter. I should also add here, sir, that this was partici- 
pation which was actually on the spot in Lebanon. The 2d Division, 
which is based at Camp Lejeune, and from which these four bat- 
talions came, of course was alerted. A regiment and a Marine air 
group were actually embarked in amphibious shipping and remained 
off the east coast and in the Caribbean area ready to move to Lebanon 
when and if ordered. 

Mr. Anprews. Did the four battalions which went on the beach 
at Lebanon go from the 2d Division? 

General Weiter. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Anprews. How were they transported ? 

General Weiter. Three battalions were transported by amphibious 
shipping. 

Mr. Anprews. How long did it take them to get over there? 

General Weiter. Sir, in explaining this I think I should point out 
our normal deployment. As I believe you know, sir, we habitually 
‘eep a battalion landing team in the Mediterranean with the 6th Fleet 
atall times. This is a reinforced battalion of about 1,600 men. They 
are there constantly. As a result of the heightened tension the 6th 





















Fleet commander, Admiral Brown, as well as the Chief of Naval 
Operations and the Commandant, felt that additional forces ought 
to be dispatched to the Mediterranean. This was done. So whe 
Lebanon broke, when the orders to land were issued by the President, 
there were three battalions afloat in the Mediterranean and they wer 
landed, as you know, in a significantly short time, in a matter of 3 
days. From time the President’s order was receiv ed, it was less 
than 24 hours. I donot know the exact figure. 

Mr. Froop. Actually, you had six battalions assigned to the Lehn. 
non operation. 

Genera] WeiLrer. No, sir; four. 

Mr. Frioop. Four on the beach, but six were involved in the Leba- 
non operation. 

General Weiter. The whole 2d Marine Division and 2d Marine 
Air Wing were ready to go. 

Mr. Fioop. Six of your battalions in one way or another were ear. 
marked for the Lebanon operation from beginning to end. 

General Wetier. I would say, Mr. Flood, that all of these bat- 
talions were earmarked, really, because we had four there, three 
afloat, and the other two at Camp Lejeune were ready to go. The 
whole division and the whole wing were actually alerted, ready with 
the necessary personnel, equipment, supplies, and so forth. 












EFFECT OF STRENGTH CUT ON MARINES 





Mr. Fioop. How many have you lost asa result of this cut ? 

General Wetier. As a result of the cut, we have lost two battalion 
landing teams out of each Marine division. 

Mr. Fioop. That is six. 

General Wetter. A total of six. 

Mr. Fioop. You are losing as many as you had to use in Lebanon. 

General Wetter. Virtually. 

Mr. Anprews. That is six you are losing out of a total of 27? 

General Wetter. Ex: actly. 

Mr. Anprews. So in fiscal 1960 you will have 21 battalions in three 
divisions. 

General Wetter. That is correct, sir. 


MARINES IN 





TAIWAN 





CRISIS 





Mr. Anprews. What participation did the Marines have in the 
Taiwan crisis? 

General Weiter. The Marine Corps participation in Taiwan was 
essentially participation by our Fleet Marine Force air units. We 
moved a Marine air group of all-weather fighters from Japan to Tai- 
wan, to F ormosa, to bolster the air defense of Formosa. This was done 
in how long, Colonel ? 

Colonel Dootry. The alert started the 25th and the orders were 
issued on the 27th of August. An advance echelon arrived on the 
29th of August. The rest of the aircraft were held up temporarily 
by a typhoon. The group was completely operational by the 9th of 
September. 

General Weiuer. To replace that Marine air group which was 
moved out of Japan, another Marine air group was flown from Hawail 
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toJapan. So in essence, we participated with major units, two Marine 
air groups. Of course, the 3d Marine Division on Okinawa was 
alerted, stood by and was ready to participate in any way in which the 
situation developed. 

Mr. Anprews. Is the 3d Division permanently based at Okinawa? 
What isthe strength of it? Isitup tonormal ? 

General Wetter. I should qualify my answer, Mr. Chairman. The 
3d Marine Division has two regiments in it, of a total of six battalions. 
Asa result of this reduction we must take in 1960, we are reducing 
those six battalions to five on Okinawa. 

Mr. AnpREws So you are losing one of your six battalions out of 
the 3d Division. 

General Weiter. That is right. 

Mr. ANpREws. How many out of the 2d Division ? 

General Wetter. I had better continue to describe the impact on 
the 3d Division. 

We also have maintained in Honolulu the 38d Regiment of the 3d 
Division. In other words, each division had three regiments. We had 
two regiments on Okinawa, one in Hawaii. The reciment in Hawaii 
will also lose a battalion as a result of this cut. So ‘the total strength 
of the 3d Marine Division is down to a total of seven battalions, just 
like all the others. In other words, an equal cut. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, you have given each division the 
same cut. 

General WELLER. 
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Exactly. 











MARINE CAPACITY AFTER REDUCTION TO 
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Mr. ANprews. What would be your capability in the event you were 
directed to respond to such a crisis as Lebanon or Taiwan after you 
had reduced to 175,000? 

General WeLierR. We could make the same contribution and respond 
essentially in the same way as to the Lebanon and Taiwan operations, 
for the simple reason that the forces involved in Lebanon and Taiwan 
did not fully utilize those that we had. The analogy I have on this 
is that we used about four fire engines in the Lebanon situation out 
of our nine that we had in the 2d Division. Lf the blaze had spread, 
we would have had to use all of them. We have lost two fire engines 
out of the 2d Division, and also out of the other elements. So we 
feel that our ability to respond to a growing crisis has been cut short 
by that amount. 
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Mr. Anprews. Will you compare your capability to respond to 2 
crises at the same time in widely separated areas under 175,000 strength 
compared to your former stre mngth of 200,000 ? 

General Wetter. The Marine Corps can respond—— 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman will yield, would you make that south- 
east Asia and the Suez area? 

Mr. Anprews. Make it anywhere. I said two widely separated 
areas, at the same time. 

Mr. FLoop. Wide enough, though. 

_ Mr. Anprews. One in the Pacific and one in the Mediterranean. 
[hat is about as far as you can go from one place to another. 
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General Wetter. We maintain on the east coast of the Unitec 1 States 











































and in advanced deployment in the Mediterranean, the 2d Marine Jj. the a 
vision and the 2d Marine Air Wing. That force is used to respond whicl 
to troubles in the Mediterranean. We can respond with that force Nava 
effectively and rapidly, as we have traditionally and habitu: ally done, same 
That force has been cut in terms of battalions, two out of nine, two- the f 
ninths. The ability of that outfit to engage in limited war has received At 
that kind of reduction. and | 
Mr. Anprews. Two-ninths reduction. The 
General Weiter. That is just the mathematical reduction. 3 da, 
Mr. Anprews. What about the 3d Division out in Okinawa? Th 
General WELLER. We can say in the Pacific our ability to respond and | 
to crises has been similarly reduced. worl 
Mr. Anprews. Two-ninths? M 
General Wetter. That is a mathematical approach to the problem, Gi 
Mr. Anprews. What about the division on the west coast ? ther 
General WELLER. It, too, has received its two-ninths reduction. hats 
Mr. Anprews. You have an overall reduction in your combat effec- | °°" 
tiveness of two-ninths throughout the corps? life, 
General Weiter. Two-ninths less in the way of units, Mr. Chair. ont 
man, and it is difficult to equate this. 
Mr. Anprews. Assuming you had trouble in the Meditert ranean and 
in the Pacific simult: neously, could you deploy the division you have M 
on the west coast in either theater ? not. 
General Wetier. Yes,sir. The traditional mobility you get through C 
the fleet’s ability to use the oceans allows you to operate freely. Wel ord 
have an excellent ex: imple. FL 
When Suez broke, a couple of years ago, the 6th Fleet commander be- wer 
lieved he needed something on the Persi: an Gulf end of the Middle N 
East, so to speak. The C NO directed employment of elements of the air 
3d Division and elements of the air wing from Japan to stand by on ( 
the eastern end of the system. C 
Here we show, in answer to your question, that we have the capa- the 
bility through the mobility of the fleet to deploy these units when and | wey 
where they are needed, and the fleet’s avenues and approaches to | giv 
get there. re 
CURRENT ACTUAL READINESS OF MARINES if y 
Mr. Anprews. What is the current actual readiness of the Marines! 
Take a hypothetical case and indicate how quickly you can provide 
a battalion landing team or a regimental landing team in the event of 








an emergency. Co 
General wate r. Take the battalion landing team as an eX xample pre 
first. We can load and sail in 2 days. If we were going to the ( 
eastern Medias at 15 knots it would take us 15 “days and at Me 
20 knots it would take us 11 days. The fastest we could deploy would | in 
be 11 days. W. 
Mr. Anprews. By surface? tio 
General Wetter. By surface. 80 
Mr. Anprews. What about by air? Do you have the capability | ce 
of deploying that same team to the same theater by air; if so, how : 
long would it take you to h: ive them ready to fight ? his 
General Wetier. I can give you the time it took to move this ou 


battalion that we flew to Lebanon. Let me check the times. This is 
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the actual performance in airlifting the 2d Battalion, 8th Marines, 
which consisted of about 847 people. On the 15th of July, Chief of 






ond . ° ° cn > e ° ‘ 
te Naval Operations directed the airlift of this battalion. At 1640 that 
Lite same day the 2d Battalion, 8th Marines arrived at Cherry Point and 





the first aircraft departed Cherry Point 4 hours later at 2210. 
At 9:30 in the morning on the 18th of July the first aircraft arrived, 
and by 2 o’clock that afternoon all of the personnel were in Beirut. 


two- 
41Ved 





The total elapsed time as you can see was a total of slightly over 
3 days. 

This was done with Marine Corps aircraft. These are our R4Q’s, 
and one would not say that this kind of air travel is the best in the 
world. 

Mr. Anprews. It is not a champagne flight. 

General Wexner. Strictly tourist class, sir. As to performance 
there, we on the gravel-crunching side of the Marine Corps take our 
hats off to aviation. They deployed haif of the aircraft on the west 
coast to get them there. Every one arrived. There was no loss of 
life, no engine failures, but just a really fine performance which we 
on the ground side of the Marine Corps are proud of. 
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Mr. Anprews. Did you call on the Air Force for assistance? If 
not, why not ? 

Colonel Dootry. This was generated as a fleet requirement and 
orders issued by the Chief of Naval Operations and CINCLANT 
FLT. He said to move personnel to the Mediterranean and they 
were moved. 

Mr. Anprews. The question is whether you made any effort to get 
airlift from the Air Force; and, if not, why not? 

Colonel Dootry. This was above our level, sir. 

General Wetier. The answer is that we did not ask for airlift from 
the Air Force. It was within our capability to do it. The forces 
were available to the commander concerned. A simple order was 
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to given, and the troops were flown across. 
We are not implying here, sir, that we couldn’t have gotten airlift 

if we had asked for it. We just didn’t ask for it. 

09 

ie MARINE CORPS VERTICAL ENVELOPMENT TECHNIQUE 

of Mr. Anprews. Will you describe for the committee the Marine 
Corps vertical envelopment technique? What capability do you 

le presently have to execute this technique ? 

he General Weiter. After the termination of World War IT the 

at { Marine Corps recognized that it would be impossible for us to land 

Id | inthe formations and using the techniques that we had used in World 
War IT, simply because the concentration we had utilized, concentra- 
tions of shipping, would be extremely vulnerable to atomic weapons, 
so the Marine Corps schools studied the problem and turned to a con- 

'Y | cept which differed from the World War IT amphibious concept. 

W This concept has essentially three parts to it. First, the use of 

higher speed amphibious shipping to move to the area and reduce 

18 our vulnerability. 

1S Second, utilization of helicopers in the ship-to-shore movement 





as opposed to dependence on boats completely. This would permit 
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you to land from greater distances, have more dispersed formations, Gen 
and therefore be less vulnerable. You can hurdle the beach de. a 
fenses rather than making a power play through the defenses, i 

The concept, then, visualizes utilization of fast amphibious ship- ag 
ping, provision of adequate numbers of helicopters to execute the be 
assault phase of the landing. It gives you utilization of carrier air |! s 
craft to neutralize the enemy airfields and enemy defenses which “— 
might interfere with such an assault. In essence that is what the 1 
concept involves. ; ma Pea 

Now, as to our ability to accomplish this. We are acquiring the Fol 
tools to do the job. We do not have all of the tools that we need to +s 
clo the job. a. 

Mr. Anprews. What do you need ? —. 

General WELLER. We are, of course, moving toward sufficient heli- ak 
copters—— “ a 

Colonel Kiscen. We have a capability today to lift two battalion re 
landing teams in vertical assault. We have a simultaneous lift for fixed 
roughly 2,600 marines. sr 

We also have in the Navy fleets two interim amphibious assault seat 
ships. They are the carrier decks required to lift these people in, and wa 
CNO has seen fit to assign the Borer recently to the Atlantic Fleet, | 
and more recently the Princeton to the Pacific Fleet which will become s 
operational in March. . 

Mr. Anprews. They are the smaller type carriers? pe 

Colonel Kiscen. Yes, and these particular ones have their fixed wing 
capability reduced and put in mothballs so it will not be damaged or 
deteriorated and so they will be capable of supporting only helicopters. 

Mr. Sixes. This is essentially a very limited operation in size. M 
What magnitude of a limited war situation could you successfully | gre 
cope with using this small American capability ? of t 

General Wetier. This is a very hard question to answer, Mr. Sikes. | 175, 

Mr. Sr«es. It will be a tough problem if you have to put these men G 
against forces 12 or 15 times the size of the forces you can now put | (Con 
into an operation of this type. tain 

General Wetter. Our objective, to implement the helicopter con- an ¢ 
cept, is to get sufficient helicopter lift for one regiment reinforced divi 
per division. We feel if we have that capability, by pooling and N 
grouping, and the fact that perhaps not all three divisions will be 900 
employed simultaneously, we would have sufficient helicopter lift to ¢ 
tackle anything that a Marine division could be expected to deal 
with. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us be factual and frank with each other. You do 
not have but a very small capability of getting troops into place d 
with your vertical envelopment program just because you do not have div 
the equipment to doit with. Isthat true? ( 

General Wetter. We certainly are significantly short of our goal. lav 
That is right. thr 

Mr. Sixes. That very definitely limits what you can expect to do eve 
successfully if you are thrown up against very superior enemy forces! rec 

General Wetter. Yes, sir. There is no question about that. ‘ 

Mr. Srxes. We cannot anticipate that the enemy will be considerate D | 
enough to limit their defensive forces to the scope of your offensive wl 
capability. to 
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General Wetter. Unfortunately that is correct sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Will you completey our statement, Colonel? 

Colonel Kiscen. This part is classified, sir. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. AnprEws. Does the adoption of that technique have any par- 
ticular impact on your personnel requirements ? 

General Wetter. I would not say it required additional personnel 
toexecute, Sir. 

Mr. ANprews. Will a reduction to 175,000 have any impact on your 
capability to continue the vertical envelopment concept ? 

Colonel Dootry. With regard to the impact on the vertical envel 
opment concept, this progr: am will be adve rsely affected by the reduc- 
tion to 175,000, In attempting to salvage as much as possible, the 
Marine aviation program is designed to continue the procurement of 
helicopters and the training of pilots and technicians at the present 
or increased rates with compensatory reductions being taken in the 
fixed wing procurement and pilot output. This latter reduction im- 
pairs the capability of Marine aviation to provide close support and 
protection to vertical envelopment forces. In addition to this, low 
manning levels are imposed on AirFMF units remaining in being, 
both helicopter and fixed wing. This has a further result in less 
maintenance, lowered aircraft availability, less training accomplished, 
and a lower sortie rate. The reduction to 175,000 will have a marked 
impact on the Marine Corps capability to continue the vertical en- 


velopment concept. 
MINIMUM STRENGTH FOR COMBAT EFFECTIVE MARINE FORCE 


Mr. Anprews. General, in your personal opinion what minimum 
strength would be required to provide a fully combat effective force 
of three divisions and three air wings? You eannot do it with 
175,000. 

General Wetter. This figure, sir, has been well established by the 
Commandant’s testimony. He habitually and consistently has main- 
tained that a requirement for 200,000 marines will provide us with 
an effective force capable of discharging the assignments that three 
divisions and three wings should be given. 

Mr. Anprews. I believe he stated that is the minimum requirement, 
200,000. Do you share that view ? 

General WeLLER. My personal view is the same, sir. 


BASIS FOR THREE DIVISION-THREE WING MARINE FORCE 


Mr. Anprews. What is the basis for the adoption of the three 
division-three wing force ? 

General Weiter. There is a statutory basis, as you know, the public 
law which established the Marine Corps with three divisions and 
three air wings. I refer to Public Law 416. We like to think, how- 
ever, that this stemmed from the recognition of a strategic and tactical 
requirement and not merely from a law. 

Mr, Anprews. In other words, for national security you need 
3 divisions and 3 wings, and in order to keep those 3 divisions and 
wings at minimum effective strength you need 200,000 officers and men 
to do it? 

General Wetter. That is right, sir. 


















COST TO INCREASE MARINE STRENGTH FROM 175,000 TO 200,000 




























































Gen 
Mr. Anprews. What would it cost by budget category to increag the qu 
the strength of the Marine Corps from 175,000 to 200,000? in this 
General Wirseman. I do not havea figure by budget category. We 
can provide that for the record, sir. 
Mr. Anprews. I wish you would. Mr 
(The information requested follows :) sg 
signifi 
Cost or A 200,000 Man Marine Corps Ger 
, , ; : tronic 
The costs presented below are premised upon the following strengths in fisca! tures 
year 1960: a 
are g 
acc lentierses aici tincbib sche inlencaainidnermneekees as Seton vil tas ieee apes a ieee ea indeed 175, 0M 2 
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Mr. Anprews. In round numbers what would be the figure ? fleet 
(Discussion held off the record. ) aire? 
ATTRACTING AND RETAINING QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 
Mr. Anprews. Do you experience any difficulty in attracting and | M 
retaining qualified personnel ? (\ 
General Weer. No, sir. 
Mr. Anprews. I know you do not take draftees, but what effect does 
the draft law have on procurement of men for the Marine Corps! 
Phrased differently, if it were not for the draft law do you think you M 
could meet your enlistment requirements ? G 
General Wetier. Certainly the draft has a beneficial effect on pro- 2 
curement of enlisted Marines and officers. the 
Mr. Anprews. It is helpful ? G 
General Weiter. There is no question about that. 
Mr. Anprews. Do you think you could get the men that you need 
without a draft law ? M 
General Wetirr. In other words, if I understand your question, this 
Mr. Chairman, if the draft law were repealed, could the Marine Corps \ 
get qualified personnel ? G 
Mr. Anprews. That is right. 
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General Wetter. We think so, sir, although we suspect that perhaps 
the quality would not be as high. Again there is a lot of conjecture 
in this one, Sir. 


LOSS OF TRAINED PERSONNEL TO INDUSTRY—MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Anprews. Do you lose trained personnel to industry in any 
significant numbers ¢ 

General Wetter. We have been losing technicians, particularly elec- 
tronics technicians, to industry. We feel that the proficiency pay fea- 
tures of the bill recently passed will assist us, and we think that we 
are going to get enough retention asa result of this bill. 


PHASE-IN OF NEW WEAPONS 


Mr. ANprews. What are you doing to insure that your present force 
is trained to receive and utilize the newer weapons systems as they 
become available? 

General Wetter. I think I can cite an example on this. We are 
slated to get the HAWK units next year, in 1960. 

We are now sending to the Army Guided Missile School at Fort 
Bliss our key technicians who actu: ly will be assigned to this HAWK 
unit when it is commissioned. 

Weshould also talk to the aviation side. 

Colonel Dootry. With regard to aviation, a new programs com- 
ing in are led by previous training of personnel, and in the particular 
field in which it may be. 

In addition to this, the Navy and the Marine Corps participate in 
the fleet indoctrination program at Patuxent for any new aircraft 
introduced. Technicans and pilots participate in this program before 
the aircraft ever arrives in the fleet, and then they go with it to the 
fleet and they are the nucleus for the introduction of this particular 
aircraft to fleet squadrons. 


PILOT INPUT—MARINE CORPS 


Mr. ANprews. Are you having trouble getting pilots? 
Colonel Dootry. No, sir. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINEES—MARINE CORPS 


Mr. ANprews. General, do you take any of the six months trainees? 

General Weiter. Yes, sir. 

General Suartey. T hey do take some of our 6 months trainees. In 
the last 8 or 10 months they have taken about 7 to 8 percent. 

General Weiter. That is in the regular service. 


REENLISTMENT RATE——-MARINE CORPS 


Mr. ANprews. What is your current reenlistment rate and how does 
this comp: ire with previous years ? 

Also, what is your projection of this rate ? 

General Wetter. The rate for the first quarter of this fiscal year 
is running at 27.5 percent for our first term enlistments. That is an 
increase over the previous year. 
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Mr. Anprews. You can supply further information for the recor, 
General. 

General Wetier. The trend from fiscal year 1957 is this: We wer 
operating at about 17 percent. The first quarter of this fiscal yey 
we ran about 27.5 percent. That is only for the first quarter an 
it may not hold up, lat it is a very, very good indication, and we fel 
we are getting pretty close, if this rate of 271% percent holds up, ti 
what we want to retain. ! 


TURNOVER IN OFFICER PERSONNEL—MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Anprews. What is the turnover in your officer personnel and 
where do you get your input of officers ¢ 

General Wetter. We will bring aboard in fiscal year 1960, Mr, 
Chairman, 1,907 officers. We will bring in these officers from a num- 
ber of categories. Our regular officers will come from the Naval Acad- 
emy, the Naval ROTC program, the so-called Holloway plan, a few 
from such ees es as Virginia Military Institute, the Citadel, and, be 
ginning this year, we will even get some West Pointers because of the 
exchange program between Academies which is now in full operation. 
We expect to commission in the neighborhood of five or six West 
Pointers who will apply to the Marine Corps. This is something new 
and we welcome it. 


PERCENT OF TOTAL STRENGTH IN OPERATING FORCE—MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Anprews. What percentage of your total strength is in the op- 
erating force? If you cut the housekeeping department 17 percent 
the fighting force should be up rather high percentagewise. 

General WELLER. 63.5 percent for 1959, sir. 

I should make it clear, sir, that that is the total operating force 
which includes the Fleet’ Marine Forces. The Fleet Marine Fore 
percentage of the Marine Corps is a figure I am trying to locate. 

That 63.5 percent figure is for the total operating force which in- 
cludes the Fleet Marine Forces, our security forces, and our Marines 
afloat. 

The actual Fleet Marine Forces, the combat forces, are below that 
strength. We seem to be having some difficulty finding that per- 
centage figure. 

May I insert that in the record ? 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would. 

General Wetter. It is in the neighborhood of 53 percent this year. 

(The information requested follows :) 

At end fiscal year 1959, 54.6 percent of the Marine Corps will be serving it 
the fleet marine forces. 


MARINE PERSONNEL DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Anprews. Will you provide for the record a personnel distr 
bution table indic ating the numbers and percentage of strength 
the various missions of the Marine Corps, such as the Fleet Marine 
Corps, Shore Establishment, logistics support, administrative over 
head, guard, and so forth ? 

General Wetter. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Distribution of Marine Corps personnel, Dec. 31, 1958 (actual) 
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ORGANIZATION, SIZE AND MISSION OF MARINE RESERVE 


Mr. ANprews. General Shapley, will you briefly summarize for the 
committee the organization, size, and mission of the Marine Reserve? 

General SHAPLEY. W ell, we have an organized Reserve of 42,000- 
plus, close to 43,000, and that is the drill pay Reserve. Then we have 
a Ready Reserve of 208,000 which includes the drill pay people I 
have just mentioned. These units are made up of units which readily 
can fit into the Fleet Marine Force to build them up to table of organ- 
zation strength plus 5 percent. 

The mission of the Reserve program is to have a Reserve force so 
that we can strengthen the combat forces of the Regular Marine Corps. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF MARINE RESERVE 


Mr. Anprews. How effective would the Marine Reserve be if called 
in the event of an emergency? How long would it take them to join 
the fighting forces? 

General SHaptey. The organized Reserve, the drill pay Reserve, I 
believe could be ready within 5 days. The entire program would be 
out of business in less than 3 months. 


EQUIPMENT AND TRAINING OF MARINE RESERVE 


Mr. Anprews. How are they equipped? What type of training do 
they receive ? 

General Suaprtey. They are equipped the same as the Regular Es- 
tablishment exe ept that we do have a lower priority in getting new 
equipment. For instance, in missiles we are due to get them but the 
mal ar Establishment would get them before we will get them. 

s far as our training is conc cerned, we tr v to follow the same train- 
ing ay at the Regular Establishment does. Certainly this is done dur- 
ing our annual field training of 2 weeks each summer. 
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We are handicapped by the fact that we have only 48 2-hour drills 
a year, but we follow the training of the Regular Establishment as 
closely as we are able to. 


USE OF MARINE RESERVES IN EMERGENCY 


Mr. Anprews. What are the plans of the Marine Corps to utilize the 
Reserves in the event of an emergency and how do you go about getting 
them into service? 

General Suapey. In the first place, if there is a declared emergency 
we just go to our Reserve units and order them up and tell them where 
to report. The Organized Reserve comes in by units. The Ready Re- 
serve will go to mobilization stations and they are called up by their 
MOS, w hich is their specialty as needed. 

Mr. Anprews. Would they be placed in regular Marine organiza- 
tions at that time? 

General Suapiey. Yes, sir. The Organized Reserve and part of 
the Ready Reserve would be. 


PARTICIPATION IN TRAINING 


Mr. Anprews. What percentage of your total strength regularly 
participates in training ? 

General Suariey. That has risen. The 230-plus units throughout 
the United States gets a drill attendance of just about 80 percent now. 


RATIO OF OFFICERS TO ENLISTED MEN IN MARINE RESERVE 


Mr. Anprews. What is the ratio of officers to enlisted men in the 
Reserve ? 

General Suapiey. It was about 1 in 14 or 15, and we are reducing 
that now to about 1 in 20 so we are in consonance with the number of 
officers in the Regular Establishment. 


PRIOR SERVICE PERSONNEL IN MARINE RESERVE 


Mr. Anprews. What proportion of the strength has had prior 
military service ? 

General Suaprey. In the Ready Reserve approximately 80 percent 
have had prior military service. Those are the people who come out 
and join the Reserve. 

In the Organized Reserve of 42,000-plus, the percentage of training 

Ss approximately 80 percent. Let me check that figure. 

I understand it is exactly 82 percent in organized t units. This year 
we have about 20 percent who are not meeting the 6-month require- 
ment, but, by the end of 1960, that will be down to about 12 percent 
which is pretty much the normal load. That many people will be in 
the process of training in the 6-month program, and so forth, so you 
will always have from 10 to 12 percent. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you experience any difficulty in attracting and 
retaining qualified personnel ? 

General Suartey. Not with the numbers we have now. 
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PROBLEMS IN MARINE RESERVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Anprews. What are your primary problems in connection with 
the Reserve program ¢ 

General SuapLtey. (Pause.) I was wondering where to begin. 

Mr. Anprews. Suppose you supply for the record some of the prob- 
lems you have and discuss them as fully as you can? 

General Suaptey. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Anprews. This committee wants to help you, and if we can we 
will do so. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PRIMARY PROBLEMS OF MARINE CoRPS RESERVE 


The most difficult problem facing the Marine Corps Reserve is the necessity 
of increasing the flow of personnel into the Ready Reserve, both the drill-pay and 
non-drill-pay portions thereof. 

The smaller strength of the regular Marine Corps and the trend toward 4-year 
enlistments therein mean that fewer men will be released to inactive duty, and 
that those who are released will have a very short period of Ready Reserve 
obligated service remaining. These factors, coupled with the fact that in fiscal 
year 1961 the first large group of 6-year obligors will complete their Ready Re- 
serve service, will result in a serious shortage of ready reservists. By the end of 
that year it is estimated that the Marine Corps will have only 170,000 ready 
reservists, compared to the 208,000 required, with a further decrease to 112,000 
anticipated during fiscal year 1963. 

The situation in the drill-pay units of the Ready Reserve is similar. Since 
April 1957, the only significant sources of personnel for the drill-pay units have 
been Marines with prior active service and 6-month trainees. The smaller num- 
bers being released from active service will require even more emphasis on the 
6-month training program as the source of drill-pay reservists. The entire train- 
ing level will be lowered if the Reserve, in order to maintain drill-pay strength, 
is forced to enlist untrained personnel who cannot be put through the 6-month 
training cycle. 

A second pressing problem facing the Marine Corps Reserve is inability to 
provide sufficient paid training to maintain the skills of our ready reservists 
who are not members of drill-pay units. Officers and enlisted, particularly 
those trained in complex technical fields, such as electronics, require tours of 
active duty refresher training to maintain their skills and to acquaint them with 
the new equipment and new techniques constantly under development. Like- 
wise, Reserve officers require periodic professional schooling during the span 
of their careers just as do their Regular counterparts, if they are to be ready for 
immediate employment on mobilization. Without such training, the mobiliza- 
tion readiness of the non-drill-pay group, from whom must come the bulk of our 
first month’s mobilization requirements, is adversely affected. 

As I indicated, every effort is made to equip Reserve units with the latest 
materiel in order to be as nearly in consonance with the Regular Establishment 
as possible. Of necessity, there frequently is a considerable lapse of time after 
introduction of new weapons in the Fleet Marine Forces, before these same 
Weapons can be provided for the Reserve. A part of this problem is the increas- 
ing complexity of skills associated with much of the new equipment. A require- 
ment for relatively long periods of formal schooling and indoctrination on the 
hew materiel frequently exists, and as each new system is introduced, the prob- 
lem of providing such training becomes more acute. 

These problems, of course, have a direct bearing on the capability of the 
Reserve to provide effective augmentation upon mobilization. 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Sikes? 
WASTED MANPOWER IN SERVICES 


_ Mr. Srxes. There has been some comment about wasted m: anpower 
in the services, service personnel who are used as waiters in the vari- 
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ous Officers clubs, used in the homes of some of the higher ranking 
officers, or used as chauffeurs, when that type of service could as 
re: dily be performed by civil service personnel or other civilian per- 
sonnel. Some rather high estimates have been placed on the number 
of servicemen servicewide who are so employed. 

What is the policy of the Marine Corps in these matters? 

General Wetter. We have a stewards’ branch in the Marine Corps 
which is created for the purpose of operating commissioned officers 
messes, closed. We have a total number engaged in this activity of 
816 people. 

Of that number 729 are actually serving in commissioner officers’ 
messes. Eighty-seven are employe ed in the homes of the Commandant 
and the various general officers. 

I can give one very good illustration of the employment of stew- 
ards. Take our basic school, which is the school for the young officers 
in Quantico. We operate a closed mess in that basic school for of- 
ficers. Cooks and personnel involved in that mess are actually in 
this stewards’ branch. It is a very large mess. It serves about 1,000 
people. 

Mr. Srxes. Would it be practical to use civilians for these jobs? 

General Wetter. If we use civilians in these jobs and then moved 
out into the field we would not have any qualified people to do the 
jobs they are trained for. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the primary reason for using service person- 
nel ? 

General Wetter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a logical reason. 

General Wetter. It is a practical thing, sir. 

For example, I was going to give a number of other examples of 
the utilization of these stewards. 

For example, when a Marine air group goes aboard a carrier, they 
take with them a number of these stewards. When the 2d Division 
goes into the field they take with them a number of these stewards. 

In the example I used for Quantico, yes, you probably could use 
civilians there, but I might add that our studies show it will be ex- 
pensive and it will be difficult to get people in an area like Quantico 
where there is no labor market. 

Mr. Sixes. I assume it would be completely out of the question 
under field conditions ? 

General Wetter. Absolutely. 

Mr. Norretu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Flood? The gentleman is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

CUTTING OF MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Froop. I could take the 15 minutes expressing my opinion 
about these people at the high level who insist on cutting our Marine 
Corps. 

Let me tell you one thing, and somebody ought to say these things 
to you fellows so you know the atmosphere up here: I want you 
to understand that, as far as the overwhelming majority of this com- 
mittee is concerned and the overwhelming majority of the Congress 


of the United States, we had no part of that cut in the Marine Corps; 
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we had no part of any recommendation to be cut again, and we are 
not going to have any part of it. 

The fact that the Supreme Court of the United States has not 
straightened out yet and the Executive cannot clearly understand 
that we are identified with this branch of ve Government has nothing 
to do with you. 

It is my opinion that this committee will restore the cut regardless 
of what it costs, and, as far as I am concerned—and | think it 1s 
the general opinion around here—we have no intention of these men- 
tal gymnastics on budget balancing cutting the Marine Corps below 
200,000. 

Our only trouble is, gentlemen, we don’t know how we can make 
it stick with these mathematicians in the Bureau of the Budget. We 
don’t know how to make it stick. If we can make it stick in any way, 
if anybody in the world can figure out how to do this, you have no 
problem. 

Our trouble is that we cannot figure that out. I can think of one 
way but that will take about a year and a half. 


MARINE CORPS STOCK FUND 


What is the situation with reference to the Marine Corps stock 
fund? We started out on this several years ago and last year we got 
a pretty clear picture about it, and this year we — some impression 
in reference to the stock fund that we would have a much better 
picture this year. 

Perhaps the admiral can handle that. 

Admiral Brarpstey. I would suggest you wait until M. and O. 
comes up. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES, MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Fioop. I want to talk also about the question of where we were 
on unexpended balances this year. We had a problem last year with 
reference to personnel. In view of this proposed budget, regardless 
of what I think about this silly thing, and the proposed reduction in 
strength, where are you with reference to unéxpended funds in this 
budget this year? The year before last we had a problem and it was 
explained. “What about this? 

General WirseMANn. $28 million is now held in reserve by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Fioop. So the Bureau of the Budget has refused to authorize 
the allocation of $28 million, and ‘I suppose that is related to this 
proposed cut in strength ? 

General Wreseman. The $28 million was not required for the 
streneth allowed. 


NUCLEAR WARFARE TRAINING, MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Fioop. Following up the question propounded by Mr. Andrews 
on the ratio of personnel and the type and quality of assignment, can 
you give us the round number of your personnel that are assigned to 
nuclear warfare and nuclear training? That is a pretty broad sub- 
ject, but it could be pretty narrow as ‘o the field. If you cannot 
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supply that, you can put it into the record. We want all branches 
of the service to pinpoint as much as they can the percentage of all] 
uniformed personnel being trained in nuc Jear warfare. I know that 
everybody gets a piece of it, but some more than others. Try to work 
a figure out. 

General Wetier. I would like to supply that information. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Within our Fleet Marine Forces (Ground), which contain about 37.5 percent 
of the total strength of the Marine Corps— 

One hundred percent are prepared to function under nuclear combat condi- 
tions if they have to; 

Ten percent (approximate) have received some special, technical training 
in nuclear warfare and nuclear weapons ; and 

Two percent (approximate) are assigned to those units which either 
support or can deliver atomic ordnance. 

The Marine Corps has an average strength of approximately 4,100 naval 
aviators. Of this number, approximately 291 are formally programed for some 
type of nuclear training each year. A much larger number receive refresher 
and orientation courses on an unprogramed basis each year. We have roughly 
300 pilots at any given time who are in varying degrees of qualification as 
delivery pilots. At least 40 officers are directly connected with special weapons 
loading, assembly, and training at any given time. Our objective is to try to 
have 100 percent special weapons familiarization among naval aviators. It is 
estimated that at least 94 percent of our naval aviators have had some training 
in special weapons. 

It should be pointed out, as well, that at all echelons of command throughout 
the Fleet Marine Forces, there are staff sections especially provided and trained 
for planning and implementing nuciear warfare measures and countermeasures. 

The point that should be stressed here, however, is that the Fleet Marine 
Force is capable of combat under either nuclear or conventional warfare con- 
ditions. The entire Fleet Marine Force has been reorganized to equip it with this 
dual capability. Fleet Marine Force training, its modern tactical doctrine, and 
modern amphibious operational concepts all are pointed toward this versatile 
eapability for either nuclear or conventional warfare. 

For a number of years past, Marine Corps training has been carefully 
oriented toward preparing all Fleet Marine Force personnel for combat on 
the nuclear battlefield. A significant number of Marine units have actually 
participated in and observed test shots of atomic weapons. Individual as well 
as unit training throughout the Marine Corps stresses nuclear warfare meas- 
ures. Additionally, there has been increased emphasis on specialized and tech- 
nical training in this field. In this regard, the Marine Corps annually utilizes 
350 spaces in various special weapons courses. In formal Marine Corps schools 
a considerable portion of the curriculums is devoted to the technical and special 
aspects of atomic warfare, in addition to the fact that all such courses now 
are based upon modern doctrine which envisages tactical operations employing 
either nuclear or conventional armament. 


General Wetter. I would like to say here that our Marine Corps 
school system, particularly the senior and junior courses, include in- 
structions for all the officers who attend, and since we school all of our 
officers in this school you might say they all get some. There are spe- 
clalists who attend Navy schools and Army schools and so forth. 
We will supply what these numbers are for the record. 



















































MARINE CORPS HOUSING PROGRAM 
Mr. Fioop. What is your housing problem—Wherry and Capehart# 
General Wetter. We have what we consider a shortage of adequate 

family housing amounting to 5,992 units. 


Mr. Foon. Is that good or bad 2 
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General Weer. It is a fairly significant shortage. We have total 
quarters av: ailable, 8,395, so you can see the shortage is a significant 
percentage of what we have available. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM-——MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Fioop. What is the picture on your mortgage insurance? That 
includes all grades, that number appearing cn page 59 of your justi- 
fications ¢ 

General Wetter. Officers and enlisted, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not a very significant active servicemen’s mort- 
cage insurance operation, is it. 

General Wres—EMAN. There has not been as many interested in avail- 

ing themselves of this program as we originally anticipated. 

Mr. Firoop. What reason do they give? Has anyone asked? Do 
youcare? Should it be pushed? What about it? 

General Wirseman. I would say, Mr. Flood, the Capehart housing 
program coming in has been one of the biggest contributing factors. 
This housing becoming available has reduced the requirement for 
people to purchase their own housing. 

Mr. Fioop. Does your change of station operations in the Marine 
Corps reflect that in any way? Do you move for longer periods? 
What is the general operational theory of your outfit? Is it affecting 
the serviceman’s mortgage insurance business ? 

General Weiter. I would not say so. I would think we are stabiliz- 
ing rather than accelerating transfers. So this should not have an 
impact. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield? I noticed in the justifications 
on page 59 that 50 rome of those persons granted loans 2 years 
previously will sell their property. Once they sell their property 
dothey lose the right to obtain another loan ? 

General Wrrseman. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, they can go to the next station and make 
reapplication and procure a home under this program ? 

General Wretier. I am certain there is no limitation on their ability 
to get another loan even if they have sold. 

Mr. FLoop. What is your average tour in months? 

General Wetter. We are running about 24 months for both officers 
and men. 

BRIG POPULATION——-MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Froop. What about the brigs? Are you cluttering up the 
brigs? How are you and Mr. Ford’s lethal instruments for Michigan 
doing? This fellow Ford and his friends caused me more trouble 
with the Marine Corps than the Japs ever did. 

General Wetter. We have a significant decrease in the brig popula- 
tion from des ertions and AWOLs. 

go Fioop. I do not think they have anything in Michigan against 

he Marine Corps, but what is going on ? 

aa il Weiter. I can give you a few figures on this, Sir. Our 
average monthly prisoner population has dropped about 25 percent 
since the fiscal year 1957. Desertions are down by about 25 percent. 
Our court-martial cases are significantly down. Summary and special 
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courts martial are down, I would say, in the neighborhood of 35 per- 
cent. It is a good trend which is reflected in the better climate for 
enlisted procurement and increased reenlistment standards. 


OFF-BASE PATROLLING PROGRAM——MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Fioop. What about this slot out here on Highway No. 1, that 
famous slot? The slot down the Pacific was never as bloody as that 
one. What about this highway out here? What was par for the 
course this last year ? 

General Wetter. That highway, sir, has had a really significant 
reduction in accident rates since we started the off-base patrolling 
program out at Quantico. 

Mr. Fioop. Real significant ? 

General Wetter. Yes. I was Chief of Staff down there 2 years 
ago when we started it. We had, I believe, 12 deaths on that high- 
way in a year, and the year when I instituted the program we cut 
it to 1 death, I think. 


INCIDENT OF RECKLESS DRIVING 


Mr. Fioop. Two weeks ago Mrs. Flood and I were driving from 
here to Wilkes-Barre and I was driving the car. Of course, maybe 
something should be done about that in itself, but it was bad weather, 
and on a main highway from around the left end of my car like a 
bat out of you know where came this motor vehicle. It went by me 
like a pay car passing a bum in the snow, sleet, and rain. You never 
saw anything like it. He must have been doing 75 to get by me, 
so later on I saw him loom up on the horizon and there was a Marine 
Corps sign on the back of the car. I said to my wife, “Well, here are 
four more casualties.” I started following this guy, crazy as he was. 
That fellow gave a performance that made my mustache stand right 
up on end. He stopped at some place for some reason and I waited 
until he pulled out—and he was from Quantico, and there were four 
men on board. I got in front of him on this highway. He hada 
Pennsylvania license and I had a congressional sign on the back of 
my car, and I thought maybe this halfwit might catch on. So I 
pulled in front of him and I stayed in front. I stayed in front fora 
while so that he might see what I was trying todo. Then he slammed 
down on his horn and tore around my left end again. If he had held 
his doors open he could have used them for wings and taken off right 
over the mountain. I took down the number of his car and got his 
name. I am not going to give it to you because I got in touch with 
his family. He was from upstate someplace. 

I do not know what you can do about this sort of thing unless you 
station MP patrols every 100 yards. That is a long road. I hope 
you can keep after the problem, because it makes you look bad. 

General WeLLER. We are. 

Mr. Fioop. It makes you look as though they are all halfwits. It 
is still a problem, and I guess you know that. 

General Wetter. We know it. There are all sorts of programs 1 
this field—lectures to persons who receive a ticket. He has to attend 
safety lectures. There is a lot of emphasis being put on this thing. 
We have had some significant reductions in this field. 
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Mr. Fioop. Understand this guy was good, make no mistake about 
that. He was good, but he was just hopped up. 

General WeLLEeR. We show as a result of automobile accidents in 
the fiseal year 1957 we had 87,000 man-days lost and in the calendar 
year 1958 we had a reduction to 18,960, which is almost 400 percent. 
Things are getting better in this field. I am sure we still have prob- 
lems and we have to stay after them, and we are staying after them. 


AIRLIFT 


Mr. Fioop. One of my pet hates around here is the airlift and the 
lack of it. When the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Air Force tell 
me, and when the Secretary of Defense and everybody else all the way 
down tell me there is an adequate airlift and they have all gotten 
their heads together and agreed on that, I do not believe it. I have 
sources of information, probably as good as theirs, because it comes 
from their own backyard, and the consensus of everybody below 
the grade of a three-star general is we do not have an adequate air- 
lift. Iam convinced we donot. <A lot of other people in the services 
are convinced of it. 

Mr. Anprews. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Fioop. I will see you next year. 


REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Unfortunately, I could not be here when your presenrta- 
tion was made, but I have read the submitted statement. I think 
that it covers most of the problems that I think are significant in this 
area insofar as personnel are concerned. I have, however, one or 
two questions. 

The thing that bothers me is that over the years we have bandied 
back and forth reenlistment rates. I have always assumed that 
they were very significant. 

I note on page 6 of your statement at the bottom of the page this 
statement : 


Reenlistment rates in themselves do not tell the whole story. 


Then you bring up the problem of extensions of enlistment. Some- 
where else in the statement you indicate in the passing of time, maybe, 
the basis upon which you predicated reenlistment rates has changed 
ty some extent. Is that right? 

_ General Wetter. This reenlistment rate business is really confus- 
ing, Mr. Ford. Quite frankly, when I came to Washington and got 
this job I could not understand what my people were talking about 
for 2 months, and I can certainly understand your confusion. Ac- 
tually, the reenlistment rate is based upon an agreed Department of 
Defense criteria so that all the services report in the same way. 

Mr. Forp. But that varies from year to year as to what elements 
you crank into it, does it not ? 

General Weiter. No,sir. AsI recall, this has been a fixed formula. 
Now reenlistment rates do mean something. They measure the per- 
centage of people that you are retaining. Where you get into trouble 
on reenlistment rates is that you do not measure all the people in the 
organization. For example, you do not measure Reserves who are 





on active duty. They do not count. So if you have a lot of Re 
serves on active duty they are taken out of the base upon which you 
compute reenlistment rates. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage would that be in the Marine Corps? 

General Wetirr. This year, for example, we have very few Re. 
serves to be figured in, so this would change the overall rate. It is the 
base figure that you talk about. 

We say that reenlistment rates do mean a great deal. They measure 
the retention of personnel and that is what they are useful for, but 
you get lost because you do not, for example, count a man who ex- 
tends an enlistment in the reenlistment percentages. Now actually 
what we are really interested in is retention. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN REENLISTMENT AND EXTENSION 


Mr. Forp. Could you, for the purposes of the record, explain the 
difference betwen a reenlistment and an extension ¢ 

General Weiter. Yes. The extension of an enlistment can be for 
1, 2, 3, or 4 years. A reenlistment is a complete new contract, so to 
speak. 

Mr. Forp. A complete new contract for a spec ified term of years! 

General Wetier. Thas is correct. 

Mr. Forp. How many years would that normally run? 

General Weer. It can be up to 6 years. 

Mr. Forp. Could it be for 1 year, 2 years, 5 years, or 6 years? 

General Wetter. Not less than two and not more than six. 

Mr. Forp. But an extension can be for 1 year? 

General Wetter. It can be for less than that. For example, we use 
what we call the emergency short-term extension like when we were 
going to deploy the troops to Lebanon. We had men whose enlist- 
ments were going to expire next month or the month after, so they 
could not be deploy ed with 4 months remaining. We used the short- 
term emergency extension. He could sign up for as little as 4 months 
for deployment purposes to go with an “outfit and get his service. 

Mr. Forpv. What percentage of your retentions would be predicated 
on reenlistments and what percentage on extensions ? 

Colonel Ryan. In your plan for the beginning of this year we esti- 
mated we would bring on 42,700 recruits. 

Mr. Forp. The f fiscal ye ar 1959? 

Colonel Ryan. Yes. That was last August. When we reworked 
ss at plan we only brought aboard 40,500. That decline was not 

‘aused by an increase in reenlistments; it was caused almost entirely 
extensions. In other words, these people extended and we kept 
them and we did not lose them. We really did not reenlist any more 
people. The same numbers of people were being reenlisted, but we 
were retaining more because at the end of their enlistment they were 
extending. 


IMPACT ON BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Does it make any difference from the point of view of the 
budget whether you extend them or reenlist them? 

Colonel Ryan. No, sir. It does not cost any more to reenlist or 
extend. They get the same amount. 
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Mr. Forp. If a man extends, does he get a reenlistment bonus ? 

Colonel Ryan. I will have to supply that for the record. 

General WirseMAN. He gets a proportionate share, depending upon 
the modification of his original contract. In other words, if he extends 
for 1 year he gets a fourth of the benefits that he would cet if he reen- 
listed for 4 years. 

Mr. Forp. So the impact on the budget is immaterial whether it is 
an extension or a reenlistment, and it is immaterial as far as your 
combat effectiveness is concerned ? 

General WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. Are your criteria for extension the same as for reenlist- 
ment ¢ 


General WELLER. Yes. 


FORECASTS OF REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. What are you forecasting for the fiscal year 1960 for new 
people coming on 

Colonel Ryan. About 45,000 new recruits. 

Mr. Forp. That is predicated on what reenlistment rate, and what 
extension rate ¢ 

Colonel Ryan. I do not have the extension rate, sir, because this 
has been a variable. It is predicated on a reenlistment rate; first 
termers of 21.6 percent; career, 65.9 percent, or an overall reenlistment 
rate of 31.7 percent. We cannot forecast accurately the number of 
people who will extend and that is why we have to rework our plan 
continually throughout the year. 

Mr. Forp. When you worked up your budget those were the reen- 
listment figures that you utilized ? 

Colonel Ryan. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. That was done based upon the figures that you had avail- 
able when—last August or last September ? 

Colonel Ryan. Yes. I might say these were changed when we redid 
the budget in August, upped on the basis of the latest experience. The 
first budget we submitted, and I do not have the figures, was slightly 
lower than this—the first time that we prepared the budget. 

Mr. Forp. How do those figures you just related which were used in 
the budget compare to the ones that you are now experiencing ¢ 

Colonel Ryan. Well, I might say for the first 6 months of fiscal 
year 1959 the first termers are 25.3 percent versus 21.6 percent in 
fiscal year 1960. The career, 77 percent versus 65.9 percent, — over- 
all, 38.6 percent versus 31.7. I might say that the fiscal year 1960 
figures are for the whole year. 

We anticipate larger numbers of losses in the last half of this year 
and, from the characteristics of the people leaving, we doubt if we 
will retain this increased percentage entirely throughout the whole 
of fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. Foro. Why do you say that? 

Colonel Ryan. Because of the number of people that are leaving 
the service in the last 6 months who are coming up to the end of their 
enlistment. 

Mr. Forp. Why should there be a bigger hump at the end of the 
fiscal year 1960 than at the beginning of the fiscal year 1960? 
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Colonel Ryan. Actually I was referring to fiscal year 1959. Let | 
me say there are more Regul: ars getting out in the last 6 months who 
are computed in the reenlistment rate. There are a higher percent- 
age of Reserves that get out in the first half of the year, 2-year Re- 
serves. The Reserves are not included in computation of the reenlist- 
ment rate. 

Mr. Foro. Why does that hump happen? Is that related to the 
Korean war sit uation ? i 

Colonel Ryan. It is the way that the people came in 3 years ago— 
the number of people that came in for 3 years and the number that 

‘ame in for 2 vears in 1957 and the number of 4- year enlistments that 
we got + years ago. We have to compute the number, or the number 
we estimate, who will reenlist on the basis of the number of ends of 
enlistments that will occur by months. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Do you have a certain number or percentage of 3- 
year enlistments so that they are phasing out of the service propor: 
tionately each year? 

Colonel Ryan. Not proportionately; no, sir. In 1957 we had to 
take a very large percentage of 2-year men. Tf you will recall the 
chart that we submitted, it showed that we brought aboard about 
60,000 recruits. In order to get 60,000 we had to take a large number 
of 2-year people and a large number of 3-year people, and a propor- 
tionately small number of 4-year people. We had no_ fixed 
percentage. 

General Wetier. Slide No. 5 shows the loss and gains rate over the 
past few years and you will notice quite a fluctuation in the pattern. 
We, of course, would like to level this procurement off. Another rea- 
son, Mr. Ford, is that our big recruiting months are in June and 
January, so that a 3-year or 4-year man will be getting out toward the 
end of the fiscal year. If he enlists in June, he will be getting out 
right at that time, so that is the peak time. That is another reason, 
[ am sure. 

Mr. Forp. Did I understand that you said that in your calculations 
for recruitment you do not crank in any factor for extensions? 

Colonel Ryan. We do compute a certain percentage, but we cannot 
forecast it accurately, sir. 

General Wetter. What we do is we work our personnel gains and 
losses in our estimates, and we are continually on a monthly basis 
recasting the estimates. Based upon that ree: isting we will vary our 

recruiting quota. If we are getting more ret entions, which is the 
essential “point here, we will lower our recruit input to correspond 
with that retention. This, of course, gets pretty sticky toward the 
end of the fiscal year. For instance, we are estimating right now 
what we are going to be at by June 30. We are a little concerned 
that we are going to be over. We have to take some steps to insure 
that. we were not = er so we have an early release program coming up. 
We do not like this, but this is the result of recasting our estimates. 

We also vary our recruit ee, as we can. In other words, this 
thing is done on a continuous basis and the fact that we estimate a 
certain reenlistment retention rate, say 18 months before it occurs. 
does not mean that it will be accurate. The estimate is only as valid 
as your ability to forecast. 
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The impact of the pay legislation and the proficiency pay and all 
of that has been a significant thing in retentions. There 1s no doubt 
in our minds about that. 

Mr. Forp. The only reason I am interested in the reenlistment 
rates is because of what I assume will be an impact on your combat 
effectiveness and an impact on the budget. 

Now. I think your prepared statement is the best statement along 
that line that I have seen in a few years on this subcommittee, but I 
have never been able to see cone retely how it aifects the budget. I 
have never been convinced that we get reflected in our manpower 
requirements the benefits that come from your reenlistment rate in- 

‘eases and your extension improvements, and these other things 
that vou have well stated here about automobile accidents, desertions, 
ad so forth. I have gone through this same thing with the Army. 

General Wetier. I think that if you will look at slide 5 with me I 

inexplain what is in your mind. 


MPACT ON BUDGET AND COMBAT FFFECTIVENESS OF REENLISTMENT 
RATES 


Mr. Forp. I am interested in what it does to the budget and what it 
does to your combat effectiveness. 

General Wreiirr. Now, here are our gains and losses since the fiscal 

year 1957, and we have projected fiscal year 1961 [inci ating |. 

Now, here is fiscal year 1961 [indicating], and I know you have 

ard all of this before—wait until next year. 

Mr. Forp. That is right. 

General Wetter. But if we stay at 175,000, and assuming that our 
assumptions on reenlistments and retentions are re: asonably valid, 

sare going to reduce our recruits by about a third. What does that 
mean’ It means, first, your training overhead is reduced. We esti- 
mate that we will get concretely about 5,000 more marines in the 

‘leet Marine Force as a result of this factor. There is a finite con- 
crete specific savings we forecast based on the availability of dope 
today. 

Mr. Forp. Both a dollar savings and an effectiveness benefit. 

General Wetter. You will get more product out of this dollar than 
vou would get when we have an overhead of this sort. Where we 
get, trapped on this thing is that people will say, “Fine, you will save 
5,000 people, so we will now eliminate them.” “When you are already 
helow the table of organization strength, this does not work very 
well, 

Mr. Forn. I agree you reach a point of irreducible minimum, but 
I think that that is a good cone rete example. 

ieneral Wetter. We maintain there are savings in this business, 
there is no question. 

Another area which does not show up in this chart is simply this: 
Take an electronics technician. You will bring him aboard. Maybe 
it takes 9 months to train him. If he has a 2-year contract with the 
Government his utility is pretty small, and he can march out at the 
end of 2 years. If we get a 4-year enlistment—and we got 80 percent 
of them this year—we get a return on that individual for the same 
amount of formal school training, which is a 300 percent better re- 
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turn. We do not have to put another man in. His product is better, 
He operates better and he maintains things better. He does better 
work. All the way through we are going to get, and we are getting 
now, results out of this higher retention. We do not stand up here 
and tell you this does not mean anything. It means a great deal, 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Forp. Let us turn to the problem of proficiency pay. On page 

7 you indicate you are now making payments to 6,000 men in the 
fiscal year 1960 and you will increase that to 12 000 men. Is 12,000 
above the 15 percent allowed by law, or where is it in relationship to 
the law ? 

General Wetter. It is 714 percent. 

Mr. Forp. The 12,000? 

General WeLLER. Yes. 

Mr. Foro. For that reason you indicate you anticipate you will go 
up in the fiscal years 1961 and 1962? 

General Wetier. Well, the plans in that area are pretty nebulous. 
Everyone is waiting to see how this thing goes and what it does. 

Mr. Forp. When a man gets proficiency pay is there any effort to 
stimulate him to maybe reenlist, or extend his enlistment as a part 
of the quid pro quo? 

General Wetter. No, sir, not as such. We do not say that we will 
give you proficiency pay if you promise to reenlist. What we are 
trying to do, I think, with this program is to compensate him more 
in line with what the equivalent in civilian industry receives. It 
does not do that, but it does give him an additional compensation. 
We feel that is going to have an effect. We are not as sure about this, 
because we have only been paying since December and our experience 
is not very complete. There is some indication that we are getting a 
little higher reenlistment rates in electronics, but the experience there 
is aw fully small. 

Mr. Forp. Supposing that you give proficiency pay to an indi- 
vidual in some job that involves electronics work, that he is on that 
duty for a year or two, and then he is assigned to recruiting duty, 
would the proficiency pay that he acquired when he was on the 
electronics job go with him to the recruiting assignment? 

General Wetter. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That is not the aim of the Marine Corps? 

General WeLuerR. Our program only pays the man while he is in 
the technical job, or if he is hospitalized for a period and then only 
for 90 days. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Taking the example that Mr. Ford just described of 
a marine who was trained in a technical field, would you keep him in 
that field and utilize the benefit of his training and his experience, 
or would he be rotated to some other service for which he was not 
trained ? 

General Wetter. We are certainly not transferring anybody in the 
electronics business into another field wittingly. There may be some 
miscarriages. It may be done, but it is certainly not a policy and 
certainly one that we do not intend to follow. 

Mr. Osrertac. To what extent does a rotation in service functions 
take place in the Marine Corps in the enlisted field ? 
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General Wetter. Our problem is more simple than the problem of 
the Navy, as described by Admiral Smith yesterday. We have ade- 
quate billets so that the rotational rae is not a relatively difficult 
one. We have, of course, these billets in the United States and 
overseas. I do not think it is a significant problem for us at all. 
It is for the Navy, Iam sure. 

Mr. Osrertac. My inquiry was directed to your practice rather than 
the problem. 

General Wetter. We are short of electronics technicians now. We 
are certainly not going to use them outside of their field because we 
cannot meet our requirements now as they exist. 

Mr. Forv. The question that bothered me a year ago and more so 
now from what I heard from Admiral Smith’s presentation yester- 
day, is that some of these people who are on the job for which they are 
paid proficiency pay might assume that that is going to continue ad 
infinitum as long as they are a member of the service, regardless of 

the job to which they are assigned. At least at the moment I do not 
think that was the intent of C ongress. I think that it could lead to 
some very difficult morale problems in the service if the man who gets 
proficiency pay gets the impression that it goes with him to any job. 
Iam delighted to hear that the Marine Corps’ view is that it goes 
with the job and not necessarily the man. 

General Wetter. That is correct. You have to have the job and 
theman. There isa mating of the two 


IMPACT ON RECRUITING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. What impact will there be upon your recruiting program 
in 1961 if you go from this higher recruiting figure down to your 
lower recruiting figure? How will that be reflected in the number of 
men assigned to recruiting and the number assigned to your combat 
units ? 

General Wetter. We should pick up some savings in the recruiting 
area. We should pick up savings in our training : area, drill instruc- 
tor, and so forth. There will be the increased av ailability of person- 
nel to combat forces as a result of all of these things. ‘There is no 
question but that the overhead will be reduced and we will get more 
people out of our personnel resources into the Fleet Marine Force. 


CATEGORY IV PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. I was disturbed, if my impression was right, with the 
statement on page 5 which says: 


Two-year enlistments have been reduced to a token while our mental group 
4 enlistments have been reduced to that required by the Department of Defense; 
namely, 12 percent. 


[ thought we were not taking any category IV people. 

General Wetter. We are taking 12 percent by direction. 

Mr. Forn. I thought that the Army got, because it wanted it, the 
right to screen out ¢ ategory IV people. 

General Wetier. Actually, Mr. Ford, we are looking into this with 
the Department of Defense now. 
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Mr. Forp. You can say something off the record if you want to. | 
am disturbed by that statement. I do not think that you ought to 
take any step that is going to be detrimental to your program. 

Colonel Ryan. We do have a directive which states that we will 
take 12 percent as a part of all the services. We and the Navy De. 
partment also have recommended, or are in the process of submitting 
our recommendation, that this be done away with. I do not know 
what the Army does. 

Mr. Forp. Is 12 percent more than you used to take ? 

Colonel Ryan. No, sir. It is less. In 1957, we were required to 
take 17 percent and that was lowered in the fiscal year 1958 to 12 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Marine Corps’ feeling that you ought to take none 
in that category ? 

Colonel Ryan. We feel] that we should be allowed to recruit what 
we can. If we have to take some to meet the strength—if we should 
go up suddenly—we would be willing to take some. If we can make 
our end strength without. taking any, we prefer not to take any. 

Mr. Forp. Can you relate this reduction from 17 percent to 12 per- 
cent to the the better record you had, as illustrated on the chart on 
page 11 of your statement where you refer to a substantial reduction 
in court-martial problems ? 

General Weturr. All those factors contribute. We do not find 
necessarily that only mental group IV people are the criminals at all. 
They furnish a portion of the people all right. A strange matter of 
fact is that the mental group I often has—— 

Mr. Forp. They have their share in your prisons, do not get me 
wrong. 

Mr. Ostertac. General, in reference to this very significant decline 
in the number of courts-martial from desertions and accidents, your 
chart reflects the calendar years 1957 and 1958. I assume you have 
no figure or estimate for 1959. 

Colonel Ryawx. No, sir. we have none here. We would have to get 
the figures for the first half of the vear. 

Mr. Osrertac. I would be interested to learn what you attribute 
this rather sharp decline to. It is significant and there must be a 
real meaning behind it. I believe that the record should show what 
the real meaning is, in your opinion. 

General Wetter. I would like to submit something for the record 
on this, but it is my own personal feeling that we have raised our 
standards for the people that we have brought in. We have, | 
think, increased our effectiveness in our training programs. I think 
that our recruit training has undoubtedly been improved. Improved 
stability has had an impact. We are gradually getting more stability. 
I think this has an impact. There are a great many factors. We will 
submit something for the record which will fairly analyze it. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The specific reasons for this improvement cannot be isolated. It is considered, 
however, that the overall improved mental quality of initial enlistments and 
longer term enlistments have served to improve the general quality of new 
accessions. In addition, an increased emphasis of quality in reenlistments rather 
than achievement of mere numbers has served to improve the overall quality of 


personnel in the Marine Corps. It is considered that this overall improvement is 
reflected in the statistics presented. 
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Administrative actions that may have influenced the figures include increased 
emphasis on moral leadership and safety consciousness within Marine Corps 
commands. 

MORALE OF MARINES 


Mr. OsrertaG. Would you say that the morale of the Marines has 
improved? ‘This reflects a higher morale? 

General WreLier. The Marines never like to admit that their morale 
isever anything but 100 percent, sir. Certainly, there is some of that 
in this, sir. 

READINESS OF MARINE RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. General Shapley, I was very impressed with your com- 
ments concerning the na gpa of the Marine Corps Reserve. I 
know of one or two units in our State which I certainly think fall in 
the category that you meaaletn -d here of being completely and totally 
ready for their mobilization responsibility. 

I was never as familiar with the combat readiness of the Marine 
Corps Reserves prior to the Korean war or World War I. I knew, 
of course, that they had programs, but 1 was not informed at that 
time as to their readiness. 

Could you compare the readiness of the Marine Corps Reserve to- 
day with their readiness prior to Korea and their readiness prior to 
World War II? 

General Suaprtey. Yes. I can say without question it is much 
super ior and much more ready now than it was before World War II 
and Korea. The program has improved for various reasons, and I 
can go to the reasons, 1f you wish. 

Mr. Forp. Can you enumerate them / 

General Suartey. Well, first, it was better before Korea than 
World War II because we learned by experience, and, while the pro- 
gram is better now than it ever has been, is because of several reasons. 
There is the 6 months’ training program. Also, the fact we have 
been more selective on the people that we take in. We have people 
knocking on the door trying to get in all over the country. There has 
been greater selectivity in the “officers assigned to the program, the 
Regular officers and the Reserve officers. 


EQUIPMENT OF MARINE RESERVES 


Mr. Forp. Do you have better equipment now than before / 

General Suartey. No, sir; the equipment is not any better now 
than it was in Korea, but it will be better because we are on the list 
to get new equipment as it becomes available, though we are low on 
the list. We come after the Regular Est: :blishment. 


REASONS FOR A BETTER PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Could you expand for the record the reasons why, in 
your opinion, we are in a better condition today than we were prior 
to World War II and prior to Korea 

General Suaptey. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. You might show the numbers—and I am not familiar 
with the numbers prior to Korea nor the numbers prior to World War 
II—for comparative purposes. 

General SHariey. Yes. 
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(The information requested is as follows :) such a . 
jmagina 
REASONS WHY THE MARINE Corps RESERVE PROGRAM TopAy Is SUPERIOR TO THE We a 
PROGRAM PrIorn TO WORLD Wak II AND Korea includit 
1. Experience gained in the two prior mobilizations has enabled us to revise power . 
recall procedures to insure a more orderly and expeditious recall. plicatio 
2. Past experience has enabled us to amend the supervisory structure of the | be esti 
Reserve program to provide better administration and training for the Reserve. lied 
An increased awareness and appreciation of the program by the regular estab- app 
lishment has resulted in the assignment of the best qualified active duty personnel a propo 
to work with the program. In addition, at the major posts and stations where Insof 
reservists undergo active duty training, a separate echelon has been established f yirtue ¢ 
whose primary mission is to assist in the Reserve program. Staff te 
3. The experience gained in past mobilizations has enabled us to structure aa 
the Marine Corps Reserve in a manner most responsive to mobilization require Corps. 
ments of the Regular Marine Corps. I do 
4. The utilization of the 6-month training program has resulted in younger, thinks « 
physically better qualified and mentally superior individuals in the organized of the « 
(drill-pay) Reserve. The adoption of this program has given stability to the thou 
Organized (drill-pay) Reserve thus enabling us to concentrate upon more ad- wit ou 
vanced training. siderat; 
5. The adoption of lowered age-in-grade criteria has helped in providing 
younger, more virile, officer structure. 
6. Installation of data processing installations at field headquarters has vastly 
improved administrative procedures and provided more accurate and faster Now 
data on personnel. 2 
7. Conversion to multiple drills, where feasible, has resulted in more avail. | correct 
able training time and better programs for the same amounts of money. (rene 
8. Attendance percentages at home armory drills and annual field training Mr. 
periods are significantly greater than pre-Korean periods. service 
9. More modernized and greater amounts of equipment are constantly being : 
made available to the Reserve, and while still not completely adequate, are of thir 
better than in pre-Korea periods. $9,639, 
10. An improved quality of instructional material is made available to re Gen 
servists as a result of the establishment of a reserve group at the Marine Corps Mr. 
Schools, Quantico, Va., whose primary function is to adapt resident courses to ae 
Reserve use. Gen: 
11. Annual screening of the members of the Ready Reserve now serves the social ; 
purpose of removing from the rolls those who are not readily available for Mr. 
various reasons, and assures maximum mobilization potential. pensio 
12. Marine Corps Reserve strengths: differc 
pone a ieee - - sono: $2 368 
June ; a! : 
nt040 rare Oe ri > 
a Ds a catlo 
Total Reserve a 13, 660 | 125, 761 310, 147 Ger 
Drill pay. eee (5, 565) (39, 768) | (39, 082 Mr 
Percent drill pay of total_- : Sie ce aekteed 40.7 31.6 | 12.6 tg 196 
(Fer 
Qualitative rather than quantitative superiority distinguishes the present avm 
Marine Corps Reserve program from its predecessors. a 
ie ‘ a . 
Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, General. intere 
COMMENDATION OF MARINES 
Mr. Osrertac. General, I want to take this opportunity to commend On 
you and the Marine Corps for the outstanding service the Marines Corp: 
have rendered and are rendering and the high caliber of service that porta 
has been performed. respo 
Mention has been made of this ever-vexing question of whether the sensit 


Marines might be abolished and steps taken along that line. To me 
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‘such a thought is ridiculous. Mention of such a possibility is more 


imaginary than real. 

We are confronted with this whole question of military manpower 
including a reduction in the Marine Corps. Any reduction in man- 
power is not limited to the Marine Corps, but rather to the broad ap- 
plication of our military personnel requirements. So the reduction in 
the estimated level I would say is not aimed at the Marine Corps or 
applied to the Marine Corps in any greater proportion, or not as great 
aproportion as applied to the other services. 

Insofar as the Marine Corps is concerned, it seems to me that by 
virtue of the fact the Marine Corps is represented on the Chiefs of 
Staff today, is an indication of greater recognition of the Marine 
Corps. 

I do not presume to express an opinion now of what the Congress 
thinks or might do. I would not even presume to estimate the opinion 
of the committee, or what the action of the committee might be, but 
without a doubt our military manpower levels will be a matter of con- 
sideration at some future time. 


BUDGET REQUIREMENTS, MARINE CORPS 


Now, as I view your budget justifications, and if I have the figures 
correctly, the total of $611 million is the estimated obligation. 

General WrrsEMAN. Yes; in terms of new obligational authority. 

Mr. Osrerrac. This sum or estimate embraces not only personal 
services but a number of other items, including travel, transportation 
of things, pensions, interest, and many others, including an item of 
$9,639,000. for taxes and assessments, is that correct? 

General WiesemMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ostertac. What does that consist of ? 

General WirseMAN. We, of course, pay the employer’s part of the 
social security. 

Mr. Ostrerrac. That has been transferred from the item known as 
pensions, annuities, and insurance claims? I notice there is a sharp 
difference. In fiscal 1958, it amounted to $8,203,000, in fiscal 1959, 
$2,368,000, and your estimated figure for 1960 is $728,000. Do you 
see the amounts that I have in mind? They appear in your justi- 
ication on page N—5, the green sheet. 

General WirseMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. What is the meaning of that reduction from 1958 
to 1960 from $8 million to $728,000 ? 

General WirseMan. That change is due to reduced mustering-out 
payments which are no longer paid. 

_ Mr. Osrertac. Very good. I am glad to know that. That is an 
interesting change or development in your obligations for fiscal 1960. 


MARINE CORPS STATUTORY MISSIONS 


_On page 2 of your justifications, I note reference is made to Marine 
Corps statutory missions. They are listed there in order of their im- 
portance. Among others, I know that part of your obligation and 
responsibility is to provide security detachments for a number of our 
sensitive spots in the world, including, of course, the embassies in 
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sites, and the National Security Agency. 
of the Marine Corps, is it not, General / 

General WeLLER. Yes, sir. 
traditionally. 














men assigned to such duties / 


be 399 officers and 10,640 enlisted men. 


six officers and 742 enlisted. 
officers and 248 enlisted. 
enlisted. 
men. 














COMBAT READINESS OF MARINE 









CORPS 


Mr. OsrervraG. This question may have been answered before now, 
but I would be interested to know what percentage or number of the 
total strength of the Marine Corps is combat ready. 

General Wetier. Our entire Fleet Marine Force organizations are 
combat units. They are combat ready now. I would not. say 100 
percent, because you never quite attain 100 percent readiness at any 
time, but they are ready and capable of doing the job which they 
would be called upon to do. 

The Marines in these other areas, in the supporting establishment 
and the training establishment, and so forth, have all had the basic 
training, for example. They have all gone through the same proce- 
dures, the same recruit training, the same advanced infantry train- 
ing. They may have had some specialized training. They are not in 
combat units, but they can be used. Some of them could be relieved 
by Reserves, perhaps, and Regulars put in the Regular Establishment. 
There would be little time for training as a group and as a team. 

To be specific, when Lebanon broke, we went around the security 
forces on the east coast and we got a significant number of Marines 
out of those security forces and sent them to the Second Division. 
They were part and parcel of the forces standing by. 

I think really what you are getting at, sir, is what can they con- 
tribute. In times of emergency they can be utilized to some degree. 
We can cut down on the security forces temporarily. 

Mr. Osrertrac. Then with the 175,000 end strength that you will 
have, and adding a couple with your Reserves in case of need for 
emergency, what would you say the Marine Corps could contribute 
by way of manpower to astate of readiness ? 

General Wetter. Sir, speaking first of what contribution you could 
get out of the Marine Corps—General Shapley can speak for the 
Reserve—if you are going to have an effective football team you 
ought to have all the players together and trained in working the 
plays together. The day is really gone when you can assemble a 
group of individuals into a unit and put them on a ship or in an alr- 
plane and send them off to war. We can do a little augmenting here 
and there, a little filling in, utilizing these personnel from other areas 
for small shortages. But, as a procedure to furnish a significant 
portion of the strength of an organized unit, it just is not practical, 
hecause the team must train together before they play the game. 































foreign countries, the Atomic Energy Commission special weapons 
That is one of the functions 


We have been discharging this function 
Mr, OsrerraG. Have you a figure as to the total, overall number of 


General WetLer. Yes, sir. The total number of marines engaged 
in this type of duty at naval stations, sir, for fiscal year 1960, will 
in State Department guards, 
In the National Security Agency, 10 
In special activities, 62 officers and 958 
That makes a grand total of 477 officers and 12,588 enlisted 
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Mr. Osrerrac. That is true, but you have a certain percentage or 
number in training who never have been made completely ready to 
the point of any emergency or combat assignment or any type of duty 
which would involve an emergency of one form or another. The 
question is, what percentage or how many of the 175,000 will be ready 
for service of that kind 

General Weer. In the first place, sir, you have recruits in proc- 

ess of training, and you cannot count them at any one time. This 
year we have a recruit load of about 10,000 on board all the time. 
"I have already outlined the security forces. The functions and 
mission of the personnel in those forces must be discharged. You 
cannot close down Lake Mead, which is an atomic energy storage 
site, and take the Marines out of there. 

Mr. Ostertac. They are already on special duty, and you cannot 
count on them to participate, let us say, in any emergency assign- 
ment other than that. 

General Weiier. You have to maintain your training base, be- 
cause if you go to war or if you have the danger of the expansion 
of a war, we feel there will still be a place for additional people and 
additional units. We would have to train replacements for units 
which went into action because there are inevitable casualties and 
losses. So the training establishment cannot be counted to contrib- 
ute to the combat forces. 

The supporting establishment, which really is just the housekeeping 
for this sort of thing, must stick around and support the trainers. 

In short, I would not count on a significant number out of the re- 
mainder of the Marine Corps augmenting combat forces before their 
deployment. 

Mr. Ostertrac. Thank you, General. 


BATTALION ROTATION 


Mr. Wraver. General Weller, on page 9 of your statement you state 
that in March of this year you are going to begin to rotate battalions 
between the west coast and Okinawa, and that in the past you have 
sent individual replacements. 

General WELLER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Will this new method cost more money ? 

General WELLER. No, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. When you move a battalion, would you not move 
all their equipment ? 

General Wetter. We are taking only individual arms and very light 
radio equipment. In other words, we are taking what a man can walk 
aboard ship with. We cannot afford the expense of moving the equip- 
ment that the battalion would have, or at least we do not feel we can. 
It would be desirable to do that, but it is too expensive. 

Mr. Weaver. You will be doing the same thing you have been doing, 
except that the individuals will go in one group. 

General Wetter. Yes, sir. There is no additional expense. The 
same numbers of people have to go. The tour out there is essentially 
thesame. We see no significant change in cost. 

Mr. Weaver. Thank you. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Ostrerrag. Thank vou, gentlemen. 

M e committee will stand adjourned. 


(Vy nereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned. ) 
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1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
I INO oii isco Sick coeninn $3, 440, 311, 590 | $3, 522,021,000 | $3, 564. 882,000 
> Ra a ar a Arcee a 132, 935, 639 133, 250, 000 129, 057, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station_--- 236, 883, 137 262, 705, 000 264, 806, 000 
BRIDE fas uae = os chnecanccoawec 5, 278, 417 5, 097, 000 5, 255, 000 
Total direct obligations. -................-- 3, 814, 508, 783 | 3, 923, 073, 000 3, 964, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: ¥ - 7) a 
A, PN WINDS coca dccnacokncrandcccecd 3, 824, 867 4, 400, 000 4, 450, 000 
Dh PUUINOD MEE MIN no oc re ccccieecannicnacen 22, 981, 891 23, 000, 000 23, 000, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station_--- 228, 193 325, 000 325, 000 
Rae EE acitansenecacasaudckeabiwnaen 88, 412 225, 000 225, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. ..........-- 27, 123, 363 27, 950, 000 28, 000, 000 
Total obligations...........---.------------ “8, 841, 632, 146 | 3, 951,023,000 | 3, 992, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance tiansferred from ‘‘Air Force 
stock fund’’ (1960 Appropriation Act)_.........---|...-.----- SS es ene ee — 50, 000, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
SS geht Re Re ee Se ee —11, 034, 485 —11, 930, 000 —11, 980, 000 
Non-Federal sources (123 Stat. 108) __.......__-- — 16, 088, 878 —16, 020, 000 —16, 020, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available _-_.......--- DIG GIS | ikdcnsccncscenubedeosenseeeel 
New obligational authority. ...........--......-.- 3, 815, 325, 100 | 3, 923, 073, 000 3, 914, 000, 000 
New obligational authority: i say Fe & ¢ 
MNNMIRN ee 3, 810, 819, 500 | 3, 923,073,000 | 3, 914, 000, 000 
Transferred (72 Stat. 243) from— | 
“Reserve personnel, Air Force’’.......----...--- 9 FOF 600 bo ccbincee cancel chad 
“National Guard personnel, Air Force’’_....--- BSR OO Noein nndoarwusaclonecadnensiee 
Appropriation (adjusted)..........--..------- 3, 815, 325, 100 | 3, 923, 073, 000 | 3, 914, 000, 000 
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Object classification 














” * | 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
gid tcp a 
a | 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: Military. ......-...-------.. $3, 378, 866, 639 | $3, 425, 422, 000 $3, 423, 590, 000 
oP Traveliocs.<-4- . ee eee > 165, 749, 738 183, 796, 000 185, 144, 000 
03 Transportation of things. -......------ : 47, 422, 266 52, 606, 000 53, 108, 000 
05 Rents and utility services...-....-...-.----- 12, 948, 000 33, 625, 000 36, 459, 000 
07 Other contractual services....-..---.---------- 25, 717, 266 32, 559, 000 41, 125, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_........--- 132, 035, 639 133, 250, 000 129, 057, 000 
SD ZR GG IOs oa sd ss Se ke cen sct suas 1, 592, 405 10, 336, 000 31, 735, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions_-_ oe 22, 000 19, 000 20, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims- 4, 694, 830 4, 312, 000 4, 556, 000 
14 Interest... . nae seas hae aa : 650, 000 666, 000 679, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments..-.---.------ 44, 810, 000 46, 482, 000 58, 527, 000 
Total direct obligations...-..........<<<<..ss- 3, 814, 508, 783 3, 923, 073, 000 3, 964, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: fe fect? &) Ae Bel cnn peek 
01 Personal services: Military--.- 3, 824, 867 4, 400, 000 4, 450, 000 
02 Travel_. Sas alenatae he wie eli eae 316, 605 550, 000 550, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-.--.-- 22, 981, 891 23, 000, 000 23, 000, 000. 
Total reimbursable obligations..----- s | 27, 123, 363 27, 950, 000 28, 000, 000 
Total obligations...........--------------- | 3,841, 632, 146 | 3, 951,023,000 | 3, 992, 000, 000 











Mr. Manon. Mr. Sheppard will chair the committee again today. 

Will you please take over and run the committee as you desire, 
Mr. Sheppard ? 

Mr. SuHepparp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Maddux, I notice you have a statement before you. 

You will make your presentation and we will not interrupt you 
until you have completed your statement. 


STATEMENT OF DrrecrorR OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, USAF 


grief biographical sketch of witness : General Maddux was born in Ludlow, Ky., 
on March 20, 1909. Graduated from the U.S. Military Academy in 1933. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served as commander, 99th Pursuit Group at Chanute 
Field, I1l.; member of War Department General Staff at Washington; executive 
officer to Deputy Commander of AAF in the Pacific. Following the war, he 
served as Chief of Staff, Atlantic Division, and later, the European Division, 
Air Transport Command; Secretary General, Office of the U.S. Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany; Secretary of the Air Staff, Headquarters, USAF; Deputy 
Commander, Pacific Division, MATS; commanding general, U.S. Air Forces, 
Pacific; Director, Manpower Requirements Division, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve Forces) ; and Staff Director 
of Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation 
(Cordiner Committee). Decorations include Legion of Merit, Bronze Star 
Medal, Commendation Ribbon, Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal with Bronze 
Star, European, African, Middle Eastern Campaign Medal. 


General Mappux. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as Director of Manpower and Organization, my purpose in appearing 
before your committee is to present the Air Force manpower program 
for fiscal year 1960. 

The Air Force is programing for end fiscal year 1960 within a 
military manpower objective of 845,000 which represents a reduction 
of 5,000 military personnel authorizations from the end fiscal year 
1959 position. 

Civilian onboard strength objectives for end fiscal year 1960 based 
Upon a minimum employment program of the Department of the Air 
Force are 313,471 direct hire (01) and 52,200 contractual hire (07) 
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civilian personnel. Actual employment at June 30, 1958, was 372,689 
and the Air Force budget estimates reflect successive reductions of 
5,738 in fiscal year 1959, and 1,280 in fiscal year 1960. 

Before presenting the fiscal year 1960 manpower program, I would 
like first, to summarize briefly significs int events in the manpower field 
leading up to the fiscal year 1959 position ; second, to review actions 
that have been taken since the last budget hearing to meet the fiscal 
year 1959 objectives; and third, to present our plan of action for 
achieving our manpower objective for fiscal year 1960. 


REVISIONS IN AIR FORCE PROGRAMS PRIOR TO FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Last year, the Director of Manpower and Organization reviewed in 
detail the magnitude of the Air Force manpower program adjustments 
since fiscal year 1957. At the beginning of this period, there existed 
an unresolved deficit of 10,900 manpower authorizations deemed nec- 
essary to perform the then current workload. During the period fiscal 
year 1957 to fiscal year 1959, recognition of new operational require- 
ments increased the problem by 83,300. During the same period, the 
Air Force manpower objectives or ceilings were reduced by a total 
of 112,500. The number of manpower authorizations that had to be 
managed out of the program was then 206,700. 

The Air Force embarked upon a vigorous self-analysis program to 
solve this problem. Current and future programs were reviewed in 
detail by working groups from the major subordinate commands and 
USAF Headquarters. These groups operated under an unrestricted 
charter to identify areas where manpower and materiel reductions 
could be made with the least impact on combat potential. The imple 
mented recommendations of these groups resulted in a reduction in 
current and programed manpower requirements of approximately 
$4,800 authorizations. 

A second major action which permitted the reallocation of man- 
power spaces was inactivation or deletion from the program of 32 
combat wings which accounted for 67,900 additional authorizations, 

These actions left the Air Force with an unresolved problem when 
we made our presentation last year of approximately 44,000 man- 
power authorizations. 


ACTIONS TAKEN TO MEET FISCAL YEAR 1959 OBJECTIVES 
The following table shows the total change in our manpower ob- 
jectives since the hearing before your committee last year. 


(The table follows:) 


Manpower objectives 


a 





Direct | Indirect 
Officers | Airmen Total hire hire Aggre- 
military (01) (07) gate 

civilians | civilians 





322, 713 62, 947 
End fiscal year 1959 (final adjustment) 313,471 | 53, 480 | 
End fiscal vear 1960 (projected) - _- 30, 130 4,870 | 845,000 | 313,471 | 52,200 be 
Total reduction in manpower objective __- 2, 470 2, 530 5, 000 | 9, 242 | 10, 747 | 


ee ee i esa a — 2 a = —— 


fiscal year 1959 hearings) . | 132,800 | 717,400 | 850,000 
32,600 | 717,400 | 850,000 

7 

71 


End fiscal year 1959 (projected oe | | 
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Actions taken within the Air Force have successfully managed out 
the reduction in authorizations while accommodating the programed 
growths created by recognition of new tasks and workloads. 

Through the efforts of command and operating personnel at all 
echelons, we had established an order of priority among functions or 
missions being performed within the Air Force and had ‘selected mar- 
ginal items for reduction or elimination. In order to achieve our new 
objectives, it was determined that the logical next step must be an 
on-the-job analysis of every type unit, function, and position within 
the Air Force. A project of this magnitude was beyond the capability 
of the Headquarters USAF staff. The major commanders in the field 
conducted a thorough survey within each command, using procedures 
and techniques developed and field tested by the headquarters staff. 

In conducting this study, which we called the Manpower Utilization 
Survey, task forces organized within the major commands were sub- 
divided into teams ¢ ‘omposed of the most experienced personnel avail- 
able in the various staff functions, such as supply, aircraft mainte- 
nance, installations, and administration. These teams conducted an 
on-the- job analysis of such factors as quality of supervision, skill 
deficiencies, grade spread, overorganization, unnecessary and low pri- 
ority workloads, and manning for peak workloads. The unorthodox 
technique used in this study allowed the analyst to start with the 
individual position at the lowest echelon and prove out the workload 
upward through the administrative and command channel. This 
approach precluded the possibility of an issue being clouded at the 
supervisory level before an unbiased analysis had been completed at 
the working level. This point is emphasized to indicate the extent to 
which realism has been applied to the Air Force manpower manage- 
ment program. It is only through acceptance of change in outmoded 
procedures and concepts that we have been able to meet the challenge 
of managing out our manpower deficits to a position where our man- 
power program is in reasonable balance with our objective. 

The net manpower reduction associated with the implementing ac- 
tions attributable to the Manpower Utilization Survey discussed in 

the previous paragraph amounted to approximately 26,700 military, 
8.800 direct hire (01) civilian spaces and 4,700 contract hire (07) 
civilian manpower spaces. The aggregate of 40,200 spaces released as 
aresult of this project was actually a larger number than had been 
anticipated and was, of course, applied against the overall Air Force 
manpower problem. 

In September 1958, the President issued instructions that the 
civilian empley ment level for fiscal year 1959 be reduced by 2 percent. 
The Air Force anticipates no problem in implementing its portion 
of the 2 percent civilian reduction imposed on the Department of 
Defense. This reduction will be effected insofar as practicable 


through attrition and adjustment of procurement prior to June 30, 
1959. 


Planning and programing for the balance of fiscal year 1959 and 
fiscal year 1960 has been a continuation of aggressive action to ad- 
just. our manpower resources to meet our highest priority and most 
essential needs by managing our reductions so as to cret ite the least 
impact upon the combat mission. We are continuing the use of our 
appraisal system which we call the Functional A naly: sis and Control 
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System. Continuous refinement of functional criteria used in thes 
comparative studies is accomplished by headquarters research inty 
new weapon systems and field application of the criteria. 

Statistically, it would appear that the Air Force manpower prob. 
lem will be practically solved at the end of fiscal year 1959. Thisis 
not the case. The dynamics of adapting our manpower capability 
to our advances in technology and changing defense concepts make 
it mandatory that we continue to exercise every means of isolati 
manpower resources in lower priority functions and making them 
available for new high priority workloads. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 MANPOWER PROGRAM 


Our planning and programing for fiscal year 1960 follows the pat- 
tern of previous years. We are absorbing a reduction in authoria- 
tion and accommodating priority program growths through further 
reductions and economies in areas of lower priority. 

Increases in manpower are required to implement a number of con- 
cepts and tasks which have been accepted by the Air Force as vital 
to increasing our combat capability. Some of the items have ap- 
peared as growths in previous years. Items such as dispersal of the 
aircraft of the Strategic Air Command and conversion to more mod- 
ern equipment throughout the Air Force recur in fiscal year 1960 
as further implementation in these areas becomes necessary. 


REDUCTIONS IN MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Examples of actions that are planned for fiscal year 1960 that will 
provide manpower resources to accommodate our priority growths ar 
as follows: 

Analysis of the force requirements to determine the most effective 
combination of men and materiel has resulted in a decrease of three 
combat wings from the total of 105 in the program at end fiscal 
year 1959. In these force reductions, we have eliminated wings 
which contribute least to our combat capability. The manpower av- 
thorized the three wings totaled approximately 5,600 authorizations 

I would like to reiterate that numerical correlation of combat wings 
to total manpower requirements has become increasingly less meaning- 
ful. The term “wing” loses its significance as a true unit of measures 
the combination of numbers and types of unit equipment are altered. 

Last year, we projected an additive manpower requirement to 
provide for the heavy retraining workload generated by the Air Foree 
program to balance the available skills against the requirements. This 
program involves the conversion of airmen qualified in the manned 
aircraft operational and maintenance fields to comparative skills in 
the missile field. A large portion of the technical training workload 
concerns the retraining of career airmen from the skills in which 
we have overages of qualified people into the technical skills where 
shortages exist. This is part of our program to create a force of the 
highest professional standard. Through review and revision of the 
operation and management of our overall technical training programs, 
it will be possible to carry out this retraining program with approxi- 
mately 6,000 less manpower authorizations than originally anticipated. 
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A second area where a significant increase in manpower was pro- 

med last year, has been reexamined and the manpower require- 
ment reduced. The Strategic Air Command alert plan is an offensive 
rotective measure whereby a number of deterrent strike aircraft are 
ept ready to launch a counterblow minutes after hostile action against 
this Nation has begun. This plan has been refined through constant 
practice alerts and a reduction in the original manpower requirement 
has been made possible without any compromise of the plan. 

Manpower savings will be realized in the Air Materiel Command 

during fiscal year 1960. These savings result from major changes in 
the depot structure of the command, based on revision of the supply 
and transportation systems and the application of modern business 
methods and electronic equipment to the control of the Air Force’s 
worldwide procurement, supply, maintenance, and distribution activi- 
ties. Operation and supervision of this sophisticated system will re- 
quire fewer but more highly skilled and qualified personnel. 
A revision of air defense responsibilities in the Pacific Air Forces 
will result in a reduction in the total manpower requirement as well as 
amore effective warning system. Assumption of certain responsibili- 
ties by the Japanese air self-defense force will permit the U.S. Air 
Force to retain the warning system capability and at the same time, 
release approximately 1,100 authorizations. 

The Air Reserve technician plan has been implemented at approxi- 
mately 34 installations where troop carrier units of the Air Force Re- 
serve are stationed. The air technician plan is a system whereby a por- 
tion of the reservists, assigned to a flying unit of the Air Force Reserve, 
are employed full time under civil service regulations to maintain the 
unit in a state of readiness. A majority of these Reserve units are 
tenants and are supported by the host command. There are six instal- 
lations where the Reserve unit is the principal occupant of the installa- 
tion. A change in operational concept has been approved for these 
six installations. This change is to be implemented by the end of fiscal 
year 1960 on a gradual phase-in and involves the peacetime operation 
of these installations with an all-civilian complement comprised of 
civil service employees and Air Reserve technicians. This concept of 
operation will result in the discontinuance of a majority of the peace- 
time military personnel support activities on these six installations 
since the Regular Air Force military base complement will be discon- 
tinued. The discontinuance of support facilities for active military 
personnel will result in a significant savings associated with food serv- 
lee, medical, and personnel services costs of approximately 1,200 au- 
thorizations. 

The preceding items account for the major reductions that have 
contributed to balancing the Air Force manpower account for end 
fiscal year 1960. 


INCREASES IN MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS, FISCAL YEAR 1960 


On the other side of the ledger, are the new requirements that have 
been accepted on a priority basis as being essential to Air Force 
Operations. 

_In the Pacific and European areas, we have decreased the reaction 
ime of our combat forces by authorizing manpower to maintain and 
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forces overseas. 


During fiscal year 1960, we are planning to invest approximately 
4,400 additional manpower authorizations in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand dispersal plan. This plan is vital to keeping a significant por. 
tion of our deterrent B—-52 strike force alive in the face of a massive 
surprise attack with bombers or missiles or both. The plan is simply 
to spread the aircraft over a larger number of bases. Decreasing the 


vulnerability to attack of these aircraft is well worth the additional 
cost in manpower required to maintain, guard, and otherwise support 
them in this scattered posture. 

In order to provide for assignment and training of personnel in 
the skills and numbers required to man combat wings converting to 
new equipment, it is generally necessary to program for and authorize 
these personnel 6 months in advance of the actual arrival of the new 
aircraft. This requires the manpower program to be increased in 
the last half of fiscal year 1960 for wings converting to new aircraft 
in the first half of fiscal year 1961. Conversion of our bomber and 
fighter fleet to more modern aircraft and armament will require addi- 
tional manpower. Technological advances in new weapon systems 
have increased our offensive and defensive capabilities. Maintenance 
and operation of these advanced systems require the services of in- 
creasing numbers of highly skilled personnel. During fiscal year 
1960, we will continue to convert units of the Strategic Air Command 
from the well-known six-jet Boeing B-47 medium bomber to the 
eight-jet B-52 heavy bomber. Additional B-47 units will be replaced 
by the new supersonic, delta-winged Convair B-58 Hustler medium 
bomber. The manpower required to operate wings of these three types 
of aircraft under comparable conditions of organizational structure 
and unit equipment are 3,868 for the B-47, 4,217 for the B-58, and 
4,753 for the B-52. 

These costs include the aerial refueling units required in support 
of each type of aircraft. It is interesting to note that in converting 
our old-fashioned piston-driven KC-97 tanker aircraft to the faster 
jet KC-135, which is compatible with our faster jet bombers, we found 
that the actual manpower cost per unit to support like numbers of 
jet tankers is less for the newer type aircraft. However, we are 
increasing the number of refueling aircraft to support the current 
aerial refueling concept of the strategic deterrent mission. The end 
result is an increase in the total manpower requirements for air refuel- 
ing units. Conversion of our fighter defense units to new-design air- 
craft with increasingly complex electronic seeking and guidance sys- 
tems has raised the manpower costs per unit in our air defense 
program. 

In addition to the cost of conversion of aircraft, the Air Force will 
increase its firepower by augmenting certain of our B-52 bombers with 
air-to-surface missiles. I refer to the HOUND DOG (GAM-%7) 
which can be released in flight hundreds of miles from the target, fly at 
supersonic speed, and carry a nuclear warhead. The manpower cost 
of this additional firepower is approximately 98 personnel per sauad- 
ron. Other B-52 aircraft will be equipped with QUAIL (GAM-72) 


man aircraft on runway alert. This action is essential to our plan to 
decrease the vulnerability and increase the combat capability of our 
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air-launched decoy missiles that require approximately 43 additional 
personnel per squadron. 

The Air Force is operationally entering the transition period from 
the manned bomber force to a mixed bomber-missile force. It is 
mandatory that we reflect the latest technological advances both in the 
manned and unmanned weapon systems. Counterbalancing the reduc- 
tions in our manned aircraft combat w ings during this period of transi- 
tion is the addition of strategic intere ontinents al “ballistic missile units 
equipped with the Convair ATLAS and the Martin TITAN missiles. 
Complementing this offensive capability is further extension of the 
defensive warning capability of our Semi-Automatic Ground En- 
vironment (SAGE) System which includes the network of digital 
computers, their ancillary transmitters and receivers, and the periph- 
eral detection system. Keyed to the actions of SAGE we will increase 
the number of BOMARC advanced ground-to-air guided missile units. 
Because of its long range, the BOMARC is an area defense weapon 
which will constitute a part of our defense force. 

I would like to discuss the subject of officer/airman ratio at this 
time as the advancements in the technology of our weapon systems 
that I have just covered are having a direct influence on this ratio. 
In response to the committee’s direction to “bring this ratio to a more 
realistic level,” the Air Force has examined this problem in detail. 
This examination clearly revealed the basic reasons for the trend in 
the officer/airman ratio from 1951 to the projected position at end 
fiscal year 1960. The Air Force is programing a reducton from 15.6 
to 15.4 percent officers and warrant officers in the military force during 
fiscal year 1960. 

Before commenting on Air Force requirements for officers, it is 
desired to point out that the officer/airman ratio is useful in ee 
ing different points ; or periods only in the full light of changes which 
have occurred in those factors which influence officer requirements. 
The number of officers required for aircrews has always influenced 
the Air Force officer/airman ratio. The trend in crews for our new 
aircraft is more officers and fewer airmen. The atomic capability of 
certain type aircraft increases the responsibility of the crew toa major 
degree. This means that experienced and mature officers are required 
in our aircraft crews 

A graphic illustration of the trend in officer/airman crew ratio is 
the conversion of our strategic B-36 wings to new B-52 aircraft. 
A B-36 crew consisted of eight officers and seven airmen. The B-52 
crew is made up of five officers and one airman. In order to increase 
our combat capability, we have increased the number of aircraft per 
wing from 30 to 45 and the number of crews per aircraft from 1 to 
16. The net result of these actions is a requirement for 360 officers 
and 72 airmen to provide crews for the aircraft of a B-52 wing 
against, 240 officers and 210 airmen required for a B-36 wing. This 
represents a change in ratio in the aircraft crews of approximately 
one to one to five officers to one airman. 

The increasing officer numbers and higher grade requirements in 
organizations outside the Air Force such as NATO, EUCOM, 
MA AG’s, Joint Chiefs of Staff and joint headquarters and activities 
are a direct reflection of our national policies and programs. The 
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total requirement for these types of organizations is now approxi- 
mately one officer to two airmen. 

Industrial, professional and service contracting has affected the 
officer/airman ratio. These contracts reduce the requirement for air- 
men as airman-level employees are hired by the contractor. This 
leaves the policy, planning, and administration of the contracts to be 
done by Air Force personnel. Such personnel are largely of officer 
qualifications. 

Electronic computing and data processing and other similar ad- 
vances in technology reduce manual processing. This reduces the 
workload for airmen and increases the analysis, evaluation and de 
cisionmaking work requiring officer qualifications. 

Our policy of substituting both U.S. civilians and foreign nationals 
for military personnel wherever possible to reduce dollar costs resulted 
in an approximate 59,000 reductions in airman strengths without any 
significant change in the officer supervisory requirement. 

The officer/airman ratio can no longer be considered as a supervisor- 
worker ratio. More and more officers are officer technicians whose 
technical and professional ability must be compensated at the officer 
pay level. These types of positions do not include command and 
supervisory responsibilities. Many doctors, lawyers, scientific, staff, 
and other technical personnel fill jobs as officer technicians rather 
than as commanders, managers, or supervisors. 

I have here illustrated many of the changing factors which affect 
the officer/airman ratio. These illustrations have all been in the 
direction of increasing our requirement for officers. Fortunately, 
there exist circumstances which tend to offset these added require- 
ments for officers. For many reasons, the standard of performance 
of our enlisted personnel is steadily improving. As we continue to 
increase the competence of our professional enlisted force as we gain 
greater numbers of men with maturity and sound judgment, we are 
able to broaden the managerial area in which these men work. The 
Air Force will continue to make every effort to move officers out of 
jobs which can properly be included within the scope of a full pro- 
fessional enlisted career. 

In addition to the major actions which I have mentioned, there have 
been and will be many minor shifts of workload within and between 
our major commands in the field. The Air Force manpower system is 
flexible enough to permit these adjustments between regular annual 
program cycles. Our field commanders are currently presenting their 
manpower requirements for the succeeding 4 years. These require- 
ments must receive complete staff analysis and coordination before 
any new item is approved for manning on a priority basis. As of 
this time, the Air Force anticipates no insurmountable problem in 
performing its assigned mission within authorized manpower 
objectives. 





































SUMMARY 








In summary, within the established military and civilian personnel 
objectives, the Air Force will have to adjust manpower to accommo- 
date certain changes in operations. These changes include (1) im 
creased activity in research and development in such programs as 
ballistic missiles, military astronautics, leas research, technical de- 
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velopment, and research and development testing; (2) an increase in 
the number of strategic missile units; (3) buildup in the use of air 
defense missiles; and (4) introduction of new equipment into the in- 
ventory and modernization of strategic and air defense units through 
conversion to new aircraft, including the B-58 bomber and the F—106 
supersonic all-weather interceptor. eee 

Planned reductions to meet programed manpower objectives are 
being accomplished through a continuation of management programs 
designed to reduce, consolidate and eliminate the least essential func- 
tions and missions. Manpower requirements are now considered as 
being within a manageable range of the established objective. _Inso- 
far as practicable, attrition and adjustment in procurement has been 
used to achieve fiscal year 1959 objectives and will continue as the 
means of attaining the fiscal year 1960 personnel goals. We antici- 
pate no reduction-in-force proceedings for either military or civilian 
personnel as a direct result of manpower reductions for fiscal year 
1960. 

During fiscal year 1960, the Air Force will have an opportunity to 
analyze the effects of the very great reductions that were achieved 
during fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. Operating units will 
have an opportunity to further evaluate the effect of the reductions 
in manpower that have been implemented. Possible adjustments in 
manpower may be necessary in order to achieve optimum operational 
iapability for the major combat forces. We are prepared to do this 
within the framework of our existing objectives and our manpower 
system. 


Mr. Suepparp. Thank you, General Maddux. 
We also have a presentation by General Nazzaro. 
General Nazzaro, will you proceed with your presentation ? 


STATEMENT OF DirecToR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, USAF 


Brief biographical sketch: Born March 21, 1913, in New York State; graduated 
from the U.S. Military Academy in June 1936 and the Air Corps Flying School 
in 1937. Prior to World War II served in the Philippine Islands and in the 
United States in various assignments. During the war served in the United 
Kingdom as commander of a B-17 group in the 8th Air Force and later as 
Deputy Director of Operations, Headquarters, U.S. Strategic Air Forces, Europe. 
Subsequently served in Okinawa as deputy commander, later commander, of a 
B-29 bombardment wing. In 1946 returned to the United States and served a 
tour as student and instructor at the Air University. From 1948 to 1952 served 
in the War Plans Division, Headquarters, USAF. From 1952 to August 1957 
commanded Strategic Air Command bombardment organizations in the United 
States and in Morocco, north Africa. He has been assigned to his present posi- 
tion as Director of Personnel Planning, USAF, since August 1957. Decorations 
include the Silver Star, Legion of Merit with two oak leaf clusters, Distinguished 
Flying Cross, Air Medal with one oak leaf cluster, the French Croix de Guerre 
with palm, and the Presidential Unit Citation. 


_ General Nazzaro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it 
18 a pleasure for me to appear before you today to present the Air 
Force military personnel beulget program for fiscal year 1960, I am 
pleased to report that the Air Force personnel environment in which 
this program has been developed is definitely better than that which 
existed when the fiscal year 1959 program was presented about a 
year ago. 





The improvement is based primarily on the fact that retention of 
airman personnel has increased smanidecebl y- There are still retep- 
tion seabibens in some critical skill areas but we are no longer striving 
for mass retention of personnel. Our planning is now aimed at 
developing programs and procedures which will provide skilled and 
efficient personnel to match job requirements. 

The major factor making this possible has been the passage of the 
Military Pay Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-422). This very beneficial 
legislation has provided tools which permit better management of 
the personnel resources available to the Air Force. 

Additionally, it has had a significant influence in the formulation 
of the fiscal year 1960 military personnel program. This program 
is based upon a begining strength of 850,000 military personnel and 
an end year strength of 845,000. Fund requirements to support this 
program, based on currently authorized and statutory rates of pay 
and allowances, are estimated to be $3,964 million. We are requesting 
an appropriation of $3,914 million and, in addition, transfer authority 
of $50 million or a total of $3,964 million. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH SUMMARY 


In order to provide a background for the programs to be presented, 
it is believed advisable at this point to review the trend of military 
personnel strength as shown on chart 1. 

(Chart 1 is as follows:) 
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General Nazzaro. During fiscal year 1958, the Air Force military 
personnel strength was rec uced by about 50, 000 military personnel. 
The beginning strength for fiscal year 19: 59 was 871,156 military 
yersonnel. 

The end strength for fiscal year 1959 is programed to be 850,000. 
The reduction of about 20,800 airmen and cadets and 300 officers is be- 
ing made primarily by adjusting procurement. 

The fiscal year 1960 end strength of 845,000 as announced in the 
President’s budget message will ‘include 130,130 officers and 714,870 
airmen and cadets. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 MILITARY PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Before starting a discussion of the fiscal year 1960 budget program, 
it is desirable to review briefly the highlights of the current operating 
program for fiscal year 1959. I will point out the major ways in 
which it differs from the program presented to this committee about a 
year ago. These primary differences derive either directly or in- 
directly from passage of the Military Pay Act of 1958 and the inter- 
national crises in the Middle East and Far East. The main aspects 
of the fiscal year 1959 program I will cover are airman retention, offi- 
cer retention, the program to raise professional standards, and fiscal 
year 1959 fund adjustments. 


AIRMAN RETENTION 


During fiscal year 1958, the prospect of a general pay raise and the 
continuing efforts by all personnel to sell the Air Force as a career, 
produced a noticeable effect upon airman retention and career attrac- 
tiveness. Improvement in retention has also been apparent in fiscal 
year 1959, since passage of the Military Pay Act, and the favorable 
trend is programed to continue into fiscal year 1960. The number of 
renlistments and the resultant reenlistment rates are growing. This 
chart—chart No. 2—summarizes actual reenlistment and retention 
data for fiscal year 1956 through fiscal year 1958 and that programed 
for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. 

(The chart follows:) 


U.S. Arr Force 


CuHartT No. 2——Airmen reenlistment and retention data 


ACTUAL 
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General Nazzaro. The number of separations reflects the turnover 
that is inherent intoday’s Air Force. Separations include those air. 
men who separate to reenlist. The noneligibles include deaths, re 
tirements, resignations, and changes to officer status as well as thos 
airmen who are not permitted to reenlist under the Air Force selective 
reenlistment program. Of approximately 134,000 eligible to reenlist 
in fiscal year 1959, the 77,727 reenlistments now programed to occur 
is an increase of about 18,000 over the number forecast when the 
budget program was presented last year. In fiscal year 1960, further 
improvement is expected in both number of reenlistments and rm 
sultant reenlistment and retention rates as programs authorized by 
the Military Pay Act are expanded. 

Although considerable progress has been made, the rates of reenlist- 
ment among first term airmen in some technical skills were short of 
those required to build the force to desired levels. An illustration 
can be found in the very vital electronics occupational group con- 
sisting of the career fields as shown in chart No. 3. 

(The chart follows :) 


Cuart No. 3.—First-term reenlistment rates electronics occupational group 
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General Nazzaro. From fiscal year 1955 through fiscal year 1958, 
the first-term reenlistment rate has increased from 11 percent to 3 
percent for this group as a whole. However, the minimum desirable 
reenlistment rate for this group of skills is 41 percent. Thus, it 18 
— that there is need for additional improvement. You will 
also note that in two of the career fields in this group, that is, air traffic 
control and warning and guided missiles systems, reenlistments de 
clined slightly in fiscal year 1958. Such skills where further im- 
provements are needed are continuing to receive special attention. As 
a matter of fact at end fiscal year 1960, the majority of personnel re 
ceiving proficiency pay will be in the electronics occupational group. 
It is expected that this action will cause increased reenlistments i 
the electronics occupational group. 


PROFICIENCY PAY PROGRAM 


The airman proficiency pay program, authorized by the Military 
Pay Act, is an excellent management tool which is being used to 1m- 
rove the retention of needed airmen and to assist in building a pro 
essional career force of high quality. This program, which was im- 
mgr by the Air Force on November 1, 1958, provides extra pay 
or airmen proficient in designated critical skills. The criteria used 
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in the selection of airmen to receive proficiency pay include considera- 
tions of training investment, retention experience, level of manning, 
and criticalness of skill. Using these criteria, the Air Force has es- 
tablished a priority for skills warranting proficiency pay. 
Example of skills selected by this process that will be authorized 
roficiency pay in fiscal year 1959 are shown here in chart 4. 
(The chart follows :) 


Cuart No. 4.—Evramples of skills authorized proficiency pay 


Fire and weapon control system superintendent. 

Missile test equipment technician. 

Aircraft radar early warning maintenance technician. 
Missile systems analyst technician. 

Nuclear reactor technician. 

Voice intercept processing technician. 

General Nazzaro. An airman holding the first skill listed, i.e., fire 
and weapon control systems superintendent, is one of the most vital 
noncommissioned supervisors in the Air Force. Before assuming 
supervisory duties, he must be a skilled technician with the ability 
to isolate malfunctions in weapon control systems and then make 
necessary repairs. This entails a knowledge of radar, optics, elec- 
tricity, and intricate equipment repair. 

Here you can see the phasing of the Air Force Proficiency Pay 
Plan in chart No. 5. 

(The chart follows:) 


Cuart No. 5.—Proficiency pay phasing 


Fiscal year | Total skills | Total airmen 
| (cumulative) | (cumulative) 
| 


60 | 25, 000 
100 52, 000 
113 80, 000 
126 106, 000 


General Nazzaro. By the end of fiscal year 1959, 25,000 airmen in 
about 60 critical skills will have received initial proficiency advance- 
ments and a $30 per month raise in pay. During fiscal year 1960 
an additional 40 critical skills will be added to the proficiency pay 
list and the number receiving this special pay will have grown to 
82,000. Under current long-range plans, about 106,000 selected air- 
men should be participating in the program by the end of fiscal year 
1962, 

Our fiscal year 1960 program also provides. for about 1,600 airmen 
to be awarded a second proficiency pay advancement during the year. 
These selected airmen will receive a total of $60 per month in profi- 
cency pay. The determination of skill areas to receive this second 
advancement will be made after we gain experience with the program. 


ALLOCATION OF GRADES E-8 AND E-9 


Career attractiveness has also been enhanced by the addition of the 
hew airmen grades of EK-8 (senior master sergeant) and E-9 (chief 
master sergeant) which were established by the Military Pay Act. 
This authorization relieves the compression that has existed for many 

38181—59—pt. 3-32 
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years in the grade of master sergeant, and it allows better carey 
progression for selected senior noncommissioned officers. The Ai 
Sead promotion plan for these new grades is outlined on this nex 
chart, chart No. 6. 

(The chart follows:) 


Cuart No. 6.—Promotion plan for grades E-8 and E-9 
P g 


E-8 E-9 
| (cumulative) (cumulative 











Fiscal year: | 
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General Nazzaro. Five thousand master sergeants will be promoted 
to the grade of E-8 in fiscal year 1959. The first E-9’s will come into 
the inventory in fiscal year 1960 when 1,700 airmen will be advanced 
to that grade. It is planned to phase promotions to the full authori. 
tion of 14,200 E-8’s and 7,100 E-9’s over a 4-year period to insure that 
the best men are selected and to provide continuing promotion oppor- 
tunities as additional personnel become eligible. 

To realize the maximum benefit of this new authorization, the ma- 
jority of these new pay grades have been allocated as shown by chart 
No. 7. 

(The chart follows :) 
















Cuart No. 7.—Allocation of E-8 and E-9 grades 






Highly technical_-.-- 
Technical _- 5d aainasts 
Semitechnical__-___- 











General Nazzaro. The highly technical area has been allocated 65 
percent of the E-8 grade authorization and 73 percent of the E-? 
grades authorized. The technical skill area has been authorized 2 
percent of the E-8 and 20 percent of the E-9 grades. The remaining 
12 percent of the E-8 and 7 percent of the E-9 grades have been dis- 
tributed to the semitechnical area. 


OFFICER RETENTION 





The attractiveness of an Air Force officer career has been increased 
considerably by passage of incentive legislation such as the Regular 
Augmentation Act of 1956 and the Military Pay Act of 1958. Conse- 
quently, our programs to increase retention and stability are more 
effective. The augmentation program which is being implemented 1s 
giving increased stability. The combined percentage of Regular and 
career Reserve officers is increasing while the percentage of noncaree? 
officers is decreasing, as can be seen on chart No. 8. 


(The chart follows :) 
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The percentage of Regular officers in the Air Force increased from 
18.7 percent of the total commissioned strength at end fiscal year 1957 
to 33.5 percent at end of fiscal year 1958; it is programed to increase 
to 41.3 percent by end of fiscal year 1960. During the same period 
of time, the noncareer segment of the inventory will be reduced appre. 
ciably. It dropped from 24.5 percent in fiscal year 1957 to 14.9 per- 
cent at end fiscal year 1958; it is programed at 11.3 percent by the 
end of fiscal year 1960. ‘The career Reserve element of the inven- 
tory will have reduced 9.4 percent from fiscal year 1957 to end fiscal 
year 1960. 

In fiscal year 1961 and subsequent years, an additional 2,900 officers 
will be given Regular commissions each year. These officers will in- 
clude graduates of the military Academies, distinguished military 
graduates from ROTC colleges, and active duty Reserve oflicers. 

Another program that is increasing stability among rated person- 
nel is the one announced last year which requires a minimum tour of 
5 years for officers entering flying training. Under this program, 
retention of pilot and navigator trainees, procured from the Air 
Force ROTC, is forecast to increase from 35 percent to 65 percent. 
Retention of aviation cadet graduates, now programed at 60 percent, 
is also expected to improve to 65 percent. Although these Satbon - 
improvements cannot be realized until fiscal year 1962, when officers 
with the longer military service obligation first complete minimum 
tours, they are adding to the stability of today’s combat force. The 
longer tours and expected improved retention will be reflected in 
increased combat capability and greater returns on our training 
investment. 

However, there is still room for improvement, particularly in the 
retention of nonrated officers, and aggressive action to sell an Air 
Force career is continuing. The Air Force program in a personalized 
approach based upon direct contact at all echelons between com- 
manders and the young officers we need to maintain and operate our 
complex weapon systems. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


The improved retention of both officers and airmen has permitted 
the Air Force to be more vigorous in its program to raise the profes- 
sional standards of personnel in the Air Force. The objective of 
this program is to procure, train, and retrain only highly skilled and 
motivated personnel. I will cover the highlights of this program. 

As regards procurement and training of airmen, selective enlist- 
ment through preenlistment aptitude testing which was instituted 
last April has enabled us to match airman procurement against actual 
training and skill requirements. In the past, we had difficulty filling 
our high aptitude training requirements and even enlisted some who 
proved to be untrainable. Initial results have been highly gratifying 
as we have doubled the take of high aptitude people, and enlisted no 
airman who did not possess a potential for training. 

In regard to retraining, the Air Force currently has a surplus of 
career airman personnel in specific skills. This surplus is the result 
of reduced requirements caused by changing weapon systems. For 
example, the change from propeller-driven aircraft to jet-type alr- 
craft has left us with a surplus of airmen who were skilled in the 
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maintenance of propeller-driven aircraft. Also, high retention has 
produced a surplus in such less critical areas as food service personnel, 
motor vehicle operators, air police, and in some administrative fields. 
These airmen are now being retrained into critical skill areas such as 
guided missiles, atomic weapons, aircraft control and warning radar 
repairmen, intelligence specialists, and others. As a result of this 
retraining program, we are entering approximately 1,000 surplus skill 
career airmen into retraining each month. We anticipate that by end 
fiseal year 1960, 30,000 career airmen will have been retrained. Our 
training schools advise that the retrainees are superior academically 
to nonprior service students as evidenced by lower elimination rates 
and higher scholastic grades. At the same time, our field commanders 
have expressed high praise for the work of the retrainees. This pro- 
gram has been successful and we feel that it will pay off by filling our 
critical skill requirements with qualified career airmen. 

Although I have been discussing this program to raise professional 
standards of the Air Force primarily as it applies to airmen, it is 
also in effect in the officer area. Here we have been following four 
general courses of action. The first of these is to procure the maxi- 
mum number of college graduates with educational backgrounds to 
match specific requirements. The young officers brought to active 
duty from the Air Force ROTC program each year have great poten- 
tial, and this remains as our major officer procurement source. The 
Air Foree ROTC program is being augmented in fiscal year 1960 by 
an officer training school program and an officer candidate education 
program ; both of these will be discussed later. 

Through our second course of action, we are carrying out a plan to 
motivate and retain officers by assigning them to areas which can best 
utilize their abilities and training background. We are also taking 
action to monitor the progressive development of officers in their 
chosen fields. 

Our third course of action is to select our most capable officers for 
promotion. This is being done by use of the “best qualified” method 
of promotion in place of the “fully qualified” system which was for- 
merly used. 

Our fourth course of action is to identify ineffective officers. Those 
whose performance of duty is not up to desired standards are de- 
moted or separated. 

_ Through these actions mentioned above, the Air Force expects to 
improve the effectiveness of its officer corps. 

In administering this program for officers and airmen, it is realized 
that selective measures to improve the force may affect some individ- 
ual or category of personnel adversely. However, the problems and 
rights of each officer and airman are recognized and given careful con- 
sideration. We want to reward the outstending, motivate others to 
Increase the quality of their performance, and separate the ineffective. 
All our programs have been designed and are implemented to improve 
combat effectiveness and permit more economical operation. 


Higuutents or Fiscau Yrar 1960 Bunerr Program 


The main areas of the fiscal year 1960 budget program to be covered 
are: officers, airmen, permanent change of station moves and fund 
requirements. 
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OFFICER PROGRAM 


As shown on chart No. 1, during the year the total military strength 
of the Air Force is progr: ne to start at 850,000 and end at 84 5,000 
We will begin the year with 152,600 officers and warrant officers and 
will end with a stre ngth of 130,130. This is a net reduction of 2,470 
officers during fiscal year 1960. The resulting officer to airman ratio 
represents a reduction from 15.6 percent to 15.4 percent during this 
period. This programed reduction will be made by adjusting -pro- 
curement and will not require an involuntary reduction in force, 


NEW OFFICER PROCUREMENT SOURCES 


The Air Force ROTC program continues as cur largest single 
source of oflicers to meet active duty requirements. Under this pro- 
gram, about 4,000 young graduates will be procured from 177 colleges 
and universities in fiscal year 1960. 

In regard to the procurement of officers, a new officer training school 
program has been established which will provide an additional souree 
of college-trained men beginning in fiscal year 1960. This program 
supplements the Air Force ROTC source and will give the Air Foree 
some needed flexibility in procurement. It will provide, on a short 
lead-time basis, limited numbers of college graduates who _ possess 
needed specialties, which may not be present or be in short. supply 
among the ROTC graduates. In the first year the Air Force plans 
to select about 300 young men for training leading to a commission 
in the Air Force. Airmen who are college eraduates will also be 
encouraged to participate in the program. Successful applicants will 
complete a 3-month training course before being commissioned. 

in addition, the officer candidate education program will be imple. 
mented in fiscal year 1960. This program will enable up to 200 active 
duty airmen to attend college. To qualify, airmen must have 2 or 
fewer years of remaining college work to complete. After receiving 
degree they will undergo a 3-month officer training course and then be 
commissioned. Candidates accepted for this program will be trained 
to meet specific Air Force requirements in such fields as meteorology. 
astronomy, and critical engineering skills. 


OFFICER PROMOTIONS 


In fiscal year 1960, the Air Force will continue the long-range officer 
promotion program which was initiated in fiscal year 1954. This pro- 
gram, as illustrated here (chart No. 9), was designed to effect a grad- 
ual and orderly buildup over a 6- to 8-year period to the grade ceilings 
authorized by the Officer Grade Limitation Act. The ie line in- 
dicates the number of officers in the grade of major and above author: 
ized by law for the respective years. These authorizations are di- 
rectly related to the officer strengths for each fiscal period. The lower 
line indicates the actual and programed strength in the grade of major 
and above. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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General Nazzaro. The number of promotions has been carefully 
controlled during this period so that assigned strength in these grades 
has remained below authorization. In this manner, the Air Force has 
had a longer period in which to evaluate and select officers best quali- 
fied for advancement. In addition, we have maintained continuoys 
promotion opportunities within available authorizations. 

The figures at the bottom of the chart show the number of promo- 
tions, by grade, which were effected during fiscal year 1958 and thos 
programed during the current year and for fiscal year 1960. 


RATED OFFICER INVENTORY 


Before concluding my remarks on the officer program, I would like 
to discuss the status of the rated officer inventory. 

The number of new officers to be trained as pilots and navigators is 
a very important element of the overall officer program. In the in- 
terest of maximum economy in this area, consistent with our known 
requirements, continuing efforts have been made to keep our training 
programs at the lowest levels. The progress that has been made is 
summarized here in chart No. 10. 

The number of new pilots trained was reduced from 5,333 in fiscal 
year 1957 to 3,618 in fiscal year 1958. Training of new navigators was 
also reduced from 2,791 to 2,112 in the same years. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 


Cuart No. 10.—Pilot and navigator training 





Fiscal year Pilot Navigator 


Actual: 
1957 5, 333 2, 791 
3, 618 2, 112 


2, 700 1,70 
2, 700 1,700 





General Nazzaro. When the fiscal year 1959 budget program was 
presented to this committee about a year ago, reductions in the pilet 
training rate to 2,700 per year and the navigator training rate to 1,/00 
per year were announced, and have since been implemented. After 
recent evaluation of requirements, which were projected on a longer 
range basis, a further reduction is being made in the pilot training 
rate. Adjustment in the input of pilot candidates will start in the last 
quarter of fiscal year 1959 to meet the reduced rate. The production 
of navigators will remain at 1,700 per year. These training rates are 
geared to the requirement for rated officers in the younger age groups. 

I would now like to refer to the request made by this committee that 
each of the services report on progress in the area of proficiency 
flying (as contained in your committee report No. 1830 on the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill, 1959). 

During the past 2 years, the Air Force has conducted a comprehet- 
sive reevaluation of its rated requirements and taken substantial 
action to insure that only those personnel with the professional quali- 
fications to contribute to the Air Force mission are retained on flying 
status. As a result, 2,851 rated officers were suspended from flying 
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status in calendar years 1957 and 1958. Also, in fiscal year 1958, 7,609 
total losses were sustained. Reduced training of new rated officers 
combined with the losses mentioned resulted in a net decline of 4,147 
rated officers from the inventory during the period. I have mentioned 
only the personnel highlights as a detailed report on this subject has 
been submitted to this committee by the Secretary of the Air Force. 

The Air Force will continue in its efforts to evaluate its rated re- 
quirements and screen its rated inventory. 


AIRMAN PROGRAM 


The airman and cadet strength for fiscal year 1960 is programed to 
begin at 717,400 and end at 714,870. As mentioned during the review 
of the fiscal year 1959 operating program, the proficiency pay program 
will be expanded during fiscal year 1960 and strength in the new grades 
of E-8 and E-9 will increase according to plan. ‘Total reenlistments 
are forecast at 85,700 which is an increase of about 8,000 over the 
number expected in fiscal year 1959. 

It is significant to note that with this number of reenlistments, it 
will still be necessary to procure 109,800 airmen during the year to 
offset losses. Although total strength decreases during fiscal year 
1960 and the reenlistment rate is forecast to improve, the requirement 
for procurement of new personnel increases in comparison to fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal year 1959. ‘There is a parallel increase in training 
loads and travel requirements. 

The primary reason for this increase in procurement is that in 
fiscal year 1960, for the first time in a 3-year period, almost all nonre- 
enlistment losses must be offset by new procurement, if the total 
strength objective is to be attained. Let me illustrate with chart 
No. 11. 

For each of the 3 years, fiscal year 1958, fiscal year 1959, and fiscal 
year 1960, approximately 200,000 total separations will have been 
experienced. Our growing number of reenlistments, already dis- 
cussed, have and will offset a large segment of these separations in 
each of the 3 years. Had the total strength of the Air Force been 
level throughout the period, new procurement would have been pro- 
gramed to offset all nonreenlistment losses. However, in fiscal year 
1958, as the total strength of the Air Force was decreasing from about 
920,000 to 871,156, it was necessary to procure only 91,590 airmen to 
meet the end-year strength. Consequently, 40,807 airman losses were 
not replaced. 

Similarly, in fiscal year 1959, when the total strength of the Air 
Force is programed to drop to 850,000, it is again necessary to procure 
only 84,434 airmen to meet the end-year strength. As a result, 22,909 
airman losses will not have to be replaced. In other words, we reduced 
procurement to effect desired strength reductions during these 2 years. 
In fiscal year 1960, however, the total strength objective drops only 
5,000; therefore, it will be necessary to procure 109,813 airmen to 
meet the end-year strength of 845,000. Thus, only 2,910 airman losses 
need not be replaced. In comparison with fiscal year 1958 and fiscal 
year 1959 the result is an increase in procurement. This affects 
training requirements and permanent change of station moves. 

(The chart follows:) 
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PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL PROGRAM 


I would like to discuss now, some of the significant features of the 
permanent change of station travel program. The features to be 
reviewed are as follows: F irst, an analysis of the categories of moves 
and their associated costs; second, a comparison of all categories of 
moves in fiscal year 1958, fiscal year 1959, and fiscal year 1960; and 
third, some of the actions taken in our control program to reduce 
thenumber of personnel moves. 

The Air Force is fully aware of the importance of individual, as 
well as force stability. We are doing everything feasible to reduce 
the number and cost of personnel moves to a minimum, compatible 
with strategic concepts and force deployments. I assure you that 
it is realized that frequent permanent change of station moves have 
an adverse effect on career attractiveness and aggravate our retention 
problem. 

The next chart (chart No. 12), depicts a breakdown of moves in 
fiscal year 1960 with assoc iated travel costs. These moves fall into 
four major categories; first, procurement, training, and separation 
moves ; second, oversea moves; third, reassignment moves; and fourth, 
unit moves. 


PROCUREMENT, TRAINING, AND SEPARATION MOVES 


General Nazzaro. Procurement, training, and separation moves, 
the largest of the four segments, represents 57 percent of the total 


permanent change of station travel activity. However, it accounts 
for only 23 percent of the travel cost. The number of moves in this 
category is a direct result of the large airman procurement required to 
replace losses, as I have discussed. Expanded procurement increases 
travel activity since new enlistees normally make three moves during 
their first year of service; first, from home to basic training; second, to 
technical training; and third, to first duty station. 

Changes in force structure and the ‘introduction of new weapons 
and other equipment generates retraining requirements which also 
contribute to this category of moves. 


OVERSEA MOVES 


The second largest category of travel is the requirement to meet 
our oversea commitments. Although the oversea travel represents 
only 27 percent of the permanent change of station moves, approxi- 
mately 63 percent of the travel money is required in direct support 
of the oversea program. 

(The chart follows :) 
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Today about one-third of the Air Force military personnel are de- 
ployed at oversea bases in 88 countries and possessions. To meet 
these commitments, it is necessary to have a steady flow of individual 
replacements, as well as of those who must move in conjunction with 
the deployment and nny doe of units. The prescribed tours of 
duty vary according to living conditions and range from 12 to 36 
months. For example, approximately 22,000 Air Force personnel 
serve 12-month tours in areas such as Thule, Greenland, and Iceland 
and must be replaced each year—thus, generating 44,000 moves. The 
current tour lengths are established as the maximum in consideration 
of health, morale and career development of the individual, and gen- 
erally speaking are uniform for all services. Notwithstanding, volun- 
tary extensions of overseas tours of duty have been encouraged. This 
action has been effective in minimizing overseas rotation moves. For 
example, since February 1954 through November 1958 a total of 
86,838 military personnel have extended their oversea duty tours by 
an average of 9 months. This action has reduced permanent change 
of station oversea travel costs by approximately $4 million per year. 


REASSIGNMENT MOVES 


The third category of permanent change of station travel is for 
the movement of individuals within commands and between com- 
mands other than overseas. These represent only 13 percent of the 
personnel moves in fiscal year 1960 and 11 percent of the permanent 
change of station travel costs. Reassignment moves are related di- 
rectly to intracommand requirements, activation and inactivation of 


units, conversions to new weapon —— and changes in concepts. 
4 


Examples are: the Strategic Air Command dispersal program, ac- 
tivation of missile units and inactivation of combat wings. 


UNIT MOVES 


The fourth, and smallest category is for the permanent change of 
station of units within commands and to and from overseas. These 
represesnt 3 percent of the total moves and 3 percent of the permanent 
change of station travel costs. Unit moves are primarily related to 
the operational mission of the Air Force, in that they are generated by 
conversion to new weapon systems and deployment of the forces in 
accordance with operational commitments. 

In keeping with our travel economy policy, the number of individuals 
moved with a unit is controlled. Whenever it is operationally feasible, 
units are moved at less than full strength, using personnel already at 
the new stations to complete the manning of the deployed units. 


COMPARISON PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL FOR FISCAL 
YEARS 1958, 1959, AND 1960 


Up to this point, the discussion has been aimed at an analysis of the 
tategories of moves and their associated costs. Now I would like to 
display a chart (chart No. 13), which gives a comparison of all 
tategories of moves in fiscal year 1958, fiscal year 1959, and fiscal 
year 1960. 

(The chart follows :) 
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General Nazzaro. The procurement, training, and separation moves 
increase in fiscal year 1960 as a result of the high procurement required 
to replace losses coupled with the requirement to cross-train career 
' airmen as I have discussed previously. The number of overseas moves 
has been steadily reducing over the 3-year period from fiscal years 
1958, 1959, and 1960. Similarly, the number of reassignment moves 
has been reduced over the same period. These latter two categories, 
ie. overseas and reassignment, are high-cost ones and in fiscal year 
1960 represent together approximately 74 percent of the travel costs. 
Itisrecognized that these moves are also the ones that are most disrup- 
tive to family life and hence affect career attractiveness. Unit rede- 
ployments to meet. operational requirements will increase slightly in 
fiscal year 1960. This involves the movement of 27,900 personnel in 
fiseal year 1960, as compared to 24,100 personnel in fiscal year 1959. 


ACTIONS TO REDUCE MOVES 


The Air Force will continue in its efforts to control and reduce the 
number of personnel moves. A detailed résumé of the various actions 
the Air Force has taken over the past several years to economize on 
the permanent change of station travel program was reported to this 
committee at the hearings last year by the Secretary of the Air Force 
and by this witness. This program to reduce moves is under constant 
review and has been expanded to include new control measures. A 
few of these are: 

First, no career airman is assigned overseas unless he has sufficient 
time remaining in his current enlistment to complete a normal over- 
seas tour. Prior to placing this restriction in effect, career airmen 
were being assigned overseas if they had a mimum of 1 year remain- 
ing to complete their enlistment. This change in policy provides 
greater stability in the overseas theater and reduces moves and costs. 

Second, a change in assignment policy is now in effect whereby 
prior-service airmen, after screening at recruiting stations, bypass 
the basic training center and go direct to a duty station or a technical 
traming schoo]. By this action pipeline time and the number of moves 
we reduced. As a result of this change, the Air Force is able to 
program 7,000 fewer moves in fiscal year 1960. 

Third, our training policy has been revised to restrict the selection 

of airmen for advanced technical training to career airmen only. 
A long-term saving results from this action, inasmuch as the number 
of training moves is decreased because of increased retainability of the 
career airmen and fewer eliminations from the courses. 
Fourth, a similar policy to the one just mentioned has been estab- 
lished whereby only career Reserve or Regular officers are eligible for 
issignment to technical training courses in excess of 20 weeks dura- 
tion. These are courses which involve a permanent change of sta- 
tion move. Because of the increased retainability of the career offi- 
‘er, a fewer number of training moves will result. 

rhrough these actions, progress is being made to control the num- 
ers of permanent change of station moves programed in the Air 
Foree. This important phase of the Air Force personnel program 


will continue te receive our constant attention. 
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SUMMATION OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Now, I would like to summarize the overall fund requirements to | 


pay, feed, clothe, and move our military personnel in fiscal year 1960, 
An explanation of entitlements and factors used in the budget com- 


putations, with comparisons of costs in previous years are set forth | 


in the justification books which have been distributed to the com- 
mittee. The costs for fiscal year 1960 are outlined on this chart (chart 
No. 14) by budget program. 

(The chart follows:) 


Cuart No. 14.—Summary of fund requirements for the fiscal year 1960 Air 
Force military personnel appropriation 
Budget program : 


rN RN ol i BS ek $3, 569, 332, 000 
NE asm ataieounomerties 152, 057, 000 
I ea callie 265, 131, 000 fF 
RI tee cienimibouemmenbainmnawes 5, 480, 000 
SIR oR SFr a he Sh cg eemues 3, 992, 000, 000 | 
mais CR a os a ee 28, 000, 000 
I ar heme 3, 964, 000, 000 
Less proposed transfer from Air Force stock funds____---- 50, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 appropriation request___._.__.__.___----_- 3, 914, 000, 000 


By far the largest program is for pay and allowances. This 
covers 25 separate entitlements of pay and allowances for officers, 
airmen, and cadets. Examples are basic pay, cash subsistence allow- 
ances, allowances for quarters, clothing, and reenlistment bonuses. 
Fund requirements are computed on the basis of programed man- 
years for officers, warrant officers, airmen, and cadets. 

The next program is “Subsistence in kind.” It covers the cost of 
food issued to enlisted men in dining halls and that issued as 
emergency and operational rations. The budget computation is based 
on the number of airmen entitled to receive this food or rations in 
lieu of cash subsistence allowances. 

The third program covers the travel costs generated by the perma- 
nent change of station movement of units and by the movement of 
individual military personnel and their dependents. Fund require 
ments are computed on the basis of programed moves required to 
accomplish the Air Force mission. 

The last program is “Other personnel costs.” It includes miscel- 
laneous military personnel costs not directly related to the other three 
programs. Examples are the costs associated with the apprehension 
of deserters and the payment of death gratuities. 

The total obligations estimated for these four budget programs, in- 
cluding reimbursable obligations of $28 million, amount to $3,992 
million. 

Reimbursable obligations include primarily the collections for meals 
sold in dining halls to personnel not entitled to be subsisted at Gov- 
ernment expense and the cost of pay and allowance of military per- 
sonnel employed in other Government agencies. Examples of these 
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| agencies are: the Selective Service System, National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, and the Federal Aviation Agency. 
sto} Although the net fund requirement for this appropriation is 
960. | $3,964 million, authority is requested to transfer $50 million from 
om- | Air Force stock funds as previously mentioned to provide a portion 
orth | of the requirement. The net request for the fiscal year 1960 military 
nal personnel appropriation is $3,914 million. 
1a 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, gentlemen, improvement has been noted in the mili- 

Air | tary personnel area during fiscal year 1959 and this trend is expected 

to continue throughout fiscal year 1960. Retention has improved, the 

099 | effectiveness of our personnel is improving as is the stability of the 

"00 | force. This has been made possible by the legislative support that has 

,00 | been given by the Congress and by the personnel management pro- 
00 | grams being carried out within the Air Force. 


000 This concludes my statement. RL Ay 
000 If it pleases the committee, we can present the highlights of the 
— } financial aspects for the fiscal year 1960 budget requests. 
oo Mr. Suepparp. In order to have our presentations in continuity 


| youmight as well pursue that and we will pick up our questions after- 
000 | ward. nen 

In making those presentations you might eliminate some questions. 
General Nazzaro. I will ask Colonel Smith, the officer in charge of 
Is; | the budget branch of Personnel Planning, to proceed. 


FinancraL HigHiicuts 


Colonel Smrru. In outlining briefly the financial highlights of the 

tof f fiscal year 1960 budget request for the military personnel appropria- 

a8 | tion, it would be well to summarize the overall strength and associated 
sed } costs for the last few fiscal years. 

$m Shown at the top of this chart (chart I) are the beginning, end- 

ing, and average strengths of Air Force military personnel for fiscal 

ma- } years 1958, 1959, and 1960, with the associated personnel costs indi- 

t of | cated here below. 














1re- (The chart follows :) 
1 to 
Cuart I. Summary of military personnel strength 
cel- 
1ree Fiseal year | Fisca) year | Fiscal year 
3100 1958 actual er cane 1960 estimate 
ee © Bedintiing streets... 21s. 2s ~0s0esev0-0A04-spnsnecdpopade 919, 835 871, 156 850, 000 
_ 10 Ending strength... - asebit clin Sebtediwiase eee jeans bs 871, 156 850, 000 845, 000 
I isn aac-' ccvenssceltlianiped aatindeancppaianebingh 891, 756 858, 787 848, 607 
’ SR aR ESET SETS i OSES, 226, 826 197, 186 214, 432 
BIC ccs Sia canna cn date aneeean tan ctige coda 17, 647 | 176, 030 | 209, 432 

HA lac sn etn eal a Ll ch cen le blah ia tacts 
rOV- 
per- 
nese 


38181—59—pt. 3-83 
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Summary of gross obligations and net fund requirements 




















a 
: 7 te. 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate [| 
aie sen sence pal Cee ree 0 
| | 
Gross MPA ee. cier cispciebinbsbind Wiaaiva anteaters = | $3, 841, 632, 146 $3,978, 851,000 | $3, 992, 000, oH | 
SUPINE Sk, LSE. he ee 2 EY —27, 123, 363 —27, 950, 000 —28, 000, 00 r 
Net MPA fund requirements. -_-_-_--__-- ......--] ° 3, 814, 508, 783 | 1 3,950, 901,000 | 23,964, 000,0H g 
canines isin eeepc agencies Acadian dinning g 
1 Original fiscal year 1959 MPA, $3,923,073,000; fiscal year 1959 supplemental request, $27,828,000; total, 
$3,950,901 ,000. 
2Includes proposed transfer from AF stock funds, $50 million. 
Note.—Cost difference, $13,099,000. § 


Colonel Smirn. It will be noted that in fiscal year 1960 we estimate 
the cost to be about $13.1 million more than for fiscal year 1959, 

This is due to greater maturity of the force; to improved retention } 
of skilled personnel ; to expansion of the airmen proficiency pay pro- 
gram; and to the cost associated with substantial increases in the gains 
and losses of personnel. 

The combined effect of these factors outweighs the reduction that | 
otherwise would be realized by the lower man-years in fiscal year 1960 
of 10,180. . 

The reasons for these increases and decreases are more clearly 
indicated on the following charts. 


OFFICER PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


For example, in the case of pay allowances for officers, here are 
shown the program trends for the officers over the same 3-year period, 
with the associated costs. In summary here it is indicated that in fiscal 
year 1960 we estimate this cost to be $15.4 million less than for fiscal 
year 1959. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart II.—Pay and allowances of officers 














Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
Personnel program: 
Beginning strength eee a Re 5. eee a 140, 563 132, 939 132, 600 
I a eae ee 132, 939 132, 600 130, 130 
TRI RR a is 135, 891 133, 676 130, 334 
vp LE RCS La Bt RR Te 18, 344 9, 586 12,171 
I ad 10, 720 9, 247 | 9, 701 
Cost of officer program: Project 511, Officer P. & A .-| $1, 143, 249, 299 $1, 197, 194, 000 | ! $1, 181, 812,00 F 
1 Cost difference, —$15,382,000. ‘ 
Program and cost changes, fiscal year 1959 versus fiscal year 1960 : ; 
Million ; 
Total decrease in fiscal year 1960__._._....___.._____._-_____________-_. $44.3 : 
Due to lower man-years, reduction in officers on flying status, lower over- 
sea station allowance and fewer drawing quarters allowance because of more | 
Wherry, Capehart and surplus commodity houses being available. wen 
ion 
] 
Total increase in fiscal year 1960________________-___________-____ miichaanl $28. 9 
Due to increased losses, adjustment in grade structure, higher longevity ‘ 


and rise in social security rates. 
These items cover 14 separate entitlements of pay and allowances 
for officers, and incidentally, as General Nazzaro mentioned, the pay ( 
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and allowances of all military personnel represents 90 percent of the 
total appropriation. 

In working out the fiscal year 1960 appropriation, there were numer- 
ous increases and decreases summarized [indicating] here, as follows: 

There was a total decre: ise of $44.3 million which is due to: Lower: 
man-years ; reduction in officers on flying status; lower oversea station 
allowance ; and fewer draw ing quarters allowance because of the avail- 
ability of more Wherry, C apehart , and surplus commodity housing. 

These were partially offset, by total increases of $28.9 million due: 
to increased losses, adjustment in grade structure, higher longevity, 
and rise in social security rates. 


AIRMEN AND CADET PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Turning next to the airmen picture, the strength trends are illus- 
trated for the same 3 years above with associated lower costs. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart III.—Pay and allowances of airmen 


| | 
| Fiscal year 1958) Fiscal year 1959) Fiscal year 1960 


Sa ee ee i anita 


j | 


Personnel programs: 


| 
Beginning strength. __ 735, 759 | 712, 850 
Ending strength 712, 850 | 709, 940 
Man-year average..__- % 721, 974 | 713, 699 
Total losses 185, 070 198, 423 
Total gains 162, 161 196, 513 


Cost of airmen program: "Project 514, airman pay and 
allowances ; ‘ | $2, 278, 5 





4 $2, 299, 072, 000 | | $2, 294, 069, 000 





| Cost difference, —$5,003,000. 
Program and cost changes fiscal year 1959 versus fiscal year 1960 

Million 

aanel Georease 10) Reena): Veer ING. enc cect ce mcitceihnenneaieueelamen $56. 2 

Due to lower man-years, fewer eligible for mustering-out pay, decrease in 


oversea station allowance, fewer drawing quarters allowance because of 
more Wherry, Capehart, and surplus commodity houses being available. 


Million 

Total increase in fiscal year 1960__.-..._._____________ sa al $51. 2 
Due to increase in new enlistees, more losses, adjustment in grade struc- 

ture, higher longevity, rise in reenlistments, expansion of proficiency pay 
program, increase in commuted rations rate and higher social security costs. 

Here again it will be noted that fiscal year 1960 shows an estimated 
cost of about $5 million less than for fiscal year 1959. 

In working out this computation there were numerous increases 
and decreases. Total decrease is $56.2 million and that is due to: 
Lower man-years for xirman; fewer eligible for mustering-out pay ; 
a decrease in the oversea station allowance; and fewer drawing quart- 
ers allowance because of the availability, again, of more Capehart, 
Wherry, and surplus commodity housing. 

These decreases were partially offset by $51.2 million in the way of 
increase in the fiscal year 1960 due to: The increase in new enlistees ; 
more losses ; adjustment in grade structure; higher longevity; a rise 
in reenlistments ; expansion of proficiency pay program; increase in 
commuted rations rate; and higher social security costs. 

Mr. Suerparp. Describe briefly the term “more losses.” 

Colonel Smirn. There are actually 13,353 more losses. The ac- 
crued leave payments for that item represent $2.2 million. 

Mr. Suerparp. Proceed with the next chart. 
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PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF CADETS 





Colonel Smiru. This next chart—chart IV—summarizes the cadet 
program and related costs. The increase of $3.2 million in fiscal year 
1960 is due to more man-years and a slightly higher average number 
of aviation cadets on flying status. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart IV.—Pay and allowances of cadets 








| Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 


| Aviation | Air Force| Aviation | Air Force} Aviation Air Force 
cadets | Academy) cadets | Academy! cadets | Academy 








| 

| 
202 504 | 1, 289 | 1, 169 3, 000 
» 289 1, 169 3, 000 
ok om 





Personnel programs: 








Beginning strength- . - ne aninl 2, 1, 550 
Ending strength_- : ee 1 1, 550 3, 000 1, 980 
Man-year average. -_ ---- ie cekeeie J 1, 507 765 2,013 1, 124 3, 094 1, 480 
Total losses Se 2, 328 | 93 | 2, 199 31 3, 460 378 
a an 1,415 758 | 3, 910 712 3, 460 758 
Cost of cadet programs. _- ae | ite i 1 wine 1 — 
{ 





1 Cost difference, +-$3,208,000. 


Personnel program changes: Comparison of fiscal year 1959 to fiscal year 1960 


Cost 
differential 
(millions) 
1. Increase of 1,081 aviation cadet man-years_____--___---___-------- +$2.1 
2. Increase of 356 academy cadet man-years____..-.._--_--------~-~- +0.7 
3. Increase of 697 aviation cadet man-years on flying status________~_ +0. 4 
GOL ANCTOROOR. 8 ooo re i ences se eeea ae +3.2 


FAMILY HOUSING COSTS 


Colonel Smiru. The next chart summarizes the family housing pro- 
gram which is funded in this appropriation under these three pro- 
grams, Wherry, Capehart, and surplus commodity housing. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart V.—Military personnel appropriation—family housing program 


Average units| Average units Dollar in- 


fiscal year | fiscal year | ais inoues crease 









| i 
1959 1960 
I a Be ee oe a itn = 
a ated enna | 30, 457 | 32, 917 | 2, 460 $2, 834, 000 
Capehart housing -_------_---- panel 11, 483 32, 053 | 20, 570 24, 456, 000 
Surplus commodity housing---.......------ --| 3, 141 8, 166 5, 035 5, 258, 000 
OUI. cnn hedcs goes dctdtchdten ind thd oe dekh dies | 45, 071 73, 136 | 28, 065 32, 548, 000 





Fiseal year | Fiseal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 


$50, 200, 000 $82, 800, 000 








P-516 Military personnel housing costs_--.........-------.-- $16, 500, 000 





Quarters allowances which are withheld from military personnel 
occupying these houses are used to acquire these types of houses in 
accordance with public laws. The trend in this program is indicated 
here: In 1959 from 45,000 average units available for occupancy we 
have 73,000 in fiscal year 1960, or a net increase of 28,065. 
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This increases the dollar requirement in this project by $32.5 million. 

There is a corresponding reduction in the fund requirements for pay 
and allowances for officers and airmen since they forfeit these allow- 
ances when they occupy this housing. 

Mr. SuHepparp, What is the present status of the funds you have 
just referred to? Give us the present status concerning availability 
of funds concerned. 

From the accumulation of funds as represented on that chart, what 
is the present status of what has been accomplished from the funds 
explained in this chart ? 

Colonel Smiru. This chart shows the number of units which actu- 
ally have been completed under each of these three programs—Wherry 
housing 

Mr. Suepparp. I understand the chart. What is the status of that 
fund as the result of what has just been explained ? 

General Frrepman. The current availability programed for financ- 
ing such Wherry, Capehart, and surplus commodity housing cost is 
$57.2 million. Cane ative obligations as of January 31, 1959, against 
this availability is $26.5 million. Cumulative expenditures are 
slightly over $18 million. The availability obligated as of January 
31 is 46.4 percent. 





PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 
LAND TRAVEL 


Colonel Smirxn. I would like to cover the permanent change of 
station travel program in the two major headings in accordance with 
the budget structure. First we show land travel. This covers the cost 
of transportation of military personnel and their dependents, shipment 
and storage of household goods, dislocation allowance, and temporary 
duty when authorized as part of the permanent change of station move. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Cuart VI.—PCS movements—land travel 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1960 

















1959 
Movement programs: 
eae ae bes 110, 316 92, 654 123, 330 
Training and retraining_._--.-. - 141, 507 149, 870 173, 600 
Separation mileage payments 156, 062 152, 601 164, 905 
Units (individuals moved) --- 26, 588 24, 099 27, 902 
Overseas (land travel portion) - - 249, 701 225, 778 215, 811 
PINU ige Sowa a hintaan ot PLOT IE 160, 882 120, 772 105, 165 
a al amare 845, 056 765, 774 810, 713 
Cost of programs: 
ES nN BORN oo a ca scr eneeemaine ee $167, 769, 708 | $177, 372,000 | $179, 818, 000 
CNN 55.002 cr eam pinmdae oahinnnmiacn évhinirdiesinans anti daabahanaae +$2, 446, 000 
Program and cost changes fiscal year 1959 vs. fiscal year 1960: 
TOG ereGen te Gaoes Veer WS ais cc ccecescencalsencctasseenenladunieeeenee $6, 400, 000 
Total decrease in fiscal year 1960 ?........-..--.--------- $4, 000, 000 








! Due to increase in requirement for procurement, training, and retraining moves, separation travel pay- 
ments and for more unit moves. 
? Due to reduction of overseas moves (land travel portion) and reassignment moves. 


; Summarized here are the number of moves by type for each of these 
years. 

It will be noted here that in fiscal year 1960 we estimate an increase 
of $2,446,000. This is the result of numerous increases and decreases 
in the computation of the 1960 program. 
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Total increases were $6.4 million due to the increase in requirement 
for procurement, training, and retraining moves; separation travel 
payments; and more unit moves. 

These were partially offset by total decreases in fiscal year 1960 
due to the reduction of oversea moves (land travel portion), and re- 
assignment moves. 

OVERSEAS TRAVEL 


The next chart summarizes the oversea travel program for the 3 
fiscal years. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 


Crart VII—PCS movements to and from overseas (MATS and MST'S) 


| | 








| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
Movement programs | 
Military personnel am 225, 379 | 221, 810 217, 77 
Dependents. ____ | 120, 054 | 132, 472 140, 470 
Mousehold goods (m/t’s) 489, 052 453, 970 432, 820 
Privately owned vehicles (m/t’s)_ | 528, 420 603, 769 621, 664 
Number of vehicles - it 41, 985) (47, 691) | (49, 105) 
Cost of programs: | 
Project 533—MATS and MSTS.- --| $69,341,622 | $85, 658,000 | 5, 313, 000 


Cost difference _ 8345 000 


tn cine 
Program and ne ee i] year 1959 versus fiscal year 1960: | 
Total decrease in fiscal year 1960 ! acd 
Total meres ise in fiscal year 1960 2 | 


$1, 645, 000 
| $1, 300, 000 
! Due to fewer overseas moves of military personnel and decrease in weight of household goods shipments 
2 Due to more moves for dependents and an increase in shipment of privately owned vehicles. 


Here it will be noted that the estimate for fiscal year 1960 is $345,000 
less than it was for fiscal year 1959. This again is the net result of 
numerous program adjustments. 

The total decrease in fiscal year 1960 is $1,645,000 due to fewer over- 
sea moves of military personnel and decrease in weight of household 
goods shipments. 

That is partially offset by a total increase in fiscal year 1960 of 
$1.3 million due to more moves for dependents and an increase in 
shipment of privately owned cars. 


SUBSISTANCE AND OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


The remaining items in this appropriation are subsistence in kind 
and other military personnel costs. These, for brevity, are grouped 
together on one chart. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Cuart VIII.—Subsistence in kind 
- ickdipiuebaiaipasthaallica ata ; _ 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 1959 1960 
PRE GONE, 5. nics caadesiveiccsvaedetwenverdcdaetadeanne $155, 017, 530 | $156, 250, 000 $152, 057, 000 
Decrease due to 8,275 less man- years and projected increase in 
Shenitet TAGES. .....« 20s odsscseed linking say Manhckebéine die Oadbiaeigtu beeen sacenseouns —4, 193, 000 


ee ——— —— ——————— - 








Petes WOO. 65 nk shncdvaskesdesdepuves ite guxechadoresan $5, 366, 829 | $5, 610, 000 $5, 480, 000 
Decreases due to: 
No funds provided for settlement for losses in pay 
($100,000 in fiscal year 1959) (Public Law 85-255, 


Pees Tear CT Oe Gs sao wikese cede abdc ttc deb iiterecsaenesas —100, 000 
Lower MA-FORsS TORIC CCN COOGEE. «.. 220. <n cn camesanbacnccunwacaucapeewncessusccee —30, 000 
OE NN BS co td ncnwaccnnasdaddadchncccch nace pedaccupielenntskensn ous —130, 000 








In the case of subsistence we estimate a reduction of $4.2 million in 
fiseal year 1960 which is directly related to the lower man-years for 
airmen of a little over 8,200. 

Other military personnel costs cover the expenses for the appre- 
hension of deserters, absentees, escaped military prisoners, mortgage 
insurance payments, interest on airmen’s deposits, and death gré atuities. 

There is a very slight reduction in fiscal year 1960. The main rea- 
son is that no funds are needed in fiscal year 1960 to provide for the 
one-time item which was authorized in fiscal year 1959 in the Appro- 
priations Act for loss in pay settlement claims as provided in that 
section, section 633, Public Law 85-724. 

The other minor reduction is related to the lower man-years in 
fiscal year 1960. 


FUND UTILIZATION 


Before concluding this résumé of financial highlights, I would like 
to invite your attention to this brief summary of the fund utilization 
experience in the Air Force, with the ines personnel appropria- 
tion, 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Cuart IX.—Fund utilization summary—Air Force military personnel appropriation 


{Dollars in thousands] 





| 
Fiseal yer | Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1956 1957 1958 
> AS oa ie 3 ra hs og A re 
Total availability (includes new obligational authority and 
reimbursements) . | $3, 738, 838 $3, 752, 767 $3, 842, 448 
Obligations (end of fiscal year) Is ; $3, 733, 204 $3, 742, 103 $3, 841, 632 
Percent. : 99. 85 99. 72 99. 98 
Unobligated balance (end of fiscal year) __- $5, 634 $10, 664 $816 
Expenditures.............__- a $3, 731, 153 $3, 735, 000° Ee ane 
Percent first year. ___- ; ; ss 97.19 7.38 
Percent second year é s 5 i 2.74 2. 51 |. we is 
Pereent third year - .07 SI Ending ntintes a 
Percent: Expe nditures versus obligations x 99. 95  ickacikianenio 





It is significant to note that of total availability for these years, 
fiscal year 1956, fiscal year 1957, and fiscal year 1958, a little over 
99.8 percent has been obligated. 

This chart illustrates the small degree of flexibility afforded in this 
appropriation. 

That concludes my résumé, sir. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 








(The justification follows :) 
Summary of military personnel strength 
Fiscal year 1958 actual |Fiscal year 1959 planned| Fiscal year 1960 plan 
End End 
Average strength Average strength Average strength 
strength June 30, strength June 30, strength June 3, 
1958 1959 1960 
Officers. _....... eS 135, 891 132, 939 133, 676 132, 600 130, 334 130, 13) 
DN cae ee 753, 593 735, 759 721, 974 712, 850 713, 699 709, 
Aviation cadets._.._..______- 1, 507 1, 289 2,013 3, 000 3, 094 3, 
Cadets, Air Force Academy -- 765 1, 169 1, 124 1, 550 1, 480 1,0 








I CO 891, 756 | 71,156 | 858,787 |  850,000| 848, 607 845, (0 





Summary of requirements by budget program 








Title 1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

ee a IN ats ods cn dn wh nnancbidabdnddouucideve $3, 444, 136, 457 | $3, 553,961,000 | $3, 569, 332,00 
IN 155, 017, 530 156, 250, 000 152, 057,00 
Movements, permanent change of station........__.___- 237, 111, 330 263, 030, 000 265, 131, 
I en ne cuduhanbutadaendenn 5, 366, 829 5, 610, 000 5, 480,00 
ren NS 32825 OE 3, 841, 632,146 | 3,978, 851, 000 3, 992, 000, 00 

Less supplemental estimate shown in President’s budget 


under “‘Proposed for later transmission”. ..........- 0 —27, 828, 0N0 0 


Total obligations appearing on program and 
NI IN ne ism 3, 841, 632,146 | 3, 951, 023, 000 3, 992, 000,00 


Pay and allowances—Summary of requirements by project 








Title 1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Pay and allowances of officers..........--...---------.-- $1, 143, 249, 299 | $1,197, 194.000 | $1, 181,812, 

Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel]_.........-..--- 2, 278, 599,483 | 2, 299, 072, 000 2, 294, 069, 000 
Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force Academy 

LEG thie anndoasec onheeank inet mea hse epee 5, 607, 997 7, 318, 000 10, 526, 000 

nee an Ea a 16, 546, 538 50, 217, 000 82, 765, 00 
Advances to or payments for other departments, agen- 

cies, or governments on a reimbursable basis--.-_.......- 133, 140 140, 000 160, 00 

RANI i Ne 0 a gal cleanin ange 3, 444, 136,457 | 3.553,961,000 | 3, 569, 332,00 


Less supplemental estimate shown in President’s 


budget under ‘‘Proposed for later transmission’’__-.__-- 0 —27, 540, 000 0} 





Total obligations appearing on program and 
DRE NUON Soca s rite cies ssthecsccoenencnns 3, 444, 136,457 | 3,526, 421, 000 3, 569, 332, 000 





Pay and allowances of officers 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1960_______________________ $1, 181, 812, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_____-_____________.___ 1, 197, 194, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__.___-_--______________ 1, 143, 249, 20 


Mr. Suerparp. The justification of the estimates for “Military per. 
sonnel, Air Force” will be inserted in the record at this point. 
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PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of officer per- 
sonnel on extended active duty, including basic pay, quarters and subsistence 
allowances, incentive pay, special pay for physicians and dentists, allowances 
for uniforms, station per diem allowances, personal allowances for general offi- 
cers, lump-sum terminal leave payments, severance pay and Government’s con- 
tribution for social security. The estimates are based on a programed officer 
beginning strength of 132,600, an ending strength of 130,130, and man-years of 
130,334, which includes 38. Reserve officers to be on extended active duty with 
the Air Force under provisions of sections 265 and 8033 of title 10, United 
States Code. The net decrease of $15,382,000 in fiscal year 1960 program require- 
ments from the fiscal year 1959 estimate is due primarily to the programed 
reduction of 3,342 man-years. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements were determined on the basis of the average strength 
programed for each grade and the average rates of pay and allowances author- 
ized for each grade which have been derived from the latest analysis of military 
pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 















| 
Fiseal year man Fiscal year 1960 
RIS 51a: hint tase ca fobaie ns oth aces cece eneetivncigiy ts cigaaey Meelis ao dara eee aaa $781, 927, 000 $784, 371, 000 
ONE. cg canaccddnpedeenadiad oe catieen take ue teakaneseeneaee 116, 188, 000 99, 133, 000 
th Sn... 2. eden cimenubbe aka lube eenherneaabee 76, 805, 000 74, 885, 000 
Incentive pay: 
I 174, 752, 000 172, 364, 000 
SET SMD 25 sage ksinwccindsdanbanagandidéniakmpaunminna 793, 000 792, 000 
Personal allowance, general officers. --- 44, 000 44, 000 
Special pay, physicians and dentists - : : : 9, 007, 000 9, 014, 000 
eE SUELO POT COUT RENO WONNOOR SS. oso Seine ocr ecdcwccciccnnd 11, 031, 000 | 9, 629, 000 
I et i 2, 356, 000 2, 427, 000 
Lump-sum settlement to separated Air Force Reserve officers__.......-- 150, 000 150, 000 
Sy Sine INE 0s Oe... cakaseieuieebbaeun aati meeenesens 7, 120, 000 9, 162, 000 
EY OOo onicitks inchennteneciagaedakoodasickdaneeseannin 796, 900 786, 000 
ED EE INDI. 23 ann nae adie ababteune eaeacuanel 232, 000 232, 000 
ODS cw caoninidgacokedeeantakweesuomedsudadke iokmeeudte 57, 000 57, 000 
Employer’s social security contribution.................-.........------- 14, 036, 000 16, 816, 000 
Pay and allowances of officers detailed to other agencies outside Depart- 
ment of Defense on a reimbursable basis.................--.-.--.------ 1, 900, 000 1, 950, 000 
a a ae iiatignccaahens 1, 197, 194,000 | 1, 181, 812, 000 
| 





Annual rates of pay and allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by 
Public Law 85-422) 











Grade Basic pay Quarters Subsistence Total 
MEN as c5 Sits pa pdtadetdcdscteotaeress cone $15, 398 $549 $574. 56 $16, 521. 56 
ES oo cece anes Seat « 10, 525 1, 000 574. 56 12, 099. 56 
Lieutenant colonel 8, 657 1, 285 574. 56 10, 516. 56 
eh ee 7, 430 1, 231 574. 56 9, 235. 56 
RT ne Sn od ed ee a 6, 065 1, 078 574. 56 7, 717. 56 
ND 4, 291 922 574. 56 5, 787. 56 
a ae ake 3, 003 681 574. 56 4, 258. 56 
RS SCS eon a cae Bo enpunauuan 6, 597 1, 080 574. 56 8, 251. 56 
ig a a ee ae 5, 677 1,123 574. 56 7, 374. 56 
he cat a Ne eee ee 4, 998 1, 006 574, 56 6, 578. 56 
ies nee oan UE eee 4, 363 342 574. 56 5, 279. 56 
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81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 85-422) 


Pay and allowances (basic pay, quarters, and subsistence allowance, Public Law 8%1, 





Grade Man-years Average 


General 
Colonel 


427 $16, 521. 56 
4,813 12, 099. 56 
9, 948 10, 516. 56 


a a se se idea ahemamle Rin weabbikds wtiels's tekmaeaioicd 22, 946 9, 235. 56 
a ea ne ek eh ta eakigagorn’ 46, 197 7, 717. 56 
IN orl - tepanadhdecaaweneastcwanadntiquoccwe 33, 127 5, 787. 56 
= eee PEs cactialnn Shien eeu tate aati a teadad mae waniaasar eee 8, 559 4, 258. 56 
a a ee ee aeeeicele 202 8, 251. 56 
ws SEA end Uh Ge asbctiatini dep whectaciniwasseaswsnensueten 1, 048 7, 374. 56 
NO a eo et ct sha hhc ha tabianbebebe 2, 884 6, 578. 56 
ire ee ek fae a a eS 183 | 5, 279. 56 
IE ccc tr cvaco eeewstanie neimrausinie <igeietRhiieh cance aramaie um wpieedaad BD, SOO losacecoubuanee 


Less quarters allowance for 29,255 officers occupying Wherry- 
Capehart, and surplus commodity housing at $1,281 


Amount 
rate 


$7, 055, 0 
































Man-years | Averagerate| Amount 
Incentive pay, crew members (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., | 
sec. 204, as amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.). 
Grade: | 
I aaa es OO Ee oe es 356 | $1, 951 $6965, 000 
al it re ad te ag ae ee 3, 194 2, 913 9, 304, 000 
eS peuees 5, 321 2, 883 15, 340, 00 
yar iS a a ee a a eee 13, 984 2, 796 39, 099, 000 
RN gee nine taba cet a sina Raia tas oti 26, 787 2, 424 64, 932, 000 
Se ian ckmnaiiamanie 20, 445 1, 812 37, 046, 00 
eR Ns chee ccomuccumnmce 4, 273 1, 392 5, 948, 00 
ee a ee aL Seen TAO he ada 172, 364,00 
Incentive pay, noncrew members (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204, as amended by 
Public Law 20, 84th Cong.): 600 man-years at $1,320_................-...--...---.-.-.---- 792, 000 
nn a sees aoa epehdaiowaginekmantieaeaenan 173, 156, 00 
Man- Rate Amount 
years 
Personal allowances—General officers (Public Law 351, 81st Cong.): 
UN ON oa cash ecu eu te poe cee tie be daiaioweae 1 $4, 000 $4, 000 
Senior member of Staff Committee of United Nations...._.._____- 1 2, 700 2, 700 
ENR ER a ae os eb daa baeGhEE 11 2, 200 | 24, 200 
Lieutenant general_..__......-- sie ciceamiep aaa aD aa hcinaiveie 2 500 | 13, 
ales ag hrc thes “4m 
NIRS Bee cee SON hc ieee ne ee ed Ce ta ee 44, 000 
Special pay for physicians and dentists (Punlic Law 351, 
ae Cong., sec. 203, as amended by Public Law 497, 84th 
ong.): 
3,547 physician man-years, at $1,622..................- $5, 753, 000 | 
1,838 dentist man-years, at $1,570........__............ 2,886, 00U 
313 veterinarian man-years, at $1,200___...........__-- 375, 000 
——__— 9, 014, 000 
Oversea station per diem allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., | 
Se RO Fs cusiebadwaloacedeaseu 9, 629, 000 
Allowance for uniforms and equipment (Public Law 476, 
82d Cong., sec. 243): 
OI de seamen ... $1, 858, 000 | 
San URINE RED oo i nes einaiiemnin 507, 000 | 
ies eres WOOTEN Ot QUOD aoe a neccckwesses 62, 000 
-ieciiaaepeieaatl 27, 000 
Lump-sum settlement to Air Force Reserve officers (Public Law 691, 
imran Urn 0 = CONN RE Fee as ee cece 150, 000 


Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., as 
amended by Public Law 350, 80th Cong.): 11,598 officers, at $790 
(average 37.6 days) --- 

Severance pay (Public Law 381 and Public Law 810, “80th Cong. ip and 
Public Law 351, 81st Cong.): 178 officers, at $4,416_..........-.----.- 

Hazardous duty pay (Public Law 351, 8ist C ong., as amended by 
Public Law 26, 84th Cong.): 176 man-years, at $1,320_- ea ea ean 

Missing persons pay (Public Law 490, 77th Cong., as amended): 6 
| ae eee 

Employers social security contribution (Public Law 881, S4th Cong., ‘ 
as amended): 130,334 man- years, at $129.02-___ 

Pay and allowances of personnel ‘detailed to other. agencies ‘outside 
Department of Defense on a reimbursable basis (Public Law 157, 
BE SD orn Sinckesucdnines Rech wkeSGeie cba wenmnh ian nenemmn unde 


| 








9, 162, 000 
784, 000 
232, 000 

57, 000 
16, 816, 000 


1, 950, 000 


OS easel |----------| 1, 181, 812, 000 
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Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1960__--------------------- $2, 294, 069, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959__.--_--_-------------- 2, 299, 072, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958____----------.-------- 2, 278, 599, 483 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of enlisted 
personnel on active duty; including basic pay, quarters allowance, subsistence 
allowance, foreign duty pay, incentive pay, mustering-out payments, station per 
diem allowance, reenlistment bonus, severance. pay, lump-sum terminal leave 
payments, monetary clothing allowance, Government’s contribution for social 
security and proficiency advancements to selected enlisted personnel in critical 
skill areas. The estimates are based on a programed beginning strength of 
712,850, an ending strength of 709,940, and man-years of 713,699. 

The net decrease of $5,003,000 in fiscal year 1960 program requirements from 
the fiscal year 1959 estimate is due primarily to the cutback of 8,275 man-years 
offset in part by the adjustment in grade structure, greater longevity, com- 
muted ration rate, increase in the proficiency pay program and the rise in the 
social security rates authorized by Public Law 85-840. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements were determined on the basis of the average strength 
programed for each grade and the average rates of pay and allowances author- 
ized for each grade which have been derived from the latest analysis of military 
pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 





Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 1960 














I Ns a a Ce $1, 513, 572,000 | $1, 510, 428, 000 
NO GRE oo os uaa wasnasdanndexamanssamemumiuucbnis , 230, 000 309, 382, 000 
ERIN SOWING ooo cou cad ubnsksccs wa cneeeetice semaines 157, 808, 000 159, 729, 000 
mann GPU, A aa salsa iniaatue nanan | 62, 098, 000 | 67, 273, 000 
SUNS CIOs lake Bic na sss athaiadsdatboubheetauchd ea pienennadneis oeeiee 34, 513, 000 33, 516, 000 
eas ORT, CRT DINNONRS oe enn t cine acs eanninviniemaeaiaaeaai 22, 091, 000 22, 036, 000 
BEOEIEL VO DAY, TONG WNC oa aii os ns ace eccncn cadens dccccdebukucs 3, 274, 000 3, 456, 000 
rans Cee GOON ns | oi és osc hcciancebae thwathexuswabenmeutl 20, 606, 000 | 18, 386, 000 
POCO TONIB 6 oid oc ccceniino coms “saeundeeiiriakodaaas ablschinden Ee 62, 710, 000 69, 131, 000 
NCU a are 908, 000 908, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay (including commuted rations) ..........-- 33, 094, 000 35, 350, 000 
IRI a a ee ee 2, 305, 000 | 2, 173, 000 
Mustering-out payments__..._......- sash icine tees taaeieniad peiohn eared aees | 17, 442, 000 3, 822, 000 
Rr OPIN ean mia 31, 000 31, 000 
Employers social security contribution. -__......-..........-.-.-.--.--.-- 35, 947, 000 41, 544, 000 
I i a gs 4, 103, 000 14, 564, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel detailed to other agencies out- 
side Department of Defense, reimbursable basis. ..........-..--------- | 490, 000 490, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel engaged in operation of messes 
at which meals are sold, reimbursable (Public Law 85-724) .........-- 1, 850, 000 1, 850, 000 
Witielh<i1 si nas tanec aeaaiicgalcedamaisl aint academe | 2, 209,072,000 | 2, 294, 069, 000 
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Summary of program requirements—Continued 





ti nile cei gigi a sient 


Man-years | Average 
annual rates 


Grade 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
Basic pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public 
Law 85-422): | 


Cyniet enmster perpeant............00..c..«a etenablonecscliccateas 922 | $5, 017 | 
Pe CEO NING 3k os Sik die doa, tbl n's ene chldd ode 6, 406 | 4, 289 
a nt han nie dahickiareeucmeeninn ss bnaiie onan: 46, 133 3, 924 
Technica] sergeant. a aaiale Fasusdndane orc action wba ds | 70, 769 3, 204 
ENB cds oooh Lhd dls ete i dcaNdie en edtecsubda | 151, 348 | 2, 670 | 
Airman Ist class. .......--.-- pine nO seta MAES ea wie CATER 116, 574 | 2, 075 
Airman 2d class.......---..-...- a a a 194, 667 | 1, 472 
Airman 3d class. ee ee eee vebaclcammennncel 96, 336 | 1, 121 
Airman basic. .____- feel ed AERO RS. eee 30, 544 | 983 | 
i 
MUMONA 540 =o aoad tire deans cadet eal teed 713,699 |_..........__. 


Quarters allowance (Public L aw 351 as amended): 
362,918 man-years at $972.43 aN ete ae i a a a I a 
Less quarters allowance for 43, 881 airmen occupy ing Wherry, Capehart, and surplus 
commodity housing at $992_................-.._. oe | 


Sa a 
Subsistence allowances (Public Law 351, 8Ist Cong., as amended): 
When rations in kind not available: 17,842 man-years, at $940.62 at $2.57 per 


day) 5 on Sheen Se ytdhe bgt Woes <ke $16, 783, 000 
When authorized to mess separately or on leave: "335,439. man- years, at 
I ce . 141, 186, 000 | 


Augmentation of commuted rations allowance for meals taken separately | 
(Publie Law 253, 84th eae: 10,705 man-years, at $164.43 at $0.63 per 
SRR) Bho x ap bene s ens tee ectopic aap acwbiahowndmebaewensdsecereio<teiese 1, 760,000 | 


OU ov dciemecenenie les Lies Ae cst 1 E 
Monetary clothing allowances: 
Initial allowance, military clothing: 








ER I a dn aint necks kucbuckweendndueane $21, 239, 000 

I a ss cence <e 860, 000 
Initial allowance, civilian clothing: 

CN i cnn peivit testa abaiaaaiena mania ielentit dicse is 137, 100 

Sa eo cect ien nipbmnae at eR eae 44, 600 

Sn Un I Ba 0 cro ntarinctsigdeeicihareinies anbenisterinicicgins oxptorinini nettose ara 10, 700 

Basie maintenance allowance, military clothing: 176,157 airmen man-years (including 
UPI EI LE al << cus hinchada eel dbad adnate pe riccainsncinhsantditiahcee aii Sickie tobe 

Standard maintenance allowance, military clothing: 484,052 airmen man-years (in- 
I i allie cereal lindaicannmrennesaaankendabe Meek oiule 


Standard maintenance allowance, civilian clothing: 3,945 airmen man- years, at $86.40_. 
Special supplenental allowance: 





ip Reena SUROUNELS SOCURCINOUN, OE GUD. oo cree sccccnensecnweetawwewansens $5, 000 
Ber? GE SIO) UE BOO. On. circ rnsaneseeenewweweourene Seta ecb eivaraserintinrail 143, 000 
663 special duty, male, at $36.10_............-.....-..- tir rib eintendes ms hihi dio 24, 000 
ns RD Ca iersinnlndinminiesvensaienwetastesooswuuws 8, 000 
456 WAF medical specialists, Sy in aiisitiblesdiicia tlie ab ereiaipiininrnntactetiiab aan 6, 090 
540 W a eS 0 cicencinkthabuineureacinintedunaceiniemecinniemeiates 23, 000 
es GIRL IOP IN A WV 0. Ds Ob Oli ncccccctsssoccicsctcccouciuwceuscuseuete 1,090 
Se ne SE ON I is os inns Rdidinlinintinnminatnbbanaindemnabanmnamne 23, 000 
yee WEAVE CEIOT OORT, GIF UO beeen didnents cb eccecsiceusioevbincceuste 280, 000 
TD PROT ED OTOONITIG, BO GUO oc vinccncscsscoesisr in iisiinteccticediccces 10, 000 
40, 428 jacket substitution, at $0.60. .......... ns cc cw cee cece cee csccccoe -. 388, 000 
Neen eee en ee dae chit wa nil ae cakbinpemincicieienes 911, 000 
TP RUES TEE EROEREINS GERD WOUND: a nnncccnnncccnaneccdscdtisaccrsnnsbasacascaet 


Amount 





$4, 626, 000 
27, 475, 000 
181, 026, 000 
226, 744, 000 
404, 099, 000 
241, 891, 000 
286, 550, 000 
107, 992, 000 
30, 025, 000 

, 510, 428, 000 





_ | 





352, 912, 000 
—43, 530, 000 


309, 382, 000 





159, 729, 000 


192, 000 
8, 878, 000 


34, 852, 000 
341, 000 
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Summary of program requirements—Continued 











Foreign duty pay (Public Law 351,81st Cong., sec. 206 and 
Public Law 458, 83d Cong., sec. 720: 





Grade Man-years | Annual rates 


Amount 














TE Te pre nee ee ae ee 248 $270 $67, 000 
Senior maater sengennt. .... .. ..4.22 <5 ase ene oo spens-seseeee 1, 497 270 404, 000 
NS SS eS ee, 13, 285 270 3, 587, 000. 
EERIE co on gnondobukntesaqqtencdeqagquaausnes 19, 895 240 4, 775, 000 
EE BIE oon a. i cccwee nie scwccelcu sce 43, 738 192 8, 398, 000 
NE SUMO on op bdo wai ems $+ ads bistsnnnebpelinned 37, 730 156 5, 886, 000 
SI hd en kes eaeir eine 70, 597 108 7, 624, 000 
SE OEE EE PANE TID econ cc pon cannucepecuacacegpenpion 29, 960 96 2, 876, 000 
TGR . 5. csi ont a ayk Lena he ona soon sraS4ahereo ane pening FER OE eae si Senne < Se $33, 617, 000 
EE UE sg ce caacuch dds cabadseer aces peiniesnied 651 154. 95 101, 000 
DNL cusbeetesbeenacidesaucududunscsetncakscemaneeeel SiG) SI bani cecaiengeees $33, 516, 000 
Incentive pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204, as 
amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.): 
Crew members: 
Caller Suneenr GRTOG ee 6c ic nnbnclocusmannon 9 $1, 260 $11, 000 
SOMROe TRGKEOT GUTOR nia s on aos tee te ernie os tamales / 177 1, 260 223, 000 
DEO BEI otic st nenints <pnnetngntpcies~uss += te see 2, 571 1, 255 8, 227, 000 
I II ccna vwtinbctibnal ainda aderincwns wiaindeerse 4, 587 1, 165 5, 344, 000 
BEOUr PONONE hos cdirusensnusvaccauusedaeesurineswanause 7, 756 1,025 7, 950, 000 
Airman, Ist class_....-. cdiebinicemt baited <adivenioomies ace 3, 013 830 2, 501, 000 
Re GR vc nn catccvdtdencudcetndendedanedcnns 3, 258 730 2, 378, 000 
SN, DE on nha ovs ebanacenewennen 551 665 366, 000 
EK ceettion aensiguciensien sie iiimnnpeneaanunamees 57 630 36, 000 
FO inscnntedncw gated duacteeabiixcusecdseeececines FG OEO Nincccncemeniie 22, 036, 000 
Noncrew members: 5,237 man-years at $060. . . . ..-.--. ~~. 22-2205. 0c ccccccceccceccc-- 3, 456, 000 
ES RENIN (3c ba cr acibucda hoe cca meeanes pase Skane emaina eb secepnlon emmeseenammanen 25, 492, 000 
Overseas station per diem allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 303): 30,592 man- 
RIE ES oi a nnd aibixd mae nnn kelcwsanscn «Nema em Se 4a muse swminn pain > a aaeemimeen tai aed 18, 386, 000 
Reenlistment bonus (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 
20, Sth Cong.): 
ree Deen: WOR. | ott ea coa eee ocaeckucokeasabueunseeneunbs $68, 988, 500 
eG ween COENEOGN, QU MO. 5 oc nqranscsoisetn mn isoveew meinen op onienebniesmsineaiien 142, 500 
Total reeniistmant bonus........-.-....-........... Se Sale wan whanaa ly when aoa cabana 69, 131, 000 
Hazardous duty pay (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., sec. 204, as amended by Public Law 20, 
eee, LUNE: )* Dake MATTIE Oe OS od resdiioe on non ckccenannins sereneddawneusnenusaaasneunens $908, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 704. 79th Cong. ., aS amended): 150,914 air- 
SA SEE EE CI Be RO crises sisi ni Gis bennett R Ia esi ka pcascsowin ie ae 31, 843, 000 
Commuted ration slewanee ‘while on terminal leave (Public Law 704, 79th Cong. ie ae 
amended): 150,914 airmen at $23.24 (average 33.2 days at $0.70 ~ Ds nthwaine constemanmen’ 3, 507, 000 
Severance pay, disability (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 403): 1,107 licmon at $1,963_._.-- 2, 173, 000 
Mustering-out payments (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.): 
te SE oo cones bndinmanaadeidipncos kirveiomabas gondiadewewhs aes $2, 404, 000 
I INIT EC Se Ss aa coat piensa ta pain RAO 863, 000 
Ree OE EE INS a kvtencsd denebeeiwedicoemanenas rurnssisinnuiglenqaiaines Daas 555, 000 3, 822, OVO 
aios persons pay (Public Law 490, 77th Cong., as amended): 8 airmen at 
a eee le edi edie ioe anki abe: kee 31, 000 
Sunland’ social security contribution (Public Law 881, 84th Cong., as amended): 713,699 
airmen at $58.21______- eed Se cele chiar ttt aera ksi ial a SST asin cehctatan 41, 544, 000 
Proficiency pay (Public Law 85-422, sec. 209): 
Oe TO Fe es i rknh cknsniiddcccdasndcbusdecicudanieleeskasaauenene 13, 588, 000 
ROUGE a RPE TE Gia: cdi bdctsicntenccntcisccsaseesecionaummnihentaesenadnokiden 976, 000 
ORT SSE CRE. 6 cn cdndecdckmutnceuncceuakesushnJautcnapanwenes euaeaubinane yes 14, 564, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel detailed to other agencies outside: Department of 
Defense, reimbursable basis (Public Law 157, 84th Cong.)............-------------------- 490, 000 
Pay and allowances of personne! engaged in operation of messes at which meals are sold on 
STOR DUIORDLS CE (tO BIRW GOTIENE = os ceatadavescdsstnecabdushieunoiceseacnaeuensan 1, 850, 000 


MMOL: wccdd datnedenccaksevab inka na aulsdhaha ean Aa eee 





2, 294, 069, 000 
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Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force Academy cadets 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1960_....---.-----_-------~- $10, 526, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_..._.._...-._--.---._.--_-~- 7, 318, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__-...----__-----------~- 5, 607, 997 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of aviation 
and Air Force Academy cadets, including basic pay, severance pay, incentive 
pay and other authorized allowances. The estimates are based on a programed 
beginning strength of 3,000 aviation cadets and 1,550 Air Force Academy 
cadets, an ending strength of 3,000 aviation cadets and 1,930 Air Force Academy 
cadets, and man-years of 3,094 aviation cadets and 1,480 Air Force Academy 
cadets. The increase of $3,208,000 fund requirements results from a planned 
met increase in the cadet program by 1,437 man-years. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements was determined by multiplying the average strength 
by the average rates of pay and allowances which are derived from the latest 
analysis of military pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 





| 














Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1 

sa = sia = aaa aE a 
rs ha in ceunebaiaedinnseotuanted Se a ial $4, 184, 000 | $6, 101, 000 
I Oe a 1, 711, 000 2, 509, 000 
Ne a, oe unncakanhebesGnbabebbnshw Siw ceNaene 46, 000 66, 000 
I pt magicingapacs Suniel Gude aun 474, 000 | 462, 000 
Incentive pay—F lying, nonrated, noncrew. - ..--..---.----.------------------ | 781, 000 | 1, 199, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave pay EU reoddese Dede eeu bal eon cabnvonadins | 20, 000 20, 000 
NNN ee oc cecas Did Wenbtak LbeshekaneNe donee oweee ual 2, 000 2, 000 
Employer social security contribution... ....................202<256-c-sece- 100, 000 167, 000 

BE oat acdeobunnesndetdabnacocanes csoacapdheacscscdobdeusiabuneee 7, 318, 000 10, 526, 000 
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Basic pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 20, 
84th Cong.) : 
3,094 aviation cadet man-years at $1,333.80 per year__.__-__- $4, 127, 000 
1,480 Air Force Academy cadet man-years at $1,333.80 per year. 1,974,000 


OT its ese Rik a ee ean am is a non pean elie bigs 6, 101, 000 


Subsistence allowance (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by 
Public Law 346, 82d Cong.) : 


3,094 aviation cadet man-years at $574.56_____-___._-________ 1, 778, 000 
1,480 Air Force Academy cadets at $494.10 (366 days at $1.35 
I RIND citrine econ belay atcha iiansisalnldaciaiia bia 731, 000 
OCR So ciciss i Se SH aa ee ELA BU es crite 2, 509, 000 
Quarters allowances (Public Law 771, 81st Cong. as amended) : 67 
aviation cadet man-yeare et GGer.cc...... eee 66, 000 
Monetary clothing allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong. sec. 505) : 
Initial allowance: 1,600 aviation cadets at $214.35___________- 343, 000 
Basic maintenance allowance: 1,915 aviation cadets at $50.40__ 96, 000 
Supplemental clothing allowance: 744 aviation cadets 
Bi SOO Bla sattths dbateltet artideiscedhnacanmica elke eae 23, 000 
Total monetary clothing allowance____-_-.____---.-----_-- 462, 000 
Incentive pay flying, nonrated, noncrew (Public Law 20, 84th 
Cong.) : 1,999 aviation cadets at $600_._____--__---__-__-______- 1, 199, 000 


Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 704, 79th Cong. as 
as amended by Public Law 350, 80th Cong.) : 168 aviation cadets 


at $116.82 '(nvemnme 22 Gaye iin os dik dese ces ede san aned 20, 000 
Severance pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 403): 8 aviation 


EN DE Bais oiticecctbigediedinRs cae Reeidh all ws ceneen 2, 000 


Employer’s social security contribution (Public Law 881, 84th., as 
amended) : 


8.006 aviation cadets at $86,061... nnn neti nnn ee 113, 000 
1,480 Air Force Academy cadets at $36.68__._____-__---_-_--__- 54, 000 

oes alcteaccal Sed sc coco ms cs ventp eh ener ne pe ame eae 167, 000 
IG GI rise torecnncitisinninig hae uinieiigass ch tnimsaieiaiaanaliinie 10, 526, 000 

PRoJEcT: Housine Costs 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1960__..-.._.--------_-----__-- $82, 765, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959__.-__-________-_---_--_-_- 50, 217, 000 
Program. requirements, fiscal year 1006... 4 neeramapemnnas 16, 546, 538 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the housing costs incident to the Wherry, 
Capehart, and surplus commodity family housing programs. Provision is made 
for amounts otherwise available as quarters allowances to be paid (1) to the 
revolving fund for “Acquisition, rehabilitation, and rental of Wherry Act hous- 
ing” in cases where such housing is assigned as public quarters, (2) as mortgage 
Payments on Capehart housing, and (3) to Commodity Credit Corporation and 
the operation and maintenance appropriation as reimbursement from quarters 
allowances withheld from the pay of Air Force military occupants of surplus 
commodity housing. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary of fund requirements 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 








Whey tasinn cei 5 oii oath oi ek dd sence _.....-| $33, 625,000 | $36, 459, 000 
Capehart housing cost........--------- i a a a 11, 812, 000 36, 268, 000 
FRNENES SUMLIIOMIET TIOUSINS GONG cco 52s. cet ccecukbekenpediddccausonccesage 4, 780, 000 10, 038, 000 


Ah Cas Tee. 2... |... xnecuabdaceuddaeaeamaaaceenkaaaneienaaee 50, 217, 000 82, 765, 000 
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Fund requirements under this project for Wherry and surplus commodity 
housing cost have been estimated on the basis of the average number of family 
honsing units programed for occupancy by military personne! during fiscal year | 
1960 and the most recent experience on the average amount of quarters allowance | 
withheld. Computation of fund requirements is as follows: 


Wherry housing program 








13,167 officers units at $1,281 quarters allowances___.__.-_-__-__- $16, 867, 000 
19,750 airmen units at $992 quarters allowances_________-_________ 19, 592, 000 
Pc pene ecto alee ic ciao 36, 459, 000 
Surplus commodity housing program 
8,217 officers-units at $1,860 quarters allowances_____-____________ $4. 376, 000 
4,949 airmen units at $1,144 quarters allowances_______-_________ 5, 662, 000 
I aceite tahitian citttiaanaemnvinniiaanatmaniatinbl 10, 088, 000 


Fund requirements for Capehart housing costs have been estimated on the basis 
of mortgage nayments of housing constructed under the provisions of title IV, 
Public Law 845. 84th Congress, as amended by title V, Public Law 1020, 84th 
Congress (Capehart honsing). 

In fiscal vear 1960, it is estimated that 21,391 units will be completed and 
accented. These 21.391 family housing units, plus the 21.089 units programed 
through fiscal vear 1959 brings the total number of Capehart housing units to 
42,480 hy end 1960. 

On the basis of the 42,480 units programed for completion by end 1960, it is 
estimated that mortgage payments and related expenses will amount to 
$36,268,000. 


PROGRAM: SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Summary of requirements by project 





Title 1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 


Subsistence in kind, total obligations. ............-...-. $155, 017,530 | $156, 250, 000 $152, 057, 000 





Proygect: SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1960__..--___--_--_-_-__--_--_- $152, 057, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959___-.-__--_--_-----_-____. 156, 250, 000 | 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958_....._._._.__--------___-- 155, 017, 530 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the procurement of subsistence supplies 
for issue as rations to enlisted personnel, including emergency and operational 
rations; also includes the payment for meals furnished under contract (when 
approved by Headquarters, USAF) at commercial facilities where the payment | 
of commuted rations would create an individual hardship and/or the costs for 
establishment of a Government mess facility are prohibitive. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement is based on the number of rations to be furnished airmen 
entitled to be subsisted at Government expense. The personnel strengths are 
based on the USAF military personnel program. The ration rates are based on 
an average of actual ration costs experienced by the Air Force during the period 
March through August 1958. Other factors are based on actual statistical 
surveys and experience of prior fiscal years. The decrease of $4,193,000 in the 
fund requirements is due to a decrease of 8,275 man-years in the personnel pro 
gram (1,823 man-years in the Zone of Interior and 6,452 man-years overseas) ; @ 
projected increase in the absentee rates and to other minor decreases in the 
special, operational, and augmented ration requirements. 


| 
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Summary of program requirements 

































































Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
li 
Consumption requirements, Zone of Interior...............-....--.---------- $69, 117, 000 $69, 451, 000 
Consumption requirements, overseas - diasiah RE: 64, 133, 000 59, 606, 000 
Reimbursable requirements, milk subsidy program (Public Law 690, 83d 
Cong.) iaeanteases sand 7, 000, 000 7, 000, 000 
Pen ee requirements, “meals sold _ : staldewisidincetoabsecahaacliecilll © Mama 16, 000, 000 
Total program requirements.__---- Sa et a _.| 156,250,000 | 152, 057, 000 
: 7 a cocoa Jute 
Consumption requirements 
ZONE OF INTERIOR 
Man-years Average Amount 
daily rate 
ee eee Sf SS ajo eee sine — 
Average number of airmen, Zone of Interior. -.............-.- WG FOP Sica akaneawamictine beac kcued 
Less: See 
Airmen on military sea transports. -_...........-...-.-..-- Eve lncmoevesegenpatehavanareatess 
Airmen on monetary allowance. .-....................--.- BERGE Secienscscedasdshdanshboke ds 
RATING OR SHOE! FORD. oon 5 oo dics ace een nsendncnnie Bj BAL fois sin <aenlpltasta-<t5 thie 
as Re tii Nadera a decree ing carr ncruacendiiees dail ENE Ts inp view knit comenetaaaeme 
Airmen entitled to subsistence in kind_................- SE Fak. kb lan cteacgaliethbanctecettteee 
Less estimated abser.tees (21 percent). .................- IEEE Deuiersninaev<ieisioditeteneib tiene 
Net requirement for rations in kind (366 days)---.....--- 161, 416 $1. 134 $66, 996, 000 
Airmen authorized special rations: Snack meals, IF packets, 
NR ininasttah iting aM an bes UE co dei ieennibeaemnenrs 2, 541 2. 588 2, 407, 000 
Operational rations, survival (quantity, 27,139; average unit 
Sle WEF iswacasctapesosontn ek pencscaakacbeaneersantuanas ta locees saadaecdeph teak dbase 48, 000 
Total consumption requirements, Zone of Interior.....-|.....-.-..--.-|--.----------- 69, 451, 000 
OVERSEAS 
Average number of airmen overseas.......-.....-.....---.-.-- WUE OU Sais nnncciancaatatesioateaicsio 
Less: 
Airmen on military sea transports-_-_..............-.....-- BOE Ribtiedo enaneshimepsicesthacen 
Airmen on monetary allowances. .............-...-.------ Sx mtnicntersant ica <annnteois 
DITTO OD), STIDRURT TARE <n conn ence ncccecnscnncanconscn@ We  Vasdcots trnacadltcdudcctscndae 
TOMS. Jee SS Bae el dean CADET HD heiniatkenncite Riana bhiaiia dyes 
Airmen entitled to subsistence in kind_....-...............--- SO OED Fenn dcctenck taps uuaccsustein 
Less estimated number of absentees (13.3 percent). ..........- TBR 5 in as ot Baa sd icknentbitiede 
Net requirement for rations in kind (366 days) ._..-..... 130, 250 $1.174 | $55, 967, 000 
Amen authorized special rations: Snack meals, IF packets, 
eiatsihesudinekhoadeiidadhbrs ak ptesthlenatwnhicdatias tkdied 2, 970 2. 647 2, 877, 000 
Opera rations, survival (quantity, 24,571; average unit 
I ii eae irieera dela a tei Midi dail Meat ale Saadeh ean ap aaeeoelsangsnnsooRiie 19, 000 
Augmentation for cold climate, (16,917 man-years at $0.12366 
BIG) sca dcekn besdlaloceacaktubsaedewuddeddsbatbOiectlies <ccdpeikcoasacwsen Sia ih weed sacbed 743, 000 
Total consumption requirements, overseas.............-.|-------------- éampaerapweaiea 59, 606, 000 
Total consumption requirements, worldwide. ........_.- iekadansiobvenws calbseuaakbiaiadl 129, 057, 000 
Reimbursable requirements: | 
Milk subsidy program (Public Law 690, 83d Cong.) - .....--|---.----------|-------------- 7, 000, 000 
MENON gc utinccancanttesscseteeehuke cast bitess tn ous aniudavascddalbanciukdicat 16, 000, 000 
ER: . cancteniicchLédmseeeadabedauadbanke lads wacdwaiincetadsmadnnaawen 152, 057, 000 





88181—59—pt. 834 
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PrRocRAM: MovEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Summary of requirements by project 





Title 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 
ne ee epee — anni 
PCS movements, land travel $167, 769, 708 | © $177,372, 000 $179, 818, 000 
PCS movements, to and from overseas___- | 69, 341, 622 | 85, 658, 000 | 85, 313, 000 
Total obligations___- ..| 237,111,330 | 263, 030, 000 | 265, 131, 000 


' 
| 


Progect: PCS MoveMENTS, LAND TRAVEL 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1960__.__________--___-___-_____ $179, 818, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959___--___-______________-_ 177, 372, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958______--.---___-~-- --._ 167,700, He 


PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for travel expenses related to all permanent 
change of station movements of individuals or casual groups to first Air Force 
duty stations, between Air Force duty stations, and upon separation; including 
assignment of individuals from other military services (Army, Navy, etc.) to 
first Air Force duty station; officer appointees from civil life or service acad- 
emies, Reserve, Air Force ROTC, or Air National Guard officers called, recalled, 
or reassigned to extended active duty ; reassignment within the Air Force; travel 
to and from formal training courses; movement of dependents and household 
goods of military personnel authorized in connection with permanent change of 
station movements; trailer allowance and dislocation allowance payable to 
military personnel with dependents for the expenses incurred in relocating their 
households upon a permanent change of station; and separation travel allow- 
ances (mileage) payable to military personnel upon separation or release from 
the Air Force; also covers permanent change of station movements of organized 
units of military personnel within the Zone of Interior and to, from, within, or 
between overseas areas, including movement of their dependents and household 
goods. 

PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiscal year 1960 estimate for permanent change of station movements (land 
travel) provides for 44,939 more moves and an increase of $2,446,000 as compared 
to the fiscal year 1959 program. This increase is a result of higher procurement 
of enlisted personnel to replace increased losses programed for fiscal year 1960, 
The estimate takes into consideration the established Air Force policy of moni- 
toring movements at all levels of command in order to reduce permanent change 
of station movement and stabilize personnel assignment to the maximum extent 
possible. The number of moves required is related directly to unit deployment, 
inactivation and/or activation schedules, training needs, and the procurement 
and separation of personnel. Such factors as the U.S. commitments overseas, the 
strategic placement of units for the air defense of the continental United States, 
and the changing economic factors that influence reenlistments and separations 
of personnel, influence the amount of movements of individuals. The estimate 
was determined by detailed computation using the most recent average cost 
factors! for mileage, dependency, household goods shipments, contract packing 
and storage. A representative computation is shown on page No. 37. The fol- 
lowing movements indicated by type represent the minimum number required 
to achieve the objectives contained in the fiscal year 1960 military personnel 
program. 
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Travel of: (1) Enlistees, reenlistees, and prior-service personnel from recruit- 
ing stations to indoctrination training centers, to first Air Force duty station, or 
to the nearest Air Force base as designated by the Department of the Air Force; 
(2) reenlistees and prior-service personnel from Air Force installations or other 
service installations to first Air Force duty station; (3) accepted aviation cadet 
applicants or officer candidates from civil life or recruiting station to flying 
training or Officer candidate school; and (4) recalled airmen reservists from 
home to first duty station or school, or to processing stations and then to 
first duty station or school: 


waenl: yoar 1000, SZ (eo MOVIE. 65 ss a fh i eee niques $6, 982, 000 
Wineal your BOG0, Baie. MOOR. cewcccccncneosesenecnscqenechesah 9, 234, 000 


Travel of newly appointed officers, recalled Reserve and Air National Guard 
officers, and officers transferred from another military service to first Air Force 
duty station : 


Fiscal your 1050, S347, moves... anc. Sc aesk es chek Bee $1, 977, 000 
Tinesi yoar 1060, ©. 791 -moveG chicka deetidoestbosoeena 2, 381, 000 


Travel of airmen from indoctrination training centers to technical, flying 
training, and other formal schools including Army, Navy, or contract schools: 


Hiecal: year 2000, 00, BAO MOWOR ak skin wechirercicsigde Soin tinea sue $1, 685, 000 
Fiscal your 1000, 62,045 Up R OR noise inn pence 2, 314, 000 


Travel of officers and airmen (from other than indoctrination training) to 
formal schools conducted under Air Force training programs: 


ee Beet TO. Dee MONE ncecneccneeemeaecwaneencceowo ue ook $6, 860, 000 

Bn RI MIO, ci 0s tance eit aces ctntec scence sets nimi ne i 7, 147, 000 
Travel of flying training students between flying training stations: 

Dee. VORr ‘Tene “Wot ON oc oe a een a oe beeen anes $1, 378, 000 

Pik? FORE 20ee, Goew MO ee i or nck nema 1, 388, 000 


Travel of officers and airmen school graduates and eliminees to first duty 
station from indoctrination training; technical schools, flying training schools, 
Army and Navy schools, contract schools, depot level specialist training (except 
movement to overseas), or any other type of formal school ; 


ae ame TOO Fe Aes: WOU aaa ies sic eee Behe $12, 974, 000 
Danees FORT LOGS, G4 SOG MOV OR soe gp one nriteReenenhow 13, 964, 000 


PCS movements of individuals between major commands within the Zone 
of Interior when specifically directed by Headquarters, USAF, in each indi- 
vidual case: 


eee Soar 1000, 42.851 moves... 6 awsceianactinadbtaeutadbiio $11, 122, 000 
Neen FORT 1900; 45,060 MOV ORs coe ccc caiencesccenneae 12, 886, 000 


Movements of: (1) military personnel from duty installations in the Zone of 
Interior to oversea final destination and (2) military personnel (including 
patients) from oversea duty station to Zone of Interior destination. (Excludes 
travel via MSTS, airlift furnished by MATS and Army port costs) : 


Betal ‘Yous 2060, “206-776 movrek. oo en a $84, 769, 000 
Raped 2000. - O15 81) MOTORS niece os nines ee ee 81, 026, 000 
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The following is an example of the method used for the computation of aboy' 





travel costs: Pro 
Officers : 21,734 at $99; 1,650 miles at 6 cents._._____ $2, 152, 000 na 
Wives : 18,641 at $90; 1,500 miles at 6 cents______ 1, 678, 000 g tt 
Children over 12: 6,183 at $90; 1,500 miles at 
a 556, 000 
Children 5 to 11: 15,248 at $45; 1,500 miles at , 
BP, AE ier nereseemmemncctnesenipasenimpennsiiecsssibentwiloish whine 686, 000 per 
Household goods: 18,641 shipments at $545.09__ 10, 161, 000 ant 
Dislocation allowance: 18,641 family units (2) 
Be Gi Geis csc cccccnssunsssencumaccanseden sce 2, 008, 000 by 
Baggage: 21,734 shipments at $42.47_-__________- 923, 000 ser 
ET Tre M1 
DOIN iia aang csi chaos ha aps iaaliak ita eoesinas naa pom lactate $18, 164, 00) * 
Airmen: 194,077 at $99; 1,650 miles at 6 cents______ $19, 214, 000 
Wives: 62,163 at $90; 1,500 miles at 6 cents______ 5, 595, 000 
Children over 12: 23,100 at $90; 1,500 miles at ‘ 
i I iiaw6r-anibrnemncinainnemeuenne—= 2, 079, 000 p ret 
Children 5 to 11: 32,561 at $45; 1,500 miles at ye 
Be I aa sped ta acceso iinet eat aes damibeie anes 1, 465, 000 mi 
Household goods: 62,163 shipments at $378.52__ 238, 580, 000 int 
Dislocation allowance: 62,1638 family units Ai 
OE, Ne AMA sissies Soiaerh sealianitaienigabasaenianlnyndete incite 5, 881, 000 sti 
Baggage: 194,077 shipments at $26.27_...--.-.- 5, 098, 000 pe 
ov 
OU cnet Aten eadnozaannaweetill aoe gees 62, 862, 000 | 
ome | 
his nha cena eeliebid 81, 026,000 | m: 
Movements within major air commands in the zone of interior and within 7 
oversea areas when specifically directed by the major commands: ~ 
NON RR i oats tandem ae npeelt tenn ieamnn maeiees $20, 070, 000 | 
ONGRS WORT RGU; SRAE RO BRIN oct didi: icimesiebinet seni Henne 18, 023, 000 
Movement of dependents and household goods of military personnel separated - 
or released from the service: M 
OT PORE BOD, 0 10 NONE cei cecnsacnneestnt el lea $9, 243, 000 
WEIOky FORE 1000, -2ONGS MOVORscecsce scenes oF 8, 991, 000 
Separation travel allowance payments authorized military personnel separated 
or released from the service: 

Bascal your 20, 152,601 payments. ...-..2~.0.052-2-.~.......... $13, 734,000 | M 
Fiscal year 1960, 164,906 payments.___..........-.........______ 14, 841, 000 | 
Travel of individuals selected as Air Force Academy cadets upon entry into | 

the Air Force Academy: 

I UNNI SI $85,000 4, 

OMNIS RT A = eR re 85, 000 
Movement of organized units within the Zone of Interior: | 

Fiscal year 1959, 17,987 individuals.__________-___-__________ ____ $5, 030, 000 | 

Pascal year 3000, 16.520 individwals......2.22.26.2250005606055550. 5, 289, 000 


Movement of organized units to, from, between, or within oversea area. (Ex- 
eludes travel via MSTS, MATS, and Army port costs): 


mueenl your 1060,'6112 individuals... <=... 2... _ $1, 188, 000 
Hiseal voar 1000; 0,578 individuals... ....-..... 2 eek. 1, 924, 000 


Travel performed by military personnel at the request of other Federal agen- 
cies, governments, or international organizations on a reimbursable basis: 


I IN $325, 000 
Fiscal year 1960 








a 177, 372, 00 
AR Nn I eg 179, 818, 000 
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PRoJEcT: PCS MoOvEMENTS TO AND FROM OVERSEAS 


| Program requirements, fiscal year 1960_.---_-_--_--_--______---- $85, 313, 000 
| program requirements, fiscal year 1959__....__----_-------_------ 85, 658, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1958__.._.____----------__-_---- 69, 341, 622 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for (1) cost of PCS movements of military 
personnel (individuals or organizations), their dependents, household goods, 
and privately owned automobiles moved by Military Sea Transportation Service, 
(2) eost of PCS movements of military personnel and their dependents airlifted 
by Military Air Transport Service, and (3) cost of transshipment of PCS pas- 
sengers, household goods, and automobiles through the CONUS S Army Trans- 
portation Corps terminals. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The decrease of $345,000 requested for this project is due entirely to the 
reduction in the number of moves programed for fiscal year 1960. The fiscal 
year 1960 estimates provide for the continuation of the Air Force’s policy of 
making the maximum use of airlift to reduce to a minimum the noneffective 
intransit time of our military personnel. Since approximately one-third of the 
Air Force military personnel are deployed overseas to meet operational and 
strategic commitments in support of national policy, it is essential to move 
personnel via air to fulfill the Air Force’s responsibility to maintain these 
oversea forces in a fully manned, combat-ready status at all times. 

The fund requirements under this project were determined by applying the 
most recent average cost factors derived from the latest billings to the esti- 
mated number of moves required to support the Air Force rotational and deploy- 
ment plan for fiscal year 1960. Computation of fund requirement is as follows: 

































































Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
Number | At— | Amount | Number| At— | Amount 
an % | 
Movements via MSTS: 
Military entree ohana eels dapeaes 10, 243 |$213.90 | $2, 191,000 5,717 |$215.14 | $1, 230,000 
Dependents_..-.----- ake Sb i hinge bib 18, 180 | 190. 20 3, 458, 000 | 9,849 | 191.18 1, 883, 000 
gS ee ee 1 453, 970 18. 75 8,512,000 | ! 432, 820 18. 75 8, 115, 000 
Privately owned vehicles.........--..- 1 603,769 | 23.00 | 13, 887,000 | 1 621,664 | 23.00 14, 298, 000 
NE ale hiodlst nce la dineiaaiea -.--|--------| 28,048,000 |...-.-----] _.| 25, 526, 000 
Movements via Military Air Transport eee aor nares ee . 
Service: 
ET ac iin a 65 Cems cacngnndedapenitene 211, 567 | 149.02 | 31,528,000 | 212,059'| 148.41 | 31,472,000 
IN i562 cic cadmaweweaernmnn 114, 292 | 149. 02 | 17,031, 000 130, 621 | 148. 41 19, 386, 000 
RS obi ee active ieacsmsenuenhs eee aaa as | 48, 589, 000 ’ Seema 50, 858, 000 
Army port charges: ie a a a 5 
Cabin-class passengers. .--.--.----.----- 28, 423 2.05 58, 000 15, 566 2. 05 32, 000 
Household goods_......----..--------- 1 453, 970 10. 50 4, 767,000 | 1 432, 820 10. 50 4, 545, 000 
Privately owned vehicles. ...-..-..--- 1 603,769 | 7.00 | 4,226,000 | ! 621, 664 7.00 4, 352, 000 
Reet ney ie nse --------} 9,051,000 |... |........| 8,929, 000 
EE EAPO L LLL IT ‘athe [-.......| 85, 658, 000 |.....--- |---- 85, 313, 000 





' Measurement tons. 
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PrRocRAM: OTHER Costs 


Summary of locates sage by project 








| 


$$ ——_-____—___—_— ————— } 


= — ——— — ee ———— eee ee eee 
Title | 1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
| ' 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
—__——— $$$ | —___ —|— ————_|——____. 
Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped 
military prisoners, and payment of authorized dona- | 
WR eis ieee eee ee SS | $857, 143 $611, 000 | $605, 00) 
Mortgage insurance __._- a 649, 686 892, 000 | 891, 00) 
Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel de posits. athiaeess 650, 000 666, 000 | 679, 00 
SIN 68 il ncce tye hactnshienannemnabat 3, 210, 000 3, 341, 000 | 3, 305, i 
eee SON A OAT. 5. oe eee 0 100, 000 0 
i N\ CE RAMS COL RRO ATE 5, 366, 829 4, 610, 000 = he 5, 480, 0 
Less supplemental estimate shown in President’s budget | 
under ‘Proposed for later transmission’’__........-.-- 0 288, 000 ee 
Total obligations appearing on program and fi- 
nancial statement (p. 3)_....-.----.-------- 5 See 5, 366, 829 | 5, 322, 000 | 5, 480, 00 





ProJEcT: APPREHENSION OF AIR ForcE DESERTERS, ABSENTEES, ESCAPED MIITARY| 
PRISONERS, AND PAYMENT OF AUTHORIZED DONATIONS 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1960_________-~_- ek 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1959__....____._-----------~~- sn |e 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1958.._......_._.__.._-._____-.-_.- 857, 148 
. PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for expenses in connection with the appre 
hension of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners and for their de 
livery to the control of the Department of Defense including cost of subsistence 
furnished during the period an enlisted member is detained in civil confinement | 
for safekeeping when so requested by military authority, costs of rewards and | 
reimbursements for expenses incurred (not to exceed $25 in either case), cost of | 
transportation, lodging, and subsistence of a guard sent in pursuit of member: 
payment of donations not exceeding $25 to each prisoner upon his release from 
confinement under courts-martial sentence involving dishonorable discharge, 
and donations not exceeding $25 to each person discharged for fraudulent enlist- 
ment. 

PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Apprehensions 

Based on the latest actual experience, it is estimated that approximately 3,2 
military absentees will be apprehended during the fiscal year. It is further esti- 
mated on the basis of past experience that each apprehension will cost approx: | 
imately $181. 


i ieee bara Samad $585, 000 


Authorized donations 

It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 564 former airmen will be| 
discharged from the Air Force under conditions other than honorable and up0 
release will receive an authorized donation of $25. 

It is further estimated on the basis of past experience that 216 individuals | 
who are discharged from the Air Force due to fraudulent enlistments will | 
receive a donation of $25 each. 

istimated costs for expenses incurred under this program are distributed as | 
follows 


I ee a ee $14, 10 
216 fraudulent enlistment discharges at $25__________________________ 5, 400 

ed 19, 500 
a a ee et pes wee 20, 00 


PROJECT: MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
Program requirements: 


een a i ee es cb se etecc eeeal ieee $891, 000 
aa ctl dame bocesdtciaanane 892, 000 
NN ON I etn ciscerecsisivieoande ipinitscidaeotinseninihainniesunanciaaianiacs 649, 686) 


ht DRS ike en ee 





— | 
) estimate 


$605, 00 
891, 00 
679, 00 

3, 305, 00 


5, 480 0 


5, 480, i 
| 


MIITARY 


$605, 000 
611, 000 
857, 14 


e appre 
their de 
ysistence 
finement | 
rds and | 
, cost of | 
nember } 
ise from | 
scharge, | 
it enlist-| 


sly 3,235 
her esti- 
approx: | 
3585, 000 
1 will be | 
nd upon | 


ividuals | 
nts will | 


puted a5 | 


$14, 10 
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PART I-——-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Section 124, Public Law 560, 88d Congress, the Housing Act of 1954, aids in 
providing homes for members of the Armed Forces of the United States and 
their families through a system of FHA mortgage insurance specially designed 
to assist such members in financing the construction or purchase of homes, and 
provides that mortgage insurance premiums on loans insured by FHA will be 
paid by the Air Force during the period of ownership by the service member 
out of appropriations available for military pay and allowances. 


PART II-—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Based on the most recent experience on participation in the program and the 
latest information on average payment, the fiscal year 1960 requirements are 
estimated as follows: 


Sy CONE I ii sik ie sciniSeenigne wn om meade ees eg ake anne $735, 000 
Ber GIPTNET: RE O02 oe ees Sha alia i i a acnraiigeaethd i csadil 156, 000 
Ee sie piekcag eae aewnit mock SaaS Wee eel 891, 000 


PROJECT : INTEREST ON ENLISTED AIR FORCE PERSONNEL DEPOSITS 


Program requirements : 


San SNOT i een mi i eivaias $679, 000 
INORL WHIP CN igs Sonic wakic eu cna ne eew on cuusbew anus samen 666, 000 
wanes’ SOG 2000. es soe aaa edhe lied hee 650, 000 


PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of interest at the rate 
of 4 percent per annum on any sum not less than $5 which is on deposit in an 
individual airman’s deposit account for a period of 6 months or longer, as 
authorized by the Revised Statutes 1307, as amended. 


PART II-——JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Enlisted personnel of the Air Force, who participate in the program withdraw 
deposits at the completion of their enlistment period. It is estimated that 
198,423 airmen will separate from the Air Force during fiscal year 1960 of whom 
1.9 percent or 3,770 will be participants in the savings program. The experience 
rate of average interest payment is $180 per man. Computation of fund require 
ment is as follows: 


3,770 airmen, at $180______ pace acee: sae rl tS en AED a ee $679,000 


PROJECT : DEATH GRATUITIES 
Program requirements : 


RE OME, NE cic. add eae cca ee eis Se uicdeene een meee ea eee $8, 305, 000 
Fiscal year 1959___________- se in a ies pcr hpi ee cae ainsi daly Sac 
Band! WORT Bele. os ok i cieieckks asada weenie eee 3, 210, 000 


PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of death gratuities to 
beneficiaries of deceased military personnel as authorized by law. Death gratu- 
ity is composed of basic pay, incentive pay, and overseas pay, if applicable. 


PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Based on the most recent mortality rates as applied against the programed 
man-years of personnel on flying status and nonflying status, it is estimated the 
fund requirement will be as follows: 


525 officer decedents, at $3,000_____._._________ 4 ee eee $1, 575, 000 
1,228 enlisted decedents, at $1,390_.....______.__________________.- 1, 706, 920 
23 aviation cadet decedents, at $967_____________________.____ 22, 241 
1 Air Force Academy cadet decedent, at $800______-_______________ 800 

Oba dee tl es a i st hee 3, 304, 961 
NII GM aiid isciiicodstiaestnividaccarigrmecinhlaninsedes Balin laiatheieimdiddaipineatl 3, 305, 000 
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REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. Sueprarp. What is the reason for the 5,000-man reduction in 
the Air Force military strength for 1960? 

General Nazzaro. I will ask General Friedman to answer that, Mr, 
Chairman. 

General Frrepman. Mr. Sheppard, I think it would be misleading 
if I were not to indicate that overall finances certainly has its impact 
insofar as arriving at a reduction in force is concerned for the 
military personnel appropriation. 

As I pointed out to the committee in my overall presentation of 
the budget, we did submit our budget within an objective for expendi- 
tures. The Air Force, in taking a look at its programs and arriving 
at a determination as to what represented the best balance overall 
within that objective, determined that one area which could be re- 
duced without detriment to our programed objective was the mili- 
tary personnel area. The decision was a unilateral one; made within 
the Air Force. It was not either suggested or directed by higher 
authority. 

It also had as its genesis the very appreciable beneficial effects which 
arose out of the legislation for military pay passed by the Congress 
in the preceding year and which has been discussed by General Naz- 
zaro and General Maddux in their dissertations on the overall man- 
power program. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What.particular category of manpower would you 
say percentagewise is included in the 5,000? 

General Mappux. It is about 50 percent airmen and about 50 percent 
officers, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. SuepparD. Do you think the Air Force has now reached a level- 
ing-off point in military strength? 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, I think the best way for me to 
answer that is to say that within the missions and the jobs we 
presently have assigned, it will require our maximum ingenuity to 
accomplish these missions within the manpower levels we are now 
authorized. We believe we can do it. 

Without anticipating any change in those missions, it is difficult 
for me at this time to see that we could continue at lower than our 
presently authorized strength. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, because of the budgetary require- 
ments plus your efficiency of operations, in reaching this leveling off 
you do not contemplate at the moment that you will have to come 
back to pick up additional strength ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir. 

General Mappvux. No, sir. 

General FrrepMan. No, sir, not an additional dollar request for 
supplemental appropriation, Mr. Chairman. 


IMPACT OF ADVANCING TECHNOLOGY ON MANPOWER ° 


Mr. Suepparp. What impact will our advancing technology in mili- 
tary weapons have on future manpower requirements as you presently 
visualize them ? 

General Mappux. We believe we can continue, let us say, to reduce 
the old fashioned as the new comes in. This is really the measure of the 
challenge that is in front of us. 
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Mr. Suepparp. Do you intend to continue your efforts to improve 
the qualifications and effectiveness of your civilian work force as you 
now apply to the military strength? I refer to your general procedure 
and the programs you have pursued heretofore to continue the success 
which has been presented in your charts and in your statement. 

General Mappux. The programs I mentioned, Mr. Chairman, apply 
to all of our manpower, both military and civilian. That is, our man- 
power utilization surveys apply to all types of manpower. 


MANPOWER MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Suepparp. At this point in the record I would like to develop 
this point, with your assistance. It is my understanding that for the 
last year or year and a half, intensified perhaps in the last fiscal year, 

ou have been having a series of teams surveying each one of your 
installations and then rendering reports for evaluation, which I pre- 
sume were the forerunners of the results presented here. Are you con- 
tinuing team activities in the field this year on the same general premise 
that you did last year ? 

General Mappux. Not quite the same, sir. Last year we did one very 
massive program for the whole Air Force, guided from the headquar- 
ters. We expect such manpower utilization survey work to continue 
as a matter of normal practice within each of the commands. This is 
anormal responsibility that they have. We focused this in a more than 
normal activity last year. 

Mr. Suepparp. I recently noted a very interesting development in 
the Air Force operations wherein you were leasing an IBM com- 
puting device for a rental of perhaps $60,000 or $70,000 a month. 

forget the actual figure. The explanation and briefing upon that 
one piece of mechanism pretty clearly indicated after it had been 
operating for, let us say, a year, which is the normal procedure, I 
presume, as a result of the application of that mechanical device, 
— an opportunity for reduction of manpower resulted in your 

epot and inventory problems. Has that been reviewed and evaluated 
to any degree? What is your opinion of the operation as it exists at 
present ? 

General Mappux. Manpower reductions which come from the intro- 
duction of this far more sophisticated recording system are not so 
much directly related to the fact that this is the means of collecting 
data as that it enables you to change many of your fundamental 
systems. The change in the fundamental system by which we are 
operating the Air Materiel Command has been made possible largely 
by the fact that we have better mechanical systems for collecting and 
transmitting information. This did save us several thousand people. 
You could not very well do it without the better system. 

Actually, much of the electronic data processing equipment which 
on its surface appears to save you people sometimes, from my point 
of view, does not really result in that, but it does enable you to 
handle a great deal more information and to do a far better and 
larger job. Am I making my point clear? 

Mr. SHepparp. Yes, you are. 

General Mappux. That in turn requires more of a different type 
of person. It requires more analysts, more people to handle and 
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allow us to profit from the considerably increased level of data that 
we are able to collect. 

Mr. Suepparp. Aside from the reduction of the manpower, which 
of course is a very laudable approach to the situation, it would appear 
to me rather obvious that you also will receive considerable benefit— 
this may be slightly out of your bailiwick—in reduction of inventory, 
the pileup of spare parts with which we heretofore have been con- 
fronted. 

General Frrepman. That is quite true, Mr. Chairman. There have 
been considerable reductions in the dollar value of our invento 
directly attributable to this much faster reporting system. I think 
you will recall Secretary Douglas pointing this out as being, in his 
opinion, one of the more significant of our management improvements 
over the years: The ability to locate our engines and know what our 
inventories are in these very high-value-item areas in a matter of 
hours rather than days. General Dau will be here at the time of 
General Irvine’s presentation and will go into this in considerable 
detail, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. I will not pursue it any further under those cir- 
cumstances. 





EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


What educational and training programs are generally available 
to both civilian and military personnel, gentlemen ? 

General Nazzaro. May I respond for the military part, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. SHerparp. You may proceed. 

General Nazzaro. In the military area we have the Air Force In- 
stitute of Technology which directly handles the education of officers 
in graduate courses and indirectly handles it in the case of officers in 
undergraduate courses. I would say we have at least 100,000 airmen 
taking correspondence courses or night school type courses. Officers 
who are ROTC graduates are deferred if they are going to take 
graduate courses which would make them of greater benefit to us in 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Sueprarp. In other words, you are concentrating in that field 
to a reasonable degree at the moment. Is that a logical conclusion! 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. One reason we are introducing this 
supplemental source is to get officers who have training in specific 
engineering areas or who are in short supply in the ROTC program. 
Also we are introducing this new educational program to get air- 
men who have been working in areas such as meteorology and who 
have at least 2 years of college, the opportunity to go to college at 
our expense because we know they will stay with us. 

Mr. Sueprarp. General, if you would care to go into a little more 
detail in specific treatment of the issue in response to my interrogation, 
I wish you would do that for the record. Cover it step by step, stat- 
ing the number of people who are participating, and break it down 
so we can have further information. Not that your statement was 
not clear, but IT would like to have a little more detail in the record. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


EpUCATIONAL AND. TRAINING PROGRAMS AVAILABLE TO MIITARY AND CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL 


The Air Force conducts a wide variety of training and education programs, 
ranging from the formal technical and flying training programs under the 
auspices of Air Training Command, to off-duty education programs made avail- 
able to the individual to be pursued on his own initiative. These are sum- 
marized below with student loads in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. 


1. TECHNICAL TRAINING 


Estimated average fiscal year technical training loads are: 


naa ; een 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 





1959 
Resident: 
Basic military technical training: 
USAF! 4 37, 955 43,914 
ANG... 3, 282 2, 700 
Reserve- -- : s 1, 183 1,316 
mar. .- os : | 689 689 
Other 2_ 2, 281 2, 851 
ccna tema 
Total_- | 45, 390 | 51,470 
— = = 
Advanced technical training: | 
USAF... _ | 4,270 4, 608 
ANG... 2 } 494 234 
Reserve... ; 80 131 
MAP. ... 136 136 
Other 3. | 1, 115 1,115 
Total_._- : 6, 095 6, 224 
Nonresident: Factory schools-_--- 1,861 | 1, 726 
i — 
| 53, 346 59, 420 


1 Includes basic military training, airmen basic technical, and officer candidate school. 
? Includes technical officers, officer basic military course, and Army-Navy students in Air Force schools. 
Includes USAF instructors, Army/Navy students in Air Force schools. 


2. FLYING TRAINING 


a) Training production will be: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 


' 
Total technical training. --. 
i 


1959 1960 
USAF pilot ae a en a cic ime a al eel | 2, 700 2, 700 
NIN seat scaicteniicscurcausanns cies deen vamrnsedeneciwadeia bl 131 140 
USAF prim-basic navigator Sa ie cae ae 1,7 1, 700 

Niet A POD MOG Ea 6s 355d stadt snp eopteqen dee ound] 63 60 

S WePVMINON RWC C008. === oso n sock an was. cdeuakab=asteneasencistealgeae 30 30 





(6) MAP training inputs will be: 





| 








| ; 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
¥ apis 5 aE cssh cece. Ls:tieemtee shale es a 
Ra a i Sg a NE Rog le tee 367 300 
MAP/LA prim-basic navigator._....--....-------.---.-.-ss-cese----nnneneee 19 16 
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8. PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


(@) Professional education requirements are developed.to meet specific neay 
for personnel possessing professional competence in designated areas. sti. 
mated student loads in this area provide minimum essential needs. 

(6) Estimated loads for professional education are: 





Fiscal year | Fiscal SA} 
1980 





1959 
—_—— - -— -- - — - +. OO , 
Military education !__........____- a i a Sea tiation is caesar areas 1,972 2m 
Air Force Institute of Technology: 
a 3, 145 3.38 
PIO a cileteicecsstistcrcecd tae ok tab enttehs Ain hiitedudldlececdersahsnodybeLed 717 m 





1 In addition to these loads for military education, 2 2-week orientation courses are conducted during thy 
summer by the Air University. These courses have a total of 700 nonactive duty reservists in attendance, 
30 nonactive-duty general officers attend a 1-week Air War College orientation course in April of each yeu, 
and 740 non-active-duty reservists attend a 2-week course (National Resources Conference) conducted by 
the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. Also, Air University is responsible for administration of » 
additional 190 officers attending non-USAF schools each year. 

3 Includes an average load of 885 airmen attending foreign language courses. 


(c) Initial officer training. The officer candidate school (OCS) will pro 
duce 550 graduates annually. 

(ad) Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps: 

(1) Estimated AFROTC enrollment figures are: 


—_—————— 


Fiscal year 1959 





(2) Summer training loads are: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year re 
1 








1959 1960 1959 
Days Days j 
ist quarter._......-..- pemacegtese iin 13 11 3, 400 3,400 5 
Se eas TR eet 28 28 1, 200 1,0 
NS REISER 17 15 3, 400 3, 40 





(3) Following number of colleges are projected to provide AFROTO training: | 
OE a a a 179 
UT RRR CHR nic ctresiheeceshtsitheninsmtiniegethvnssjobeiicib sities ab bitseeldtiang alana 117 


(4) Flight instruction program (FIP). The fiscal year 1959 program will | 
be conducted in 151 institutions for approximately 1,750 cadets. Since some 
institutions do not favor flight instruction and other institutions lack proper 
facilities, the number of participating institutions will level off around 160. 
The program to date has resulted in a marked decrease in attrition in the | 
pilot training programs. 

(e) Air Force Academy. Beginning fiscal year student loads will be: 


EOD le RD ste a oe sw eae etn beable 1, 
PII (RR or oe tee es St oS Se oo ae 1 


Gu 





Qe 


j 


as of} 











End 
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ee en 
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(f) School of aviation medicine (SAM). Estimated loads are: 
Annual input Peak loads 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
SAM, USAF, Randolph AFB: ! 
Officers - - ....----.---5 wSob bé3 Sacchi decdbils 540 840 
MC cna neenenentbaagdons 0 235 
Airmen, apprentice. _.............-.-..--.- 0 345 
nee oe 540 1, 420 
Gunter Branch, SAM, Gunter AFB: 
RN Sto lata cada aavhapec cone = 3, 806 3, 400 
BUNT DO TGIOEO « . ccc cnnwencdedentabenace 1, 475 | 950 
SE, TRIN a ocd cues coda ceossatas 1, 860 3, 500 
NE 2c 5 Bech acucudsincancseeteaeasam 7, 135 7, 850 





Location change to Brooks AFB, Tex., fiscal year 1960. 








4, OFF-DUTY EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


(a) Enrollments are as follows: 











Enrollments Officer Airman Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
(percent) (percent) 1959 1960 
RIES cas on ededancesccninwhaxcaapere oaiamaaan 12 88 50, 000 60, 000 
Group stady $s.4.4.25)4.c0- cesta os ssseeeed 7 93 87, 000 90, 000 
CAVERN GODG0l CORSIOS ®. osc cedcnnendenccennses 32 68 108, 000 112, 000 
Re BOUT SHINO 8 oc nirccccincnicdelenewnteddcetwaldbbevccncuunin 250, 000 250, 000 





eee on-base, off-duty instruction provided by USAF. Uses USAFI and ECI materials, no cost 
to student. 

3 Accredited hich school or college holds classes on or near USAF installation (80 percent college level). 

? Professional education courses, 6.g., Air Command and Staff College, conducted by correspondence. 





(b) Certificates issued: 


nnn 0. 0 sn nn a a UE nnnSEEInT IInIDEIEIEEEREIERIEIEEeeeee! 


| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 






Elementary (8th grade). 2, 100 2, 100 
High school diploma-.---- 14, 000 14, 0C0 
SION a iciacdhncadcoiinecpatdaabddnwsdxanbetddl aie 750 








5. CIVILIAN TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


(a) Training and education of civilians is provided solely on the basis of 

determined needs. A planned annual needs survey with continuing followup is 
4 function of each central civilian personnel office. 
_ (b) Skills and management training is provided largely by in-service training 
in such functions as supply, maintenance, base services, procurement and re- 
search and development. This training is often given on a part-time basis dur- 
ing duty hours. Where capability to conduct required civilian training does not 
exist at an installation, such training is secured off base at air training com- 
Pa schools or with secretarial approval by contract with non-Government 
acilities, 

(ec) Graduate Studying Centers are maintained at ARDC installations to 
provide engineering and scientific personnel with education courses essential 
to their research and development work by contract with local universities. 

(d) The bulk of the civilian training and education program is conducted by 
the individual installations as the need arises. As a result of this decentraliza- 
ion policy, overall loads for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 can only be 
estimated to be approximately at the level of the 313,216 separate courses which 
Were completed by Air Force civilian employees during fiscal year 1958. 
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USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL FOR PERFORMING CIVILIAN DUTIES 


Mr. Suepprarp. As you know, gentlemen, the committee has bee 
concerned about the utilization of military personnel for duties which 
can and probably should be performed by civilians. Recently, a Fed. 
eral employee union charged that the Air Force was jeopardizing its 
combat mission by using so many military personnel for civilian 
duties; What is the actual situation inthe Arr Force ? 

I might interject at this time I have reference to the item which} 
was released in the Washington Daily News under dateline of Febru. 
ary 11, 1959, entitled “Union Letter Airs Views in U.S. Air Fore 
Job Case.” 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say first of all, in 
response to that, it is the continuing policy of the Air Force to us 
civilian employees in whatever jobs we find they can appropriately 
perform, and we do that to the extent of the authorization of civilian 
employees that we have. That is our continuing policy. 

Practically, when we get reductions in civilian ceilings, as differ-| 
entiated from reductions in military ceilings, we must do everything} 
we can to get the maximum effectiveness-out of both types of people. 
On a particular location this may cause some motion between civilian 
and military personnel, and there are reasons for this, but they would 
have to be explained in connection with a particular identifiable site 
I am trying to give the broad statement of why this occurs. 


USE OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL AS SERVANTS, ETC. 


Mr. Suepparp. There also has been some question recently aired 
in the press by one of our colleagues in the House with reference to | 
GI’s used as servants, et cetera. What is your comment pertaining 
to the Air Force operations in this field ? 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest in response to that, 
I believe the Air Force policy contained in the Air Force regulation 
on that is very clear. It is the authorization for the use of such 
personnel. I would like to oo that I insert the pertinent se- 
tion of the regulation in the record. | 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. How voluminous is it? 

General Mappvux. It is a one-page paper. , 

Mr. Sueprarp. Insert it in the record as your response at this point. | 

(The document referred to follows :) | 


AIRMAN AIDES 


The provisions of referenced Air Force Regulation 35-19 have been incorpo | 
rated in Air Force Manual 35-114. 

Air Force Manual 35-11A dated December 19, 1958, is the current authority for 
assignment and utilization of the enlisted staff for general officers of the U.S. 
Air Force. 

Paragraph 3 of AFM 35-114 is quoted as follows: 

“3. Enlisted staff. 

“a, General officers are authorized airmen on their staff not to exceed the null- 
bers prescribed in table 2. Authorizations will come from overall command 
bulk allotment. ° ‘ 

“(1) Officers in the grade of colonel occupying a general officer command pos 
tion are authorized one airman on their staff. 
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“TABLE 2 
“General of the Air Force (or Chief of Staff USAF) -------------------- 5 
NEE ck i a Ne aa BS OEE haa ire ah cbs ea iilecch Uhl class wen actah gaan cee erainhicoths ot 
TOURED \WOMOTON 3 ok Sh cen Si be diene beanba 3 
NC a aio ec apc cd seein ai gama 2 
I a i lnc el als 1 


“(2) Major air commanders are authorized to designate bases, commanded by 
colonels, which are entitled to airman aides. Bases so designated must meet the 
following conditions: 

“(a) Be visited frequently by governmental and civilian dignitaries so 
that the assignment of an airman to the staff of the command would mate 
rially assist him in the discharge of his official responsibilities. 

“(b) Have no general officer assigned or occupying Government quarters. 

“(c) Have a total population (actual or projected) of 2,000 or more. This 
requirement cannot be waived except in very unusual circumstances. 

“(3) Commanders of approved bases will be authorized the same enlisted 
staff as a brigadier general. 

“b. Within the allowances authorized, airmen may be assigned to duty in 
a service capacity in public quarters of officers authorized an enlisted staff when 
it is determined by the major air commander that the use of such personnel for 
such work is desirable for military reasons.” 

Mr. Suepparp. One more question has been propounded to some 
members of this committee and was presented to me the other day, 
having to do with civilian versus military. Perhaps it is not under- 
stood to the degree that it should be. It is with reference to what is 
commonly phrased or known as the dual staffing and particularly 
does this apply 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield. Have we effectively dis- 
posed of that subject so casually ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Not yet. 

Mr. Fioop. We have an order in English, one page. Voila! Is that 
the end of it ? 

Mr. Suepparp. It was my understanding from the statement the 
gentleman made that the manpower we are utilizing in the field that 
I inquired about was on a legal premise plus regulation and inter- 
pretation thereunder, and that is what is inserted in the record. Is 
that correct ? 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. As I understand it, somebody in the House has raised 
a question about the utilization of that type of personnel for certain 
purposes. 

Mr. SuHepparp. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. You raised a question and you say some Member of the 
House has in fact raised it. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Correct. 

Mr. Fxoop. You say to the Air Force, “What have you done about 
it?” The General says, “We have a regulation about it and we will 
put it in the record.” Next question. 

Mr. Suepparp. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Wonderful. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would the gentleman prefer to have the statement 
read in the record ? 

Mr. Fioop. I presume that regulation has been in existence for some 
time. 

Mr. Suepparp. It is my interpretation it has, too. What is the date 
of it? 

Mr. Froop. Is that the answer? That merely restates the question. 
That is no answer. 
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General Mappux. This regulation was published on February 8, 
1955. 

Mr. FLoop. But I say that rephrases the question. Do you say the 
answer to Mr. Sheppard is that we have a regulation? What more do 
you want? Diamonds? 

General Mappux. I understood I was asked, “What is the Air Force 
policy with regard to the assignment of military personnel to such 
assignments?” 

Mr. SHepparp. That was the question. 

General Mappux. That is the policy. 

Mr. Foon. Is that the answer? 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume that is his answer to the question. 

Mr. Anprews. Could he tell us briefly what the policy is, Mr. Chair- 
man ¢ 

Mr. SuHepparp. Yes. Go ahead and present the policy so we can un- 
derstand it. Go ahead. 

General Mappvux. It is the policy to make available to certain gen- 
eral officers, depending upon their assignment—these are general offi. 
cers normally in positions of command, not staff—a certain number 
of officers. Their purpose is to act as aides in assisting the general 
officer in carrying out his responsibilities, in the collection of informa- 
tion, in the transmission of orders and instructions. This states the 
amount a general officer, that is a four-star general officer, is author- 
ized, but this does not necessarily mean that he uses that number. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it say that, or do you say it ? 

General Mappvux. It says it in this document. 

Mr. Fioop. That he does not necessarily use them ? 

General Mapvpux. That it does not necessarily mean that he so uses 
them. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you reading this or interpreting it? 

General Mappux. Sir, lam not reading it; no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I thought you said read it. 

General Mappux.’ Would you like me to read it ? 

Mr. Anprews. [ asked for the gist of it. 

General Mappux. I am trying to give the gist of it. 

Mr. Anprews. I do not think that answers the question Mr. Shep- 
pard had in mind. His question, as I understood it, was, Are enlisted 
men used for housework or servants ? 

Mr. Suepparp. Personal servant purposes. 

General Mappux. I intended to get on to that, sir. 

There is a table here of officers who are authorized aides under 
certain circumstances. 

There is also a table which authorizes enlisted personnel as a part 
of the enlisted staff of certain general officers. This will not exceed, 
for a general of the Air Force, five enlisted personnel; for a general, 
four enlisted personnel; for a lieutenant general, three enlisted per- 
sonnel ; for a major general, two enlisted personnel; and for a brigadier 
general, one enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Anprews. To do what ? 

General Mappux. They are for the purpose of assisting the general 
officer in carrying out his duties. I do not want to be equivocal. 
know the question you are getting to. Let me read the paragraph 
on that point, if I may. 

Mr. Fioop. Did I ask something I should not have asked here? 
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General Mappvux. No. I want to find the right paragraph for you, 


/Mr.Flood. Paragraphb: 


Within the allowances authorized, airmen may be assigned to duty in a service 
capacity in public quarters of officers authorized an enlisted staff when it is 
determined by the major air commander that the use of such personnel for 
such work is desirable for military reasons. 

Mr. Fioop. O. Henry is an amateur. 

Mr. SuerraArp. Under those regulations and permissibility lies the 
response tomy question. Is that correct? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Is that based upon any particular act of Congress, 
or is that purely an interpretive regulation promulgated by the 
military ? 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer that. I will look 
it up. 

Mr. Suepparp. Insert that in the record so we may have that por- 
tion of it clarified, if your will, please. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


AUTHORITY FOR USE OF ENLISTED AIDES 


This regulation was not based on any particular act of Congress but was, as 
you worded it, an interpretive regulation promulgated by the Air Force. 


OFFICER-AIRMAN RATIO 


Mr. SuHepparp. In connection with the officer-enlisted ratio, I have 
a letter from the Air Force which I will insert in the record at this 
point. It is dated February 2, addressed to our chairman, Mr. 
Mahon, signed by Mr. Garlock, and is self-explanatory. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, February 2, 1959. 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In its report on the fiscal year 1959 Department of 

Defense appropriations bill, House Report No. 1830, your committee directed 
the military departments to take action to bring the ratio of officers to enlisted 


_ personnel to more realistic levels and to report to your committee on progress 


made, 
Iam forwarding herewith copies of a staff report on the subject which was 


_ Prepared for your committee’s use, in compliance with your direction in House 


Report No. 1830. 
While the report does point to a programed gradual reduction in percentage 


| of officers from the requirements peak experienced in 1958, I urge that any 
assessment of the adequacy or rapidity of such reduction be made only after 
; careful consideration to the many factors which influence officer requirements, 


and which are described in the report. 
_ Compounding the difficulty of effecting any immediate and marked reduction 
in Officer-airman ratios is the fact that, for an indeterminate period, while a 
partial and gradual transition from manned aircraft to missile units takes 
place, we must still maintain substantial deterrent, defensive and tactical forces 
‘quipped with manned aircraft. Thus, missile units, with their planned lower 
percentage of officers, will not necessarily replace manned aircraft units on a 
one-for-one basis. 

While we are in accord with the committee’s desire to reduce the officer-air- 
man ratio to the extent practicable, I am confident that the committee will also 
be in accord with our objective of best satisfying the needs of the service by 


38181—59—pt. 3———-35 
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basing ratio determinations upon the requirements of positions, rather thy’ 
assigning ratios arbitrarily. f 
Sincerely yours, 
LYLE 8S. GARLOCK, 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, 





[Jan. 8, 1959, report] 
Frnat Report ON OFFICER-AIRMAN RATIO 
(H.R. 1830, p. 13) 
BACKGROUND 


In its report on the Department of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal yey 
1959 (p. 13, H. Rept. No. 1830), the House Committee on Appropriations note 
and discussed the trend in the ratio of officers to enlisted men from Decembe 
31, 1951, to December 31, 1957, and directed the services to “bring this ratio t 
a more realistic level and to report to the committee on progress made.” 

Before commenting on Air Force requirements for officers, it is desired ty| 
point out that the officer enlisted ratio is useful in comparing different point! 
or periods only in the full light of changes which have occurred in the mean 
time in those factors which influence officer requirements. Items such a! 
trends in aircraft manning (as magnified or minimized by changes in crey| 
ratios and numbers of aircraft per unit); the demands for personnel contri 
butions to extra Air Force organizations; and the technological advances with 
attendant increased requirements for higher level of professional, scientific, ani 
technical personnel must be considered and weighed. 

It is desired to point out also that the officer-airman ratio has lost whatever} 
significance it may have had in demonstrating a “supervisor worker” relation 
ship, because so much of the overall Air Force mission is performed by civilian 
employees and through contracts with industrial firms and because so many 
more officer positions today necessarily do not include command or supervisory 
responsibilities. 

The following material elaborates on the principal factors which influence | 
officer requirements today, states our near-term goal in percentage of officers ” 
and describes briefly how requirements are determined and regularly reviewed | 


AREAS OF INCREASING OFFICER REQUIREMENTS—COMBAT AND OPERATION 


Modern aircraft crews require more officers in relation to airmen than have} 
been required in the past. Modern aircraft are more complex to maintain 
and much more expensive to operate. The atomic capability of certain type 
aircraft increases responsibility of the crew to a staggering degree. This means 
that more experienced and mature officers are required in our aircraft crews. 
To provide for this type of personnel cockpit grades have been increased 
accordingly. f 

Some examples of the increasing requirements for officers are: Approximately | 
26 percent of the total commissioned officer strength, but only 3.16 percent of the 
total airman, will be required in crew positions by the end of fiscal year 1960. 
Indication of this trend is the fact that B-52’s require five officers and one } 
airman while the B-36’s, which the B—52 replaces, requires eight officers and} 
seven airmen. Furthermore, three B-52’s replace two B-36’s. The require | 
ments for an around-the-clock alert have made necessary increases in the nut: | 
bers of crews per aircraft. For instance, the B-—52 crew per aircraft ratio is | 
now 1.6, which is an increase over a previous crew ratio of 1.0. : 

These increasing requirements for officers and for higher officer grades it 
combat and operations functions are a direct reflection of technological advances 
in today’s weapons systems. These complex weapons systems increase the 
requirements for more highly trained, highly responsible, technically qualified and 
mature officer personnel. 











MANPOWER CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORGANIZATIONS OUTSIDE THE AIR FORCE 










The Air Force is required to contribute considerable officer manpower in high 
grades to functions and organizations outside the Air Force. The following are 
examples of such organizations: Joint Chiefs of Staff, Joint Headquarters, 
NATO, SEATO, MAAGS, Joint Activities and the air attaché system. These 
organizations and functions require high officer to airmen ratios and a high pro 
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rtion of field grade officers. For example: The Air Force military manpower 
provided for the Joint Chiefs of Staff under the new DOD reorganization consist 
of 75 percent officers, of which approximately 95 percent are field and general 
officer grades. A typical Allied command requires 48 percent officers, of which 
96 percent are field and general officer grades. The MAAGS require an average 
of 38 percent officers of which 72 percent are field and general officer grades. The 
air attaché system requires 44 percent officers, of which 82 percent are field grade. 
The total requirement for these types of organizations is approximately 3,000 
officers and 6,500 airmen. 

The increasing officer numbers and higher grade requirements in organizations 
outside the Air Force are a direct reflection of our national policies and programs. 
The level of responsibility, experience and maturity required and the correspond- 
ing level of personnel of other agencies and countries governs to a great extent 
the Air Force’s contribution to this effort. 


PROFESSIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL 


There are increasing requirements for manpower in research and development, 
not only in weapons systems and other hardware development but in such fields 
as medical human resources. In all these areas, the requirements for manpower 
of officer level are high in proportion to the total manpower requirement. The 
expansion of industrial contracts in construction, research, and development, 
and manufacturing have further increased officer ratios. For instance, over 
90 percent of the research and development projects of the Air Force are done 
through contracts with institutions, business, and industrial firms. The exten- 
sion of contracts increases the professional level workload which requires addi- 
tional officer manpower. Furthermore, industrial research and development and 
other contractual services reduce the requirement for airmen since airmen level 
employees are hired by the contractors. This leaves the policy, planning, and 
administration of the contracts to be done by Air Force personnel. Such person- 
nel, of necessity, are largely of officer qualifications. 

Electronic computing and data processing and other similar electronic equip- 
ment have reduced manual processing extensively. This reduces the workload 
for airmen, and at the same time increases the analysis, evaluation, and decision 
making work requiring officer qualifications.. This trend is applicable to most 
other advanced designed equipment. Such equipment tends to reduce the repeti- 
tive, routine, manual workload and tends to reduce manpower requirements at the 
airmen level. 

Industrial contracts for services have increased officer-airman ratios in the 
Air Force as a whole because the functions affected by such contracts are largely 
in the areas of low officer and high airmen ratios. For example, when a civilian 
contract is let to replace a food service squadron serving approximately 1,800 
rations a day, 74 airmen but only 2 officers are reduced from the Air Force mili- 
tary manpower requirement. 

Another action which has affected the officer-airman ratio arises through the 
substitution of civilians, both foreign nationals and citizens, for airmen. These 
actions, which were authorized in the appropriation acts, reduce overall dollar 
costs. Under the project known as Native Son the Air Force substituted some 
23,000 foreign nations for airmen. Under project Home Front some 36,000 
civilians were also substituted for airmen. Such substitutions are now reflected 
in our current military and civilian strengths so that the Air Force airman 
strength is lower than it would have been wtihout these dollar saving substitution 
programs. 

SUMMARY OF INCREASING OFFICER REQUIREMENTS 


It is apparent from the information presented above that: 

(a) An officer-airman ratio should not be considered as a supervisor-worker 
ratio. More and more officers are officer-technicians whose technical and profes- 
sional ability must be compensated at the officer-pay level. These types of posi- 
tions do not include command and supervisory responsibilities. Many doctors, 
lawyers, scientific, staff, and other technical personnel fill jobs as officer-tech- 
nicians rather than as commanders, managers, and supervisors. Any analysis 
or evaluation based on the concept or the assumption that all officers, or even 
all field grade officers, are in the command and supervisory chain distorts the 
officer-airman ratio picture. Furthermore, officers supervise civilian employees. 
Any assumption that officers supervise airmen only contributes to a further dis- 
tortion of the officer-airman ratio. 

(b) The changing technology under which the Air Force operates has ex- 
tended our reliance on the capability of industry through contracts. These con- 
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tracts replace requirements for airmen in greater ratios than for officers. 

(ce) Within the Air Force the use of electronic data and computer systems and 
other advanced designed equipment replaces greater numbers of airmen than 
officers. 

(d) Increasing requirements for military manpower at officer pay and respon- 
sibility level reflect and parallel industrial patterns. 


DECLINING OFFICER REQUIREMENTS 


In spite of these numerous areas and examples of increasing officer and officer. 
grade requirements, the Air Force requirements for officers are considered to 
have reached a peak in 1958 at which time the combined commissioned and 
warrant officers were at 16 percent of the total Air Force military strength, 
For the programed period through 1962, this requirement is being reduced toa 
percentage of 15.5. However, officer ceilings imposed restrict the Air Force to 
a percentage of 15.4. When the commissioned structure is considered apart 
from the inclusion of warrant officers, the ratio is 15.2 percent in 1958 reducing 
to 14.9 percent in 1962. Should the force structure reduce in manned aircraft 
units with a concurrent increase in missiles, the officer requirements should fur- 
ther decline. As an example: An average B-52 wing officer ratio is 15.7 percent 
while the officer requirement in an ATLAS-TITAN wing is projected at 110 
percent at the present time. 


OFFICER REQUIREMENT PROCEDURES 


The Air Force has developed sound and systematic procedures for the deter- 
mination and control of officer and other manpower requirements. The evalua- 
tion process starts with a consideration of the assigned mission and the deter- 
mination of the weapon systems required to accomplish the mission. Following 
this first step the organizational structure is established based on the mission 
assigned and the weapon systems required. Position analysis, workload data, 
officer- and airmen-grade guides, and manning criteria are then used to deter- 
mine the jobs, skills and grades associated with them. By further critical 
analysis the total manpower requirement is categorized as either officer, airman, 
or civilian. Workload data, manning criteria, position analysis and officer- and 
airmen-grade guides undergo continuous refinement in order to keep them 
abreast with changing technological developments. 

These techniques and procedures are effective in controlling and in keeping 
within reasonable bounds, officer grades and officer-airmen ratios in the areas 
of expanding officer requirements. These techniques are effective in identify- 
ing the areas where adjustments or reduction in officer manpower can be made. 


CONTINUING OFFICER-REQUIREMENTS EVALUATION 


In order to be doubly sure that these procedures are effective and to produce 
realistic officer-grade ratios, officer-airman ratios, and total number require 
ments, there is— 

(a) A continuing critical review and reevaluation of the procedures for deter- 
mining officer grades and numbers requirements. 

(b) A frequent review and analysis of the utilization of officer manpower. 

(c) A constant reevaluation and adjustment of the distribution of officers 
numberswise and gradewise within the directed officer-airman ratios and Public 
Law 349, the Officer Grade Limitation Act, among the major functions within 
the Air Force. 

One example of the results of this continuing surveillance of officer require- 
ments follows: Since 1957 field grade officer authorizations in such functions a8 
combat and operations, communications and electronics, armament, and guided 
missiles have been adjusted upward by 5.7 percent. The Air Force was able to 
satisfy these requirements in the primary mission and direct support functions 
without disturbing overall ratios by reducing field officer grades in such fune- 
tions as administration, comptroller, personnel, and other indirect support areas. 


CONCLUSION 


The Air Force shares the committee’s concern over the general trend, during 
the past several years, toward more officers per enlisted man. For the most 
part, however, the officer-airman ratio is the result of forces beyond the control 
of manpower management. Nevertheless, the Air Force will continue to direct 
concerted and continuing efforts toward reduction of the existing ratio to the 
lowest level consistent with the basic principle of establishing the grade for 
each position according to the duties and responsibilities of the position. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. General, do I interpret your statement correctly that 
you think this ratio will continue to rise as our military techniques 
and equipment become more complex and scientific? Do you antici- 

ate a rise in that field, or not? Jam addressing my question to your 
oflicer-enlisted ratio. 

General Mappux. Mr. Chairman, looking down the road, that is a 
little difficult to forecast. I gave several reasons that would normally 
cause it to rise at this time. I also gave a most important reason 
which pulls it in the other direction. On balance, I could not at this 
time say that I see down the road a rise in that ratio. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR HIGHER OFFICER RATIO IN AIR FORCE 


Mr. Suepparp. I wonder if you can tell us at the moment, if you 
have a comparative idea of your own, why the officer-enlisted ratio is 
so much higher in the Air Force than it is in the other services. I 
presume there is an answer. 

General Mappux. I think there is a very good answer for that. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. What was it? 

General Mappux. The fact that our officers form an essential part 
of our combat crews in our aircraft. This is a major difference. 
Whereas in the other services their officers are used to a much greater 
extent to lead and supervise groups of one unit or another of enlisted 
personnel, most of our combat crews are actually constituted by the 
officer himself. This is the element which I described is going up 
due to the fact that there is a continuing decrease in the number of 
places that you can use enlisted personnel in aircrews. This would 
tend to make our ratio rise, except that there are other things which 
are pulling it the other way. 


MORE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ENLISTED AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. As a matter of policy, may I ask you just what steps 
the Air Force is taking to give enlisted and civilian personnel more 
responsibility as they become better qualified in order to reduce re- 
quirements for officers? Will that have any effect upon the officer 
category as you have just explained it ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. It is happening, and we want to do 
everything we can to help it happen. The most important thing is 
in the review of our actual authorizations within units. We are con- 
stantly alert to this. We want to increase the level of responsibility 
of the jobs that are available to a full professional enlisted career. 
One of the greatest reasons we want it is, that this will give the full 
career that we hope will increase the retention of our most important 
enlisted personnel. 

One of the reasons there is considerable opportunity here is that, of 
course, our total enlisted package grew up so quickly in such a short 
time during World War II and Korea that we simply have not had 
the years it takes to get an adequate number of full qualified, ma- 
ture, dependable enlisted personnel, with the kind of Yaderant that 


it takes in these jobs. We are going out of that as fast as we can. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Suepparp. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. General, I recall in your statement you said the 
combat crew of the B-36 was eight officers to 7 enlisted men, whereas 
your new crews are five officers to one enlisted man. 
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General Mappvux. That is correct. 
Mr. Anprews. That isthe reason. 


PERSON NEL EMPLOYED BY DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Suerparp. What control do you exercise over the pay or num- 
bers of personnel employed by defense contractors? I want you to 
be very specific in answer to this question, because several questions 
have been propounded from the floor in the past on this, and perhaps 
we will run into more of them this year. This is one field which I 
would like to receive thorough treatment, if you please. 

General Mappux. I suspect there are two different questions. You 
ask specifically about the control of the pay of individuals involved, 

Mr. Suepparp. Personnel employed by defense contractors. 

General Frrepman. Sir, of course General Maddux would be in- 
volved in approvals of such instances where there was a request or a 
requirement for a finding and determination in connection with con- 
tracting as it would, or might, impact the personnel ceiling. Your 
question deals with, let us say, any given aircraft manufacturer and 
the control on personnel there. I think you could get a more expert 
answer when General Irvine appears here, if you could wait. that 
long. 

In other words, I am afraid I can only generalize. 

Mr. Surprarp. We can wait. I will subdivide my question and 
ask you what sunervision you exercise over the personnel directed by 
the military exclnsiv ely, and not under the jurisdiction of the con- 
tractor. That, I believe, would fall within the purview of personnel. 

General Mappux. Iam not sure I understand the question. 

Mr. Snepparp. It is my understanding that we have assigned to 
different production sources. where contracts are issued to a company 
or corporation, not only military personnel but civilian personnel, 
and those contractors frequently employ specialists in the plants to 
function in an advisory capacity, if my information is correct. If it 
is correct, what supervision is actually applied in that field insofar 
as your office is concerned? Outside of your office, we will find out 
from other sources. Any at all? 

General Mappvux. Supervision of our officers who are plant repre- 
sentatives ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. Military personnel and civilians assigned by the 
Air Force to go down to. hvnothetically, Douglas or some other com- 
panv and onerate in the field for 10 or 15 or 30 days. 

General Mappux. Again, this is General Irvine’s business. 

Mr. Srepparp. I will reserve that question until General Irvine 
comes up. 

General Frrepman. If the chairman is referring to the use of mili- 
tarv nersonnel who are in training status within these plans— 

Mr. Snrrrarp. That is correct. 

General Frrepwan. All T ean say, sir. is that insofar as we know, 
they are there for instructional purposes only, and any manpower 
effort as such does not accrue as a benefit to the contractor. 

Mr. Suepparn. No, but it is taken care of under the normal pay 
procedure of the militarv itself, is that not true? 

General Frrepman. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sueprarp. It does not become a part of the contractual opera- 
tion by the contractor. 

General FrrepMan. No, sir. a 

Mr. Suerparp. Only insofar as their official position permits them 
to function in the position they are authorized to occupy while they 
arethere. That is all there is to it, is it not ? é 

General FrrepMan. That is all there is to it. There are the trainees, 
and then there are the people assigned to administer the contracts. 

Mr. Suepparp. What the Chair is attempting to do, is to draw 
lines of distinction between contractual pay procedures versus mili- 
tary pay procedures. I think we have clarified it in this last exchange. 

General FrrepmMan. I believe we have, sir. 


CONTRACT SERVICES 


Mr. Suerrarp. Generally speaking, gentlemen, what types of serv- 
ices are you contracting out, both in the United States and overseas, 
in all of the categories of contractual procedure having to do with 
the personnel division requirements? That is all I am interested in at 
the moment. 

General Mappux. May I read a prepared answer to that, because 
this question was asked last year and I thought it would come up. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

General Mappux. We have available again for the committee our 
best estimate of contract services, man-years, and dollars covering 
the period fiscal year 1958 through fiscal year 1960. 

In providing these figures it is important to emphasize two points 
we have made in the past. First, there are many difficulties in pro- 
ducing the requested information due to variations in the terms of 
contracts, varying pay scales, local conditions, and jobs performed, 
and the large number of contracts with small businesses which may 
be entered into at the local level. Man-year figures in particular 
involve estimations and factoring. For example, almost all the money 
in some contracts is for labor, while others involve facilities, tools, 
and materials costs as well as labor costs. As such, man-year figures 
are only a general estimate based on averages. 

Second, the term “contract services” is subject to various interpre- 
tations. As used here, “contract services” refers to services procured 
by contractual arrangement to assist the Air Force in the performance 
of its normal work load. As such, contracts for the manufacture of 
aircraft and other hard goods, the building of facilities, the purchase 
of aircraft modernization kits and commodities, rental, the cost of 


_ utilities, and the like, are excluded from contract services. Also ex- 


ern 


cluded are contract hire foreign nationals, since they are accounted for 
as civilian personnel. Contract services do include such contracts as 
those for maintenance and repair of equipment, maintenance and 
repair of facilities, operation of facilities such as the distant early 
warning line, training, and research and development services. 

With these two points in mind, we estimate that we obtained 
approximately 231,400 man-years in fiscal year 1958 for about $1.9 
billion. We will obtain approximately 217,600 man-years in fiscal 
year 1959 for approximately $1.8 billion, and 228,000 man-years in 
fiscal year 1960 for about $1.9 billion. 
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Mr. Suerparp. Do you issue any contracts to any specific organi.| 
zation for the purpose of making analyses on the utilization of map- 
power exclusively ? 

General Mappux. The utilization of manpower exclusively ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. It has been stated that we have been using civilians 
for the purpose of analyzing workload requirements; in other words, 
rating the efficiency of air materiel depots, et cetera. Is there a con 
fusion between your own staff of people that you assign to teams ip 
that function as against actually issuing contracts to a company for 
making the analysis or evaluation ? 

General Mappux. I understand what you mean now. We do no 
buy that service through contract. We have a good number of ip. 
service Government civilians performing that function. 

Mr. Suepparp. Your answer is no? 

General Mappvux. No. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Gentlemen, we will stand adjourned until 2 o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Suepparp. The committee will come to order. 
SERVICES PERFORMED BY FOREIGN NATIONALS 


General, what types of services are performed for the Air Fore | 
by foreign nationals, speaking generally ? 
© ~ e “ ~ i ‘ 
General Mappux. Most. of our foreign nationals are employed in 
areas where we normally use enlisted personnel in the continental | 
limits of the United States. These would be nonsupervisory, non- | 

managerial types of positions. 


STATUS OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR RESERVE 


Mr. Suerparp. What is the current status of the Air National 
Guard and Air Reserve equipment and training programs? 

General Frrepman. Sir, we will have General Vidal and General 
Wilson here to discuss the Reserve and Air National Guard programs | 
in detail. 

Mr. Suepparp. Has there been any particular change in general | 
policy so far as the personnel division is concerned ? 

General FrrepMan. I do not recall anything outstanding except, a8 
General Maddux pointed out earlier, as regards the use of the Air | 
Reserve technicians and our expansion of that program. That is in | 
the Reserve program and it has been underway for some time in the | 
Air National Guard, as you know, sir. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE ON LACKLAND AIR FORCE BASE 


Mr. Suerrarp. General, have you read the article in the March issue 
of True magazine? Please give the committee a complete report on 
this. 

Have you seen that article? 

General Nazzaro. I have read it, Mr. Chairman. I might add the | 
Air Force has gotten about 30 congressional inquiries on this. I was | 
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hoping to have a prepared statement to put in the record. I do not 
have it, however. 
When these congressional inquiries have been answered I am sure 
I can have a prepared statement to put in the record for you, sir, | 
Mr. Suepparp. Very well. Prepare it and put it in at this point. 
(The information requested follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR Force JAMES H. DOUGLAS, ON THE 
TRAINING PROGRAM AT LACKLAND AIR ForcE BASE, TEX. 


The March 1959 edition of True magazine contained a story about the training 
program at Lackland Air Force Base, Tex. Since the story was critical of the 
Air Force program, I wish to set forth the facts on two basic issues by the maga- 
zine: first, whether pressure is brought to bear on airmen at Lackland to patronize 
the roller skating rink; and second; the circumstances under which the rink 
was built on Federal property with private capital. 

The mission of Lackland Air Force Base is to receive airmen newly recruited 
into the Air Force and provide them with basic indoctrination training. During 
the first 4 weeks, all trainees follow a busy schedule which begins at 5:10 
a.m. and ends at 9 p.m., Monday through Friday, at 12 noon on Saturday and 
10 a.m. on Sunday. On one evening each week, trainees have the time from 
6 to 9 p.m. reserved for writing letters or for recreation. Each Wednesday 
evening there is a period of voluntary religious instruction. Trainees are con- 
fined to the base for the 4-week period and must be in barracks with lights 
out at 9 p.m. 

During the 4 weeks, each trainee must undergo 12 hours of physical training. 
In order to allow the trainees some freedom of choice and to improve the 
recreational value of physical training, each trainee is allowed to participate 
in unsupervised athletics for 2 of the 12 physical training hours. Entirely at 
his own discretion, the trainee signs up in advance for the 2-hour period he 
desires, and indicates the type of athletics he chooses. This may be volleyball, 
swimming, softball, tennis, seasonal competitive sports, bowling, practice golf on 
a driving range, or roller skating. Trainees who choose as their option those 
activities operated as concessions of the base exchange, including bowling, 
practice golf, and skating, pay the same service charges that other users of 
the alleys, range, and rink pay. Trainees are marched to and from all scheduled 
physical training, including the optional athletics. This is done to insure that 
the training is in fact carried out. 

At the end of the 4-week period, approximately 65 percent of the trainees 
move on to technical training bases, and 35 percent remain at Lackland for 
an additional 7 weeks’ training. Those remaining at Lackland follow a schedule 
which begins at 5:10 a.m. and ends at 6 p.m. on weekdays and noon on Satur- 
days, except that on two evenings per week the training continues to 9 p.m. 
During this 7 weeks, trainees are allowed to leave the base on 2 weekends if 
their conduct has been satisfactory. In addition, the flights of trainees com- 
pete against each other and the honor flights are given special weekend passes. 
It is therefore possible for any trainee to earn four weekend passes. During 
the 7 weeks, 32 hours of physical training are scheduled, of which only 4 are 
optional under the procedures outlined above. 

I have been advised that neither the Inspector General investigation nor the 
hearings at Lackland in 1957-58 found substantiation for the allegation that 
pressure was brought to bear on basic trainees to patronize the rink. As re- 
cently as February 23, 1959, a general officer of Air Force Headquarters visited 
Lackland and made thorough inquiries into the physical training program. As 
a result of his visit he has assured me that participation in any of the optional 
activities for physical training credit is entirely the free choice of each trainee. 

My inquiries into the physical standards and the physical conditioning 
requirements for Air Force basic trainees give me assurance that these standards 
are high. The Air Training Command has extended invitations to all persons 
inquiring about this program to visit Lackland Air Force Base and observe at 
firsthand not only the physical training program but other phases of the basic 
training program. 

The roller skating rink at Lackland was constructed under a concession 
arrangement between the base exchange and a civilian contractor, under which 
the contractor agreed to construct the rink on the base and turn it over to the 
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Air Force, and the exchange agreed that a percentage of the revenues from the 
rink would go to the concessionaire for 10 years. After a thorough investiga- 
tion of the overall management of the Lackland Air Force Base Exchange, it 
was determined as a matter of policy that such long-term concession contracts 
calling for private capital investment in real property on Federal reservations 
in the continental United States was inadvisable. Accordingly, it was directed 
that such domestic contracts be limited to 5-year terms, and that they be 
formally advertised with written specifications. 

As the result of an investigation by the Inspector General, the civilian general 
manager of the exchange was discharged. In addition, two of the exchange’s 
concessionaire contracts, those for photography and for publication of the book 
“My Life at Lackland,” were canceled. 

My personal knowledge of the present commander at Lackland, a general 
officer who was the first commandant of cadets at the Air Force Academy and 
who has a wide background in the training of young men, leaves no doubt in 
my mind but that training and management of the base are of superior quality. 

With respect to the administrative proceedings against Col. James A. Smyrl 
under Air Force Regulation 36-2, I would add only that these were open to the 
public at the request of Colonel Smyr! and his attorney. An extensive public 
record is therefore available for inspection by anyone interested in the facts at 
issue. 

In summary, I feel that the physical training program at Lackland Air Force 
Base is sound, that action has been taken to correct all substantiated allega- 
tions of impropriety in the operation of the Lackland Air Force Base Exchange 
concessions, and that Colonel Smyrl received fair and impartial consideration 
resulting in his retention as a colonel. 


CONTROL OF PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Suepparp. With special reference to the Washington Daily 
News of Friday, February 27. There is a headline, “Flight Pay.” 
Have you a statement on that ? 

General Nazzaro. I would like to comment on that, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Very well. 

General Nazzaro. I believe this story was generated by the Armed 
Forces Policy Committee’s consideration in light of the interest and 
the request made by this committee regarding various actions we could 
take to make sure we are regulating our inv ventory and requirements 
in terms of rated personnel. 

The connotation that article gives of people being taken off flying 
status arbitrarily, as I interpret the article, does not hold. 

What we are doing and what we have done in the Air Force for 
more than 2 or 3 years that I know of, and what all the services will do, 
will be, in effect, to review our rated requirements annually, screen 
our rated force annually, tighten up on the control of proficiency 
flying. By that 1 mean we “will make sure that proficiency flying 
requirements which can be obtained by flying support-type aircraft, 
which some people do, or which can be acquired by fulfilling adminis. 
trative missions which some people have to do, that the flying they 
obtain by doing that can be added toward meeting their annual re- 
quirements or their periodic requirements. 

Mr. Sueprarp. The information I received last week was to the 
effect that certain personnel are being eliminated from proficiency 
flying. In other words, you have screened it and you are making 
reductions in that general field. Is that correct ? 

General Nazzaro. Generally speaking, that has been done. We are 
considering doing it in accordance with the appropriations act, but 
as of now we have not done it. 
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There is a rider in the current appropriations act which states a 
rated officer with over 20 years of rated services does not have to fulfill 
any minimum requirements in order to receive flying pay. 

Mr. Sueprarp. What was the effect of that legislation? Was it 
detrimental or beneficial ? 

General Nazzaro. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, the Air Force has not 
used it. We are considering it now as one of the measures in order 
to eliminate the requirements necessary to generate these flying hours. 

However, for your information, we have very few people in the Air 
Force with over 20 years of rated service really doing proficiency fly- 
ing. Of approximately 1,000 officers it runs about 60 percent in oper- 
ational units, about 40 percent in staffs. 


WARTIME USE OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR RESERVE 


Mr. Suepparv. Have you had any notice or do you contemplate any 
plans where either the National Guard or the Reserve will be used in 
limited war, or will they be used only in the event of general war? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, the use of the Guard and the Reserve in 
the event of emergency, or, if I may put it this way, the makeup of 
the Guard and Reserve in terms of organization and in terms of num- 
bers of people who are participating is based on war plans. In other 
words, they are made up to fill the requirement between what the 
Regular Forces can provide and what would be most practicably pro- 
vided from the Reserve components. There is no split which would 
differentiate between a local war and an all-out war insofar as emer- 
gency conditions are concerned for either of those components. 

General Wesster. In other words, Mr. Chairman, I think it would 
depend entirely on the circumstances. As you know, in Korea we did 
call back some of the Reserve units to participate, whereas in the 
smaller incidents that we have had in the past year, Lebanon and Tai- 
= - did not call them back. I think for a limited war it would 

epend—— 

me SHeprparD. Calling them back was under consideration, was it 
not 

General Wesster. It was, but in the same context that many other 
actions were under consideration. 

Mr. Suepparp. I presume in determining your total manpower re- 
quirements you obviously work under instructions beyond your com- 
mand level. The composition of the total manpower and contributing 
factors which might be available within the Reserve and National 
Guard, those availabilities are a component part of your consideration 
in the manpower presentation in the budget. Isthat right? 

General Mappux. That is right. 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is both in the National Guard and in the 
Reserve. Is that correct? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you have any special recommendations based 
upon your experience in personnel regarding the organizations or mis- 
sions of the National Guard or the Reserves so it might operate more 
efficiently, other than the recommendations made in the prepared 
statements ? 

General FrrepmMan. No, sir. I think as regards the Guard and the 
Reserves, as General White pointed out, we are looking to possible 
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extension of use of the Guard in conjunction with, we will say, our 
BOMARC units. 

You will recall he pointed out that in populated areas where there 
would be a concentration of skills such as electronics, et cetera, this 
may well work out to be a good way of performing that function, 
a we fully intend to follow through on that to prove or disprove 
the case. 


ADEQUACY OF STRENGTH OF AIR FORCE AND RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. SHepparp. Is it presently contemplated that the projected 
strength of the Air Force and the Reserve components will enable 
you to havea balanced force in this coming year ? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHerrarp. Do you think you have reached a proper balance 
of strength between the Air National Guard and the Air Reserves 
based upon requirements and not monetary considerations ? 

General Mappux. We are satisfied that our present strength is 
based upon the requirements. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You might have touched on this question this morn- 
ing, but I would like to have further comment on it. Do you think 
the advancing technological requirements will have any appreciable 
effect on the future manpower requirements or the balance among 
your components ? 

General Mappvux. I think it will have an effect, Mr. Chairman. 1 
do not think there is any doubt about it. 

If you were to ask me exactly what that effect would be one way 
or the other it gets rather difficult. There is no question but what the 
technological developments we are having are constantly having a 
very profound effect upon the kind of manpower we need, the num- 
ber of manpower we require, and what its proper organization and 
distribution should be. 


HIGHER PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS OF AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. I think that is a very important thing. Your train- 
ing program and the preparatory courses to raise the efficiency among 
your manpower are netting some very satisfactory results. That was 
my interpretation of the statement made this morning. Is that cor- 
rect ? 

General Mappvux. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Do you find in the field of personnel getting into 
the service at the present time a greater 1Q or a lesser IQ than was 
prevalent as of a year ago? 

General Nazzaro. Mr. Chairman, the classifications for IQ author- 
izations have not changed substantially for the Air Force. What we 
have done is to introduce a system whereby we are giving aptitude 
tests at the recruiting stations. Regardless of the IQ category of 
the applicant, unless he has the aptitude to be trained into one of the 
skills in which we are short we are not taking him aboard. 

This year, since April 1 of 1958, we have taken no one in who had 
a percentage score on examinations we gave which was under 40 per- 
cent, and we filled all the requirements we had for training or par- 
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ticular skill shortages by taking recruits who can fill those require- 
ments. 

Mr. Sueprarp. You would not want us to assume from your state- 
ment, and I do not think you intended to convey this, that you are 
resting your laurels upon the aptitude of the individual as an exclu- 
sive approach against the potential academic background, are you? 

General Nazzaro. If I may quote some statistics, sir: 

Since July we have taken in almost 5,000 airmen in category 1. 
That is your highest mental IQ. 

In category 2 we have taken 12,700. 

In category 3 we have taken slightly over 17,000. 

In category 4 we have taken almost 5,000 personnel. 

Irrespective of the categories in which these people fall, they still 
must have aptitudes which will permit us to train them into partic- 
ular skill shortages we are experiencing. 


LOSSES OF PERSONNEL TO INDUSTRY 


Mr. Suerrarp. What is the situation this year as compared to what 
it was last year relative to your loss of personnel to industry? Do 
you have a comparable figure for the 2 years ? 

General Frrepman. We did point out that our retention figures are 
higher. We are experiencing a much more beneficial effect since the 
enactment by the Congress of the latest Military Pay Act. 

Mr. Suerparp. Can you speak specifically on losses to industry, 
General ? 

General Nazzaro. I cannot relate directly, losses to industry. I can 
say that generally speaking, as a result of the prerogatives given the 
services through passage of the Pay Act, and I am sure as a result of 
economic conditions outside, that they both had an effect in giving us 
better retention and reenlistment rate. 

Mr. Suerrarp. As I recall it, about 2 years ago there was a survey 
made within the Air Force, and they sent reports up to the Hill. T 
received one of those reports. 

General Frrepman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. There was a series of criticisms of their own func- 
tion. They showed certain percentages where finances had a bearing 
upon it, housing had a bearing on the figures, interfamily difficulties 
were involved, and there was a considerable percentage the Air Force 
itself said was due to types of regulations issued which could be cor- 
rected without assistance of additional laws. I thought it was a com- 
mendable report because it was self-critical and well put together. 

Has there been any progress made in the field where regulatory 
corrections should take place ? 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. We still make these management 
surveys. We go out for reports on a sample survey basis. Normally 
we do it on the basis of interviews at the end of a man’s service tour. 
We then try to sell him on the proposition of remaining in or, if he 
does not remain in, we try to ascertain as best we can those reasons 
why he is leaving. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL HOUSING 


If I recall correctly, in the report to which the chairman referred, 
the one on housing, one of the principal items for people leaving was 
instability oftours. Another was pay. 

I think the Pay Act has done much to improve the situation in that 
regard. Housing, as we pointed out this morning, is becoming more 

lentiful, and the Air Force, for one, certain] ‘sup orts the Cape- 
vart program and the Wherry programs, and we think they have 
done considerable to help our retention. 

I think we can honestly say that we are learning from these sur- 
veys, and this has improved the situation. 

Mr. Suerparp. Certainly one thing is due to the Air Force, and 
that is taking advantage of the legal authorizations which come from 
Congress. You did a remarkable job of going out and taking over 
places where perhaps you had your tongues in cheek but took them 
over anyway, and you have put your housing program way in ad- 

vance of what prevails elsewhere. I think ‘you are to be compli- 
mented on this. 

You may not have had all the niceties, but it was an entree into 
straightening out your housing program. 


ADDITIONAL PROCUREMENT OF OFFICERS FROM AMONG COLLEGE GRADUATES 


I have a letter from the Air Force addressed to the chairman under 
date of November 5, 1958, announcing a program for additional pro- 
curement of officers from among college graduates. 

I will insert the letter at this point. 


(The letter referred to follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, November 5, 1958. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committec on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In keeping with our past practice of advising your com- 
mittee of important policy changes, I wish to bring your attention to changes 
which will affect our officer procurement program. 

It is planned to announce soon a program for the additional procurement of 
officers from among college graduates who may not now be considered for direct 
appointment as reserves of the Air Force. The enclosed informational pam- 
phlet describes the concept of the Officer Training School program. The four 
primary sources from which college graduates will be selected consist of. those 
individuals previously graduated and who are now employed in civil life; those 
graduates now serving in the Air Force as airmen; college students of institu- 
tions not having Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (AFROTC) units, 
and college students of institutions having AFROTC units but who are not 
participating in that program. 

Appointments under the new program will begin in fiscal year 1960. They will 
be made only when requirements exceed the stabilized production from our four 
major sources of officer procurement, namely Air Force Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps; Air Force Academy ; Officer Candidate School, and the aviation cadet 
program. The AFROTC is now, and will continue to be, the major source for 
high quality young officers. It is desirable, and I believe feasible now, to 
assume a continuing production of approximately the presently planned program 
levels. The Air Force Academy will shortly add a small production of officers. 
We must continue a small Officer Candidate School to permit deserving and 
highly qualified enlisted personnel to achieve officer status; and I believe pru- 
dence dictates at least a pilot production line of aviation cadet training, since 
this could conceivably be required in greater volume again. 
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In closing, I wish to reiterate that the Air Force is simply recognizing a pre- 
viously untapped source of young highly qualified officers who will provide the 
dual function of stabilizing present procurement programs and of fulfilling 
requirements realized by scientific and technological changes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Matcotm A. MACINTYRE, 
Under Secretary. 


OFFICER TRAINING ScHOOL PROGRAM CONCEPT 
1. FOREWORD 


In the officer area, the Air Force’s overall requirement is for personnel 
with a high level of education who can fill essential positions and become capable 
leaders, managers, and specialists. Equally important to mention is the fact 
that the complex weapons of today and those programed for the future cannot be 
properly operated and maintained by inexperienced personne! on relatively short 
tours of duty. Therefore, a requirement exists to assure the Air Force of a 
complement of career-minded officers with a high level of education in subjects 
related to essential positions. 

The AFROTC program is our major source of officers. Approximately 2 to 3 
years lead-time programing is required for production from this source. Periodic 
fluctuations in officer requirements necessitate changes in established program 
numbers. To assure the desired stability in AFROTC programing, a short lead- 
time procurement program is required to accommodate the changes in require- 
ments. 

The balance of this paper explains the program concept which has been approved 
by the Air Foree Secretary as an instrument to make available an additional 
officer procurement source of college graduates possessing skills and specialties 
needed to meet active duty requirements and to permit greater stability in 
AFROTC programing. 

2. SCOPE 


Applicants for this program (hereafter referred to as officer trainees) will 
undergo examinations before they are selected for officer training. Once selected, 
the officer trainees will be required to successfully complete a precommission 
training course of 3 months’ duration. Upon graduation, the officer trainees 
will be conmiissioned as second lieutenant, Reserve of the Air Force. The officers 
will then be assigned direct to duty or pursue a specialized training course. The 
training course will be determined for each officer based on his qualifications 
and desires, correlated with the needs of the service. Training course designa- 
tion will be a phase of the initial selection procedure. Each officer’s acceptance 
in the program will be contingent on his signed agreement to accept the training 
course specified for him. Each graduate of the precommission school will incur 
a minimum active duty obligation of 3 years or the current obligation required 
upon the completion of the type training pursued later, whichever is the greater. 


8. STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


Reference sections 9411, 9412, and 9413, title 10, of the United States Code, 
entitled “Armed Forces.” 


4. CONDUCT OF TRAINING 


The commander, Air Training Command, will procure, select, train, and com- 
mission applicants for this program. 


5. ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


This section outlines the basic eligibility requirements and prerequisite quali- 
fications which must be met at the time of application. Examining officers will 
reject all applicants who fail to meet the minimum eligibility requirements. 

(a) Age and citizenship: Applicants must be United States male citizens be- 
tween 20% and 27% years of age at the time of application. 

(b) Marital status: No restriction. 

(c) Education: Applicants must possess a college degree from an accredited 
college or university. (College seniors may apply within 6 months prior to 
graduation. ) 
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(d@) Moral character: Applicants must be of good moral character and must 
possess other personal qualities desired in a commissioned officer. 

(e) Training potential: Applicants must not have been eliminated or disen- 
rolled from a course of training leading to commissioned status conducted by 
any of the Armed Forces or service academies of the United States unless recom- 
mended by the eliminating authority for further training leading to a commission. 

(f) Medical standards: Applicants must meet the medical standards for the 
type training as outlined in AF'M 160-1, as amended. 


6. PROCUREMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


(a) Civilian applicants.: 

1. The responsibility for procurement of civilian applicants will be as- 
signed the 3500th USAF Recruiting Wing. The recruiting wing will assign 
only commissioned officer personnel as recruiting salesmen for this program. 

2. Civilian applicants will be procured from— 

(a) College graduates holding degrees from accredited colleges and 
universities. 
(b) Senior students in accredited colleges and universities. 
(b) Airmen: Active- and inactive-duty airmen who have a degree from an 
accredited college or university will be encouraged to apply through their respec- 
tive Air Force channels. 


7. PROCESSING AND SELECTION OF APPLICANTS 


(a) Preliminary screening: The officer recruiting salesman or, in the case of 
an in-service applicant, the squadron commander will conduct an interview and 
counsel each applicant. The primary purpose of this preliminary screening is 
to determine whether the applicant should be considered for more detailed test- 
ing (final testing phase) and to record his training course preferences. 

(b) Final testing and screening: The officer who conducted the preliminary 
screening will schedule the applicant for final testing and screening at the nearest 
Air Force Academy and aircrew examining center. There he wil be adminis- 
tered the entire battery of the Air Force officer qualifying tests (AFOQT). If 
he receives qualifying scores on the AFOQT, he will then be scheduled for his 
final medical examination. If physically qualified, he will be interviewed by a 
board of at least three officers to evaluate his officer potential. (The board will 
be comprised of officers with the grade of major or higher, and will be furnished 
by the commander of the base on which the examining center is located.) Recom- 
mendations of the board will be forwarded along with the application and allied 
papers to the ATC Selection Board. 

(c) Selection: The Selection Board will make final selections. Selections 
will be based on the requirements of the USAF correlated with the qualifica- 
tions and desires of the applicant. The Selection Board will be chaired by a 
general officer and have the prerogative to approve waivers of these requisite 
requirements in individual cases. 

The Selection Board will notify each applicant of the result of their findings. 
A letter will be dispatched to each selected applicant and the recruiting detach- 
ment nearest the applicant. The letter will contain instructions regarding place 
of enlistment and procedure to follow. It will also include the type of duty 
assignment or the specialized training the applicant will pursue upon graduation 
from precommission school. A request that he notify the Board of his intentions 
to comply with the instructions within an established date will be a part of the 
letter. 

8. ENLISTMENT 


A selected applicant will be enlisted in the Air Force for a period of 2 years 
as an officer trainee with the pay and allowances of a staff sergeant (H-5). 
An officer trainee eliminated from the precommission training course will be 
released from active duty provided he has satisfied his military obligation under 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act. Otherwise, he will be trans- 
ferred to the Air Force Reserve to complete his military service obligation. 


9. PRECOMMISSION TRAINING 


An officer trainee will undergo 3 months of officer training at Lackland Air 
Force Base. The training course will be designed to include instruction in basic 
military training in the customs and courtesies of the service and further, to 
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assure conclusively through close observation, that the applicant possesses those 
qualities desired in an officer. In addition, it will replace the preflight phase 
of flying training for those officer trainees entering flying training on graduation. 


10. GRADUATES 


Graduates of the precommission training program will be commissioned second 
lieutenant, Reserve of the Air Force. Each will be assigned direct to duty or to 
further specialized training as predetermined for him based on the Air Force’s 
requirements and his individual qualifications and preference. All officers com- 


' missioned under this program will have a 3-year active duty service obligation 


or the current obligation required upon the completion of the type training 
pursued later, whichever is the greater. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will you give us a little more detail on this pro- 
gram # 

General Nazzaro. From the ROTC production we are experiencing 
shortages in some particular critical skill areas, such as engineering. 
The supplemental source was introduced to apply directly to gradu- 
ates of colleges who have the training in particular fields in which we 
want to use them, which are either in short supply | or do not exist 
among the ROTC graduates in that particular year’s classes. 

These graduates will be put into the fields which are most critical 
or fields which have to do with astronautics. We are initiating the 
program this year with approximately 300 graduates. 

In addition to that, as I mentioned in my statement, we are initiat- 


| inga program whereby we are getting approximately 200 airmen who 


——— 


oe 


mm 


have 2 years of college education to complete their undergraduate 


studies in specific fields in which we want to utilize them. 


Imentioned meteorology. ‘There are some in the metallurgical field 


' and other engineering areas. 


Generally “speaking, all of these areas are those which are in short 
supply among the ROTC graduates or those which do not exist. 


AFROTC STUDENT ATTRITION 


Mr. Suerparp. What is the percentage of attrition which occur or 
might occur after they leave the first step and go into the final step 
of academic processing and before they become a component part of 
military operations? What percentage do you lose in that category ? 

General Nazzaro. From the freshman year forward ? 

Mr. Sueprarp. That is right. 

(The answer requested follows: ) 


ENROLLMENT IN AFROTC PrRoGRAM 


Following are enrollment figures for AFROTC for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal 
year 1960. Air science I, II, III, and IV are freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior courses, respectively. The greatly reduced enrollments in junior and 
senior courses are not the result of attrition, per se. These numbers are 
russrieton by quotas established by Headquarters, USAF, and are directly re- 
lated to requirements for active duty officers in future years. The large num- 
bers in freshman and sophomore courses provide the Air Force with a meas- 
ure of selectivity for the advanced courses, in addition to providing airspace 


| indoctrination to a large segment of American youth. 


38181—59—pt. 336 
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Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
Begin End Begin End 
etalaciaguiaibaetttinipain sacl alicia Soccansiliasinandinnithininbelciinbabiere 1 ee 
Se SRN Tie rnin eneciessctinwsciuaewoun 56, 100 44, 900 58, 000 46, 4) 
I TO einen: ac nancietinneiiniaaabiy diag. witee 34, 250 29. 450 35, 900 30, 
TNS ER hd ws diario dar eaioetnan aah aeatoapndl 5, 400 5, 050 4, 900 4, 6 
PCD GY ou chin neds ccc ditncgecnns 4, 760 4, 125 4, 900 4, 





USE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL IN NON-APPROPRIATED-FUND ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Suerrarp. The committee has been concerned about the af 
signment of military personnel to duties financed by nonappropriatei 
funds, such as commissaries and post exchanges. What is the Air 
Force doing in this respect ? 

General Mappux. Numberwise or policywise? 

Mr. Suerparp. Policywise and numberwise. 

General Mappvux. I will speak first from a policy point of viey, 

The use of miliary personnel in such activities is authorized. Hov- 
ever, in our annual makeup of the military manpower programs We 
very carefully scrutinize these areas. We want these areas to ke} 
manned except for certain areas which have fund responsibilties, we 
want them to be manned by civilians as far as possible. That wil 
vary within commands and it will vary within physical locations, 

In summary, it is authorized to be done by a major commander, 
We discourage it, and in our review of our manpower programs We f 
look very closely at the areas in which such people are used. 

Mr. Snepparp. Is it contemplated that this may be leveling off and 
there will be a potential decrease ? 

General Mappux. We are decreasing the number of military people j 
we have in such assignments, Mr. Chairman. I say that for twof 
reasons. One of the reasons is the pressure of the need for these 
military people in other spaces. We have a short program so that 
this helps and this enforces this because we need the military spaces 
elsewhere. 

As I said in my statement, this is a sort of comparisan thing. We | 
need a requirement here so the lesser priorities get squeezed a little 
harder. This definitely falls in the lesser priority category. 


AIR FORCE PARTICIPATION IN LEBANON AND TAIWAN CRISES c 


Mr. Suepparp. What was the Air Force participation in the Leb 
anon and Taiwan crises? How many people did you use? What 
were your missions, and how long did it take you to respond? 

General Frrepman. I believe I have those figures here, Mr. Chair | 
man. The Tactical Air Command deployed 2,690 personnel to the | 
Far East. Into the Mid East there were 1,994 personnel deployed. 
That was the primary deployment from the Zone of Interior to over 
seas although there were redeployments within the European theater 
of operation, and in the Far East Air Forces, from Japan and the 
Philippines into the Taiwan area. I do not have those specific figures 
with me now. 

As regards the time for that, I believe, if I recall correctly the 
first of the Tactical Air Command units were deployed initially over 
a period of 12 to 14 hours. We had some F-104’s in Taiwan which 
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ad been loaded on board C-124’s and deployed in that particular 
rea. te 

Mr. Suepparp. There is a responsibility for the provision of man- 
ower within established limitations. While you used only a small 
rtion of your total availability of manpower in this particular issue, 
ou would be just as qualified to multiply those numbers by 2 or 3, 
vould you not? 

General FrrepMaAn. Qualified or capable, sir? 

Mr. Surpparp. I prefer to use qualified. You may use “capable” 
and we will accept it. 

General FrrepMaAn. It would be fair to say we could have increased 
those numbers. Of course, it would have had some impact on our 
other deployments. 

However, as I pointed out in previous testimony, we believe that 
‘even with our reduced manpower objectives we could perform this 
same function again. In other words, there is no concern on our part 
that the program decrease in military and civilian manpower would 
impact our capability to repeat this performance or a performance 
of a similar order of magnitude. 

Undoubtedly, however, we would invoke the same type of emervency 
action which we had previously, that is, freeze people in place, people 
due for early outs, and so forth. They were trained and retained 
ions, } there and we would replace them in a more orderly fashion than we 
nander, § otherwise would, to accommodate the emergency condition. 
ams wef Mr. Snrrrarp. Would you say, generally speaking, thet vour an- 

sswer to the problem would be the same as between the orieinal group 
off and } which went over there plus an additional one or two similar erouns ? 
In other words, using 2.600, if you needed to go back and vet another 
people | group, would your response be that the United States was in a state of 
for two} immediate nreparation to meet any eventuality ? 
r these} General Frrepman. I consider my replv to be in the same context 
so that | inwhich we had previously applied this. When we say multinly some 
spaces § 2.690 people by 2, with all the equipment that goes along, I would 
prefer to vive a little more thought to my answer and not vive one 
o. We fricht off the cuff. 
a little | Mr.SHeprarp. Give some thought to it and give us a more complete 
answer, 

(The information requested is classified and has been provided the 
: committee. ) 

Mr. Suepparp. Your answer would anply whether the areas were 
1e Leb- condensed or separated. would it not, so far as getting personnel to the 

What | necessary locations? Geographical diversification would not reduce 
d? | the end resnIt here, would it 2 
Chait | General Frrepman. T do not believe it would, sir. 

to the | Mr. Srepparn. In other words, if you have 10,000 men ready to go, 
ployed. | whether vou split them nn in thirds or halves would make no differ- 
o over: Fence. They are still available for various assignments? 
theater | General FrrepMan. That is correct. 
nd the} Mr. Srepparp. So long as transportation was available. Is that 
figures | correct ? 

General Frrepman. I think that is correct. 
ly the |} Mr. Froop. Will that include the development of where the diverse 
y over } geographical locations might be? Will you tell us the kinds of per- 
which } sonnel you take there, the kinds of hardware, logistics up to 30 days 
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in both areas, and will you bring in sea transport? How will yo| 
handle logistics for these troops? What percentage are fighti 
troops? What percentage are service of supply? Will you give usall| | 


this in operations 10,000 miles apart ? po 
General FrizpMan. The factors you bring up, Mr. Flood, certainly | suc 
are pertinent toa full answer. Pl 


Mr. Fioop. Make no mistake about that. | 
General FrrepMan. This is the reason I backed off, if I might say 
so, when the chairman asked whether this would apply to a multiplies. 
tion by two, because all of those things do enter into it. _ 
Mr. Foon. I just thought of a half dozen high spots fast. 
General FrrepMan. You did, sir, and I did some rapid mental cal- 
culation and decided I didn’t want to answer it right now. — 
Mr. Suepparp. I think, General, you will have to concede that with 
the reservations you might have in your mind, as I interpret them, your | on 
answer could very forcibly be a chargeoff against our immediate pr- |. 
paredness as compared to what some people are inclined to assumeis| | 
immediate preparedness. 
General FrrepMan. No, sir, that was not my intention. 
Mr. Sueprarp. You would not want your answer to apply in that |S 
way‘ 
General Frrepman. No, sir. What I was trying to reconcile here 
in my own mind was what we had available in the Zone of Interior 
to deploy east, west, or both. I do not have these figures immediately 
available. Tra 
Mr. Sreprarp. It is a matter of whether we had these people actu- 
ally ready and ready to the degree that plans indicate are necessary. 
Mr. Fioop. Of course, this is not clear to me in the question. Iam 
not clear from the question whether the gentleman from California p,) 
meant only your SAC and TAC operations or did he mean - 
Mr. Suepparp. I meant overall personnel. 
Mr. Fioop. Air Force only. 
Mr. Sueprarp. That is right. 
Mr. Fioop. Air Force hardware and Air Force people? 
Mr. Suepparp. That is correct. 
Mr. Froop. I don’t want to leave this whole airlift brawl] alone on |~ 
that one question. 





Ope 
SAC DISPERSAL PROGRAM IMPACT ON PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 
Mr. Suepparp. What impact did the personnel requirements have | 
on the SAC dispersal program ? 
(Sup 


General Mappux. The SAC dispersal program was one of our large | 
added requirements last year. If you recall, Mr. Chairman, one of | 
the things I said in my statement was that as we moved farther into | 
the implementation of the SAC dispersal program we found some | — 
adjustments both ways, some areas where we underestimated and it 
will cost us more people, and there are a few where it may not cost aS [Tra 
many as we programed. | 

Balancing this is one of the sort of things we have to work out. 
It will cost us some people. = 

We believe we can do it within our present overall manpower | ni 
authorizations. Some other things will have to go out of the prof 
gram to do it. 
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UL you | PERSONNEL ALLOCATIONS TO VARIOUS AIR FORCE MISSIONS 
ighting | 
eusall| Mr. Sueprarp. I wish you would provide for the record at this 
point the allocation of personnel to the various Air Force missions, 
rtainly | such as SAC, TAC, Logistics, Administrative Overhead, et cetera. 
"| Please provide that for the record. 
(The information requested follows :) 





































zht say | 
tiplica- Allocation of military personnel by mission 
End fiscal End fiscal End fiscal 
| year 1958 year 1959 year 1960 
tal cal- assigned programed programed 
at with RIE caisacnierracenienacinesiogbenenonensisaicig 871, 156 850, 000 845, 000 
N, YOur | Operating forces... .....-----.-------------------+-------------- . 569, 279 565, 363 560, 116 
a es 119, 917 131, 154 136, 244 
sume 18 SOOT GUE WORN oon dc ccc ne dckenctebdencadeletedsa 58, 095 52, 055 &3, 015 
Bit WAGGING... 5 seca cccecses pe gccssbcccdonssseqsecuunduces 61, v67 51, 584 50, 496 
EE TER ca asta d cenidecne waiguuandeiuihwenesaG pen iie 39, 976 40, 978 41, 253 
BE PADI no cen ond iccscncdecusbadesdbsbennesteshdn 290, 224 289, 592 279, 108 
in that | Supporting forces. ......-....--------------------------------- 155, 169 134, 994 135, 200 
Separate support activities......................-----..se- 10, 991 8, 280 8, 284 
l | DIMI SOR a5 Cadac cb épedicchdcobbbeuneddésesecn 14, 658 14, 917 13, 878 
e here Research, development and test_.........----- 9, 678 10, 353 10, 340 
nterior Administration and joint activities. 38, 953 34, 474 34, 310 
: Special foreign activities. ...............-...- 7 5, 442 5, 311 5, 350 
diately I ecco worl reece ee cae 75, 447 61, 659 63, 038 
PR nc rakicatd acccccasncnesens>ebanccadkeisi i 144, 811 147,811. 147, 851 
MOP | Rnd thietieet asin sckccsesd oosactcned sects 47, 337 62, 863 62, 594 
eSSATY. ele nd hee wk ecaey rege cecasonareseKqor 35, 681 32, 654 33, 545 
’ RON NOOR Sj Sela Sn dinc dacadsodincbithhssadgapidesineuabs 11, 050 5, 499 5, 458 
| FN eo cancnecttangiremrerencetoes 50,743 46, 795 46, 254 
ae a ee 997° 1,832. 1, 833 





Allocation of civilian personnel by mission 





End fiscal End fiscal End fiscal 
year 1958 year J959 year 1960 




















assigned programed programed 

lone on rer 
lp Wowie Wotadisl ccs cel sate a be ws si 372, 689 373, 233 371, 880 
NN i an rt i 90,087 "73,276 | 72, 700 
rs OT aie einen mee chumie ae paaemee 2, 516 2, 528 2, 365 
ING ke ted ove casi eatin aaeees 4, 343 8, 393 3, 112 
Control and warning....._______- Den eas fees 3, 525 4, 082 3, 793 
ts have | Combat services....................-..-.---------------- 2) 432 2) 978 2; 935 
Mission support. ______- PITRE ASS PF 58, 141 60, 295 60, 495 
UNINC ann tian = 5 4annnnnndennnnsnnssnyeseed oy 265,277 | 261, 574 "260, 449 
one of | Separate support activities... .--.------ 2. 6, 108 | 6, 072 6, 052 
aa Materiel logistics... ___- onncde cdkb asset caste. 145, 690 142, 425 139, 812 
er ito | Research, development, and test. WA ete ee tg 14, 482 15, 187 15, 188 
d some | Administration and joint activities..................-.-- 28, 832 27, 987 27. 687 
; eeper PUNE BPULVICIOS .. ...... 2 on. ecbenneccecvesns 966 298 299 
and it | Base services...............- Sia aan NN OLA 69, 199 69, 605 71, 411 
Sr ee ae aes "36,455 | 38, 383 - 38 781 
SS POON ee Tes ee oe Be pe, eg 9, 609 9, 497 9, 568 
rk out. | Reserve forces... ._..._......- =i eagle rates om 4, 337 6, 940 6, 920 


Base services. __- : ay ery ope 22: 509 | 21. 946 22, 243 
I eee ee Ee a 


npower Nore.—Civilian projections represent programed authorization less laundry and seasonal requirements. 
he pro- Cal direct-hire strengths are not anticipated to exceed Air Force civilian strength ceilings. 
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AVAILABILITY OF PERSONNEL FOR NEW WEAPON SYSTEMS 


Mr. SHeprarp. I believe this morning you touched on this questio; 
which had to do with the availability and the ability of qualifie 
personnel to utilize the newer weapon systems. Was that in your state. 
ment this morning? 

General Mappux. I was talking about the necessity to retrain pro 
fessional groups from the old weapon systems to the new weapoi! 
systems. We havea very extensive program on that. 

Mr. SHeprar». Mr. Norrell ¢ 

Mr. Norrevu. I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY PROGRAM 


Last fall, through invitation of the Air Force, one of the places || 
visited was Colorado Springs, Colo., where the Air Academy is located) 
Do you have the number of boys that you expected to have at thy 
time now available at the Air Academy? Is it more or less? 

General Mappux. Number of students, sir ¢ 

Mr. Norreti. Yes. 

General Nazzaro. Mr. Congressman, I do not have the exact figure 
but I will get them for you. The number is as programed. We hav 
taken in the number of new cadets that we had programed. 

Mr. Norrety. What do you do when you teach the boys how to fl 
planes? You have no airbase there. What do you do in that respect! 

General Nazzaro. Basically, sir, they are receiving an academic 
education with emphasis on military leadership and the < 
side, leading to a bachelor of science degree and a rating as secon 
lieutenant in the Regular Air Force. They do receive some navigator 
training out at the airport in Denver. During the summer they gr 
down to training school and get 11 hours of primary flying indoctrina 
tion and about 35 hours of academics as a beginning toward develop: 
ing their interest in flying and also to check on their potential for 

ing. 

"ax NorrE.u. I was a little surprised to find out that the Ai 
Academy had been located in an area such as that. I was surprised 
to find out that the Air Academy at this time does not have an adequté 
air base. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SHerparb. Mr. Riley ? 


PERSONNEL ON “FLYING STATUS” 


Mr. Ritey. Will you tell the Committee what officers and men aly 
included in the designation “flying status” ? | 

General Frrepman. We have that in our justification backup ma 
terial, Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. Will you describe the designation first, General, a 
then tell us what proportion or what percentage of people are in 
category ? 

General Frrepman. In flying status? 
ae Ritey. Yes. Also what are they, pilots, navigators, bombar 
diers 

General FrmpMan. Primarily pilots and navigators. 


4 


ou 
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General Nazzaro. Those on flying status, Mr. Congressman, are 
rated officers to include navigators and pilots, those who are under- 
going training at the flying schools, and certain designated officers 
who may be nonrated or airmen who are nonrated who fly for specific 
purposes, 

Mr. Ruiter. Such as what? 

General Nazzaro. As an example, we have flight nurses, perform- 
ance engineers, some personnel who go up to check out equipment, 
electronic countermeasure type equipment, people who go up to ob- 
| serve instrumentation, and so on. They are on a crew or noncrew 
status. For the period the noncrew members are put on flying status 
they do get paid $110 a month for officers, and $55 per month for 
airmen. 
places |} Mr. Riney. Could you give us the percentage of officers and men 
located} Who are on flying status? — ' 
at th, General Frmpman. Officer crew members in our 1960 estimate, sir, 

on a man-year basis would be a little better than 74,000 total or 57 
percent. This is against a total officer military strength of 130,000 
for 1960 and total military strength average of 848,000. 
‘figure, Mr. Rivey. You do not have the figures where you break down 
Vehav| oficersand men separately? 
General Nazzaro. I can provide those for the record. 
wtofi, (The information requested follows :) 
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res t PERCENTAGE OF OFFICERS AND AIRMEN ON FLYING STATUS 
caqdemit 
cientifi In fiscal year 1960 the average number and percentage of officers and airmen 
F i ou flying status is estimated as: 
5 Second 
wvigato! Average Percentage 
they gC number 
octrina oY — aT WILE? Itinfihw 

ON a Fn 74, 960 8.83 
ewe) et eee nt oe 29; 215 3.44 
1t1a | 

ie atte seat ocak is a cine drniaekicein tite cans Suh abe aerate oiee 104, 175 12 

the Ait 


irprised The percentages shown are computed in relation to a total officer and airman 
a dequt: average strength of 848,607 for fiscal year 1960. 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO MISSILE MISSION 


Mr. Ritzy. What percentage of your officers and men are assigned 
bd sony missile mission? They would not be on flying status, would 
ey 
_ General Nazzaro. I cannot say yes or no generally to that question, 
sir. First as to the percentage I do not have the exact figures because 
| We are in the process of sending people to schools now and officers 
kup 13 are being sent to Vandenberg Air Force Base for training. 
| We have some rated officers in missile organizations and we are 


men are 


a . : 7 ; : 
ral, starting to use more nonrated officers in missile organizations. 


3 in owl Ruy. Could you supply that information for the record as 
or now ¢ 
bombat) General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Ritey. We realize that that number will increase eventually. 
(The information requested follows :) 
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PERCENT OF MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO MISSILE UNITS 


At the end of fiscal year 1959, approximately 2 percent of the total Air Fore 
military strength will be assigned to or in training for missile units, 4) 
equivalent additional percentage will be assigned to or in training for dire: 
support of the missile mission. These percentages will increase to approx. 
mately 214 percent during fiscal year 1960. 

Of the above group of people, the vast majority are not on flying staty 
In some instances, however, certain experienced rated officers who have haj 
a considerable amount of command and planning experience in aircraft units 
are most valuable in missile units. In those cases where the individual rate 
officer is determined to possess rated potential for future rated assignments ly 
is retained on flying status during his tour of duty in missile units. Additiop. 
ally, some missile units require direct support that can only be provided by 
manned-aircraft. In these instances, certain rated officers and enlisted per 
sonnel must be on flying status to operate aircraft to fulfill this requirement, 


AIRMEN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Riry. I am rather intrigued by the statement you made to the 
chairman that you have taken in some 5,000 airmen in the fourth I. Q 
category. Could you give us some idea as to what their assignments 
eee be? I thought you wanted to get rid of the fourth category 
people. 

General Nazzaro. If I may go back a bit, sir. Since 1955 we tookin 
over 80,000 people in category 4 who came in before we instituted this 
pre-aptitude testing. About 75 percent of those did not have a single 
aptitude to be trained in any skill in the Air Force. 

Today we are still taking the quota of category 4 personnel that we 
have to, but we are pre-testing them before we take them in to be sur 
they do have an aptitude to be trained ina special skill. 

Mr. Rirxry. What aptitude do these people have? That is what! 
am trying to find out. What do you use them for ? 

General Nazzaro. We get them so they have to qualify for technical 
training schools. We apply them directly to shortages as they exist | 
As shortage from one field fluctuates to another we look for the people 
who have the skills we can put into the shortage field. 

Mr. Ritey. What do they actually do? Are they truckdrivers or 
something of that nature? 

Gener: al Merretu. Sir, a lot of it is directly associated with the! 
amount or lack of formal education they have. Some of these young 
men, due to the fact they have been unfortunate and have not had 
much formal education, do have, however, basic aptitude to train as 
mechanics, truck drivers, cooks, and so forth. 

Take a young boy who has not had a chance to go to school but has 
been raised on a farm where he has worked on his father’s tractor, he 
has a good mechanical aptitude and many of those are trained as air- 
craft mechanics. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. | 

(Discussion held off the record. ) 

General Merrett. Some of the low mental category people are go) 
ing into that. As a general rule the lower mental categories are going 
into the less technical types of jobs, such as truckdrivers, cooks, at 
police, and so forth. 

Mr. Rirry. You find that they do a good service in those categories 
and make it worthwhile? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 
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PERSONNEL IN DISCIPLINARY STATUS 


Mr. Rizr. About how many people do you have in a disciplinary 
status ¢ 

General Nazzaro. If we may furnish it for the record, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


U.S. Air Force military personnel in confinement 



































July- October- |January April- July- | October- 

Septem- | Decem- | March June Septem- Decem- 

ber 1957 | ber 1957 1958 1958 ber 1958 ber 1958 
laren . i == -|-—- = ee 
U.8. disciplinary barracks. .._.........--- (4) () 498 457 399 356 
Federal penitentiaries._...............-.-- () () 75 69 63 56 
NS SATE Se ees 2 See ees 590 539 493 441 392 330 
re al AN ee hc 2, 853 2, 407 2, 155 1, 871 1, 670 | 1, 436 
NE tsa Bde Mesa is el 23,443 | 22,946 3, 221 2, 838 2, 524 2, 178 

Rate per thousand average monthly oie | 

} I soning gat stevens ht. ck dec esis tpdenbiosenisiniiaoael 23.9 23.4 3.9 3.4 3.1 2.6 











1 Data not available. 
2 Data reflects total and rate for military personnel in confinement at oversea and U.S. bases only. 


Mr. Ritxy. Could you give me an educated guess on it now? 

General Mrrrew. I can say it is the lowest we have ever experienced, 
sir, and our a.w.o.l. rates are the lowest we have experienced in 
some years. 

Mr. Ritzer. To what do you attribute that? 

General Nazzaro. We attribute it generally, Mr. Riley, to a little 
more aggressiveness on our part in selective reenlistment. We are 
denying reenlistment to people who are chronic troublemakers or who 
are chronic a.w.0o.].’ers. 

Mr. Ritey. That doesn’t take care of the man who is coming in for 
his initial tour of duty. 

General Nazzaro. You are correct, sir. We have no way of deter- 
mining what psychological aspects a person might be affected by. 

Mr. Rizxy. Do you know whether or not most of your disciplinary 
cases are in first enlistments? 

General Mrerreiy. If I may for the record, sir, state this: As you 
know, the disciplinary record in the United States as a whole has been 
increasing in the past several years. 

However, in the Air Force, as of September 30, 1958, there were 
2.97 persons in confinement per 1,000 strength as compared with an 
average of 3.3 for 1957 and a 5.1 percentage in 1953, so our trend has 
been going down considerably. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not suggesting, are you, General, that the trend 
has been up in the Army and the Navy? 

General Merretx. No, sir. I do not know the figures for the Army 
and Navy. 

Mr. Fioop, You said others, 

General Merrett. I meant the whole United States as a whole. 

Mr. Fxoop. Civilian as contrasted to military, I presume? 

General Mrrretu. Yes, sir. Recently in the paper J. Edgar Hoover 
announced how the crime rate has been on the increase. We are happy 
to say in the Air Force it has been on the decrease. 
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Mr. Fioop. But you know that the Army closed three or four dis- 
ciplinary barracks and the Navy has shut up brigs, and it is down 
40 and 50 percent all down the line. 

General Merrett. Sir, base confinement facilities have dropped 
from 155 to 136 during this past year. 

Mr. Forp. What does that figure 155 mean? Is that per thousand? 

General Mrerrety. No, sir. Actual base confinement facilities, sir. 
A year ago we had 155. Now we are down to 136 base confinement 
facilities due primarily to the lower crime rate. 


EFFICIENCY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rirey. Is the efficiency of your military maintenance person- 
nel increasing or not, in your opinion? I know in this country you 
have a good many civilians, but when you get abroad you have to 
have a great many technical military personnel. 

General Nazzaro. Are you referring to aircraft maintenance, sir? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, they are improving. We are sending only 
career personnel to advanced technical schools, and they are good. 

Mr. Ritey. You are getting higher efficiency out of the personnel 
now than you did a few years back ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; we are. One of the primary reasons 
people are getting advanced training is that they are career people 
who want to stay in the Air Force. 

Mr. Rirey. I think it is highly important to obtain efficiency, to 
get good men. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Suerparp. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Flood. 


APPREHENSION COSTS 


Mr. Fioop. In your budget program you showed us this morning, 
on certain of the charts you indicated a figure known as “Other per- 
sonnel costs,” in which you lumped several things. You -indicated 
that there was no decrease. Colonel Smith ran that show. Lumped 
into that line item was the question of disciplinary personnel. Al- 
though there is a marked decrease in your disciplinary problem in 
all categories, as you have just emphasized, yet this line item showed 
no decrease whatsoever or no material decrease, as compared to that 
very dramatic figure. What is your answer? Will that include 
seven other things that we did not talk about ? 

Colonel Smrrn. Mr. Flood, may I answer that. In fiscal year 1960 
there is a slight decrease in the funds in connection with the expenses 
for the apprehension of deserters, absentees, and so on. We have 
$585,000 estimated for fiscal year 1960, as compared to $592,000 for 
fiscal year 1959. This is an experience factor strictly. It is related 
to the lower man-years and to the lowering rate of a-w.o.l.’s and 
deserters. 

Mr. Froop. My point is very clear. You are using a sequence of 3 
or 4 years, which is good. I would prefer that you had projected it 
an extra year into next year’s budget on the other end, but since you 
have not done that, all right. You have shown us 3 years, and your 
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experiences in these problems for 3 years. This year you have a very 
dramatic reduction in that problem. Yet there is no corresponding 
dramatic reduction in cost. y? 

General Mrrre.y. In the apprehension of deserters, and so forth, 
the particular thing you were asking about, sir, in 1958 the actual 
cost was $835,210. For the 1959 estimate it drops about $250,000, 
down to $592,000. In 1960, our program is $585,000. So, since 1958 
there has been, [ would say, approximately a 30 percent reduction. 

Mr. Fioop. That is very enlightening, but I am curious because the 
line item in which this is incorporated is the same as it was last year. 
Of course, I presume that we do not want to talk about the other 
problems. 

General Merreti. Some of the other things have gone up, mortgage 
insurance, for example. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh, sure. That is what I suspected. 

General Mrrretxi. It goes from $649,000 in 1958 to $891,000 in fiscal 
1960. 

Mr. Froop. So the other cats and dogs persist in maintaining the 
line item stable. 

General Merrett. By happenstance, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Ah, yes. I have seen so many of those when you were 
out winning stripes. Happenstances are our stock in trade. You 
would be astounded how many happenstances we run into. It is an 
interesting word. Pretty good for a fly boy. Very good. 


DEMOTION OF OFFICERS 


I was curious about another word that appeared in here. We bump 
into it frequently in these personnel matters. I have forgotten the 
exact place. It was in the statement of General Nazzaro. You told 
us What you were doing with officer personnel. You were examining 
the inefficient fellows pretty closely. You were demoting. That is 
the first time I have heard any discussion about demoting of officer 
personnel. I know up to a certain efficiency point you get rid of 
them, and that is up to you. It is your shop. But what is this 
business of demoting officers in the Air Force? Why do you demote 
them? What is the advantage of demoting them? hy do you not 
get rid of them? If you have thousands of officers you don’t know 
what to do with, why do you demote a guy? Is the demarcating line 
between that guy and the one you are going to can so clear that in- 
stead of getting rid of him you simply demote him? Is that geod? 
Do you like to have people around who are busted a star or a bar or 
two? Notastar, God forbid. But anything like that. 

General Nazzaro. Sir, I believe i stated they were demoted or 
Pepe. 

Mr. Froop. It is in the disjunctive. Which is it? You cannot do 
both or you do not do both. 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Let’s talk about the demotions and show me how many 
demotions you had last year, in what grades, and what was the 
problem. 

General Nazzaro. I can provide the grades for the record. I do not 
have it here. We demoted 51 officers: 
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Mr. Froop. In a chart show us why you busted these characters, | 
the grades you busted them from and to, and some more detailed ex- 
plana ition of why you demote officers when you have them coming out 
of your ears and get rid of them by the thousands. 
General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; I will. 
Mr. Fioop. Would you tell me off the top of your head why that is? 
General Nazzaro. We have some officers who have been promoted, 


their permanent grade. Some have been inclined, not many, but some 
have Sak inclined when they receive that promotion just to take it 
easy. We have two recourses. 

Mr. Fioop. That isthe nature of the beast. I know. 

General Nazzaro. We can either separate him from the service or 
demote him to his permanent grade. If it is a very serious case we 
separate him. 

Mr. Fioop. They are still too good to get rid of and they just need 
a little manners. They had a chance and didn’t take advantage of it. 

General Nazzaro. We demote them to their permanent grade. 

Mr. Fioop. You had better dress it up for the record a little bit. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


AtR Force OFFICERS DEMOTED 


Regular Air Force: 
nen res I ure URNNRUINIIINTE CU a a cri naies aslcemicnidene SS 26 
I nT I lel OE a ee 18 
Major to captain 4 
Ia OR a ee oe ae eae 1 
1 


CWO, W-3 to CWO, W-2 


1In addition, 3 lieutenant colonels and 1 major reverted to permanent appointments 
(i.e., later date of rank) with no insignia change involved. 


Demotion of Reserve officers, serving on active duty in grades equal to or lower 
than their Reserve permanent grades, is precluded by law. Thus, when a Re 
serve officer in this category is selected for demotion, he is released from active 
duty under the authority contained in section 681, title X, United States Code. 
(Reserve officers having 18 or more years of active duty are retained in grade 
until eligible for 20-year retirement. ) 

Reserve officers involved in the demotion program : 








Released Retired or 
from active scheduled 
duty or for retire- 
scheduled ment 
for release 
re tr nS aE 2 Silat, ace edeenes cakaddeidedcacacchssactieacad 1 0 
I ink dankuncadhkeaies 11 2 
Neen ene nena nen ke ean! 25 8 
UN cera 3 le Sa a a cae eee: 21 Ll 
i era! 9 0 
I TOOT Ban Se ee ee a 1 0 
NN cana rotate Oke ae a ee ke Oe 68 il 





Mr. Suerparp. Will the gentleman yield. 
Am I to interpret from your answer that you are referring to spot 
promotions ? 
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General Nazzaro. No, sir. I am referring to officers who through 
normal promotion procedures have been promoted a grade beyond their 
permanent grade, who after being promoted did not perform as they 
were expected to. 

SPOT PROMOTIONS 


Mr. FLoop. However, since my friend has raised that, there has been 
some criticism kicking around these corridors about the spot promo- 
tions in SAC groups. You might put something in the record at this 
point as to your practice, history, and experience on spot promotions 
in SAC operations within the last year, here and there. 

General Nazzaro. May I supply that for the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. What complaints, what problems, why do you do 
it, is it good, is much of it being done, and in what commands does it 
appear most frequently geographically. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; I shall be happy to put it in the record. 

(The information follows :) 


Spor PROMOTION PROGRAM 


To the best of my knowledge, there have been no complaints about the use of 
spot promotions in SAC. It has proved to be a very efficient management tool. 
During the period of rapid buildup of SAC, it has been one of the major con- 
tributing factors in bringing the crews of SAC to a peak of combat effectiveness. 
There has been keen competition among the crews to excel in order to qualify for 
the limited numbers of spot promotions that are available. At the present time, 
there are 850 officers serving in the grades of captain, major, and lieutenant 
colonel as a result of having been spot promoted. The officers holding these spot 
promotions do so only as long as they continue to perform in a lead crew to the 
excellence of performance that is demanded of them. 

The Air Force is presently evaluating the feasibility and/or desirability of 
expanding this management system to other combat elements of the Air Force. 


Mr. Ostrertac. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Fioop. Yes. 
PROMOTION POLICY 


Mr. Osrerrac. General, what prompts a promotion higher than 
that of the permanent grade? 

General Nazzaro. As I showed on the chart earlier, Mr. Congress- 
man, we have been maturing as a force. Compared to the Army 
and the Navy, our officers were in younger age brackets than the 
Army and Navy. Beginning 8 years ago, we picked out, particularly 
in the colonel] area, on the best qualified basis, officers to carry out the 
duties normally carried out by a colonel. In so doing we promoted 
some of them on a temporary basis to the grade of colonel, although 
in terms of statutory time they served, it may not necessarily mean, 
compared to the Army or Navy, that they would be promoted on a 
permanent basis. When their turn came for selection for permanent 
promotions, they were considered then. 


CALIBER OF DEMOTED OFFICER 


Mr. Ostertac. What kind of officer do you have after he has been 
reduced to a permanent grade following temporary service in a 
higher grade? 

General Nazzaro. We have an officer who, generally speaking, is 
good enough to retain, to receive another chance. One who was good 
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enough at one time to have been: promoted to a higher grade thar his 
permanent grade but did not carry out as he was supposed to. 

Mr. Fioop. We had the problem at one time, you know, Mr. Oster. 
tag, of full colonels who could not serve without the consent of their 
parents. 

Mr. Weaver. Were the 51 who were demoted all officers who had 
been promoted to a higher temporary rank ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsnat. Is there any history of any of these officers having 
been demoted and subsequently being promoted again ? 

General Nazzaro. To my knowledge at the moment, no, but I would 
be happy to research that for you. I do not think so. 


(Note.—Two majors demoted to grade of captain were subsequently promoted 
back to grade of major.) 


Mr. Mrnsuatu. Thank you. 


DISCIPLINARY DEMOTIONS 


Mr. Tuomson. As part of your disciplinary setup, is an officer 
sometimes reduced in rank? Is that not in your Code of Military 
Justice ? 

General Nazzaro. This covers a broad field, sir. If we are speak- 
ing in terms of disciplinary action, such as court-martial, an officer 
may be reduced either in rank or in terms of losing files. I hate to 
talk off the cuff on this. 

Mr. Tuomson. You have none of those? 

General Nazzaro. We have had officers in the Air Force who have 
been reduced files instead of a particular grade. 

Mr. Froop. By “files,” you mean number on the book ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 


PROBLEM OF NUMBERS OF OFFICERS IN MAJOR AND ABOVE GRADES 


Mr. Froop. Where is your hump, and what does it look like between 
major and lieutenant colonel? I see in your projection for the next 
year you go across the board on lieutenant colonels at 960 and across 
the board on majors at 2,000, which seems to extend the hump. We 
were ali jammed up in that area. What isthe matter? 

General Nazzaro. Our hump, generally speaking, is over 13 years 
and under 20 years of service. What you say is absolutely true. We 
are getting into a precarious position in terms of providing promotion 
opportunities for officers who by law do not necessarily have to be con- 
sidered for promotion. I am speaking primarily of Reserve officers. 

Mr. Froop. General, I know the facts. Iam asking you why. 

General Nazzaro. May I express my opinion, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. Sure. 

General Nazzaro. I do not know the fact concerning the OGLA, 
Officer Grade Limitation Act, as it was passed years ago. However, 
in analyzing this and in a comparison between the Army and the Navy, 
we find that for the strength of the officer corps in the Air Force the 
ratios that are permitted in field grade are below those of the other 
services, and we are currently taking action to introduce through OSD 
some proposal to come to Congress to give us more authorization. 
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Mr. Fioop. Are you asking for a change in the law ? 

General Nazzaro. Sir, we are not asking for a change in the law, but 
a modification of the law as it pertains to the Air Force to give us 
more authorized grades in major and above. 

Mr. Froop. It is not fast enough. I think you will be criticized for 
delay. This hump has been there for a long time. Everybody knows 
that. You and I know it is there. There it is, and yet you come in 
here with a projection into 1962, and there we still are. I think that is 
most unfair to the officers in that hump. I do not think you are at- 
tacking the problem expeditiously. 

General Nazzaro. We hope to have emergency legislation here in 
the immediate future, sir. 


EXTENSION OF OVERSEA TOURS OF DUTY 


Mr. Frioop. What is the limit for an extended tour? A fellow is 
overseas, doing a hitch. He asked for an extension. You have been 
encouraging that. How long can he have it? What is the rule of 
reason, or do you have any kind of rule at all ? 

General Nazzaro. Generally speaking, Mr. Flood, we permit an ex- 
tension up to 4 years. There have been exceptional cases where it 
might run beyond four. Usually the man who requests an extension to 
4 years is in an area in which it is rather desirable to serve. 

Mr. Fioop. I am for that. I just wanted to know how long does the 
honeymoon go on. 

General Nazzaro. Not more than 4 years if we can help it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot hit a guy for trying, you know. That is all 
right. 

NUMBER OF MEN IN A FIGHTER WING 


This was an excellent presentation today. It does not matter 
whether you wrote it or not, it is very, very good. I could not have 
written it better myself. It is excellent. But isn’t the fact of the 
matter something like this? You are losing from 850,000 to 845,000. 
That is the loss. How many men, top to bottom, are in a fighter wing? 
A round number. 

General Nazzaro. How many men are assigned to a fighter wing? 

Mr. Ftoop. Yes. How many men show up in the TO in the average 
fighter wing? I know. Somebody tell me. 

General Nazzaro. Approximately 1,800, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I was going to say 2,000. You lost three wings, gener- 
ally speaking. You knew that last year. I knew it the year before. 
Sodid you. Everybody knew that you were going to lose. We figured 
on 10,000 men out of these fighter wings and groups someplace. So in 
this brilliant presentation, General, you show me all the grunts and 
groans that you went through to get these men out and keep the Air 
Force in one piece. I went out of here limp at noon. Actually, one- 
third of them were dead pigeons 3 years ago. You knew it and I knew 
it and my Grandmother McCarthy knew it. You are not going to take 
credit for circumstances and events in getting rid of three fighter 
wings; are you? 

General Mappux. That saved us 5,600 spaces. 

Mr. Fioop. I am a liar for 5,000. 
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Three years ago we talked about 10,000 men, cutting out X number 
of fighter people. So I have just lost 5,000 in the last 5 minutes, 

General Mappvux. 5,600. 

Mr. Froop. It is curious that you did not mention that. But again 
I do not blame you for trying. 

Mr. Srepparp. The time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

PROGRAM IN NORTH AFRICAN AREA 


Mr. Fioop. Will you place in the record, as far as security and the 
State Department will permit, your plans and proposals related to 
people and things in the Air Force in the north African bases, with 
particular reference to Morocco, Sidi Slimane, and Nouasseur, but 
include Wheelus and Tripoli, too? So it doesn’t scare everybody to 
death, tell me what you are going to do in Spain while all this is goin 
on, if and when it happens. If and when you don’t get a treaty with 
the Moroccans, when are you ready in Spain, anyhow ? 

(The information referred to is classified and has been provided 
the committee.) 

Mr. Sueprarp. The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Boye. No inquiry. 

Mr. Suepparp. Gentlemen on my left. Mr, Ford, of Michigan. 


PERSONNEL PROGRAM IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Forp. General Nazzaro, I feel this prepared statement pre- 
sented by you is most helpful to the committee. I was particularly 
impressed with a sentence on page 12, where you say, and I quote: 

All our programs have been designed and are implemented to improve combat 

effectiveness and permit more economical operation. 
Throughout the presentation it was pointed out that your reenlist- 
ment rate has improved, your retention rate has gone up, your disci- 
plinary problems have improved. In addition, I suspect that the 
man-hours lost for health reasons have improved. In other words, 
there is a whole list of things which have changed for the better. 

Can you show us how it has affected the budget and how it has 
affected your combat effectiveness ? 

General Nazzaro. May I respond to that in generalities, sir? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Nazzaro. I cannot pinpoint how it has affected the combat 
effectiveness or how it has particularly saved any money in terms of 
the budget. However, I can point out that if the reenlistment rate 
were not so good, we would have to procure more and train more, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have a high training load in career 
people. The fact that we are limiting advanced technical training to 
career people will, in the long run, save us money because we are not 
putting first termers through when we do not know whether they will 
stay with us. The fact that we have career people going through the 
units and the fact that we have officers who are going to flying school 
who will stay with us 5 years is adding to stability and to increased 
combat, effectiveness. That is the general tone of what I wanted to 
point out. 
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The savings that might occur would be perhaps realized if we did 
not have changes in weapon systems as we go on and if we had a level 
strength all the time. In other words, if we stayed as we are now, the 
improvement that we are realizing eventually would permit us to 
operate much more economically. So it is relative. We will operate 
more economically even with changes because we have better reten- 
tion and better reenlistments and we have more stability in the Air 


Force. 
IMPACT OF IMPROVEMENTS ON BUDGET AND COMBAT EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Forp. I have heard presentations now by the Army, the Navy, 
the Marine Corps, and presently by the Air Force in this category. 
They all give us, with a different approach but with the same basic 
idea, the picture that we are improving in all of these categories. 
Sitting on this side of the table I am interested in only two things, 
both of which you mentioned. One, how it will affect the budget and, 
two, how it will affect our combat effectiveness. 

Are you getting more airmen per dollar expended today than you 
did 3 years ago? 

General Mappux. May I respond to that, sir? 

This, I think, is more in my field, manpower authorization. 

If you asked me to give you a line item in the budget, I cannot do 
that, but I know a very practical thing that occurs in my shop. We 
always have authorized numbers of people on the assumption that the 
people who are authorized are fully competent to do the job for which 
they are being assigned. In the past this simply has not been so. 
Today, by and large, except for some very isolated categories, it is so. 

The effect of this is that we are gradually finding ourselves able to 
doa particular job in a particular organization with fewer numbers of 
people, because we are measuring manpower requirements in terms of 
people who are competent. 

Mr. Forp. Let me ask you a question right there. You said that 
you in your shop can illustrate that in a certain area you can do the 
same job with fewer people this year than you could 3 years ago. 
Allright, give me an example. 

General Mappux. I would have to take a particular organization 
and show you that as we went over the manpower authorization as we 
do, I could get some of this information for you. 

Mr. Forp. I would like to have that for the record. We are inter- 
ested in only two aspects of this problem: (1) The impact on the 
budget, and (2) the impact on our combat effectiveness. Put some 
examples in the record, 

General Mappux. All right, sir. I will try to find some for you. 
Obviously, this is a matter of opinion. I believe the equivalent op- 
erational effectiveness which we have in the Air Force at this time 
could not be produced today with under 900,000 men at the level of 
individual competence which we had 4 years ago. We were then 
putting great numbers of men on equipment because numbers were 
all we had, and not getting the effectiveness that we get today with a 
much lesser number of people who are individually becoming yery 
competent. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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EXAMPLE OF MANPOWER SAVINGS 


An example of how the Air Force has been able to use fewer people in given 
units has taken place within the worldwide aircraft control and warn 
sites. The military reductions in this area between fiscal year 1958 and fiscal 
year 1959 were 199 officers and 2,703 airmen, for an aggregate of 2,902. This 
reduction in personnel has been without loss in operational effectiveness. 

The operational readiness of our combat units has been maintained and, in 
some instances, increased in the face of decreasing manpower ceilings. As an 


example, we have been able to redistribute approximately 20,000 spaces from | 


the aircraft maintenance function to meet the needs and thereby increase our 
capability in such areas as missiles and the dispersal of strategic forces, 


IMPACT OF IMPROVEMENTS ON THE BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Now what about the budget ¢ 

General Frrepman. I will take a try at that, Mr. Ford, perhaps in 
broad terms. 

We talked about a program in fiscal year 1959 of $3,979 million 
including $28 million provided for in the supplemental request con- 
tained in House Document No. 58. We are talking about a program 
in 1960 of $3,992 million. 

Mr. Forp. More money and less men. 

General Frrepman. That is right, $13 million more money and 
3,300 less man-years. Let us take a look at that, if I may. 

Proficiency pay, $4 million in fiscal year 1959, $14 million-plus in 
fiscal year 1960. This is for a small portion of the proficiency pay 
program which will go to a much larger program in fiscal year 1962. 

We are talking about increased salaries. In other words, our aver- 
age annual salary for the airman and the officer has gone up asa 
result of the Military Pay Act. 

We are also talking about increases in commuted rations rates. As 
a matter of fact, the total supplemental for fiscal year 1959 of some 
$27.8 million includes not only the $6 million due to the 2,000 increase 
in man-years where we held people in place during the Lebanon- 
Taiwan situation, but also $3 million for social security, another $8 
million for commuted ration allowances, and $15 million for increased 
cost due to more dependents, higher maturity rate, and that kind of 
thing. 

It is this higher maturity factor and the increased pay associated 
with it which gives General Maddux the capability of doing a job 
with fewer people. We in turn have to pay for this capability. 
These are statutory rates. We have applied them as best we know 
how. This has been wrung out by all levels of review authorities, 
and this is the result of the calculation. 

Mr. Forp. I am not being critical of the fact that you have taken 
the number of men and cranked in the factors which Congress re- 

uires by law, but I am interested in whether all these things that 
Disioven has approved, all or most of which have been recommended 
by the Defense Department, have produced results budgetwise and 
in combat effectiveness. I am not interested in any other aspect of it. 

General Mappvux. There are many things which can be cited to illus- 
trate this, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Let us have them for the record. I would prefer that 
you really come up with some concrete answers. 
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General Mappux. All right. Let me go to work on it, sir. I think 
there is much we can put in the record on this, because our greatest 
effect has not been in dollar savings but in improved combat effective- 
ness. 

If you recall, at the time we were testifying before the Congress 
last year we had, I thought, and I believe the Congress thought, some 
rather striking illustrations of loss in combat effectiveness due to the 
relatively low competence of individual performance of some of our 
people. I think we can show a great increase now in the operational 
readiness of many of our units because we have better people—not 
better people—but people who are better trained. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


IMPROVEMENTS IN OPERATIONAL READINESS DUE TO TRAINED PERSONNEL 


In 1956, 15,200 upgrade training manpower authorizations were set aside for 
overmanning. This action was required to provide the operating units with a 
resource of unskilled apprentice-level airmen in an effort to offset the critical 
shortages of skill journeymen and supervisors. As a direct result of the im- 
proved standard of assigned personnel and the increasing reenlistment rates, 
the Air Force will reduce this upgrade training package by 11,250 spaces by the 
end of fiscal year 1959. Anticipating that this improved performance will con- 
tinue, the Air Force plans to eliminate this provision for upgrade training 
throughout fiscal year 1960. 

As the proficiency of the assigned personnel within the Air Force has in- 
creased, there has been a corresponding increase in many areas that serve to 
further improve combat effectiveness. Specifically, the aircraft accident rate has 
decreased steadily over the past few years with 1958 being the lowest in Air Force 
history. Similarly, the in-commission rate of assigned aircraft has also in- 
creased. For example, within the Tactical Air Command the in-commission 
rate of assigned aircraft increased 50.8 percent between 1957 and the end of 1958. 
These advances are attributable, in the main, to the increased competency and 
retention of the air crew and maintenance personnel. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POLICIES AND REGULATIONS GOVERNING RETENTION OF 
PROFICIENCY PAY IN EvENT OF REASSIGNMENT OR RECLASSIFICATION 


Department of Defense policies on -proficiency pay were prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense in Department of Defense Directive 1340.2, dated September 
27, 1958. Section IV (6) of this directive provides that proficiency pay will be 
terminated: (1) if a member fails to maintain the degree of proficiency required 
for proficiency pay award, as determined by periodic performance checks, or 
(2) if the member is reclassified or reassigned outside of the skill on the basis 
of which proficiency pay was awarded. Certain exceptions to the latter condition 
are provided in the directive. These authorize retention of proficiency pay for 
limited periods in the event of promotions, transfers to other critical skills (when 
in the interest of the service), while on certain temporary or additional duty 
assignments, or while in patient, travel, or leave status. 

Detailed implementing regulations on proficiency pay have been issued by each 
of the military departments. These regulations were reviewed by the Office 
of Secretary of Defense prior to issuance and were found to be consistent with 
Department of Defense policies and substantially uniform in effect, after allow- 
ance for recognized differences in the personnel situation and needs of the 
four services. 

The pertinent sections of the attached regulations, relating to retention of 
proficiency pay, are cited below: 

Army : Army Regulation 611-208, sections 9 and 10. 
Navy : BuPers Instruction 1430.12, section 7. 

Marine Corps: Marine Corps Order 7220.12, section 9. 
Air Force: Air Force regulation No. 39-45, sections 6-9. 
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PERTINENT SECTIONS OF SERVICE REGULATIONS GOVERNING RETENTION OF PRo- 
FICIENCY PAY IN EVENT OF REASSIGNMENT OR RECLASSIFICATION 


ARMY 
AR 611-208 

9. ASSIGNMENT AND UTILIZATION. a. Headquarters, Department of the Army, 
will levy and assign enlisted personnel awarded proficiency ratings by MOS 
(including skill level digit), pay grade, and proficiency rating to meet projected 
MOS requirements of major commands. 

b. The assignment of personnel receiving proficiency pay will be monitored 
at all echelons of command to insure that these individuals are assigned and 
utilized in authorized duty positions for their primary MOS at the same or a 
higher skill level. 

ec. The following procedures will be observed in the assignment or reassign- 
ment of individuals receiving proficiency pay : 

(1) All individuals must be assigned to an appropriate manning table 
position. 

(2) When a choice of duty positions is available, personnel with proficiency 
ratings will be assigned to those positions requiring the greatest technical 
or supervisory responsibility. 

(8) When, for any reason, individuals awarded proficiency ratings cannot 
be appropriately assigned, or are rendered surplus by a change in authoriza- 
tion, they will be immediately reported under the provisions of AR 611-260 
or AR 614-30. Such personnel will retain proficiency ratings pending re 
ceipt of instructions from Headquarters, Department of the Army. 

d. Individuals receiving proficiency pay will not be placed on temporary or 
special duty for periods in excess of 90 days, unless such duty is related to 
their proficiency pay MOS, or except as provided in paragraph 10a(6). 

10. RETENTION AND WITHDRAWAL. a. Retention. 

(1) Retention of proficiency ratings is contingent upon maintenance of 
proficiency or outstanding effectiveness. 

(2) Enlisted personnel appointed to the next higher grade will retain 
proficiency ratings awarded in a lower grade pending qualification for 
proficiency ratings in the higher grade. Proficiency ratings will be with- 
drawn if qualification in the higher grade is not accomplished within 12 
months. 

(3) Enlisted personnel classified to a higher skill level will retain pro- 
ficiency ratings awarded in the lower skill level pending qualification for 
proficiency ratings in the higher skill. Proficiency ratings will be with- 
drawn if qualification in the higher skill is not accomplished within 12 
months. 

(4) Enlisted personnel receiving proficiency pay will continue to receive 
such pay if otherwise eligible, while— 

(a) Performing additional duty not materially affecting the per- 
formance of principal duties of the MOS for which the proficiency rating 
was awarded. 

(b) In patient status, including convalescent leave, for a period not 
to exceed 12 months. 

(c) In travel status incident to permanent change of station. 

(d) In an authorized leave status. 

(5) Personnel attending school courses will retain proficiency ratings 
when the school training serves to improve individual skill in the MOS for 
which proficiency rating was awarded. 

(6) Personnel being retrained or reclassified by direction of the Depart- 
ment of the Army into a different primary MOS will retain their proficiency 
ratings. Proficiency ratings will be withdrawn if qualification for pro 
ficiency ratings in the new MOS is not accomplished within 12 months. 

b. Withdrawal. Proficiency ratings will be withdrawn by the appropriate 
awarding authority under the following circumstances: 

(1) When an individual fails to maintain the required degree of pro- 
ficiency or outstanding effectiveness. Withdrawal action will be initiated 
by the unit commander by recommending— 

(a) Reevaluation by retesting under the provisions of the Enlisted 
Evaluation System. Retesting will be accomplished during the next 
scheduled testing session for the MOS in which the individual holds a 
proficiency rating, or 
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(b) Action by a reclassification board under provisions of AR 611-203. 
(See paragraph 8 above) 

(2) When it has been determined by Headquarters, Department of the 
Army that no appropriate assignment in the individual’s primary MOS is 
available (par. 9). 

(3) When the individual voluntarily waives his proficiency rating for 
the purpose of reclassification to another MOS or reassignment for com- 
passionate reasons, under the provisions of AR 614-240, to a position where 
his primary MOS is not authorized or cannot be utilized. 

(4) When punitive action under the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
results in confinement, reduction to a pay grade below E-4 or reduction to a 
pay grade requiring reassignment to a duty position other than that for 
which proficiency rating was awarded. 

(5) When an individual voluntarily attends a school course which leads 
to a change in his primary MOS or receives training under provisions of 
AR 350-260. 

ce, Orders. Withdrawal of proficiency ratings will be effected by special orders 
of the appointing authority in the format contained in example 2, in the 
appendix. 

NAVY 
BUPERS Instruction 1430.12 

7. Revocation. The commanding officer of a member drawing proficiency pay 
shall revoke such pay: 

a. If the individual fails to requalify on the next proficiency examination sub- 
sequent to that by which he acquired proficiency pay. Revocation will be effective 
1 year from the date that such pay was awarded. 

b. If, in the opinion of the commanding officer, member fails to maintain the 
required degree of proficiency. 

c. If a member receiving proficiency pay is changed to a different rating, unless 
he is found eligible for such pay in the new rating. Requests will be submitted 
to the Chief of Naval Personnel for individual determination in such cases. 

d. If the member fails to reenlist on board within 24 hours following dis- 
charge or to extend his enlistment. Proficiency pay shall be revoked 1 day prior 
to expiration of active-duty obligated service, or on date of transfer for separa- 
tion, whichever is earlier. 

e. If a member is reduced in rating. However, proficiency pay shall not in 
itself be revoked as a punitive measure. 

f. If the member is reassigned to any duty not requiring the skill on which 
the proficiency pay is based, including permanent assignment to a course of 
instruction outside the skill. This provision is not applicable to: 

(1) Personnel transferred to a course of instruction where such course of 
instruction is for conversion to one of the critical ratings listed in enclosure 
(1) to this Instruction. 

(2) Personnel transferred to billets where they are in training for or serving 
in special military programs, such as the nuclear power program. 

(3) Additional duty assignments not materially interfering with performance 
of his principal duties. 

(4) Temporary or special duty not exceeding 90 days. 

(5) Temporary duty or temporary additional duty while attending courses 
of instruction. 

(6) Personnel in a transient status. 

(7) Personnel on authorized leave. 

(8) Personnel hospitalized for disease or injury not the result of own mis- 
conduct.—T hese personnel may continue drawing proficiency pay to which other- 
Wise entitled for the remainder of their eligibility period but in any event, for 
no longer than 12 months. 

Note.—Members advanced in military grade are entitled to proficiency pay- 
ment subject to normal requalification and revocation outlined above. Example: 
An ET3 drawing proficiency payments as ET3-P1 effective 1 January 1959, ad- 
vanced in military grade to ET2 effective 16 May 1959, is entitled to and shall 
draw proficiency pay as ET2-P1, subject to the above conditions. 


MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps Order 7220.12 


(9) Retention and termination—Once proficiency pay is awarded, an indi- 
vidual will retain it, regardless of transfer from one command to another, except 
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as set forth below. Termination will be published by unit special order. Circum- 
stances under which proficiency pay will be terminated are as follows: 

a. If the commanding officer determines that the individual is not maintain- 
ing the expected level of proficiency and/or performance. This determination 
may be made at any time. Proficiency pay will be stopped as of the date of 
determination. 

b. If the individual is assigned primary duties not requiring the skill of the 
critical MOS on the basis of which he was awarded proficiency pay (except 
temporarily for periods of 90 days or less), termination will be effective the 
date of such assignment. Proficiency pay will be continued for an individual 
reassigned to a Category B billet directly related to the MOS for which he was 
awarded proficiency pay. Related billets appropriate for certain primary MOS§'s 
are shown in enclosure (2). In the event an individual is assigned duty in- 
appropriate to his primary MOS and it is intended that this duty terminate 
within 90 days, but circumstances require continuation of such assignment, 
proficiency pay shall cease on the 91st day of such duty. 

ce. After promotion, if the individual is not reselected for proficiency pay 
during the next award period. If promotion occurs prior to the 45th day of the 
quarter, his proficiency pay will be terminated if he is not reselected in the 
award period at the beginning of the next quarter; if promotion occurs after 
the 45th day of the quarter, his proficiency pay will be terminated if he is not 
reselected for it during the award period at the beginning of the second subse 
quent quarter. In the case of personnel promoted to pay grade E-6, proficiency 
pay will be terminated. 

d. Upon approval of a sentence to confinement by a court-martial. 

e. Upon confinement as nonjudicial punishment. 

f. If the individual is reduced in rank for inefficiency or as a result of non- 
judicial punishment. 

g. Proficiency pay will be retained during periods of hospitalization not to 
exceed 12 months, attendance at schools (except for retraining to an MOS in 
a different skill), TAD, MIA, leave and PCS travel. When an individual 
awarded proficiency pay based on outstanding effectiveness is assigned an MO§ 
considered critical for proficiency pay purposes, he must be selected within the 
quota of that MOS within the same time periods specified for reselection upon 
promotion. 

h. Proficiency pay will terminate upon reclassification or assignment out- 
side of the specialty for which the award of proficiency pay was based, except 
as otherwise provided herein. 

i. If an individual is ordered home to await action of a physical evaluation 
board, proficiency pay will be terminated on date of detachment. 

j. Proficiency pay will not be terminated as a punitive measure. 

k. Proficiency pay will be continued to personnel currently drawing pro- 
ficiency pay who reenlist within 24 hours, provided they are otherwise eligible.” 


AIR FORCE 
{Air Force Regulation No. 39-45] 


6. CLASSIFICATION ACTIONS REQUIRED: 

a. All classification actions that result in the award of Air Force specialties 
listed in the attachment will be governed by the classification policies and 
procedures outlined in AFM 35-1. (Classification board action and the use of 
nonvoting technical advisors as outlined in AFR 35-391 are mandatory for the 
award of specialties listed in the attachment to this regulation. ) 

b. Commanders at all echelons will: 

(1) Establish controls to insure 'the maintenance of high personnel classifica- 
tion standards. 

(2) Give special attention to the problem’ of early identification and down- 
grading of airmen whose proficiency is substandard. 

(3) Require continuous evaluation of command requirements and of the 
levels of proficiency of airmen as a precaution against the wasteful use of man- 
power and money or errors in judgment, either of which could be prejudicial to 
the proficiency pay concept. Results of these evaluations should reflect more 
efficient classification, true requirements, necessary retraining programs, and 
maximum efficiency and economy of operation. 

c. Airmen who are assigned to proficiency ratings in one of the AFSC’s listed 
in the attachment to this regulation will have that AFSC designated as theif 
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Control] AFSC. Separate procedures will be established by Headquarters USAF 
for reporting airmen who possess AFSC’s listed in the attachment but who are 
not assigned to proficiency ratings. 

7. ASSIGNING AIRMEN WHO RECEIVE PROFICIENCY PAY: 

a. Commanders will establish controls to insure that airmen receiving pro- 
ficiency pay are assigned to duty only in the specialty for which receiving such 
pay, except as otherwise specified in this regulation. Special attention will be 
directed to assigning airmen who receive proficiency pay to manning document 
authorizations calling for the skill level and grade possessed by the airmen. 
Airmen assigned to proficiency ratings will be assigned to unit manning docu- 
ment positions in preference to those not assigned to such ratings. 

b. When the number of airmen receiving proficiency pay in an AFSC exceeds 
unit manning document authorizations, the following will apply: 

(1) When an actual unit surplus exists, reassignment action will be con- 
sidered. If reassignment cannot be effected locally, the surplus will be reported 
for disposition within 90 days through command channels to the Director of 
Military Personnel, Headquarters, USAF. Intermediate headquarters will make 
every effort to effect proper redistribution prior to reporting airmen to the 
next higher headquarters. Airmen so reported will not suffer loss of proficiency 
pay while awaiting reassignment instructions except as provided in paragraph 9. 

(2) Occasions may arise when the UMD does not reflect the true manpower 
requirement, and personnel, although surplus statistically, are in fact required 
to perform the organization mission. Under these circumstances, action will 
be taken to request necessary changes to the unit manning document. Airmen 
in this category who are assigned to proficiency ratings will continue to receive 
proficiency pay pending decision by higher headquarters, unless removed from 
proficiency rating in accordance with paragraph 9. If final action is not taken 
within 90 days, major air commands are authorized to grant an extension for 
an additional 90 days. Should circumstances exist which require a longer 
extension, complete details will be forwarded to Headquarters USAF for final 
decision. 

c. Airmen will not be assigned to positions calling for pay grades higher 
than the one they possess when airmen holding the higher grade and appro- 
priate AFSC are available for such assignment. When sufficient master ser- 
geants and technical sergeants are available to fill 7-level positions, staff ser- 
geants qualified at the 7-level will be assigned and utilized against 5-level 
requirements. 

d. Dislocation allowance restrictions will not be construed as waived because 
of actions resulting from the provisions of this regulation. 

8. RETRAINING AIRMEN WHO RECEIVE PROFICIENCY Pay: 

a. Changes in the Air Force Personnel Program may cause sOme airmen to 
become surplus. This may necessitate retraining programs to control manning 
levels by grade within each speciality. Controlled input to these skills through 
the training program, the reenlistment program, and prior service airman pro- 
curement program will be continued. 

b. The retraining of airmen possessing specialties shown on the attachment 
will be conducted only in accordance with AFR 39-8 or as otherwise authorized 
by the Director of Military Personnel, Headquarters USAF. 

9. RemMovaL FroM Proricrency RAtine. Assigning airmen to and removing 
them from proficiency ratings are administrative actions which will not be used 
as disciplinary tools. Airmen will be removed from proficiency ratings only as 
provided in this regulation. 

a. Authority. Commanders at all echelons of command, down to and includ- 
ing those commanders specified in paragraph 3b, are authorized to remove 
airmen from proficiency pay ratings as authorized herein. 

b. Reasons for removal: 

(1) An airman will be removed from proficiency rating when: 

(a) The Air Force Specialty for which he is receiving proficiency pay 
is withdrawn under current classification procedures. 

(b) The skill level of the specialty for which he is receiving proficiency 
pay is reduced to a level below that which is commensurate with the military 
grade held. 

(2) When an airman assigned to a proficiency rating is reduced in military 
grade, he will automatically be removed from his proficiency rating if his grade 
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and/or skill level is downgraded below that for which proficiency pay is 
authorized. 

(3) When an airman voluntarily requests an assignment change that will in- 
volve duty in an AFSC not listed in the attachment, he will be removed from 
assignment to the proficiency rating effective on the date he is relieved from 
his current assignment. Voluntary change is assignment will not be cause 
for automatic reclassification, which will be accomplished in accordance with 
AFM 35-1. All requests for voluntary change of assignment will be made in 
writing. The wing or higher commander will approve them only for cogent 
military reasons. If change in assignment involves cross-training, the provisions 
of AFR 39-8 will apply. 

(4) An airman assigned to a proficiency rating often enters training leading 
to the award of a new proficiency pay AFSC. If he fails to complete such 
training due to defective attitude or negligence he will be considered for adminis. 
trative demotion. Paragraph (2) above will apply in such instances. 

(5) Future organization changes and developments in technology may re 
sult in removal of AFSC’s from the attachment. When this occurs, airmen 
receiving proficiency pay will be removed from the proficiency rating. 

(6) An AFSC for which an airman receives proficiency pay may be deleted 
from the Air Force inventory. When this occurs, the airman will be removed 
from the proficiency rating to which assigned, unless (a) his AFSC is con 
verted to one authorizing proficiency pay or (b), he has entered training in 
another AFSC for which proficiency pay is authorized. 

(7) An airman receiving proficiency pay is sometimes reassigned or detailed 
to a duty not requiring the skill on which proficiency pay is based. In such 
cases, proficiency pay will be terminated at the time of reassignment or detail 
unless it is clearly established that he is reassigned for less than 90 days. 

(8) When an airman assigned to a proficiency pay rating is ultilized for more 
than 90 days in a skill which is not the one on which his proficiency pay is 
based, he will be removed from such rating. 

e. Orders removing an airman from a proficiency rating may be issued o 
any date and will be effective on the date of the order. 


September 27, 1958 
No. 13402 
ASD (MP&R) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Proficiency Pay for Enlisted Personnel of the Military Services. 
Reference: (a) Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended by Public Law 
85-422. 
I. PURPOSE 


This directive prescribes the policies governing the award of proficiency pay 
to enlisted members with special proficiency in military skills under section 209, 
reference (a). 


II. CANCELLATION 


Department of Defense Directive 1340.2, dated October 3, 1957, Subject: “Pro- 
ficiency Advancements for Enlisted Personnel in the Military Services,” is hereby | 
canceled. 


Ill, DEFINITIONS 





1. Proficiency Pay Grade Method.—An advancement to any enlisted pay grade 
prescribed in section 201(a), reference (a), without concomitant military rank 
advancement, of an enlisted member designated as possessing special proficiency 
in a military skill. Such advancement entitles the member to receive the pay, 
allowances, special or incentive pays, and other monetary benefits of the higher 
pay grade, in accordance with his cumulative years of service for pay purposes, 
or as otherwise specified in section IV, 2. 

2. Proficiency Rating Method.—The payment of an amount of pay to an el 
listed member designated as possessing special proficiency in a military skill 
in addition to any pay, allowances, special or incentive pays or other monetary 
benefits to which he is otherwise entitled under reference (a), not to exceed the 
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maximum applicable rate prescribed in the following table for the proficiency 
rating to which he is assigned : 


a 

statutory 

Proficiency rating: monthly rate 
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3. Military Skill—aA grouping of closely related duties and responsibilities re- 
quiring essentially the same kind of aptitudes, training, and experience, as iden- 
tified in enlisted classification manuals of each Service. Refers to “military 
occupational specialty” in Army and Marine Corps, “airman specialty” in Air 
Force, and “rate” and “rating” in Navy. 

4, Critical Military Skill——A military skill which requires relatively long and 
complex training and in which, in the absence of special incentives, the supply of 
qualfied personnel has been or is anticipated to be inadequate to meet Service 
requirements. The following are among the factors pertinent to identification 
of critical skills: (1) length of specialized training in schools or in units; (2) 
special technical or leadership aptitudes required for qualification in skill; (3) 
first-term reenlistment rates, as compared to rates in other skills and to re- 
quired or “optimum” rates; (4) actual or anticipated manning levels in the 
skill in relation to authorized strengths, after allowance for such special factors 
as temporary distribution problems or changes in occupational classifications. 

5. Continuous Active Service.—Active Federal service in any of the Services, 
exclusive of active duty for training purposes, without a break in service of 
more than 90 days. 

IV. POLICIES 


1. General.—The objective of this directive is to provide a special incentive for 
retention in service of trained enlisted personnel in occupations of critical im- 
portance to the Services and of personnel who have demonstrated outstanding 
effectiveness in any assigned skill, irrespective of criticality. Proficiency pay is 
not intended to act as a substitute for the normal incentive to seek promotion, 
but provides recognition for those who have displayed special proficiency in the 
skill and grade in which they are serving. 

2. Choice of Proficiency Pay Method.—The proficiency rating method is con- 
sidered more suitable for the Department of Defense as a whole. Accordingly, 
the proficiency pay programs of each military department will be prepared on 
that basis, except that the Secretary of a military department may elect the pro- 
ficiency pay grade method for a particular Service under his jurisdiction if 
special needs and circumstances justify it and the Secretary of Defense so 
approves. 

If the proficiency pay grade method is elected and approved, enlisted members 
in military pay grades E-8 and E-9 may be paid proficiency pay under the pro- 
ficiency rating method. An enlisted member who has less than 8 or 10 years, as 
the case may be, of cumulative years’ enlisted service for basic pay purposes 
and who is advanced under the proficiency pay grade method to pay grade E-8 
or E-9, respectively, is entitled to the minimum amount of basic pay, allowances, 
special or incentive pays, or other monetary benefits, prescribed for that pay grade 
until such time as his cumulative years of service for pay purposes entitle him 
to a higher rate of such pays. 

3. Number and Amount of Proficiency Payments—The maximum number of 
persons authorized to receive proficiency pay, including multiple ratings or pay 
grade advancements in each Service, and the amount of proficiency pay for each 
proficiency rating, up to the maxima specified in reference (a), shall be estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Defense. 

4. Allocation of Proficiency Pay.—Proficiency pay shall be allocated primarily 
to critical military skills. Allocations to persons who have shown outstanding 
effectiveness in assigned specialties not found to be “critical” under paragraph 
III.4 of this directive, are also authorized, but shall be subject to separate ceilings 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. Identification of critical military skills 
and allocations of proficiency pay by pay grade and occupation, under these pol- 
icies, shall be the responsibility of the military departments, subject to review 
by the Secretary of Defense to insure reasonable uniformity in treatment of 
Similar occupational areas (consistent with recognized differences in job struc- 
ture and in personnel problems among the Services) and to insure the most 
provident use of this incentive. 
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5. Eligibility for Proficiency Pay.—To be eligible for proficiency pay, an enlisted 
member : 

(a) Must be on active duty (other than active duty for training as a 
reserve) and entitled to basic pay under the Act; 

(b) except as provided in section 6(d), must be designated by the mili- 
tary department concerned as being fully qualified in a critical military 
skill, in the grade and skill level in which serving, or as having shown 
outstanding effectiveness in any military skill to which assigned ; 

(c) must be either (1) serving in pay grade E-4 or higher, or (2) sery- 
ing in pay grade E-3 (having completed at least 24 months of continuous 
active service) ; 

(d@) must have a minimum of six months’ continuous active service imme 
diately before the award of proficiency pay ; 

(e) must, in the case of an additional proficiency pay award (e.g., P-2) 
have served a minimum of six months in his existing proficiency rating 
(e.g., P-1) or pay grade under the prior award of proficiency pay; and 

(f) must meet such other conditions of eligibility as the Secretary of the 
military department concerned may prescribe. 

6. Maintenance and Termination of Proficiency Pay.— 

(a) Proficiency pay must be directly associated with a demonstrated level of 
proficiency in the specialty in which effected. Its continuance is contingent 
upon. the maintenance of that proficiency, as determined by periodic checks. 

(b) Proficiency pay will be terminated if it is determined that a member has 
failed to maintain the degree of proficiency required for a proficiency pay award. 

(c) Termination of proficiency pay for failure to maintain the desired level 
of proficiency will be effected by procedures similar to those used to grant 
proficiency pay. 

(ad) If a member receiving proficiency pay is reclassified to a different mili- 
tary skill, his proficiency pay will be terminated unless: (1) the reclassification 
is a promotion under paragraph f; or (2) he is immediately designated as eligi- 
ble for such pay in that skill. He may be so designated under clause (2) while 
he is attending a course of instruction in the new skill, if that skill is a critical 
military skill and the reclassification is in the interest of the service concerned. 

(e) Members receiving proficiency pay shall be utilized in the skill on which 
proficiency pay is based. When any member receiving proficiency pay is as 
signed or detailed to any duty not requiring the skill on which the proficiency 
pay is based, such pay will be terminated at the time of that assignment or 
detail. This provision is not applicable to additional duty assignments not 
materially interfering with performance of his principal duties, to temporary 
or specal duty not exceeding 90 days or to temporary duty while attending 
courses of instruction, while in patient or “pipeline” status, or while on 
authorized leave. 

(f) A member receiving proficiency pay who is promoted in military grade 
may retain his proficiency pay status until there has been an opportunity to 
evaluate him in relation to other personnel in his new military grade and skill 
level, in accordance with regulations of the Secretary concerned. Such evalu 
ation shall be made within a period of 12 months or less following the date 
of his promotion. 

7. Retired Personnel—No proficiency payments will be made to retired men- 
bers except when they are on extended active duty. Such members are eligible 
for proficiency payments while serving on extended active duty in accordance 
with this directive. 

Vv. COSTS 


Costs of proficiency payments will be included in the budgets for military 
personnel appropriations, 
VI. RESPONSIBILITY 


1. The Secretary of each military department is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the proficiency pay program for the Services under his jurisdiction. 

2, The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and Reserve) 
is responsible for: 

(a) Recommending to the Secretary of Defense more specific policies to be 
included in annual program guidance on proficiency pay to the military depart- 
ments, including numerical limitations, amounts to be paid per proficiency rating, 
policies on occupational allocation, and such other policies as may be required 
to assure a consistent and equitable application of this incentive among the four 
Services. 
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(b) Prescribing the form and content of the program material to be submitted 
by the military departments. 

(c) Reviewing annual proficiency pay programs of the military departments 
prior to implementation, and recommending approval or modification of these 
programs to the Secretary of Defense. , 

(d) Evaluating and monitoring the proficiency pay program of the military 
departments to insure the most provident use of this incentive. 


VII. RECORDS AND REPORTS 


1. Members receiving proficiency payments under this directive will be identi- 
fied in appropriate personnel and pay records, both by pay grade and by number 
of proficiency increments received. 

2. Reports to be required under the proficiency pay program will be specified 
in a separate Department of Defense Instruction. Each military department 
shall, however, modify pertinent machine accounting record cards and electronic 
tapes, which currently provide for an identification of enlisted pay grade, to 
permit separate tabulations of members in proficiency pay status. 


VIII, REGULATIONS 


Regulations of the military departments implementing this directive shall be 
submitted to the Secretary of Defense for review and approval prior to issuance. 
Six copies of such regulations will be submitted to the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) within thirty days after the effec- 


tive date of this directive. 
: IX. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective immediately. 
DoNnALD A. QUARLES, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


ENTITLEMENTS TO PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Forp. Did I read here someplace in either General Maddux’s 
or General Nazzaro’s statement that there are 25 different supple- 
mentary pay measures for officers and military personnel and airmen ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; you did. 

Mr. Forp. I know in the justifications there is a long list on two 
separate pages of the different kinds of supplemental pay for officers 
and enlisted men. I would like you to list those in the record for both 
officers and enlisted men, show when the basic legislation was enacted 
into law, and the amount that has been approved in each budget un- 
der those acts since they were enacted. Do you see what I mean? 

General FrrepMan. Going back how far, Mr. Ford ¢ 

(Off the record.) 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY PAy MEASURES 





There are currently 25 different entitlements for pay and allowances for 
Air Force military personnel on active duty as follows: 


Elements of pay and allowances 
A. Man-year items: 
1. Basic pay. 
2. Quarters allowance. 
3. Subsistence allowance. 
4. Social security (employer's contribution). 
5. Incentive pay, flying, crew. 
6. Incentive pay, flying, noncrew. 
7. Station allowance, overseas. 
8. Incentive pay, other hazardous duties. 
9. Personal allowance, general officers. 
10. Special pay, medics, officers only. 
11. Special pay, foreign duty. 
12. Proficiency pay. 
13. Clothing, basic maintenance allowance, airmen only. 
14. Clothing, standard maintenance allowance, airmen only. 
15. Clothing, supplemental allowance, airmen only. 
16. Standard civilian clothing maintenance allowance, airmen only. 
B. Gain items: 
1. Initial uniform allowance. 
2. Initial allowance, civilian clothing, airmen only. 
3. Reenlistment bonus, airmen only. 
C. Loss items: 
1. Mustering out pay. 
Lump sum accrued leave pay. 
Commuted rations, accrued leave. 
Severance pay. 
Missing persons pay. 
Lump sum settlement, Air Force Reserve officers. 
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Most of these entitlements have been authorized by public laws for military 
personnel of all the services for many years. Those supplementary entitlements 
referred to which are authorized by fairly recent statutes are as follows: 

Social security, employer’s contribution, Public Law 881, 84th Congress 
(August 1, 1956) as amended by Public Law 85-840 (August 28, 1958). 

Special pay, medics, Public Law 351, 81st Congress (October 12, 1949) as 
amended by Public Law 497, 84th Congress (April 30, 1956). 

Proficiency pay, airmen, Public Law 85-422 (May 20, 1958). 

Reenlistment bonus, Public Law 351, 81st Congress (October 12, 1949) as 
amended by Public Law 20, 84th Congress (March 31, 1955). 

Mustering out pay, Public Law 550, 82d Congress (July 16, 1952). 

Funds required for these recent entitlements in the Air Force military 
personnel appropriations are as follows: 


[In thousands of dollars] 


ED 








| Fiscal year— 


Entitlement 























| 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 

Social security (employer’s contribution) --.--..---.-|----------| $23,886 | $44,805 $50, 083 $58, 527 
TRIN eos ne rccncnetnnecnvicnemnncn | $7,484 | 8, 595 8, 817 9, 007 9,014 
Proficiency pay, airmen. ...-..--------------.------- ate Be oe Se eee ous 4,013 14, 564 
DEE EEL ER RE | 88,472) 65,446 62, 768 62, 710 69, 131 
Mustering out pay ____------ | 61,610 | 38,623 | 37,555 | 17, 442 | 3, 822 
Lump sum settlement Air Force Reserve officers | 
» (Public Law 691, 74th Cong.) -- Sasi 42 362 75 | 150 150 
Lump sum accrued leave and commuted rations 

(Public Law 704, 79th Cong. as amended by 350, | 

80th Cong.) -- -| 57, 792 45, 608 52, 373 40, 234 44, 532 
Severance pay (Public Law 381 and Public Law 810, | 

80th Cong. and Public Law 351, 8lst Cong.) ------- |} 2,421 2, 403 2, 948 3, 103 2, 961 
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Estimate requirements for the above items plus those in the original listing 
have not been developed for years beyond fiscal year 1960. However, the fol- 
lowing information is furnished with respect to cost beyond fiscal year 1960 for 
each item listed above. 

Social security : Will increase due to a higher tax rate and increased longevity 
in basic pay rates. 

Special pay, Medics: Will remain fairly constant. 

Proficiency pay, Airmen: Will increase until full implementation has taken 

lace. 

. Reenlistment bonus: Will vary according to the number reenlisting in a par- 
ticular fiscal year. 

Mustering-out pay: Will phase out completely in the next few years. 

Lump-sum settlement, Reserve officers : Will increase as the remaining eligibles 
near retirement age and separate. 

Lump-sum accrued leave and commuted rations: Will vary in proportion to 
the number of losses in a particular fiscal year. 

Severance pay: Will remain fairly constant. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PERSONNEL FORCE 


Mr. Fioop. I do not want to get the impression that you are improv- 
ing this thing out of existence. You do have casualties. People get 
hurt in this business you are in. Do I understand that these TO’s fig- 
ure in casualties? If you have trouble, you cannot get replacements of 
this type and quality by calling up some school. You know about the 
circus clown. It used to cost a lot of money to feed the horse. He 
had trained the horse to do everything, so he figured he would train it 
not to eat, and he did, but it died. That was the end of the act. 

General Nazzaro. That is why I answered Mr. Ford only in rela- 
tive terms. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not getting so good that you do not need troops. 
Go ahead. 

General Nazzaro. General Maddux brought up the fact that we have 
increased the crew ratio in SAC. We also increased the crew ratio 
in Air Defense Command. It would not surprise me, if ever SAC 
goes to airborne alert, but that there may be a requirement to increase 
the crew ratio some more. That is why I said “relatively.” If the 
weapon systems stayed the same and our modes of operation remained 
the same, eventually we should realize some savings By virtue of better 
reenlistments, better retainment, and better stability. But so long 
as things change, we have to compensate for the change to try to get 
the maximum combat effectiveness we can. 

Mr. Osrertrac. General, do you mean when a weapon system re- 
mains the same, it is the same type of bomber, or would that include 
any kind of bomber? For example, you are going from B-47 to 
B-52. Is that the same weapon or not? 

General Nazzaro. It is the same general area. I consider it a dif- 
ferent system. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not consider that I have had an answer to my 
question. If you want to give one later on, go ahead and give it, but 
as far as I am concerned, this is no numbers game during time of 
peace for you to show the Appropriations Subcommittee you are get- 
ting so clever that you can do this with mirrors. I am not interested 
only in saving the penny down in the dollar. I am interested in some- 
thing just as important as that. 

General Nazzaro. I would like to point out that in my statement 
I believe I called your attention to the fact that we are still having 
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retention problems for people in critical skills. I pointed to the elec- 
tronics group. They are the group that next year probably will be 
the primary benefactors from the second step implementation of pro- 
ficiency pay. The pay bill authorized a maximum of $50 grade steps, 
At the moment they are getting $30. We also have in mind if ever 
competition gets so keen with outside industries, it is not beyond 
imagination that there may be a time when the proficiency pay incre- 
ment would exceed $30. 

Mr. Forp. Of course, I do not approach the so-called numbers game 
from the same point of view that Mr. Flood does. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Forp. Some people think there is some magic or something 
sacrosanct about 200,000 in the Marine Corps or 900,000 in the Army, 
I do not think that is necessarily true. I want to know what they 
can do their job with, with the best expenditure of money. I want 
to know the same about the Air Force. I want to see you justify it 
on the record, and I want to see them justify it on the record in real 
strength, not just bodies with uniforms on. Real strength is the only 
criterion. 

Mr. Froop. If you will permit me an observation, the gentleman 
from Michigan and I are seldom apart on these problems, and that 
has been true for years. The thing that upset me was that one of 
the generals said we used to have 15 men on an aircraft and now we 
need only 6. The thing that worries me right away, consistent with 
Mr. Ford’s statement, are you sure you don’t need 10 instead of 15! 
I am worried about 6. Surely not 15, but what is magical about 6! 
Maybe it is 10. 

(Off the record.) 

REENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. May we turn to chart No. 2, General Nazzaro. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Have you changed the criteria for your reenlistment rate! 
Have you revised the standards at all in the last 3 years? 

General Nazzaro. Would you mind elaborating, sir ? 

Mr. Forp. In other words, when you quote me a reenlistment rate 
for 1956, one for 1958, and one for 1960, are we using the same stand- 
ards in each and every case ? 


General Nazzaro. In terms of definition of reenlistment rates, yes, | 
sir;itisthesame. That is by directive of the Department of Defense. | 


We use the same terms as the Army and the Navy. 
Mr. Forp. Have you modified the eligibility for a person to re 
enlist ? 


General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. We have raised the criteria or the | 


standards they must meet to reenlist. 

Mr. Forp. Then your reenlistment rate improvement here is even 
better than it was in 1956. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Forv. You are making your forecast for 1960 on the basis of | 


the now existing standards ? 
General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Forp. What did you base your 1959 budget on? What was the 


reenlistment rate you forecast for fiscal 1959 ? 
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General Nazzaro. When we were here last year we forecast 41.3 


percent. 


Mr. Forp. What is it at the present time ? 

General Nazzaro. About 60 percent, sir. 

General Merrett. We expect to average out the year around 58, 
sir. 
Mr. Forp. That is quite a substantial increase over what you fore- 
cast. How is that reflected in your program and in your budget for 
1959? Does it have any saeseent 


IMPACT OF IMPROVED REENLISTMENT RATE 


General Nazzaro. It has an impact in this respect: Many of these 
career airmen who are reenlisting who are not in the skill areas we 
want them in we are sending to school. That affects our training 
rates. It affects our PCS movements. It affects our reenlistment 
bonus costs. 

Mr. Forp. Tell me some of the good things about it as a result 
of the improvement. 

General Nazzaro. The good things are that we have people who 
have been with us whom we know are going to make it a career, 
so we do not have to train them today and possibly lose them tomorrow 
and get a new one to start the cycle all over again. 

Mr. Forp. Under the example you gave me, you are having to 
retrain them for some other skill. So you are retraining an old 
hand instead of training in the first instance a new one. 

General Nazzaro. We are training a man we know is staying with 
us, and we are training into a skill area which is a lot more critical 
than the one he is in today. I would like to give you an example, if 
I may, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 

General Nazzaro. We have on board today 15,000 surplus NCO’s; 
8,400 are aircraft maintenance personnel for propeller-driven aircraft. 
They are career people. We have slightly over 2,500 food-service 
people to whom we have given aptitude tests who have the basic apti- 
tude to be cross trained into a more critical skill. We have 1,700 
NCO’s in supply areas. We are going to cross train them into a more 
critical skill. 

_ Mr. Osrerrac. In other words, these NCO’s are surplus in the serv- 
ice area in which they were previously trained. 

_ General Nazzaro. Exactly, sir; because our force structure is chang- 
ing. We have been going from prop to jet. The support areas are 
going down. We are taking the excesses out of support areas and 
putting them into the critical areas where we are short. 

Mr. FLoop. At what point do you get an old man’s Air Force? 

General Nazzaro. We are running very elaborate studies on that 
to make sure that we have the outflow not bunch up on us so we lose 
so much of our talent at one time and have to take in such a huge mob 
of inexperienced people. 

A Are your current rates of outgo and input OK in that 
regard ? 

General Nazzaro. I cannot answer that at the moment, Mr, Ford. 

can get you an answer for the record on it. We would like to have 
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the ideal situation where we control reenlistment rates in specific skill 
areas so we have a balance between what we call our career men and 
our first termers. 

Mr. Forp. Can you not do that now ? 

General Nazzaro. I frankly do not think we can control it that well 
now because we are changing too fast. 


REENLISTMENT CONTROLS 


Mr. Forp. Can you control the reenlistment rate ? 

General Nazzaro. We can control the reenlistment rate to a general 
extent and we are doing it. We are denying reenlistment to people 
who came in the Air Force when they did not have any skill quali- 
fications. 

Mr. Forp. You do not have in your reenlistment rate a factor for 
extensions of reenlistment; do you ? 

General Nazzaro. May I state that, generally speaking, there are 
very few extensions of reenlistment. I pointed out in my statement 
in the case of the NCO’s when they go overseas, one way we are try- 
ing to save PCS funds, if a man is a career man and is selected to go 
overseas and does not have the time left to complete a tour there, we 
are asking him to extend his enlistment to cover that time he will serve 
overseas. If he does not do that, we are denying him reenlistment 
for 90 days. There are other extensions permitted for the convenience 
of the Government. 

Mr. Forp. What do you do after 90 days? 

General Nazzaro. Then he can enlist, but he does not get the choice 
he wanted, and unless he is a very critical man we cross train him or 
send him to an area where we have a lesser need for him. 


PROFICIENCY PAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. I noticed on page 6 of your prepared statement that by 
the end of fiscal 1959, 25,000 airmen in 60 critical skills will have 
received initial proficiency advancements. What do you mean by 
advancements ? 

General Nazzaro. Under the law, I believe ratings of P-1, P-2, and 
P-3 are authorized. P-1 is the first advancement for which, under 
today’s application of this law, we give $30 per month; P-2 would 
be the second advancement, where he is authorized a maximum of $100 
a month; and P-3 would be the third advancement, where he is 
authorized a maximum of $150. So the first advancement in effect 
means a $30 increase in pay per month. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Air Force going to give that to the individual or 
is it being given to a man who happens to have a special job or critical 
skill that is needed ? 

General Nazzaro. I believe I covered it. We applied criteria to 
decide which skill areas the men must serve in to be eligible for pro- 
ficiency pay. Some of the criteria we used included considerations of 
the training investment, considerations of retention experience—in 
other words, if we are not retaining many people in a particular area, 
in which we are having difficulty, we consider that a critical area and 
are applying a proficiency pay inducement. 
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Mr. Forpv. Take the example given to this committee the other day 
by one of the witnesses. They gave the example of a person who was 
an electronics expert. While serving in that capacity that individual 
got his first $30 advancement in pay. Subsequently a change of duty 
transferred that individual to recruiting duty. 

The argument was given there that that individual still should get 
that advancement in pay while serving on recruiting duty. Is that the 
Air Force policy, too? 

General Nazzaro. Mr. Ford, we not only do not permit him to get 
proficiency pay if he leaves any of the critical areas; if he does not 
reenlist within 24 hours, he loses it. 

Mr, Forp. I think you are right and I think the other service is 
wrong. ‘This is clear-cut as far as the Air Force is concerned ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. Iam going on memory now. We have 
a 2-month latitude period of transition where a man can go from 
one critical skill to receive cross-training for another one during 
which time he does not lose the proficiency pay, but he is going from 
one skill area to another, both of which warrant proficiency pay. 

Mr. Forp. If he does not qualify in the second, he loses the first ? 

General Nazzaro. He loses unless we send him back to the first. 

Mr. Forp. This potential loss of proficiency pay is clearly under- 
stood by everybody who gets it at the time they receive it? 

General Nazzarro. They know that if the skill area they are engaged 
in, if ever the Air Force Headquarters decides it is not a critical skill 
any more and removes it from the list of those who will receive pro- 
ficiency pay, that they lose it. 

Mr. Forp. Or if they are transferred to some job where their criti- 
cal skill is not essential, they lose it ? 

General Nazzaro. If they are transferred to a job not within the 
list of those that are qualified for proficiency pay, they lose it. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of the Air Force in fiscal 1959 would 
be receiving this proficiency pay ? 

General Nazzaro. Mr. Ford, our program calls for, I believe, 15 
percent to be implemented, a total of 15 percent, to be implemented 
over a 4-year period.. We have roughly one-fourth of 15 percent or 
about 4 percent. 

Mr. Forp. The first increment is $30 ? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The second increment is an additional $30? 

General Nazzaro. If the pay increment remains the same, it will be 
an additional $30, 

Mr. Forp. Are there other increments over and above $30 and $30? 

General Nazzaro. $30 more, three steps P-1, P-2, P-3. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any requirement in the basic law which says you 
can give only a certain number the full three increments, a certain 
Pr rerry only two increments, and a certain number only one incre- 
ment ¢ 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. To my knowledge, no limitation is 
established by law. The 15 percent limit we are currently operating 
under was established by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Froop. You have arbitrarily set up your own classification ? 

General Nazzaro. Within the authorization we have. We have 
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decided ourselves and had it approved by the Secretary of Defense 
as to which skills should receive proficiency pay. 


NEW AIRMEN GRADES OF E-8 AND E-9 


Mr. Forp. I notice you have given some very fine appearing and 
sounding titles to your E-9 and E-8 categories. 

Mr. Fioop. There will be many an argument in many a hangout 
over that. 

Mr. Forp. What is E-9? 

General Nazzaro. Chief master sergeant; E-8 is senior master 
sergeant. 

Mr. Forp. What is E-7? 

General Nazzaro. E-7 is master sergeant. 

Mr. Forp. Are E-9 and E-8 people eligible for proficiency pay! 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. To go from E-7 to E-8 how much increase in pay is 
there ? 

General Frrepman. About $350, I believe, and then about $700 to 
go from E-8 to E-9, on an annual basis. 

Mr. Forp. Put that in the record. 

General Frrmepman. I think that is approximately correct. 

General Merreiu. It depends on what longevity bracket they are 
in, sir. Say, an E-7 with over 14 years’ service gets $310 a month 
base pay; an E-8 with the same number of years’ service gets $340, 
That is $30 increase. An E-9 with the same number of years’ service 
goes up to $400, or $60 increase or $90 from E-7. 

Mr. Forp. If they are qualified for proficiency pay, the first incre- 
ment would add another $30, the second increment another $30 a 
month, and the third another $30 ? 

General Mrerrety. Yes, sir. 


REENLISTMENT FOR OVERSEAS TOURS OF DUTY 


Mr. Forp. What has been your experience with this requirement 
that an airman reenlist for a certain length of time before he can go 
on an overseas assignment? Have you had good, bad, or indifferent 
results from that ? 

General Nazzaro. I personally know of no case where, unless it 
were a hardship or some such thing, where they turned him down, 
but I would rather check on that. 

Mr. Forp. Will you put something in the record on it, please? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. I may not have anything specific. 
This is a relatively new practice we’ve implemented. 

(The information requested follows :) 


REENLISTMENT PRIOR TO OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENT 


To date, the reaction to this policy has been favorable. Although not conclu- 
sive because of the relatively short period of time that the policy has been in 
effect (September 1958) we have received no adverse reports from the field and 
despite the policy, our reenlistment rates for career airmen continued to rise. A 
favorable side effect of this policy is one of morale among all career airmen. 
This policy precludes early return of an airman to an overseas assignment 
merely because of sufficient time remaining in his current enlistment while his 
colleague who may have been back much longer is not selected due to coincidental 
lack of retainability. 
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MORTGAGE INSURANCE 


Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record more information about your 
mortgage insurance program? As I recall, from the justifications 
you indicate there are about 10,300 that are apparently participating 
inthe program. Could you break it down on an annual basis, showin 
how many qualified the first year, how many qualified the second, ant 
so forth ¢ 

As I recall a chart put in by either the Army or the Navy, it set 
forth the number that applied, the number that were eligible, and the 
annual payment. I think we ought to have something in the record 
inthat regard. 

General FrrepMan. Very well, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Section 124, Public Law 560, 838d Congress (Housing Act of 1954), provides 
mortgage insurance for service members. The act aids in providing homes for 
members of the Armed Forces of the United States and their families through a 
system of FHA mortgage insurance especially designed to assist such members 
in financing the construction or purchase of homes. The principal advantages 
which accrue to a service member are as follows: (@) Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner, FHA, mortgages may be insured by FHA when the 
maximum ratio of loan to value does not exceed 95 percent of the FHA- 
appraised value of the property, and in no case to exceed $17,100; and (6) 
mortgage insurance premiums on loans insured by FHA will be paid by the com- 
mander, Air Force Accounting and Finance Center, during the period of owner- 
ship by the service member out of appropriations available for pay and allow- 
ances. 

DOD Directive 1338.6, dated October 15, 1954; and AFR 34-65, dated Novem- 
ber 15, 1954, implement Public Law 560. 

Factors used in the computation were based on the experience reported by the 
Air Force Accounting and Finance Center. Projections were made for fiscal year 
1959 and fiscal year 1960 in the budget estimates. 

The premium rate is one-half percent of the unpaid balance of a loan, payable 
annually. 

Members of the Air Force may be issued certificates of eligibility for mortgage 
insurance if they meet the following requirements: 

(a) Are currently serving on active duty. 

(b) Have served on active duty in any of the Armed Forces more than 2 
years, not necessarily continuously. 

(c) Who certify they require housing. 

A certificate of eligibility will not be issued to an individual called to active 
duty for training purposes only. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM FOR AIR FORCE MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Data is provided in two sections, number of accounts and number of payments, 
according to the Air Force method of maintaining records. 





Accounts 
Applica- Dis- New Terminated} Reinstated Active 
tions approvals | eligibles cases cases cases ! 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
a I 9 =e 7, 207 
a. 31,1967 to June 90, 1067. .}............)o coed. c--5e 1, 484 4384 67 8, 274 
Fiscal year 1958.._....--.----- 6, 331 110 6, 221 2, 052 77 12, 520 
Fiscal year 1959 (July 1, 1958 

to Jan. 31, 1959)........-..-- 6, 153 56 6, 097 1, 504 ll 17, 124 





! Total of current year cols. 3 and 5 and previous year col. 6 minus current year col. 4. 
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Payments 





Officers Airmen Total 


| Number | Amount | Number 








Amount | Number | Amount 
| 


$1, 311 186 $12, 101 


Fisca) year 1055..............- euiieaiie = aac | 159 $10, 790 | 27 
48, O81 4, 398 283, 398 


Fiscal year 1956___- saaphonb sata wen 3, 428 235, 317 | 970 


| 
Fiscal year 1958 fo a eg a. ee ee 4 112, 998 9,739 | 624, 559 











Fiscal year 1957___- | 7,141 | 487,779 2,099 | 107, 652 9,240 | 595, 431 
Fiscal year 1959 (Jnly 1, 1958 to Jan. 31, | 

RE reer ree Lo | 6,673 | 460, 834 2,074 | 108, 209 8,747 | 569, 043 

|---| ——- -__— — — —~— ake 

ON hes a cal etteen nce | 24,988 |1, 706, 274 372 | 378,251 | 32,310 | 2,084, 6% 





SETTLEMENT OF LOSS IN PAY 


Mr. Forp. In one of the charts you mentioned section 633 of some 
publiclaw. What is that? 

Colonel Smiru. Section 633 of Public Law 85-724, the appropria- 
tion act for fiscal year 1959, provided that for officers who had been 
promoted in the early thirties without an increase in pay, those officers 
could submit a claim and be repaid from fiscal year 1959 funds. 

Mr. Forp. I had a suspicion that was what it was. Did they take 
all of that out of the Air Force personnel budget ? 

Colonel Smiru. No, sir; just the Air Force portion, for the Air 
Forces oflicers. I think the same thing applies to Army and Navy, 

Mr. Forp. How much did it involve in the Air Force budget for 
fiscal 1959? 

Colonel Smiru. We had $100,000 estimated for that requirement. 

Mr. Foro. As I recall, the total expected claims on that was about 
$2 million. I can understand why there would be a smaller impact 
on the Air Force budget because of the fact that the Air Force was not 
in existence at that time. Will you provide a statement for the record 
on that ? 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS TO OFFICERS WHO WERE ADVANCED IN RANK But Dip Nor 
RECEIVE AN INCREASE IN THE RATES OF PAY OR ALLOWANCES AS AUTHORIZED BY 
Pusiic Law 85-255, 85rH CONGRESS, AND SECTION 633'0F DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE APPROPRIATION Act oF 1959 


Public Law 85-255, 85th Congress, approved September 2, 1957, authorized 
payments to officers or former officers (including the widows and legal repre- 
sentatives of such officers who are deceased) who received an advancement in 
rank but, because of the Economy Act, as interpreted by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, did not receive an increase in the rates of pay or allowances for any part 
of the period beginning July 1, 1932, and ending June 30, 1934. Under the law 
the Comptroller General was to determine the amount due in each case. All 
claims must be filed with that Office prior to September 2, 1959. 

Section 633 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 1959, provides 
that “hereafter any appropriation available to the agencies concerned for the 
pay and allowances of members of the uniformed services may be utilized for 
the payment of claims as authorized by Public Law 85-255, approved September 
2, 1957.” 

Pursuant to the above authority claims were filed with the General Account- 
ing Office and settlements issued by that Office. These settlements were held by 
that Office until August 22, 1958, when funds were made available by section 
633. The settlements were then released to the military departments, who 
actually issued the checks. 
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To date, on the basis of information received from the services, $1,043,000 
has been paid. Payments are current with settlements received from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. That Office advises they have less than 20 claims now 
pending. Claims are now coming in at the rate of approximately five a month 
and the General Accounting Office believes that the majority of claims have 
been received. Future claims will be limited primarily to widows and estates 
of deceased officers who qualify under the provisions of Public Law 85-255. 


MATS PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Chairman, may I have two questions answered for 
the record at that part of the record finishing my direct questions? 

Give me an annual breakdown on MATS personnel TO, separating 
the “good guys” from the “bad guys,” as I use the phrases, by services, 
and a TO for each bureau or section. 

(The statement follows :) 


MATS manpower by activity 


Programed June 30, 1959 | Programmed June 30, 1960 


































Military | Civilian Military | Civilian 
Pe cnickbututinccpcnsrtiincogiencstdbearnhiages 96, 703 20, 128 94, 517 19, 920 
I gc oki i i Ba 735 454 852 494 
PPINIT <6} nn ghibmititn dns teccoguipaatwnaludiue tnx suse 28, 327 5, 962 27, 613 6, 215 
IC In coc itiea Seal stn ute in ine endbieelinibies win oak odie Acasa 18, 661 3, 909 | 16, 656 3, 599 
PEE ta crscnbintc tid oteiaelekivan cde niwniende na tuaubaaaa eae 25, 882 1, 967 | 26, 061 1, 958 
ER let ec akti ad eadaha nuibiiddlniamabbecanes | 10, 972 | 650 11,312 647 
SE nati. Ob nb chic madsen siadnatbiieina madi waded maimieaia | 2, 545 | 28 2, 545 28 
BP cas, ndindincenshichictemanaekeebanwe 3, 503 4, 378 3, 553 4, 356 
a a aa a 2, 438 740 2, 481 740 
1405th AB Wing. 1, 410 | 1, 543 1, 461 1, 543 
1707th AT Wing-. 1, 163 342 916 185 
1254th AT Gp...-.- 7 1, 042 110 1,042 110 
2100th Field Printing Plant 25 45 25 45 
Total industrial fund (included above)_..........--..-- 26, 981 3, 314 24, 828 2, 907 
NI I a a Enis on ie weaiitlnn ais ennsiidal 22, 266 3, 079 | 20, 302 2, 659 
BY EP 2s sat oe ade nae ntatinaea wananiteeenc diene 984 148 988 148 
Aime tes ek eee sie oe oe 650 2 650 2 
Re EE eae 3, 081 85 2, 888 98 








JAPANESE AIR SELF-DEFENSE FORCE 


Mr. Froop. Also give me some kind of comment upon the responsibili- 
ties of the Japanese air self-defense setup. 

General FrrepMan. We will supply that, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


JAPAN AIR SELF-DEFENSE FORCE 


The 5th Air Force (USAF) is charged by U.S. higher authority with conducting 
the air defense of Japan. The Japan Air Self-Defense Force is assigned respon- 
sibility for aid defense by Self-Defense Force Law 165, dated June 9, 1954. There 
ig an established air defense system in Japan which is operated and supported by 
the Sth Air Force. Japan Air Self-Defense Force personnel and units are being 
trained by the 5th Air Force and gradually being integrated into the air defense 
system. By agreement between the 5th Air Force and Japan Air Self-Defense 
Force the air defense system will be an integrated system until the Japanese 
demonstrate a capability to operate the system on their own. So long as the 
United States provides the majority of the air defense forces, operational control 
Will be vested in a U.S. command (5th AF). Ultimately, the Japan Air Self- 
Defense Force will take over complete responsibility and control of the air defense 
system. Japan Air Self-Defense Force personnel are now manning and operating 


4number of radar sites in Japan. 
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PERSONNEL REDUCTION IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. Osrertac. General Nazzaro, in your presentation the Air Force 
military personnel calls for a reduction of 5,000 at the end of fiscal 
1960; is that correct ? 

General Nazzaro. A reduction during fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Ostertac. I note that the reduction in comparing the figures 
for the previous fiscal year means a total of 2,470 officers and 2,530 
airmen. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. In other words, the reduction in the number of officers 
is almost the same as the number of airmen. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. Yet the ratio of airmen to officers is about 5.5 to 1. 
Is there any special reason why proportionately the officer reduction 
is greater than airmen ? 

General Nazzaro. The officer reduction will result in an officer-ratio 
change from 15.6 to 15.4. 

Mr. Ostertac. What do you mean by that? 

General Nazzaro. A ratio of 15.6 officers out of every 100 military 
will reduce to 15.4 out of every 100 military. 

Mr. Ostertac. That is what this would bring about? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 


TRAINING PERIOD OF AIRMEN 


Mr. Osrerrac. General, what is the average training peried for an 
airman ? 

Colonel Mayo. 35 percent of our airmen take 4 weeks of basic train- 
ing. The remainder, about 65 percent, go on and have a total of— 
they go from the 4-week course on into technical training. It would 
be difficult to strike an average on that technical training offhand but 
it would be approximately 3 months. 

Mr. Ostertac. It runs into periods of months; does it not? 

Colonel Mayo. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. In Mr. Ford’s interrogation you were discussing 
reenlistments and surpluses in categories of training and capabilities. 
I am a bit confused over the practicability of retraining in a new field 
as compared with basic training or original training of an airman. 
Of course, if a man is in the service and desires to stay in the service, 
I suppose even if he must be retrained in another field other than that 
in which you have a surplus, there is probably some value and some 
sense in giving him that opportunity by virtue of being a career man. 

However, it does seem to me that this practice is a rather complex 
development involving trained personnel in which you find yourselves 
with surpluses on the one hand and shortages on the other, all of 
which has to be dovetailed and integrated with the program of re- 
enlistments and enlistments. 

Do I state the situation clearly and is that the way it seems to be! 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; it is not a very easy thing todo. As the 
requirements change in the Air Force, as weapon systems are intro- 
duced, as units are inactivated, those airmen who stay with us we 
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want to utilize in the areas where we can get the most out of them. 
If they are surplus to our needs, there is no sense keeping them in the 
surplus area. If they have the aptitude, we want to train them for 
an area where we are short. 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Osrertac. Supplementing your overall military manpower or 
military strength, I note that for fiscal 1960 you anticipate employment 
of direct hire of civilian personnel of 313,471 as compared with ap- 
proximately the same number for fiscal 1959; is that correct ? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Osrertrag. And that there will be some 52,200 indirect-hire 
civilians. 

General Frrepman. That is correct. 

Mr. OstertaG. What does that mean ? 

General Mappux. The indirect-hire civilian is a civilian whom we 
employ in overseas areas, but the arrangements by which we get them 
are that they are employed for us by the foreign country concerned. 
So they are indirect-hire people, as we call them; O-7’s as the technical 
category. 

Mr. Osterrac. Who hires them for you; the host country ? 

General Mappux. The host country ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Osrertac. That 313,471 direct hire does not constitute all 
continental U.S. civilian employees ? 

General Mappux. No, sir. They are U.S. employees who work 
both in the United States and overseas, and also many foreign em- 
ployees in overseas areas whom we do hire directly. In some countries 
they will not permit us to hire them directly but in others we do 
hire them, and where we make the direct hiring of the man, he also 
counts as a so-called O-1 employee. 

Mr. Osrerrac. Right along that line, you have mentioned the 
improvements in efficiency and capabilities of our military personnel. 
Has there been any substantial change by virtue of experience and 
aptitude in your whole problem of civilian personnel 

General Mappux. Mr. Congressman, I could not positively have a 
feel for that. That really should be a question asked of our Director 
of Civilian Personnel. There is no way I could measure it. 


REDUCTION IN W1NGS 


Mr. Osrertac. In one of the statements mention was made of the 
fact that three wings would be eliminated from an overall grouping 
of 105 wings, leaving a total of 102 wings; is that correct? 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Osrertac. But reference was made to the fact that the three 
wings being dropped are the least capable from the standpoint of 
combat effectiveness. 

General Mappux. That is correct. 

Mr. Ostertac. Would you amplify that so we will have an idea of 
your meaning of their capability. Is it a fact that they have not 
been trained up to this point ? 

General Mappux. No, sir; this is a question of a change in develop- 
ment of the state of the art, new weapons. 
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Mr. Osrerrac. In this overall picture you are reducing military 
personnel approximately 5,000 and yet the Air Force is substantially 
responsible for missile operations. Do the technicians, airmen, and 
officers and those who have been trained in the field of aircraft now 
become part of a missile operation or are they trained separately and 
apart, and do they constitute a new field of endeavor for which you 
must obtain a certain number of men ? 

General Mappux. This is a very major element of this retraining 
thing we have talked about. There is a considerable amount of this 
done by retraining, a considerable part of the manning of the missile 
unit is done by training on initially new men, depending upon the 
man’s qualifications. It is a mixture of both. 

Mr. Osrertac. Your overall personnel is down 5,000. How many 
officers and men, generally speaking, are in the missile field or will be 
in fiscal year 1960? 

General Mappux. In the missile systems we will have an aggregate 
in officers and airmen at the end of fiscal 1959 of approximately 
15,000. 

Mr. Osrertac. That means there will be approximately that many 
less in the field of aircraft ? 

General Mappux. That is right. This will rise by about 5,000 men 
during fiscal 1960, the programs we are now talking about. 

Mr. Osrerrac. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Manon. Mr. Laird. 


EXPENDITURE LIMITATION FOR THE ATR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Larrp. In the item of “Military personnel, Air Force,” over 
the past several years there have been funds included in this particular 
appropriation for pay of military personnel in connection with the 
construction of the Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs. 

At this point in the record, I would like to have inserted the 
authorization language which set up the total overall expenditure 
limitation for the Air Force Academy. 

(The information requested follows :) 


AUTHORIZATIONS FoR AIR Force ACADEMY 


(The following authorization language is taken from the public laws which 
established the Air Force Academy and authorized its construction: ) 


Public Law 325, 83d Congress: “To provide for the establishment of a U.S. Air | 


Force Academy, and for other purposes.” 
* * » * - + 2 
Section 3b. Following the selection of a location for the Academy, the Secretary 
of the Air Force is authorized— 

(1) to acquire land from other Government agencies without reimburse 
ment, with the consent of such agencies: 

(2) to acquire lands and rights pertaining thereto, or other interests 
therein, including the temporary use thereof, by donation, purchase, ex- 
change of Government-owned lands, or otherwise, without regard to section 
601, Act of September 28, 1951 (65 Stat. 365; 40 U.S.C. 551): 

(3) to prepare plans, specifications and designs, to make surveys and 
to do all other preparatory work, by contract or otherwise, as he deems 
necessary or advisable in connection with the construction, equipping and 
organization of the Academy at such location; and 

(4) to construct and equip temporary or permanent public works, including 
buildings, facilities, appurtenances, and utilities, at such location. 
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Section 4. For the purpose of providing temporary facilities and enabling 
early operation of the Academy, the Secretary of the Air Force is authorized to 
provide for the erection of the minimum additional number of temporary build- 
ings and the modification of existing structures and facilities at an existing 
Air Force base and to provide for the proper functioning, equipping, maintaining, 
and repairing thereof; and to contract with civilian institutions for such 
operation or instruction as he may deem necessary. 

of * * * * * + 

Section 9. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to exeeed the 
sum of $126,000,000 to carry out the provisions of this act, of which not to 
exceed $26,000,000 shall be appropriated for any period beginning prior to January 
1, 1955. Of the amount so appropriated for any such period, not to exceed 
$1,000,000 may be utilized for the purpose of section 4 of this Act. 

Public Law 968, 84th Congress: Title IV general provisions: 

” * * ~ ES * * 

Section 4138, 

(a) The net floor limitations prescribed by section 3 of the Act of June 12, 1948 
(5 U.S.C. 626p) do not apply to forty-seven units of the housing authorized to be 
constructed at the U.S. Air Force Academy by the Act of April 1, 1954 (68 
Stat. 47). The net floor area limitations for those forty-seven units are as 
follows; five thousand square feet for one unit for the Superintendent; three 
thousand square feet for each of two units for deans; and one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty square feet for each of forty-four units for department heads. 

(b) The last sentence of section 9 of the Air Force Academy Act (68 Stat. 49) 
is amended by striking out “$1,000,000” and inserting in place thereof “1,858,000”. 

Public Law 85-241: Title V general provisions: 

» * * > * . * 

Section 508. Section 9 of the Air Force Academy Act, as amended (68 Stat. 49), 
is further amended by striking out in the first sentence the figure ‘$126,000,000” 
and inserting in place thereof the figure ‘“$135,425,000”. 

Public Law 85-685: Title III: 

* * * & * + 

Section 309. Section 9 of the Air Force Academy Act, as amended (68 Stat. 49), 
is further amended by striking out in the first sentence the figure ‘$135,425,000” 
and inserting in place thereof the figure ‘$139,797,000”. 

Public Law 814, 84th Congress, chapter III general provisions: 

Language in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1957 refers to the Air Force 
Academy as follows: 

a. * * * ae ze * 


“Section 307. Any limitations contained in the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1957, on the unit cost of construction of family quarters shall not 
be applicable to forty-seven units of family quarters at the United States Air 
Force Academy, the individual cost of which shall not exceed the following 
limitations : $75,000 on one unit for the superintendent; $50,000 on two units for 
the deans ; and $30,000 on forty-four units for department heads.” 

Public Law 85-852, title VI general provisions: 

Language in the Military Construction Appropriation Act, 1959 refers to the 
Air Force Academy as follows: 

* * * a * * . 


“Section 611. No part of the funds contained in this Act shall be used to incur 
obligations for the planning, design, or construction of facilities for an Air 
Force Academy the total cost of which will be in excess of $139,797,000. 

* * * * * * * 

“Section 613. No part of the funds contained in this Act shall be used for the 
construction of a hospital at the Air Force Academy at a cost in excess of 
$3,600,000.” 

Mr. Lamp. My question is this: When we approve the “Military 
personnel” account, it is not interpreted by the Air Force as giving 
approval to the expenditure of funds over and above the authorized 
limit which has previously been set. up by the Congress, is it ? 

General Frrepman. No, sir. Through fiscal year 1959, a total of 
$138,797,000 has been authorized for the construction of the Air 
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Academy. This authorized amount of construction includes $1,858,- 
000 for the interim Academy at Lowry AFB. Through fiscal year 
1958, $135,425,000 had been appropriated for the construction of the 
Air Academy. This figure also includes $1,858,000 for the interim 
Academy at Lowry AFB. We do not consider military personnel 
costs to be charged against authorized construction, including con- 
struction of the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Latrp. The construction cost limitation language also included 
personnel costs, if you will read the authorization language. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, that was not our interpretation and I know 
this subject has been discussed quite considerably as to what was 
included and what was not included within that limitation. 

Mr. Latrp. I think the language speaks very clearly on that matter, 
but what I want to be assured of in my own mind was the fact that 
the mere approval of this in the Defense Appropriation Act does not 
relieve the Air Force from staying within its total overall author- 
ization figure as far as the Air Force Academy is concerned. 

General Frrepman. Absolutely not, Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Larrp. There are many times when we go through items in 
the Defense appropriation bill where we do not get into the detail of 
the particular use of the funds, but the mere approval of it on the 
basis of the justification does not in any way waive the statutory 
authorization as far as the limitation of expenditures under the 
original authorization act; is that correct ? 

General Frrmepman. That is correct, sir. If you will recall, in the 
latter part of the last fiscal year we had a rather extensive discussion 
on the Air Force Academy before Mr. Sheppard’s committee. The 
figures which we presented then as to the total authorized construc- 
tion cost of the Academy will be in no way altered by virtue of ap- 
proval of the funds requested in this “Military personnel” appro- 
priation account. 

Mr. Latrp. But in that particular breakdown that you gave us 
you excluded that amount of money that had come from “Military 
personnel, Air Force,” and that was the reason for my question. 

When I asked about it, I was told that it was assumed that the 
approval of this particular account by this committee precluded 
the inclusion of that in those overall cost figures for the Air Force 
Academy, and at that time I did not agree with that interpretation 
and I do not think this committee felt that is what they were doing 
by approving the Defense Appropriation Act in either 1958 or 1959. 
We were not waiving the overall expenditure limitation as set forth 
in the original authorization act. 

General Frrepman. Sir, all I can say is that the Secretary of the 
Air Force submitted a very detailed listing of the costs for construc- 
tion of the Air Academy, and in accordance with our understanding, 
this figure will not exceed that which the Congress indicated as total 
authorization for construction of the Academy. 

I must be honest with you, as I started to state initially. The cost 
of the “Military personnel” involved was not included within our 
interpretation of the total authorized for construction, and apparently 
this requires further resolving because we felt after we had made our 
submission last year that we had established a point of departure or 
line of demarcation at that time. 
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Mr. Latrp. The reason I asked the question is that at the time that 
was submitted this bill had already been acted upon by this committee 
and marked up by this committee and the report had been written by 
this committee. It was not my understanding in the markup of this 
bill that the mere fact that we did not tell you to include this in the 
overall cost of the Academy, the mere favorable action on your 
justification sheets did not exclude it from the cost figures of the Air 
Force Academy. I just wanted to have that clear this year because 
this year this is the only time we could bring that point up. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Latrp. I would like to have developed here the total funding 
out of the “Military personnel, Air Force,” account that represents 
military pay during the period of construction at the Air Force 
Academy and place it in the record. 

General FrrepMan. Of the military people assigned to the construc- 
tion agency ¢ 

Mr. Latrp. Yes. 

General FrrepMan. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows :) 


Cost oF MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED AIR ACADEMY CONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


The total cost of military personnel assigned to the construction agency funded 
out of the ‘Military personnel” appropriation is shown by fiscal year as follows: 


Fiscal year: Amount | Fiscal year—Continued Amount 
eet eT asian 0: RS, | IR chine al cabda hee $185, 000 
a eset kt nth So ae tice 98, 400 sake estaerest aie 119, 950 
| RB es BE 137, 270 —— 
SE oe ce. idee eeiaed 153, 370 | eee Rees SE EEE 882, 150 
ON si a a a al 185, 570 


PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Latrp. The other day I asked a question of the Secretary as 
follows: 

What is your policy on the use of proficiency flying hours for personal con- 
venience and personal recreation by Air Force personnel? 

Secretary Doveias. That is easy to state. I am almost surprised at the ques- 
tion. I don’t think the Chief or I would be occupying the position we are and 
talking about the defense of our country if we seriously contended the Air 
Foree aircraft should be used for personal convenience or recreation. I think 
that was the other word you used. 

That is the end of his quote. It is hard to find out, as we look over 
this particular justification, the total amount of proficiency flying pay 
that is used in this 1960 budget for military personnel who are not 
qualified for combat flying. Is there any way you can find that in 
these justifications ? 

General Nazzaro. You stated proficiency flying for personnel who 
are not qualified for combat flying ? 

Mr. Larrp. Yes. ' 

General Nazzaro. We give proficiency flying and pay to peeeres 
nel assigned in areas where they have the requirement to fly but are 


hot assigned to an operational unit. What they do is conduct this 
proficiency flying, if they have no other way of conducting flying 
either in a support role or in an administrative role. I understand 
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your question to mean to list the number of officers who receive 
proficiency flying. 

Mr. Larrp. I want to find out total dollars and cents involved in 
flight pay to military personnel who are not qualified for combat 
duty. 

General FrrpMan. I believe the answer to your question is, that to 
the best of our knowledge, we are not retaining on flying status those 
people who are incapable of performing a combat function. That is 
why we have these boards and this screening setup. 

General Nazzaro. I would like to modify that a bit. We have per- 
sonnel, all ranks, senior personnel and others, who fly aircraft other 
than combat types. If you ask whether they are qualified personally 
to fly combat today, that is difficult for me to answer. But if you 
ask the question, do they continue to fly and whether they are qual- 
ified to perform in their position and have to retain a hand in flying, 
it is a little different. 

In other words, when you say “qualified for combat,” I find it very 
difficult to answer your question because we alternate people 

Mr. Larrp. Is that not the purpose of paying proficiency flight pay, 
to keep up people’s proficiency for combat flying ? 

General Nazzaro. Flight pay, as we see it, is for hazard and for 
pursuing a career as a rated officer. He may be assigned to a combat 
crew for 5 years and he may serve in staff for 3 or 4 years. He may 
go back to an operational organization as a commander. He may 
come to the Pentagon for 4 years and may go back and command an 
air force. To try to pinpoint today who is qualified for combat and 
who is not is almost impossible; it changes in point of time. 

Mr. Weaver. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Laren. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. On page 17 of your statement you stated that you 
have conducted a comprehensive reevaluation of these rated require- 
ments, et cetera, so that only those personnel with professional qual- 
ifications which contribute to the Air Force mission are retained on 
flying status. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Would not that mission include any combat assign- 
ments? 

General Nazzaro. That mission would include combat assignments 
and would also include staff assignments where the knowledge they 
get through exnerience of flying is required. 

Mr. Latrp. That would almost include everybody in the Air Force, 
then, would it not? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir, if they are rated; which is why we are 
screening and taking off people who do not have any potential to 
contribute to the Air Force in a rated position. 

Mr. Tomson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Laren. Yes. 

Mr. THomson. When I was inquiring into this subject the other 
day, the time was short, and the thing that bothered me was, if I 
understood the answers correctly, that once you screened a man out 
and found he has no further potential, you still continue to give him 
flight pay even though he goes off flight status. Is that correct? 
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General Nazzaro. No, sir. To date any officer whom we have 
screened out does not receive flying pay. One of the elements we are 
currently considering in the Department of Defense is that any officer 
who has over 20 years of rated service may continue to receive flying 
pay without flying, but no officer we have screened out because of 
lack of potential to contribute, is receiving flying pay. He is taken 
off flying status and does not get flying pay. 

Mr. Latrp. You have not used that provision at all in the Ap- 
propriation Act that would allow you to pay these people flight pay ? 

General Nazzaro. I presume you are referring to the rider to the 
Appropriation Act. 

Mr. Latrp. Yes. 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. As a rider, it is a 1-year provision. As 
I stated before, we have in round figures about 1,000 officers in the Air 
Force who have more than 20 years of rated service. 

Mr. Larrp. It seems to me there might be some way to work it out 
from the standpoint of economy of government, to go ahead and pay 
the flight pay, but we have a military bill here of over $1,150 million 
for gas and oil each year. It seems to me you might be able to cut 
down by going ahead with paying the flight pay but save the gas and 
oil. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir, that is one of the avenues we are look- 
ing into at the moment, that and the one we think will probably effect 
the greatest savings, which is to tighten up on administering the fly- 
ing hour program in terms of the type flying they do—not referring 
to combat crews or operational people,—but those who currently are 
in staff assignments outside of operational units. 

Mr. Latrp. I have heard it said somewhere that there was $144 mil- 
lion or thereabouts spent on gas and oil for proficiency flying for per- 
sonnel who could not qualify for regular combat duty in the Air 
Force. 

General FrrepMan. Sir, I would say that figure was rather high. 
Our total flying hour program fuel cost runs about $550 million. 
That is in 1960. I would say probably $10 million of that total would 
be associated with pure proficiency flying in the Air Force. I do not 
know the source of the $144 million figure. 

Mr. Larrp. You think that is a pretty correct figure? 

General Fremman. I would say that is correct within 1 or 2 per- 
cent. 

Mr. Larep. That is all. 

Mr. Manon. We will adjourn until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 


Turspay, Marcw 3, 1959. 


Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing. 

When we concluded yesterday afternoon, Mr. Laird had just com- 
pleted interrogation of the witnesses. Mr. Lipscomb. 

Mr. Lirscoms. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Thomson. 


OFFICER PROCUREMENT FROM THE AFROTC PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomson. The Reserve Forces, particularly the Army, testified 
here that those coming from ROTC did as well as those coming from 
West Point upon going to the service schools for their course imme- 
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diately upon re into the Army. I would like to know if that it 
true as far as your distinguished military graduates from ROTC are 
concerned who come into the Air Force program. 


General Nazzaro. May I answer that for the record, Mr. Thomson, [ 
Mr. THomson. Yes. I would like you to include in that statement | 


their positions in the class, and that sort of thing, if that information ig 
available. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


COMPARISON OF ACADEMY AND AFROTC DIstTINGUISHED GRADUATES 


Any comparison must be made between the ROTC distinguished military grad. 
uates and the graduates of West Point and Annapolis who have entered the Air 
Force, since the Air Force Academy does not graduate its first class until June 
1959. A comprehensive comparative analysis of this sort has never been made; 
the Air Force has never seen a requirement to do so. 

For purposes of assignment, promotion, and career development, no distinction 
is made between service academy graduates and other officers. 

Comparison has been made between service academy graduates and ROTC 
graduates in the significant area of retention. The service academy graduates 
show up as definitely more dedicated to a career in the Air Force. For example, 
of the officers who entered the Air Force from the two sources in 1949, the 
following percentages remain on active duty today: 


Percent 
a ag a alesis eb doves plinnin pults comm dase: ellis OO % 
Peeeene MINES SD a es kde ed ee 70 


Mr. Tuomson. Further with regard to that, what percentage of 
your officers do you take from the ROTC program? I think you 
testified there are about 2,900 coming into the Air Force per year. 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. When I testified on 2,900, I believe I 
was referring to the number we would integrate beginning in 1962: 
2,900 Reserve officers per year augmented as Regular officers. I can 
give you the statistics on the numbers we take from ROTC: 4,000 
scheduled for fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. THomson. For this year? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 


ELIMINATION OF OFFICERS FROM THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Tuomson. With regard to your program, I[ think about a year 
ago it was necessary that you eliminate from the service a certain 


number of officers in particular grades in order to balance out your | 


program. Is that not true? 

General Nazzaro. I believe you are referring to the involuntary 
reduction of force which we had, which took place in the past. This 
reduction was due to manpower ceilings which were imposed upon 
us by higher authority. TI 
not intend to do it next year. 

Mr. THomson. How do you go about your evaluation of the person 
who is to be eliminated ? 

General Nazzaro. When we experienced that in the past, we had 
major commands receive recommendations from their subordinate 
units, and they held boards which screened all records of officers who 
were recommended. Subsequent to that, Headquarters, USAF, held 
boards which further screened all the records of those recommended 
by the major commands, which resulted in involuntarily separating 


1is year we have not done that and we do | 
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those who were judged to be least able to contribute to the Air Force 
mission. 

Mr. Tuomson. My personal observation, which, of course, is on a 
very limited basis, is that some officers who were relieved from active 
duty had 19 years, and it worked a real hardship upon them. 

General Nazzaro. I do not believe that applies to the Air Force, 
sir. 

Mr. TuHomson. As I recall, it did apply to the Air Force at Francis 
Warren Air Force Base, which is within the area I serve. 

General Nazzaro. I believe by law if a man has 18 years’ service as 
a reservist he remains on for the additional 2 years to entitle him to 
retirement. We separated no one who had over 17% years’ service. 

Mr. Tuomson. It may have been that they had 17 years, or some- 
thing like that, but they had a long period of service and were very 
competent officers, and more competent than some of those who might 
have been in a better fraternity within the military service. 


COST OF INSTRUCTION AT AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


The point I am leading up to here is that I would like you to supply 
for the record your cost per hour for instruction of students at the 
Air Force Academy. I would like you to comment upon whether you 
think this will build up within the Air Force the same type of thing 
that, we have been confronted with in the Army as far as West Point 
graduates and those obtained from other sources, and what is being 
done to guard against that. 

General Nazzaro. Sir, I will provide for the record the cost data 
you have requested. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Cost Per Hour FoR INSTRUCTION AT THE AIR ForRCE ACADEMY 


A cost per cadet contact or instruction hour at the Air Force Academy amounts 
to $18.40 based on data contained in the Air Force fiscal year 1960 budget 
estimate. This hourly rate is a resultant derived arithmetically since the 
Air Force does not compute financial requirements on a per-hour basis. The 
hourly rate was obtained as follows: 

Fiscal year 1960 budget amounts totaling $33,160,000 divided by total 
estimated cadet contact hours amounting to 1,802,640 equals $18.40. 

The budget amount used in the computation includes pay and allowances 
of the cadets and the military staff assigned to the Academy and operation and 
maintenances expenses identified directly with the Academy. It does not in- 
clude capital costs, nor does it include indirect support such as that provided 
by other Air Force activities. 

Some of the expenses included in the fiscal year 1960 budget would not vary 
greatly even when the Academy reaches full, level-off cadet capacity. For this | 
reason alone, We would expect a cost-per-hour-of-instruction factor to decrease 
as higher enrollment is attained. 


AUGMENTATION OF REGULAR AIR FORCE WITH RESERVES 


General Nazzaro. I should like to point out that in the Air Force 
by June we will have 49,000 Regular officers. We will augment in 
fiscal year 1960 approximately 4,000 Reserve officers as Regulars. We 
will end up with approximately 55,000. Of these, by far the ma- 
jority, I would say at least 80 percent, are former Reserve officers. 

or purposes of assignment, promotion, and career development, no 


nen is made between service academy graduates and other 
officers. 
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SOURCE OF AIR FORCE OFFICERS 


Mr. Txomson. I appreciate that over the years you are going 
to get at least about the same number or a majority of officers from 
sources other than the Air Force Academy; are you not? 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir; in fact, the majority of the officers will 
come from outside the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Tomson. Do you have any trouble in procurement of a high 
type of officer as far as that source is concerned ? 

General Nazzaro. We are not experiencing trouble in procuring 
high-type officers, as you refer to them. For a while we have had a 
little difficulty in attracting more oflicers to enter flying training and 
have had to make up the shortage by going to larger numbers of 
aviation cadets. 

AIR FORCE ACADEMY GRADUATES 


Mr. Tuomson. I believe in your earlier testimony you testified 
that a person getting out of the Air Force Academy had a college- 
type educs ation with “emphasis on scientific background, and that it 
was not the point to turn out fliers or people who were particularly 
militarily efficient. 

General Nazzaro. If that is the point you got, I misled you. As 
at, the Naval Academy and at West Point, the emphasis at the Air 
Force Academy is to provide instruction, experience, and motivation 
to each cadet so that he will graduate with the knowledge and the 
qualities of leadership required of a junior officer in our service, and 
with a basis for continued development throughout a lifetime of serv- 
ice to this country, leading to readiness for responsibilities as a future 
commander. 

A general education program coupled with a military airmanship 
program constitute the 4-year education and training of a cadet. 
Although emphasis in the curriculum is on science, the cadets are 
also provided general courses in liberal arts which furnish a founda- 
tion for future dev elopment in any of the numerous career fields open 
to Air Force officers. 

Until this year we required that everyone be eligible in terms of 
physical qualifications to enter flying school. This year, in order to 
permit the Air Force greater selectivity of personnel with the best 
educational and leadership potential, the physical standards were 
lowered slightly beginning with the class that will enter next summer. 

Mr. Tuomson. I am not sure, this being my first time as a member 
to go over this, that I have before me the right people to discuss 
the Air Force Academy. I suppose we will have people charged with 
the instructional phase before us. 

As far as officer procurement, I am very much concerned about a 
situation in which fewer than 50 percent come from some place 
which, so far as I have been able to idesciien gives them only a col- 


lege education, a good college education, and they set. themselves up 
in a special group which gets the choice assignments and may look 
forward to consideration for higher grades. 
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SIZE OF AIR FORCE ACADEMY CLASSROOMS 


There is another matter I would like you to comment on. When 
I visited the Air Force Academy, I noticed all the classrooms are 
built for 14 men; that outside of the main assembly hall there is no 
classroom I saw which would accommodate more than that. All lec- 
ture courses are programmed on the basis of 14 men to a lecture. In 

other colleges and universities, I think quite successfully wath people 
of that age : level , they have 50 or 60 people in a lecture course. Do you 
think that is proper utilization of manpower so far as aie assigned 
as instructors are concerned ¢ 

General Frrepman. Mr. Thomson, this was discussed the other day. 
I am not in a position right now and did not have an opportunity 
to determine wholes this 14-to-1 ratio is conducted throughout all 
the courses in the Academy. I defer to the information which you 
have in that regard. As we pointed out, the instructors are by and 
large military personnel, people especially qualified for that particu- 
lar “assignment. I would assume after the academic board and the 
Board of Visitors reviewed this; it was determined to be an efficient 
and proper basis to proceed with the instruction with that ratio. 

When we discuss the training costs, I will arrange to have someone 
here who can speak more know ledgeably on that point. 

I would like to refer back, sir, to your concern with regard to the 
non-Academy officer in the Air Force. I am not an Academy grad- 
uate. I am a nonrated officer. Certainly I have not been hurt by 
it. It has been my observation that the he Force is more than fair 
in this respect. 

As I recall the figures on graduates from the Air Academy, I think 
we are planning to graduate some 200 officers this June. This will be 
a rather small percentage of the 4,000 intake to which General Naz- 
zaro referred. I believe the ratio will be such as to give all officers a 
continuing successful career in the Air Force. 

Mr. Manon. Will you pardon me, Mr. Thomson? Do you know 
the answer to his question, General Nazzaro, about this 14-room 
matter ¢ 

General Nazzaro. No, I do not. 

Mr. Manon. It does seem to be nonsense if all the rooms are for 
only 14 people. Will you place a statement in the record at this point 
with regard to that question, and will you take the initiative of pre- 
senting ‘this matter when we get into training costs so we will be sure 
that we do not overlook this? 

(Off the record. ) 

(The information referred to follows :) 


CLASSROOM SIzE AT AIR ForcE ACADEMY 


Actually, there are six lecture halls at the Air Force Academy. One seats 
100, 2 seat 250 each, 2 others seat 450 each and 1 large auditorium seats 1,000. 
A portion of practically every academic course is devoted to lecture-type instruc- 
tion conducted in the aforementioned facilities. 

However, academic instruction primarily takes place in classrooms, as dif- 
ferentiated from lecture halls. The classrooms at the Air Force Academy were 
designed for 16 cadets, although some expansion is possible. 
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Instruction at the Air Force Academy is predicated on the educational philoso- 
phy that a participating student is a learning student. The classes are kept 
small to permit the instructor to give personal attention to his students and 
to enable them to participate actively in class discussion. Such methodology has 
a secondary purpose that becomes increasingly significant as the individual 
cadet approaches graduation and commissioning; it gives him experience in a 
type of leadership which he must exercise in staff activities as an officer in the 
active Air Force. 

The U.S. Air Force Academy is a professional school. The average faculty 
to student ratio in professional schools of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, which the Air Force Academy will look to 
for accreditation, is 1 to 9. The ratio at the Air Force Academy is only slightly 
higher, 1 to 8.2. 

The average student in civilian universities completes 130 semester hours for 
a baccalaureate of science degree. The Air Force Academy student completes 
a minimum of 166 semester hours and in some cases up to 183 semester hours 
for a baccalaureate of science degree. 

The average sophomore cadet at the Air Force Academy stood at the 98d 
percentile in the mathematics examination in the 1958 national college sopho- 
more testing program. Only three cadets fell below the 87th percentile of the 
national norms. These results are representative of the quality of instruction 
and are attributable to the favorable faculty-student ratio and the intensive 
work of the faculty and students alike. 

The class size and methods of instruction at the Air Force Academy have been 
patterned after West Point and Annapolis, where this system has been eminently 
successful for 150 years. Generally, small classes are the rule rather than 
the exception at topflight engineering schools throughout the country. 


Mr. THomson. T would like to say that I hope the condition de- 
scribed by General Friedman will continue in the Air Force, but it 
concerns me. Furthermore, I do not think it is a dead issue as to 
whether or not the Air Force Academy will continue as such, because 
there is now a big move afoot for a State Department Academy, and 
some people have suggested a National Academy of Sciences. There 
might be other use for the physical facilities if the Air Force Academy 
does not accomplish its purpose in a proper manner. 

T thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Weaver. 


SCREENING OF OFFICERS ON FLYING STATUS 


Mr. Weaver. General. on page 17 of vour statement. you refer to 
the fact that 2.351 rated officers were suspended from flying status 
in the calendar years 1957 and 1958. Can you tell me whether any 
of those officers have been separated from the Air Force since then?’ 

General Nazzaro. To mv knowledge. no officer who was suspended 
from flying status has been separated from the Air Force merely be- 
cause he was suspended from flying status. Those separated from 
flying status were merely taken off and no longer receive flying pav. 

Mr. Weaver. Ts it noscible that some of them may be separated! 

General Nazzaro. Possible, but in terms no different from any other 
officer who is rated. In other words, if any are separated, it is not 
because they might have been taken off flving status or because they 
are on flying status. To my knowledge, none of these officers who 
were, taken off flying status were separated merely because of the 
action involved in being taken off flying status. 
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RATIO OF OFFICERS TO AIRMEN 


Mr. Weaver. As to the ratio of officers to airmen, I believe the fig- 
ure was about 15.6. It has built up to that figure. 

General Mappux. It is 15.6 this year, and it will descend to 15.4 
in the budget year—fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Weaver. What would you consider the ideal ratio, General? 

General Nazzaro. Mr. Congressman, as General Maddux pointed 
out yesterday, that is a very difficult thing to state mathematically, 
because the ratio changes as requirements chi ange, based upon weapon 
systems. He pointed out, for instance, that we went from a B-36 
which had eight officers and seven airmen per crew, to a B—52 which 
has five officers and one airman per crew, and from 10 B-36’s in a 
squadron to 15 B-52’s ina squadron. All of that affects your officer- 
airman ratio. As you put more officers in technical positions, that 
ra the officer-airman ratio. 

, to try to come out with a mathematical ratio which would 
ri to be ideal is almost an impossibility. 

Mr. Weaver. Will you gradually work down to a more, might I 
say, normal figure through attrition such as the other services have, 
or will this ratio continue to build up because some several thousand 
officers were removed from flying status? It would seem to me that 
if that situation continues to prevail from year to year, you are going 
to get a higher percentage or ratio of officers to airmen. 

General Nazzaro. If I may, I would like to take parts of that at 
a time, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

General Nazzaro. You refer to these officers taken off flying status 
whose reliability as officers may deteriorate. I do not share that 
opinion. It just means that their potential to contribute as a rated 
officer has deteriorated. We still will use them as officers in areas 
where they are not required to participate in regular and frequent 
flying. The fact that they are taken off flying status does not change 
our officer ratio at all. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words then the ratio of officers to airmen 
will not be affected by the removal of some officers from flying status. 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. It affects the inventory of rated officers. 
It reduces that by that number, but it does not affect the officer-airman 
ratio. 

AIR FORCE CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Weaver. I have one question for General Maddux. On page 6 
of your statement you state that the reduction of civilian personnel 
according to the President’s recommendations will be completed prior 
to June 30 of this year. How many civilians will the Air Force 
then have on the Government payroll as of that date ? 

General Mappux. There will be no more than 313,471 direct-hire 
civilians on the payroll at the end of this fiscal year when we have 
completed that reduction. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all the questions I have. Thank you. 

Mr. Anprews. The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Minshall. 
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AIR FORCE RETENTION OF SKILLED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Minsuauu. General Nazzaro, I notice in your statement on 
page 4 you remarked that you had a decided improvement in the 


retention of enlisted personnel over the previous year. Yet again on} 


page 5 you say: 

However, it is apparent that there is a need for additional improvement 
relating back to certain skills in the electronics field. 

This is a group which you are losing, I presume, to private indus. 
try, by and large; is it not ¢ 

General Nazzaro. Within that group there are certain skills; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Minsuatu. I wonder if you could amplify that a little for the 
record, please. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. The electronics group includes the 
following special. fields: Air traffic control and warning, guided 
missile systems, communications, radio radar systems, armament sys- 
tems maintenance, atomic weapons, and training devices. Those 
fields are included within the particular group to which you ar 
referring. 

AIR FORCE REENLISTMENT RATE 


The overall reenlistment rate for this group as a whole has gone 
from 11 percent in 1955 to 33 percent in fiscal year 1958, and so far 
in 1959 it is 37 percent. 

Within the group itself 

Mr. Mrinsuatu. Your overall reenlistment rate is about 60 percent; 
is it not? 

General Nazzaro. Overall, yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsnauy. Thankyou. Goahead, please. 

General Nazzaro. Within this group itself, in the guided missile 





systems field we actually had a decrease over fiscal year 1958. I high- | 


lighted these particular areas when I stated those are the ones we will 
concentrate on in terms of giving the additional proficiency payments 
in order to give them more incentive since they are more critical to 
us and we cannot hold onto them. 


COMPARATIVE COMPENSATION BETWEEN MILITARY SERVICE AND 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. Minsnati. What is their pay in private industrial firms to 
which you are losing them, compared to their basic rate in the Air 





=a 


Force? Rather than take the time now, General, might I suggest you | 


supply that for the record. 


General Nazzaro. May I say I will try, sir. I am not sure that | 


I can get industry pay in the various fields, but I will try to do it. 


Mr. Minswa. For example, Pvt. Joe Smith is now with the Air | 


Force, but he has been offered a much better job with the Thompson 
Products Co. or some specialized electronics concern. Could you 
describe to us just what it would take to keep that man in the Service! 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. I will give you the comparable pay 
rates. 

Mr. MrinsHatu. At least the comparable pay. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


COMPARATIVE COMPENSATION FOR SERVICE VERSUS INDUSTRIAL SKILLS 


The MeKinsey & Co., management consultants, Washington, D.C., were con- 
tracted by OSD to make a comparative study of compensation for service skills 
and similar or related skills in industry. The following is quoted from table 
20 of their report of September 17, 1956 (the rate of pay for the military member 


has been adjusted to reflect the rate authorized by the Military Pay Act of 1959) : 


TABLE 20.—Comparison of average military pay in grade E—7 with average annual 
earnings in related civilian supervisory jobs 














Average 

Civilian job title Supervisory title earnings ! 

before taxes 

(E-7, $5,300) 
Telegraph-typewriter operator_-_-_......--------- <1) SUMED 5 sod ence sonasndnanedadsran $5, 500 
Ordnanceman (Government service) --.-..-.------ PON. fain ccs scncneexenbeneed 5, 700 
I. capt ace abnd abc inebnkencknndocshwadd ie Police sergeant --.-.- * 4 Gide eiehieda 5, 800 
DS col naan shakdscadikspicncandcecoucceaes Se Et Gino a obindd teas eb eabed 6, 000 
SE GNM ck sedaeadedoosquninaaee alt) adic io tia tea meeetaserias eo eaeegea eae 6, 000 
Cook Sees PEAS Sie ass hcins is cele obacie cibvaimia dina Ne pens waaeeseachtr ns hte acide cine 6, 000 
Aircraft engine mechanic. ___.......--------------- ea ites ies daweee Soadovd 6, 200 
Tabulating equipment mechanic. ....--.-...------ III, sinuioe cana cass desecesidesan 6, 300 
I NN oe on ok pate tdmscceensbwounene SR atk. dn 0b65 ckdcaesse nanan 6, 400 
NS ae ee oe eee Dh 10 bd tacsbanhe ahh cwenes 6, 400 
eR oe aaeatanouad Chief weather observer-_....-----.----- 6, 400 
I oe Se ee oe aie ree POI Sasae wr ecmos Ganinaiee cence 6, 500 
Electrical tester 535 Gtends dae iopae ee Sake eee ae in £6 gn dbeaddbemsenarce tannin 6, 500 
omncean suk cahe sceaenieee Fee et ie ead meee mi Ss ainisietann 6, 500 
Truckdriver -- go hhhutesedieae heen a ee NN oi adds dhdiekncdansach 6, 500 
NE RNIN on ond ee ebemuares 0 Ee Se ee 6, 500 
Airplane mechanic tid wknd Rama eas ee ak 6 MONE Stik 0b ws eesti Derlam cn Mage ides eee 6, 500 
I a wa i re re Tesi insti talnd ccebmediia udinedeabed 6, 800 
ES eee; ll Snes 7, 000 
III oo ors ee oo ea ee ee mae ed 7,000 
Radio operator - ert Set oe ee ee ee Chief radio operator..............--.-.- 7, 000 
Television service and repairman_-------......---- Foreman... -- Mawtataqushhevesnawen 7,000 
Stock control clerk Warehouse foreman. ----......--------- 7, 500 
Draftsman oaks ce eR ree eee 7, 500 
Airport control tower operator ee: eer ee 7, 600 
Armament mechanic : cca NIECE ns ono Wadia are Sameer a ae 7, 900 
BET DOOD ope citvdnadnctacadcesusea Senior laboratory technician. --.....-- 8, 000 
Comers repairman. ......<-.........-.. Foreman 8, 00 
Machinist (machine shop).............-.-.....----|----- do... ; 8, 000 
Semnerinn CRONE... encccauensbiaaasinelchwac GS is viens anpdded dé dams sdontin’ 8, 000 
Mere GISDOLGN CRONE 5 oc 5 an 5 oo ce reece cesccedcs eee eer 9, 600 
NN a kN eo di bebe pamneed CO IR ogi inca dcdavasondtn 9, 950 
Central office, repairman. ...........-.----......-- TE Bi ccobcnnasctcdasnccenciseuss 10, 200 
Telegraph typewriter repairman_.__.....-.-.------ NS 28 ois od oot ae de edaso 10, 200 








! Average pay, allowances, and cost of items furnished. 


LOSS OF SKILLED PERSONNEL TO OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Mr. Minsuauu. Are you losing any of these skilled technicians to 
any of the other Government agencies such as FAA, Air Traffic 
Control ? 

General Nazzaro. I am not sure I understand the question, sir, 
because we assign Air Force personnel to FAA. 

Mr. Minswatu. Do any of them ever transfer from the Air Force 
to the civil service pay of the FAA ? 

General Nazzaro. May I answer that for the record. I understand 
the question, sir. 

Mr. Mrinsuauu. Does FAA offer any advantages as against the same 
kind of job in the Air Force? 

General Nazzaro. I understand your question. I do not have the 
answer, sir. I will provide it. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Arr ForcE PERSONNEL Losses TO FAA 





We know from individual contacts with ex-Service personnel that a certain f 


number of our operators (control tower operators, radar operators, etc.) in the 


technical field who do not reenlist do eventually end up with FAA or other f 


similar Government agencies. We do not have complete statistics on where all 
our personnel eventually end up working but a recent study made by Head- 
quarters AACS indicates that CAA (now FAA) estimates that 60 to 70 percent 
of the applications for control and radar operator jobs are from former service 
personnel. The majority of these are, of course, former Air Force personnel 
since we are the largest users. However, our reenlistment and manning reports 
indicate that we have had no major exodus of personnel with the technical skills 
required by FAA or Air Traffic Control. 

There are certain advantages of holding like jobs in the FAA as opposed to 
the Air Force. The main advantage appears to be in stability of assignment. 
As a general rule, Air Force personnel will move more often than FAA person- 
nel because of our worldwide requirements and turnover of personnel. Also 
FAA generally has a little higher grade structure for similar jobs. For exan- 
ple, an FAA control tower operator will normally have a GS-9 rating, earning 
around $6,400 per year. A master sergeant in the Air Force holding the same 
job would earn an average of $5,300 per year. 

Mr. Forv. Would you yield there? 

General Merrett. We know some typical examples that do oceur, 
sir. For example, in our airways and communications service, which 
runs our control towers and traffic control areas in the Air Force, there 
are certain instances where our highly skilled enlisted personnel in the 
airways and communications service have left at the completion of 
their enlistment and gone to work for what was CAA, now is FAA, 
where they have gone to work in the control towers of civil air- 
dromes. 

Mr. Forp. Did I understand your statement, General Nazzaro, to 
mean that you have Air Force air traffic control people who are as- 
signed to civilian towers ? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. We have Air Force personnel assigned 
to district headquarters of FAA, mostly to coordinate activities in- 
volving Air Force and commercial aviation. 

Mr. Forp. You do not have an airman sitting alongside of an FAA 
employee in the same civilian tower? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir. 


PURPOSE OF THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY 


Mr. Mrnsuauy. This is a rather general question, but projecting 
your personnel problems to the future as far as the Air Force is con- 
cerned, say to 1965 and beyond, with the decline of the role of the air- 
plane, what do you picture the actual use of the Air Force Academy 
to be? 

General Nazzaro. The training of officers who are motivated and 
who will dedicate their careers to the Air Force. 


ROLE OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Minsnatyi. What will be the role of the Air Force in 1965 when 
we are going to be pretty much in a missile operation ? 

General Werster. I might comment on that, Mr. Minshall. If 
you will remember our force posture briefing which was given during 
the presentations of our Chief and Secretary on the opening days, we 
showed our forces out through 1965, and there were still considerable 
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numbers of manned aircraft in the force. We do not foresee a com- 
plete switch to the missile force quite as quic kly as some people might 
visualize. So there will be manned aircraft in the force, as we see it, 
for a considerable period. 

Mr. Mrinsuau. Yes, but not at anywhere near the ratio which exists 
today, General. That is taken for granted. 

General Wesster. That is certainly true and we are programing 
reductions in our aircraft inventory through the years. 

Mr. MinsHatu. The reason I brought up > the question, I know in the 
past it was suggested that perhaps. a better role for the Air Force 
Academy might be . a Scientific Academy. 

General Wessrer. I understand, sir, but I think General Nazzaro 
gave you the general answer to the question, that we will have a 
continuing need for these officers in the Air Force. 

Mr. Mrysuatn. I know it isa touchy idea as far as the Air Force is 
concerned, and that is readily understandable, but I am just looking at 
it from my limited experience on this committee, looking to the day 
when we shall have MINUTEMAN missiles in various installations 
throughout the country, and we shall be at pretty much a standoff 
with any potential enemy as far as pushing the button is concerned. 
I can lardte realize what the role of the Air Force would be at that 
time. 

General Wesster. To produce officers 

Mr. Minsuatu. Who will push the button ? 

General Weester. That and the many other jobs which the Air 
Force will have. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. I have no other questions. 





ATR FORCE MANPOWER REDUCTION IN FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Mr. Anprews. General Maddux, on page 7 of your statement you 
said : 

Analysis of the force requirements to determine the most effective combination 
of men and material has resulted in a decrease of 3 combat wings from the total 
of 105 in the program at end fiscal year 1959. In these force reductions we have 
eliminated wings which contribute least to our combat capability. The manpower 
authorized in the 3 wings totaled approximately 5,600 authorizations. 

My question is, it looks as if the reduction of 5,000 from your total 
program for 1960 comes from this combat area, those 3 wings. 
Did you cut your manpower to fit the reduction, the reduced wing 
strength, or did you cut your wing strength to fit in with the reduction 
of the manpower? Which came first? Which had the paramount 
consideration ? 

General Mappux. The 5,000 reduction in our end strength is not 
directly relatable to the 5,600 authorization that we picked up in 
dropping those organizations. As a matter of fact, we programed 
anew force structure within the overall resources available to us, all 
types of resources. We will man this within the ceiling limitation 
which we have. This is but one of many methods. We would prob- 
ably have dropped these units in any event. It is one of many things 
we are doing to man this force. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, you would have dropped the three 
combat wings even though you had money to keep your strength up 
to what it was in 1959? 
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General Mappux. I think so; yes, sir. You see, it is a balance of 
many resources, sir. It is a balance of money for equipment, facilities, 
and manpower. All of these add up to the total budget. In my 
opinion, we would have dropped those units without regard to a limi- 
tation based on manpower alone. 

Mr. Anprews. I was just thinking that the number dropped by the 
elimination of the three combat wings was almost equal to the total 
reduction in manpower. 

General Mappvux. I appreciate that, but that is a happenstance, 
That did not occur because of the dropping of the 5,000 spaces. 

Mr. Anprews. In the future when your missile sites come into being, 
will it be necessary for you to increase your manpower strength, or 
do you think you can operate them within the level of 845,000? 

General Mappvux. In all honesty, I could not answer that. I do 
not know that anybody could answer it today. We shall find this out 
as we go down the road. It depends upon the rate at which you can 
phase from one type of equipment to another, and the manning which 
will be required for the proper operational posture of the new equip- 
ment that you go into. I do not believe it possible to draw such a 
conclusion today. We do not know exactly how fast we can phase 
out the operational equipment which is on hand today. 

Mr. Anprews. That is aircraft mainly? 

General Mappux. Yes, sir; mainly aircraft today. No one can 
judge how fast you can phase that out. This has to do with the 
potential of a possible enemy. It certainly has to do with the opera- 
tional effectiveness which you attain in the new weapon systems. I 
personally could not give you a conclusion which would have validity 
that, as we change this mix, the total manpower requirement is likely 
to go either up or down. I do not believe this would be any more 
than a guess today. 

Mr. Anprews. What percentage of your total strength do you con- 
sider to be in the combat group ? 

General Mappux. We have a specific figure on that. At the end of 
fiscal year 1959, 66.5 percent of our total strength is in the operating 
forces, as we call them. That figure will change on a program basis 
in 1960 to 66.3. 


INFLUENCE OF DRAFT LAW ON AIRMEN PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Anprews. You do not take draftees in the Air Force? 

General Mappux. We do not, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Are you having any trouble getting the necessary 
number of airmen ? 

General Nazzaro. No, sir, we are not. 

Mr. AnprEws. Without a draft law, do you think you would have 
trouble meeting your requirements? 

General Nazzaro. I believe that the draft does influence many of the 
boys to come into the Air Force, and if the draft were eliminated I 
am sure that the Air Force would be affected by it. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Ford. 
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SHIPMENT OF PRIVATELY OWNED VEHICLES 


Mr. Forp. Turn to page 40 of your justifications, General Nazzaro. 
The information given on the chart on page 40 and a statement I believe 
made yesterday when a chart was being discussed indicate that your 
overseas shipments of personnel will go down in fiscal 1960 compared 
to fiscal 1959. 

General Nazzaro. In numbers? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Nazzaro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. However, if you look at the anticipated shipment of 
privately owned vehicles, comparing fiscal 1959 to fiscal 1960, you 
note an increase. How do you explain that apparent paradox? 

General Nazzaro. Basically, the explanation is found in the fact 
that the force is maturing and getting older, and the older the average 
airman is or the longer he has been in the service, the more he is likely 
to have dependents. This is the situation we are experiencing now, 
and he takes the dependents with him. As more people get depend- 
ents, more of them will take their cars. 

Mr. Forp. What personnel are authorized to have privately owned 
vehicles shipped overseas at Government expense ? 

General Nazzaro. E-4’s with over 7 years of service and above. 

Mr. Forp. Will you put in the record, not the measurement tons 
that are lifted here for privately owned vehicles being shipped over- 
seas, but the number of vehicles that you anticipate. 

Mr. ANprews. For both years, 1959 and 1960. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

General Nazzaro. The number of privately owned vehicles we 
anticipate will be shipped overseas. I will put that in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


PRIVATELY OWNED VEHICLES OF MILITARY PERSONNEL SHIPPED To AND FROM 
OVERSEAS 


The estimated numbers of privately owned vehicles of Air Force military 
personnel shipped to and from overseas in connection with the permanent 
change-of-station movement of such personnel are as follows: 





Total In Out 
PONE FORE TONG ics s ics noc ckdewecnndtbanek enables 47, 691 26, 811 20, 880 
WE WON Nn baa cs ecwdcunadgoeedacebaanesdibuderancee 49, 105 24, 553 24, 552 


Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Anprews. That is all, gentlemen. Thank you. 
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Turspay, Marcw 3, 1959. 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 
WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. FELIX L. VIDAL, DEPUTY FOR AIR FORCE RESERVE 
AFFAIRS, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, RESERVE FORCES 

COL. PATRICK R. ARNOLD, CHIEF, RESERVE FORCES GROUP, DIREC- 
TORATE OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL 

COL. CARROLL S. GEDDES, CHIEF, READY RESERVE ACTIVITIES 
GROUP, DIRECTORATE OF MILITARY PERSONNEL, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 


Program and financing 


| | 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 


| 
| 
| 7 ‘Lal 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 


1. Reserve personnel__-___- $41,991,270 | $44,100,000 | $48, 310,000 

2. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 5, 362, 029 | 5, 900, 000 | 5, 690, 000 

acme ~ = | 

Total direct obligations. ......__- : ---| 47,353, 299 50, 000, 000 | 54, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 

1. Reserve personnel_- 20, 522 | 15, 000 15, 000 

2. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. | 389, 861 | 10, 000 | 10, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations --- 410, 383 | 25.000 | 25, 000 

Total obligations__..__- | 47, 763,682 | 50, 025, 000 54, 025, 00 
Financing: 

Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts... -- —17, 764 —25, 000 —25, 00 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 9627) _.- —392, 619 |__- | eo 


Unobligated balance no longer available - - -- 


New obligational authority 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation _ - 
Transferred to— 
“‘Air Force industrial fund” (71 Stat. 430) 


‘‘Military personnel, Air Force’’ (72 Stat. 243) ...- 


Appropriation (adjusted) 


Direct obligations 


444, 301 


47, 797, 600 
a= 
55, 000, 000 
} 
oo 


47, 797, 600 





—4, 500, 000 | 
—2, 702,400 |____- 





| 1959 estimate 


3, 746, 000 | 


54, 000, 000 


53, 746, 000 | 


53, 746, 000 54, 000,000 


. ie | 
53, 746, 000 | 


54, 000, 000 


1960 estimate 


01 Personal services: Military $41, , 867 | $43,036, 000 $46, 522, 000 
02 Travel. : 2,472,729} 2,791,000 | 2, 949, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 3, 029, 816 | 3, 797, 000 4, 072, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 20, 000 | 30, 000 30, 000 


15 Taxes and assessments__- 
Total direct obligations 
Reimbursable obligations 
08 Supplies and materials_- 


Total obligations 


272, 887 | 


47,353, 299 | 


410, 383 | 


47, 763, 682 


346, 000 | 


427, 000 


54, 000, 000 


50, 000, 000 


25,000 | 25, 000 


50, 025, 000 54, 025, 000 
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10, 000 
90), 000 





2, 000 
9, 000 
2, 000 
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7, 000 
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5, 000 
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Mr. Anprews. We have Brig. Gen. Felix L. Vidal, and the subject 
is “Reserved Personnel, Air Force.” 

You have a statement, have you, General ? 

General Vipau, Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANnprews. We shall be glad to hear your statement without 
interruption. 

General Vipau. Thank you, sir. 


SraTEMENT OF Deputy ror Air Force Reserve Arratrs, Assistant 
Cur or Starr For Reserve Forces 


Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born July 22, 1912, in Madison, 8S. Dak.; 
was graduated from the U.S. Military Academy in June 19: 33 and commissioned 
a second lieutenant. During World War II he served in the European theater. 
After World War II he was director of manpower for the Army Air Corps until 
assuming inactive status in November 1946. Returning to active duty March 1, 
1955, General Vidal was appointed Deputy Commander for Reserve Affairs, 
Headquarters Continental Air Command. On November 6, 1957, he was trans- 
ferred to Headquarters USAF as Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve 
Forces. His decorations include the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, and the Air 
Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters. He is a command pilot. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you in my capacity as Deputy for Air Force 
Reserve Affairs to discuss requirements of the Air Force Reserve and 
Air Force ROTC programs for fiscal year 1960, and further to discuss 
what has been accomplished as a result of your past support. For fiscal 
year 1960, we are requesting $54 million, of which $48,310,000 will be 
for the Air Force Reserve and the balance of $5,690,000 will be for the 
ROTC, as shown on this chart. 

The $48,310,000 for Reserve use will provide $14,700,000 for 
active duty training, $2,700,000 for school tours, $2 million for spe- 
clal tours, $21,800,000 for inactive duty training, $2,100,000 for 
procurement of clothing for airmen, $1,300,000 for subsistence, 
$2,600,000 for travel purposes, and $1,100,000 for such miscellaneous 
purposes as uniform allowances to officers, death gratuities, and social 
security coverage. The progress we have made in the current and 
prior fiscal years is such that I believe your continued confidence is 
warranted. Opposite 90 to 180 days ac tive duties, the $2.1 million is 
for our non-prior-service airmen—that is, airmen we bring in as 
volunteer enlistees with service only in the Reserve. 

(The chart follows:) 
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FY 1960 


$50, 000, 000 


FY 1959 (ESTIMATE) 


TOTAL 
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POLICIES AND OBJECTIVES 


The policies and objectives established during fiscal years 1958 and 
1959 have been tailored to make the Air Force Reserve capable of aug- 
menting the active establishment during a national emergency. Wit 
a rapidly moving and constantly changing active force, the attain- 
ment of a dynamic Ready Reserve for augmentation is a difficult task. 
Periodic evaluations, required by statute, provide a means of evaluat- 
ing the Reserve program to insure a force structure designed to meet 
current war plans. Constant surveillance must be maintained to in- 
sure that our programs reflect the latest military concepts. With this 
in mind, the Air Force Reserve operates on these basic principles: 

(1) Training programs are directed toward seondinn qualified 
units and individuals to augment the active force on D-day ; 

(2) Assignments to units and individual positions are made by 
grade and skill; 

(3) Pay is provided only to those reservists who hold mobilization 
positions ; 

(4) All paid reservists must be in a ready status and immediately 
available for recall; and 

(5) Attainment of the highest skill level with the minimum of 
training. 

During 1958, manpower limitations in the drill-pay area were levied 
which necessitated oe removal of a large number of reservists from 
drill-pay status. After careful consideration, we removed those who 
were assigned to the general Reserve war requirement from drill-pay 
status because this element has the lowest priority of our Ready Re. 
serve. This action assured sufficient drill-pay spaces for proper 
growth in the units and higher priority individual elements of the 
Air Force Reserve program through fiscal year 1960. However, those 
who were removed from drill-pay status still receive 2 weeks of paid 
active duty training annually and must meet the same training re- 
quirements as the other reservists in our war augmentation. Pri- 
marily as a result of this action, the end fiscal year 1958 drill-pay 
strength was approximately 4,000 below that which was originally 
programed. The decreased drill-pay strength at the beginning of 
fiscal year 1959, coupled with a loss of approximately 5,000 personnel 
during July and August 1958, caused a revision downward in our end 
fiscal year 1959 drill-pay strength to an estimated 53,400. The loss 
during July and August 1958 resulted from a change in the overall 
requirement as well as a new assignment concept, which considers the 
geographical location of the reservist with respect to his D-day assign- 
ment. Realinement and reassignment of reservists to meet this new 
criteria is continuing and personnel are being reassigned accordingly. 
The Air Force Reserve programs for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 are 
realistically projected to maintain a steady growth in an orderly 
fashion. 

TRAINING (UNIT) 


I shall now discuss our training program, which consists of both 
unit and individual training. Unit training is conducted by the 15 
troop carrier wings, the 5 air rescue squadrons, and the 40 support- 
type organizations. These various organizations are located through- 
out the United States, as shown on this chart. 

(The chart follows :) 
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General Vipau. As you see on this Vugraph, they normally follow 
the population areas. This indicates our 15 wing headquarters, the 
5 air rescue squadrons, and the troop carrier squadrons are located, 
as you can see, in about 26 of the 49 States. 


LOCATION OF AIR FORCE RESERVE UNITS 


Mr. Forv. You have Air Force Reserve units in more locations than 
just those indicated there ? 

General Vipau. Yes, sir. This is our unit program. This is the 
flying unit. I will cover the other ina moment. These are the flying 
units plus the 40-odd support units which consist of hospital-type 
organizations, there are 10 of those, and some AACS squadrons and 
terminal squadrons that work with our airlift. They are ground- 
type organizations but they have a relationship with the troop carrier 
wings. 

Mr. MrnsHatu. There are no flying units other than these? 

General Vipau. Roughly 20 flying units, the 15 airlift wings, and 
the 5 air rescue squadrons. That is all for the Air Force Reserve. 
General Wilson will cover the numbers in the Guard. 

Mr. MrnswaL. I see. Thank you. 

General VipaL. We expect to have 28,050 reservists assigned to the 
unit program by end fiscal year 1960. Reservists assigned to these 
units train as a team for a unit assignment with the active force and 
in the event of mobilization will be called up as units. The Continen- 
tal Air Command, which is charged with overall Reserve training, 
is assisted by the Active Establishment in supervising training. In 
this manner the Reserve units function as a part of the parent com- 
mand and keep abreast of the latest Air Force techniques and con- 
cepts. This coordinated effort reduces to a minimum the time re- 
quired for Reserve units to become effective when called to active 
duty. 

As you may recall, reservists in the unit program are authorized pay 

for 48 inactive duty drills and 15 days active duty for annual training. 
In addition, rated personnel in units are authorized 36 additional 
drills to enable them to maintain the same degree of proficiency as 
pilots on active duty. These additional 36 drills have been a major 
contributing factor to our outstanding safety record. The training 
exercises accomplished by these units are realistic, as they involve air 
cargo drops and troop carrier missions with the Active Air Force and 
Army Ground Forces. 
_ As part of the unit program, we plan to have 3,600 non-prior-serv- 
ice airmen enter training under the 6-month Reserve program during 
fiscal 1960. These men will! receive basic training followed by tech- 
nical school training, or on-the-job training in their units of assign- 
ment. This program has been enthusiastically received and has 
proven an excellent source of procuring young airmen in a grade level 
we have previously been unable to acquire. Through such training, 
an airman becomes a productive member of the team much sooner 
then if he had received only basic military training. 

It is forecast that by the end of fiscal year 1960, volunteer reservists 
together with selective assignees and non-prior-service personnel will 
bring our total manning of combat and support. units to approxi- 
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mately 92 percent of our total authorization. Of these, 68 percent 
will be volunteers. And, of course, this includes the non-prior-sery- 
ice airman. This forecast percentage of manning will surpass 
our past achievements 1 in this respect. 

Selective assignees are those personnel, primarily airmen, who 
have been recently released from active duty but who still have a 
legal military obligation. They can fulfill this obligation by assign- 
ment to a Reserve unit. The period of such assignment is normally 
1 year. These personnel do not actively participate, nor are the 
paid. However, when volunteer reservists are not available, they 
provide an expedient source of manning in the event of an emergency, 


TRAINING (INDIVIDUAL) 


I have covered unit training and now I shall comment on individual 
training. The Air Force Reserve is the only Reserve component in 
which individual war augmentation and attritional requirements 
of the Active Force are trained. The Air Force requirement for 
individual reservists accounts for approximately 60 percent of the 
total war requirement for Reserve Paine personnel. This would 
approximate 180,000. 

We maintain training standards which will insure: (1) that the 
qualifications of the individual reservist shall determine the type 
and amount of training he will receive; (2) that Reserve training 
is conducted to maintain or to increase a reservist’s skill; (3) that 
reservists authorized to participate in flying must maintain their 
proficiency in unit assigned aircraft; (4) that Reserve training is 
directed toward meeting ; Active Force requirements. 

In our individual Reserve training we provide five basic kinds of 
training. They are: (1) job proficiency, (2) Air Reserve center train- 
ing, (3) school training, (4) special tours, and (5) correspondence 
courses. 

In job proficiency training our reservists perform the same type 
of duty as they will perform in their actual assigned mobilization 
positions. This type of individual training is ideal. One of our most 
successful job proficiency programs is navigator training. Personnel 
in this element are organized into squadrons for ac ministration 
and training. However, on D-day they will fill individual positions 
with the various major air commands. During a recent navigation 
competition meet, major air commands expr essed great satisfaction 
with the individual skill and attitude of these participating reservists. 

Air Reserve center training is designed to complement the training 
received during active-duty tours. We are programing 82 numbered 
Air Reserve centers through fiscal year 1960. Each center has several 
Reserve units asigned. TI hese units are staffed by Reserve personnel 
who administer and supervise classroom training in over 1,100 loca- 
tions throughout the United States. The staffing of these reserve 
groups and squadrons with reservists reduces the center’s requirement 
for Active Force personnel. ‘These savings in Active Force manpower 
enabled the Air Force to organize 16 Air Reserve training wings 
earlier this year. The function of these wings is to improve the qual- 
ity of center training through close supervision at the operating level. 
Instructional material is frequently revised. At present new staff and 
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command type course material is being prepared at the Air University 
which will be introduced in the Air Reserve center program next fall. 

A substantial part of individual active duty training is devoted to 
training at Air Force schools. Courses are provided | to increase or 
maintain skills within a career field. In general, a reservist is eligible 
to attend the same schools as personnel on active duty. 

The special tours I mentioned are grouped into two major categories. 
In the first are those used to further combat readiness training such 
as combat airlifts for airborne maneuvers; overwater flights: swift- 
lift; and air rescue aircrew training. The second category provides 
for administration and support of Reserve training programs, and 
visits to detached units by Reserve commanders or members of their 
staffs. 

The correspondence courses I mentioned are now being taken by 
approximately 37,000 reservists. I am certain that our “individual 
training program being conducted throughout the country is better 
today than it has ever been and it will continue to improve. This 
training, for approximately 45,775 reservists, which includes standby, 
combined with the progress we are making with our unit-readiness 
training, convinces me that the Air Force “Reserve is at the highest 
peak ever attained. 

Mr. Ford, you can see the spread for the individual training pro- 
gram. That does not quite cover the 1,100 locations, but it gets down 
as far as the squadron. We have coverage in every State. Although 
it would not be indicated in Wyoming, I think they have a flight in 
Wyoming. 

AIR RESERVE TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


An important program which has increased the mobilization readi- 
ness of the troop carrier units is the Air Reserve technician plan. 
This plan provides the Reserve flying units with a hard core of highly 
skilled civilian reservists available for immediate mobilization. Full- 
time air technician positions in each troop carrier unit are filled by 
civilian specialists who are also reservists in the same unit. Tech- 
nician applicants must meet all Federal civil service requirements for 
employment plus the military physical requirements for reserve mem- 
bership. They perform, for the most part, the same duties in their 
civilian capacity as they do as military members of the organization. 
They have been carefully selected from among the assigned and avail- 
able key personnel and their experience level is subst: antially greater 
than is generally true of other members of the units. This plan, 
although not yet complete, has already released substantial numbers 
of active military personnel for other Air Force assignments. 

The Air Reserve technician program has been implemented at 34 
of the 35 Reserve troop-carrier locations. The remaining location, 
Bates Airport at Mobile, Ala., will be activated by the end of fisc: ul 
year 1959. The program for fiscal year 1960 calls for approximately 
4,300 positions. As of January 1, 1959, over 2,100 of these spaces had 
been filled. By July 1, 1959, we expect to man 3,200 positions. This 
program will be a stabilizing influence and the backbone of our flying 
units. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 


A typical example of the Reserve’s growing capability in troop- 
carrier missions was recently demonstrated in exercise White Cloud. 
In this airborne operation, the U.S. Army’s 101st Airborne Division, 
together with the greatest tonnage of equipment since World War U1, 
was dropped on selected targets. C-119 flying boxcars from nation- 
wide Reserve units joined troop carriers of the Tactical Air Command 
in the joint Air Force-Army aerial assault. Air Force Reserve units 
furnished 65 C-119’s and crews of the total 160 aircraft participating, 
During the entire maneuver, which was conducted to provide trainin 
for limited warfare, almost a million pounds of equipment and 497 
paratroopers were dropped by the Reserve participants. Major Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, who jumped with his division from a Reserve- 
manned C-119, was highly pleased with the performance of the Air 
Force Reserve crews. 

Plans are now being made for another joint Army-Air Force opera- 
tion to be conducted in the spring. This exercise, named “Dark 
Cloud,” will require participation by 150 Air Force Reserve aircraft 
and crews. The operation will utilize both Air Force bases and the 
Army STRAC bases. 

Another example of the Reserve’s growing airlift capability is be- 
ing demonstrated daily in Operation Swiftlift. In this continuing 
operation, Reserve aircraft and crews are utilized to transport outsize 
cargo such as aircraft engines from depots to using activities. An ap- 
preciable portion of Swiftlift is devoted to support the Army Airborne. 
That would be at Fort Bragg and Camp Campbell. This operation 
provides training consistent with the responsibilities these crews will 
have when called upon to operate under actual emergency conditions. 
This program has been enthusiastically received and it has also been 
a substantial benefit to the active force in supplementing its priority 
airlift capability. The flying safety record of Swiftlift is excellent. 


AIR FORCE ROTC 


The objective of the Air Force ROTC is to provide officers for the 
Active Air Force. Prior to 1953, the ROTC was the principal source 
for training commissioned officers for the Air Reserve Forces. How- 
ever, in 19 53 this program was oriented to the officer requirements of 
the Active Force. From 1953 to 1956, a total of 37,680 ROTC grad- 
uates were called to active duty. As of September 30, 1958, 12,691 of 
these graduates were still on active duty. Of this number, 2.578 had 
accepted commissions in the Regular Air Force and 6,759 had ac- 
cepted career Reserve status. The remaining 3,354 have taken no 
positive action that would indicate their career intentions. 

ROTC training places emphasis on leadership development. 
Courses are designed to provide basic education and motivate indi- 
viduals toward Air Force careers. In 1956, the Air Force initiated 
flying training into the advanced course under authority of Public 
Law 879, 84th Congress. This training provides pilot. motivated 
cadets with 35 hours of flight instruction in hight aircraft. It is pres- 
ently offered at 151 institutions and plans are to expand the training 
where feasible. This training assists young men toward a flying 
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career and screens out those individuals not suited for flying prior to 
entry into the USAF pilot training program. 


SUMMARY 


I have not attempted to cover all phases of the Air Force Reserve 
and the Air Force ROTC programs since this would require a con- 
siderable amount of time. However, I have pinpointed areas which 
I think best portray the objectives, development, and training required 
for reaching the operational readiness that is our ultimate goal. I 
sincerely believe that the program for fiscal year 1960 contained in the 
budget estimate before you isa realistic one. 

Of the total $54 million requirement, $48,310,000 is needed for the 


.Air Force Reserve and $5,690,000 is required for the ROTC. In the 


Air Force Reserve we plan to operate 15 troop carrier wings, 5 air 
rescue squadrons, and 40 support type units. It is anticipated that we 
will have in these units and within our individual training program by 
the end of fiscal year 1960, 30,218 officers and 41,684 airmen participat- 
ing in a paid status. Additionally, we expect to offer training to 
4,900 officers and 1,400 airmen in various military schools. Also, the 
special tour program required to further unit and individual readiness 
will peer training for a total of 10,400 officers and 3,500 airmen. 

The $5,690,000 requested for the Air Force ROTC program will 
support the anticipated student average enrollment of 95,000, of which 
85,600 are in the basic course and the remaining 9,400 in the "advanced 
course. The ROTC program during this period will be conducted 
in 177 colleges throughout the United States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my presentation and now my supporting 
witnesses and I are ready to provide you with any further information 
you may desire. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, General. That is a very fine statement. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Will you insert the justification of the estimates in the record at 
this point ? 
(The justification follows :) 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


Summary of requirements 





Pro- 
—_ Title 1958 actual , 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

No, 
750 | Reserve personnel... ..............-.... Nye sere A ee — 115, 000 $48, 325, 000 
770 | Reserve officer candidates...................-......- 5, 751, 889 5, 910, 000 5, 700, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) ..... 47, 763, 682 "60, 025, 000 54, 025, 000 
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Summary of requirements by project 




















sm Title 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 

oO. 
751 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers._| $11,204,529 | $13,092,000 $14, 024, 000 
752 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, airmen 5, 409, 609 5, 591, 000 6, 065, 000 
753 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers..| 14, 864, 508 13, 645, 000 14, 743, 000 
754 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, airmen-- 5, 557, 991 6, 105, 000 7, 339, 000 
755 | Individual clothing, airmen-.-.-_....-..........--.-.-- 1, 962, 761 1, 903, 000 2, 127, 000 
ne ee memane 876, 527 1, 242, 000 1, 332, 000 
757 | Travel, active duty for training, officers__..........- 896, 642 1, 255, 000 1, 263, 000 
758 | Travel, active duty for training, airmen_-_...-...-._- 1, 219, 047 1, 244, 000 1, 394, 000 
ST SEE SN Saco sadenccnbieuktcbetccdcevcuwebwusda. 20, 179 38, 000 38, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) - -- _- 42, 011, 793 44, 115, 000 48, 325, 000 


PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 


The Air Force Reserve program is designed to provide trained units and indi- 
viduals necessary to augment Regular Air Force organizations and activities 
consistent with mobilization requirements. Trained Reserves are an essential 
part of the total airpower of the United States. The Air Force Reserve and the 
Air National Guard are the pimary sources of additional trained manpower that 
will be immediately required to resist aggression and permit this Nation to 
carry any future war to the enemy. Strong Reserve forces with the maximum 
degree of combat readiness are essential to our national security. Therefore, it 
is mandatory that the Air Force continue a Reserve training program which will 
maintain the skills of those personnel currently in the Reserve and for those 
personnel leaving active duty. The funds requested under this program will 
provide the pay and allowances, travel, clothing, and subsistence for Air Force 
Reserve personnel while attaining and participating in necessary training to- 
ward achieving maximum combat readiness by maintaining proficiency in 
previously and/or newly acquired skills. 

Funds requested under this appropriation will be expended only for reser- 
vists assigned to the Ready Reserve program which consists of those personnel 
assigned to a specific mobilization position who are immediately available in the 
event of recall to active duty. The Air Force Reserve troop carrier wings and 
support units together with the Air National Guard comprise the unit portion 
of our Air Reserve Force. The Air Force requirement for individual reservists 
for augmentation and attrition are manned and trained within the Air Force 
Reserve. In this connection, Air Force mobilization requirements are identified 
by grade and skill and assignments to mobilization positions are made on this 
same basis, thus assuring proper manning of the requirement. 

Personnel with Reserve obligations are assigned as required to Ready Reserve 
positions that cannot be manned by volunteer reservists. Those who were en- 
listed under the 6-month training provision of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, 
must participate satisfactorily in training. Individuals who initially assumed 
military status after August 9, 1955, will also be required to participate in Ready 
Reserve training subsequent to release from active military service, provided an 
appropriate vacancy exists. 

All reservists assigned to the mobilization program elements are required to 
take 15 days short tours of active duty each fiscal year. With certain exceptions 
the tour is with the Organized Reserve unit or with the command of assignment 
having the mobilization requirement, regardless of the fact that inactive duty 
training may be with the same unit or with an Air Reserve center. In addition, 
these reservists are eligible to apply for specific school and orientation courses 
and may under certain limited conditions perform special tours of active duty. 
Failure to meet the tour requirement normally causes release of reservist from 
his mobilization assignment position. 

Training categories have been established for which specific inactive duty 
training requirements are specified. Organized mobilization units are authorized 
48 paid inactive duty periods per fiscal year plus an additional 36 flying training 
periods for the rated personnel. Reservists assigned against the Air Force war 
requirement for individuals generally fall into training categories authorizing 
48, 24 or no paid inactive duty periods, depending upon the amount of such train- 
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ing needed to prepare each reservist to perform his assigned duties immediately 
in event of national emergency. Failure of any reservist to meet inactive duty 
training requirements prescribed for him is cause for reassignment to a Standby 
Reserve program element. Those individuals who are in a training category 
authoirzing flying must meet the minimum flight requirement established for 
active duty personnel. Failure to do so may result in Flying Evaluation Board 
action. 

Member of mobilization units train as units. Normally, these units train over 
a weekend. Under such conditions four distinct training assemblies may be 
scheduled, two each day, and the reservists are paid a day’s pay for each training 
assembly. Mobilization assignees are those reservists alined with the require- 
ment who train as individuals. A portion of these assignees are trained by per- 
forming on the job in the specific position they are to fill in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. The period is normally 4 hours duration. The remaining portion of 
mobilization requirements are trained at Air Reserve centers under the super- 
vision of Continental Air Command. A major part of these personnel are assigned 
to specific mobilization positions at various major air commands. However, the 
location of the individuals and place of assignment do not always, geographically, 
permit performance of inactive duty training with his unit of assignment. Also, 
the major air command, to which assigned may not be capable of providing 
inactive duty training, thereby necessitating training in an Air Reserve center. 


AIR FORCE ROTC 


The objective of the Air Force ROTC program is to provide a source of flying 
officers and nonrated specialists to meet the needs of the active Air Force. Prior 
to 1958 this program served as the principal source for training commissioned 
officers for the Air Force Reserve Forces, however, in 1953 this program was 
oriented to the officer requirements of the active Air Force. 

Training courses are designed to provide basic education and motivate indi- 
viduals toward Air Force careers. Recently, the advanced Air Force ROTC 
course was realined (under authority of Public Law 879, 84th Congress) to pro- 
vide cadets 35 hours of flight instruction in light aircraft. The objective of this 
program is to motivate more young men toward flying and to screen out those 
individuals not suited for flying prior to entry into the USAF pilot training 
program. 


Air Force Reserve programed personnel strengths 



































| Paid Fiscal year 1958 actual | Fiscal year seo} Fiscal year 1960 
days of estimate estimate 
Pay i pave = _ =e aoe Same i 
group rills |duty for | | 
train- | Begin | Aver- End Aver- End Aver- | End 
ing | age age age 

eae \ A 48 15 { 8, 308 7, 533 7, 337 7,610 8, 180 8, 577 8, 950 
eR EEE, f° 16, 109 | 15,663 | 16,261 | 17,811 | 19,830 | 21,692 23, 540 
SESS \n 24 15 {18 833 | 18,748 | 12,185 | 12,391 | 13,345 | 13,970 14, 520 
MUR ao ce ceiccncciecok: f ’ 11, 363 | 14, 067 | 12, 504 | 11,047 | 12,070 | 12,924 13, 550 
Ms sciences \ (t) () @) {24 141 | 26,281 | 19,522 | 20,001 | 21,525 | 22,547 | 23, 470 
SET | 27,472 | 29,730 | 28,765 | 28,858 | 31,900 | 34,616 37,090 
|. fageaeetionterets \p 0 15 { 2,151 | 1,906 | 1,906! 6,582] 6,582] 6,598 6, 598 
SC oe oes | 150 . 158 268 268 2, 493 2, 493 2, 652 2, 652 
Officers - 0 30 { ‘sdieaSas 3 3 74 7 150 150 
Acme, Nal eee i A nM Se rg MR ae I ae 4 4 12 12 

ee ee ee 58 50 TE i cioceceeaecedceteeepenaeeaainatinaan 
Airmen 0 | 90-180 { 1,656 | 2,409] 1,765 | 1,826] 1,780] 1,807 | 1,930 
Officers () ro) { 2, 151 1, 967 1,959 6, 678 6, 656 6, 748 6, 748 
Airmen 1,814 2, 677 2, 033 4, 323 4, 277 4, 561 4, 594 
Officers (3) () {30 292 | 28,248 | 21,481 | 26,679 | 28,181 | 29, 295 30, 218 
Airmen..____ 29, 286 | 32,407 | 30,798 | 33,181 | 36,177 | 39,177 41, 684 





! Drill pay status subtotal. 
? Other paid status subtotal. 
* Total paid status. 


PARTICIPATION PERCENTAGES 


The rates of participation reflected below have been developed from actual 
experience and for presentation purposes are shown as averages for pay groups. 
In actuality, however, financial programs are based upon participation rates 
for individual elements. Since these rates are numerous and tend to be com- 
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plicated, an average for pay groups has been developed and may be used as a 
yardstick for comparison. It is to be noted, however, that the individual pro- 
gram element participation differs to the extent that these averages are ap- 
plicable only to groups and should not be applied against individual program 
elements. 














| | 
| Paid days | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
Pay group | Paid drills of active 1958, | 1959, 1960, 
| | duty for actual estimated | estimated 
| training 
| Percent Percent Percent 
Active duty: } 
WEE crtclowtcanceenwe \ | ' . { 87 90 7 
Airmen__..._.- nae ee <7 48 15 67 82 72 
at \ | - ot 87 87 87 
MER 2 coo ae yB awe 24 15 i 59 70 | 7 
Inactive duty: | 
NGS oii chaen tonne » . i{ 87 | 90 90 
I [fA------- £ 15 78 | 83 83 
SEEN «pice tieS maleas ace o i 88 88 88 
Airmen. 3iC 35. 7 et - al || 78 78 | 78 
I 1 





SHORT TOURS OF ACTIVE DUTY 


The estimated number planned to participate in active duty training is de- 
termined by applying individual participation rates against the average 
strengths of programed personnel. The exception to this rule is arriving at 
the number of active duty tours for unit personnel and pay groups D and E. 
This computation differs to the extent that quarterly average strengths are used 
during the quarter the units will participate in active duty training rather 
than using an average annual strength. Pay groups D and E represent total 

















participants. 

| Paid days of} Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

Personnel Pay groups | Paid drills jactive duty] 1958 actual | 1959 esti- 1960 esti- 

} for training mated mated 
Officers ; \ im ~ Ad i 540 wal 7, 470 
Airmen ea | 4 15 1\ 10, 486 14, 573 | 15, 527 
Officers - 1\ | oA 9, 408 | 10, 819 12, 224 
; B... | 24 15 | - tae oy" oad . 
Airmen_-. j | \ 5, 958 | 7, 702 | 9, 054 
Officers. I\p 0 15 If 7,790 | 6, 582 | 6, 598 
Airmen ~- ol, 2, 607 | 2, 493 | 2, 652 
Officers. Kanes ten | ‘ f 3 | 74 | 150 
Airmen. --_- sa ife-- 0 30 iE 4 | 12 

Total active duty tours: | 

QOUBEE . oi iniccns-pmceurssen sno] f 23, 741 | 24, 395 | 26, 442 
NE inno icn xtoggne 2 nea - oes ““1\ 18,951 | 24,772 | 27, 245 





INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING DRILLS 


The following number of inactive duty training drills, with the exception 
of 36 additional drills, are determined by applying individual participation rates 
against annual average strengths of programed personnel with the resultant 
number multiplied by the authorized number of drills. In arriving at the 36 


additional drill category, the participation rate is applied to the average num- 
ber of unit personnel on flying status authorized to receive these drills, multi- 
plied by the authorized number of drills. 
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| 
Paid days of} Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Personnel Pay groups | Paid drills jactive duty} 1958 actual | 1959 esti- 1960 esti- 
| for training mated mated 
inti tgiiganent dle i |- 
| 
" | e14 ROS on oan 44 
OMS. cies ccxicte. N\, . If 314,592 327, 312 369, 120 
BERERE nchdachabaskindehicecend fA---22---- 8 | 15 |, 587, 905 712, 416 867, 936 
OTGOE in ws cn cnc eenteusisbonees \ A 36 15 j 54, 253 52, 416 58, 104 
RS oan pu hehe nenseoat és name iiamcnattes ‘ ° ti 11, 362 17, 712 20, 628 
NT cccundbukbnaned anion \ B 24 15 f 398, 309 262, 032 295, 776 
i ER OES mene 1 | Sees a it =. 272,170 | 208, 392 242, 688 
he | een od -qicbeentaons 
Total inactive duty 
drills: | | 
cc ocsnckebee \ | f 767,154 | 641, 760 | 723, 000 
MeL cesscocccees mam as “ee ees ae ee | 871, 527 938, 520 1, 131, 252 
OTHER ActivE Duty TRAINING 
School training 
| | 
Fiscal year 1958 actual Fiscal year 1959 estimated | Fiscal year 1960 estimated 
1 a ‘ i he 
Number} Man- | Aver--| Number | Man- | Aver- | Number} Man- | Aver- 
partici- | days age partici- days age partici- days age 
pating tour pating tour pating tour 
* =F r ee 4 | — 
0 | 4, 224 57, 213 15. 5 5, 242 | 86,013 16.4 | 4,933 | 86, 769 17.6 
BO vngidancecanes 665 | 14,670 | = 22.1 | 836 | 23,014 | 27.6 | 1, 444 | 32, 716 22.7 
————————_ | -——— = — —| ——— queen) eo cial ——— a — ~ ——E — 
Tal cisccccucsl «=O 71,883 | 14.7] 6,078 |109,117] 18.0 6, 377 |119, 485 18.7 





| | 


Active-duty tours for school training are provided reservists to maintain or 
increase an individual’s proficiency in his assigned mobilization position. These 
courses vary in length from 5 to 308 days. However, the majority of courses 
are reserve technical refresher courses conducted at Air Training Command 
bases of a 2-week duration. These courses are conducted in the same manner 
as those offered to the Regular Air Force and with minor exceptions a reservist 
can attend any course offered to members of the Regular Air Force. 


Special tours 


Fiscal year 1958 actual Fiscal year 1959 estimated | Fiscal year 1960 estimated 
| 


| 


| Number | Man- | Aver- | Number | Man- | Aver- | Number 


} 
| Man- | Aver- 


partici- | days | age partici- | days age | partici- | days | age 

} pating | tour | pating | tour pating | tour 
a ane See — rmeen pega eee ees - = SS — aaeeaneens le lene 

. 
Officers...............| 5,101 | 26,766 5.2 10,841 | 54,805} 5.1} 10,371 | 62,013 | 6.0 
BBM = = 555 50065sccer 2,489 | 14, 709 5.9 | 3, 946 | 21,725 | 5. 5.} 3,507 | 29,067 | &.3 
anent Scat ‘iiaicesnilgaageiestiacen sii aie = Sellen naielidienletibilntiti ty 
Poti. . eck. | 7,800 | 41,475 5.5 |. 14,787 | 76,530] 5.2} 13,878} 91,080 | 66 
| | | } | 





Special tours reflected above are provided for specific type individuals and 
key personnel to further combat training and to increase mobilization readiness. 
Special tours for units included provisional combat airlift for joint airborne 
maneuvers; overwater flights; Swiftlift and air rescue aircrew training. In 
addition, special tours have been provided for requirements to exercise required 
Supervision and inspection of detached units; commanders conference, orienta- 
tion and indoctrination training for unit commanders and operation personnel 
and advance and rear cadre personnel for summer camp training. 
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3- to 6-month trainees 





Fiscal year 1958 actual Fiscal year 1959 estimated |} Fiscal year 1960 estimated 





Number | Man- | Aver- | Number | Man- | Aver- | Number | Man- | Aver- 
partici- days age partici- days age partici- days age 











pants tour pants tour pants tour 

Critical skills. .......- 952 | 85, 680 90.0 368 | 33,120 90. 0 292 | 26, 280 90.0 
Noncritical skills__.__- 4,342 |781,560 | 180.0 3,468 |624,240 | 180.0 3,648 |656, 640 180.0 
Total... 2... 5, 204 (867, 240 | 163.8 3, 836 |657,360 | 171.4 | 3, 940 |682, 920 173.3 


The 3- to 6-month prior service airmen program has been established to im- 
prove the manning capability of Air Force Reserve combat support units. Since 
its inception, this program has been so enthusiastically received that present 
applicants are able to be chosen with a high degree of selectivity. Consequently, 
this program is limited by the availability of technical training spaces available 
rather than by the number of applicants. It is anticipated, in the near future, 
that this program will be used essentially for attrition replacements for combat 
and support units. 


Officer grade distribution 
{In percentage] 





Pay groups, fiscal year 1960 











Grade 
A B D and E 
ES ie hide nitdedchawcentinabon balabanithoonqGebuaiandeoel 0.2 0.1 0.2 
ce nrrirtaeie 2.1 2.5 2.4 
Cae nee ee aman Rapeanncnuegee senate 8.0 13.3 10.4 
DE ikackivcipdehsbltibhcattamnphdded sabbbbucknwindnhubdadod 18.0 22.6 20.8 
Pa ioe Gat 6 nw Shdakn dene e—eouabeneogteneeeiy 40.8 34.6 33.4 
I a enlaces saci eeean eel 29.8 25.8 32.2 
I oe tk he oat bbhandaeneakianbig 11 | 6 
cs iceaendeee detlated tau eeainnone 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Officer average rate of pay 
Pay groups, fiscal year 1960 
A B D and E 
Active duty: 
a $21. 79 $23. 01 $22. 54 
I Sie i I ed PTE Niicacacncancnsslunansogeel 
Inactive duty: 
I Scns siltiniiini nn teeta Babcihanw de adenine 17. 01 18.00 |. ccnenteeee 
II lia aidiet Sati sssinaas cum aaihe iad anaidecai dicnnina delineates CAGE lh inctatatcndeckiseuianceee 





The above average daily rates of pay are based upon the grade distribution 
reflected in the preceding page with appropriate application of rates of base 
pay, quarters, subsistence, and incentive pay as contained in the Career Com- 
pensation Act of 1949, as amended by Public Law 85-422, dated May 20, 1958. 


¢ 
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3,0 
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Airmen grade distribution 


[In percentage] 





Pay groups, fiscal year 1960 




















Grade Sia el cai al Ma ire = 
A B | D and E F 
E-9 0.1 0 | 0 0 
lls a. saccckicsnb eee eeebene wo mine ate men tha AWE Vis circ ewig hier nce cues ance teeear one eee 
-7 5.0 10.3 | O68 biiweoeoOLLe 
E-4 9.1 15.5 WRG sacha aces 
E-5 26, 4 38.0 PO ie ccbexestecs 
E-4 (over 7 years) 1.8 2. 6 | TREE Masai concegricmunaanial 
ol (COROGE 7 FORA) on oi ceceu cen eeswesdaesban 15.9 23.5 | eS .c cctiga 
Dh. nedatidigudectesmigeéeseeneuseuesheaeuntene 21.9 7.3 Ay OF Wacisdscacsech attention 
ccs cntndiminmmntah abe sithoeuashennebanne ial 18.4 2.7 2.7 63.5 
ih . 1c condentneeese. sun eekubaetescenauiiel -6 ot Tebssewuewtee 36.5 
PRUNE ssh kts Sochcaecnrdeiehin eb Se dneh babies waeheeist wicca sn 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
Airmen average rate of pay 
Pay groups, fiscal year 1960 
A B YD) and E F 
Active duty: 
I i adem eoenenital $7. 56 $8. 93 $8.98 | | $2. 77 
Rated pay-.-.-.-- ccd Sew keevhionanece Abii SE hi ace aphticeennnn ieee tel Rete teks ta at 
Inactive duty: 
eNO BOUT, <a 0: se icsscsighcd wri sonhichiicas thas secolbiarnaae 6. 08 Tod Ficdwtasccprenubiackabseedaintie 
SOE OOF. ve wsccccwcceecceaweccecicccraahé OBR iis cso raced aednnentnaienebaneared 





The above average daily rates of pay are based upon the grade distribution 
reflected on the preceding page with appropriate application of rates of base 
pay, quarters, and incentive pay as contained in the Career Compensation Act 
of 1959, as amended by Public Law 85-422 dated May 20, 1958. The highest 
three grades and E-4 (over 7 years) are entitled to dependency allowance for 
quarters. 

The following schedules reflect the actual and estimated enrollment and 
students attending summer camp for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960: 


Enrollment 


Actual, fiscal year 1958 | Estimated, fiscal year Estimated, fiscal year 
1959 1960 











Begin | End |Average} Begin | End |Average| Begin | End /|Average 




















Air science I _.......-.----- 53, 478 | 41,501 | 47,534 | 56,100 | 44,900 | 50,500 | 58,000 | 46,400 | 52,200 
Ae Oana TT. én sos cese ntact 33, 338 | 27,923 | 30,631 | 34,250 | 29,450 | 31,850 | 35,900 | 30,900 | 33, 400 
Air science III..------------ 5,334 | 4,652] 4,903] 5,400] 5,050| 5,225] 4,900] 4,600| 4,750 
Air science IV......-------- 5,258 | 4,060 | 4,659 | 4,760 | 4,125} 4,442| 4,900] 4,260] 4 
Total enrollment...._- 97, 408 | 78,226 | 87,817 |100, 510 | 83,525 | 92,017 |103, 700 | 86,160 | 94,930 
Students attending summer camp 





Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 





2,828 students during July 1957 for | 3,400 students during July 1958 | 3,400 students during. July 1959 
13 days. for 12 — for 11 days. 

2,255 students during July-August | 1,200 students during July- | 1,500 students during July- 
1957 for 28 days. August 1958 for 28 days. August 1959 for 28 days. 

3,006 students during June 1958 for | 3,400 students during June 1959 | 3,400 students during June 1960 
16 days. for 17 days. for 15 days. 
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Project 751—Pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers 


Program requirements: 


I et iocia dicsi  eecsgtcs aw pssvercaoeamicinevenn eerag ee a aoa ores 


RO NIN UR a ict once ea csrc vere aden mieatmie 
Neen alec alerts ge annhsussindpeirecmvesveeatubiewrarensina 


PART I. 


PURPOSE 


AND 


SCOPE 


$14, 024, 000 
13, 092, 
11, 204, 529 


The funds requested in this project are for basic pay, quarters, subsistence 
allowances, incentive pay, and uniform allowances for commissioned officers 
on active duty training tours, including school training, and special tours. 


PART II. 


Pay 
Pay 
Pay 


group A 
group B 


Subtotal annual short tours 


groupe D and Z..........<.... 


JUSTIFICATION 


Program 


OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Fiscal year 
1959 


2, 774, 328 
3, 836, 461 
) 


8, 880, 305 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 fund requirements 


Fiscal year 
1960 


$2, 943, 318 
4, 219, 114 
2, 332, 214 


9, 494, 646 





Pay group F 96, FUR lenceccs 


OIE WEIR 5S einen bosuterinnn ata cacwek 2, 275, 808 2, 407, 019 
Special tours......--- See ae eee re bee ae cae aa ake AERA ES Se eETS 1, 553, 508 | 1, 733, 090 
Uniform allowances Soci uigtidatatean teed dntdlet ict ativadhca 59, 120 107, 300 


228, 632 


282, 173 
14, 024, 237 
14, 024, 000 


Federal insurance contribution. -..-.--- 


13, 091, 665 
13, 092, 000 | 


Total project 751, fund requirements--. 
Rounded to 


The detail computation of personnel participating and daily rates of pay used 
in the following pages are included in appropriate sections of the program 
introduction. 


Daily rates'| Require- 


ments 


Number par- 
ticipating 


Man-days 


Pay group A: | | 
Rated personnel ae 4, 102 67, 530 $29. 22 $1, 973, 227 
Nonrated personne] waiaranend 2, 968 44, 520 | 21.79 970, 091 
Total pay group A....-_......... 7, 470 113, O50 3... .<<. 2, 943, 318 
Pay group B: Nonrated personnel aoa 12, 224 183, 360 | 23. 01 4, 219, 114 
Pay groups D and E: Nonrated personnel-_-_-_-_-| 6, 748 103, 470 | 22. 54 | 2, 332, 214 
} eee aa ee 
Total annual short tours................-. 26, 442 PR TONG oo ancntnn can 9, 494, 646 





Other active duty training 

School training: In addition to the normal active and inactive duty training, 
the school program for officers and airmen of the Air Force Reserve is designed 
to increase the mobilization potential and readiness of reservists that cannot 
be achieved through other training means. 
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494, 646 
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733, 099 
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School training 











| | 
Total | 
man-days, Average 
Number academic | tours Daily | Requirement 
training | course length (days) rate | 
| plus travel | 
time 
Se ee ee ae | ne Le roy sscaslpcataaa 
| 
Courses at Air Training Command.-.----.-.--.-- 2, 281 | 39, 543 | 17.3 | $25.74 $1, 017, 837 
Courses at Alr University... spe ceeee ate 1, 040 20, 671 | 19.9 | 28. 14 581, 682 
Courses at U.S. Joint Service Schools_----_-- ees 21, 900 | 16.0 | 29.85 653, 715 
Flying transition SOMME ce os chitabinndn nied | 245 4, 655 19.0 } 28. 56 | 132, 947 
| corsianaaiaendectaanaia ee sania eas emsclaainegecl eat apenas 
is aca ee teeaid | 4, 933 | 96,708 | 12.61...) |)" 298 
Lump-sum leave ae > ee at ae i ea EC 24. 23 20, 838 
Total school training... ............... | Gc wieaetiea Pea awiewennenddald oeth oes tewdace kee 2, 407, 019 


SPECIAL TOURS 


Part I of the special tour program for officers is composed mainly of training 
required for the purpose of increasing the combat potential of units. Special 
tours of this category are composed of long-range overwater flights; troop 
sarrier computed air release point (CARP) training; Provisional Combat Air- 
lift Division for joint airborne maneuvers; Operation Swiftlift; and air 
rescue training and air rescue alert. 

Part II of the special tour program provides primarily short active duty 
periods for Air Force Reserve unit commanders and other key personnel of 
unit and individual training programs to exercise required supervision and 
inspection of their detached units. This results in permitting the transmission 
and exchange of information on current policy and procedures, operational 
plans, technical matters, and training techniques. It also has the advantages of 
educating responsible key personnel to current training methods and techniques, 
and also increases uniformity of training throughout the Air Force Reserve 
program. In addition, tours are provided for committees on Air Force Reserve 
policies, committees to study and report on technical operating matters, com- 
manders conferences, orientation and indoctrination training for unit com- 
manders, and operation personnel and advance and rear cadre personnel for 
summer camp training. 








Number A verage Total Requtre- 
training number man-days | Daily rate ments 
| days 
Pt. I, special exercises. - - a ae 5, 128 9.0 | 46, 612 $28. 30 $1, 319, 120 
Pt. II, special exercises... -- pkeddamen 5, 243 2.9 15, 401 | 26. 88 413, 979 
Total special tours.......-.---------- De OIE Savors eeeaet eeu... | 1,733, 099 








Uniform allowances: Authority, title 10, United States Code (sec. 20b, Public 
Law 1028, act of August 1956). 


Number 
receiving Rate Requirement 
uniforms 


ail nha cit aa aisles ea ss a 
Air ROTC graduates ES Oaek | 120 | $200 | $24, 000 
New commissions, AFR (airmen) -_.-.- . | 75 | 200 | 15, 000 
OCS graduates (veterans) ___- 2S | 23 | 200 | 4, 600 
Active-duty tours (over 90 days). : 34 | 100 | 3, 400 
teserve allowance (4 years) - : OES es 1,800 | 50 | 90, 000 


Total uniform requirements_...........---.- TO  sidinias ea iieiaetisies A Ce Atiseacees 137, 000 


EEE EESEEEEEEEEEneeE 
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The total uniform requirement is $137,000 as reflected in the above computa- 
tion. Experience indicates that a portion of the uniform allowance payments 
are earned by participation in the inactive-duty training; therefore, the total 
officer uniform requirement of $137,000 has been prorated between active duty 
training and inactive-duty training with $107,300 requested under project 751 
(active duty) and the remainder under project 753 (inactive duty). 


Total uniform requirement (project 751) $107, 300 
FEDERAL INSURANCE CONTRIBUTION 


Public Law 881, 84th Congress, provides for social security coverage for mili- 
tary personnel effective January 1, 1957. The amount of $282,173 represents 
funds required for the employers’ contributions during fiscal year 1960. 


Total Federal insurance contribution $282, 173 
Total requirements, project 751 14, 024, 237 
Rounded to 14, 024, 000 


Project 752—Pay and allowances, active duty for training, airmen 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1960 
Fiscal year 1959 5, 591, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 


PARTI. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


‘The funds requested in this project are for basic pay, allowances, and incentive 
pay for Air Force Reserve airmen on active duty training tours, including school 
training and special tours. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 fund requirements 


Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 


Pay group A $1, 708, 537 $1, 799, 810 
Pay group B aie ‘ 1, 074, 721 1, 212, 783 
Pay groups D and E 332, 110 360, 457 


er CNN RII ION a nso crcccauncinbe ccd udcnnnuacoeacdusdaa 3, 115, 368 
Pay group F : 1, 915, 539 
School training 234, 360 
NN oes es ie mtcns bciginnbeseuaaacuamuabees 216, 614 
Federal insurance contribution 109, 596 


Total project 752, fund requirements____...........-.-----.---.-.------ 5, 591, 477 
Rounded to 5, 591, 000 


The detail computation of personnel participating and daily rates of pay used 
in the following pages are included in appropriate sections of the program intro- 
duction, 


Number Daily Require- 
participat- | Man-days rates ments 
ing 


Pay group A: 
Rated personnel 1, 033 15, 495 
Nonrated personnel 14, 494 217, 410 


Tete Par GOO A «oo ocisnciicwwe et Cannwes oneness 
Pay group B: Nonrated personnel 
Pay groups D and E: nonrated personnel 


Total annual short tours 
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Other actiwe duty training 

Pay group F: The 6-month trainee program is for the purpose of recruiting 
and training non-prior-service personnel to fill specific unit vacancies not attain- 
able from obligated airmen sources. Individuals receive basic and technical 
training or on-the-job training depending upon his aptitude. 








Number Training Total Average | Require- 
training days training | daily rate ments 
of pay 
Pay group F: 
aia tiiis meetin onic erent atecianl 292 $2. 60 $68, 328 
PRINS GET a cndnnadanccousunsen 3, 648 2.78 1, 825, 459 


OER ede tees wetccetcsscseeseeneay ek aoe te NOD, CEO Fa 5 «05 ves 1, 893, 787 
Permission to mess separately or on leave 
for 6-rnonth trainees (Public Law 351, 
8ist Cong., sec. 301, as amended): Non- 
ee ET ee ee Ee ne 58, 278 


Datel; PAF GeO Bei atacsceidss ses whatblededs slate cds dhabh chin dsobn eck ltidesidhandisei 1, 952, 065 








School training 

In addition to the normal active- and inactive-duty training, the school pro- 
gram for airmen of the Air Force Reserve is designed to increase the mobiliza- 
tion potential and readiness of reservists that cannot be achieved through other 
training means. The school training program has been designed not only to 
maintain individual proficiency at particular skill levels but also to cross train 
in the related career fields. The courses developed to obtain this objective are 
technical courses at Air Training Command; Air University courses; and flight 
engineer transition courses. 





Total man-days 


Number j|academic course} Average Daily Requirement 

training length plus tour rate 

travel time 
Technical courses at Air Training Days 

I coi 977 20, 216 21 $8. 54 $172, 645 
Air University courses..........--- 327 9, 840 30 10. 34 101, 746 
Flight engineer transition courses 140 2, 660 19 10. 30 27, 398 
a ek Be 1, 444 32, 716 Be Dikecicnsndaninn 301, 789 
PIE MINOR. ccs ncetanenns tokanwewdeaeeee ty RR 9.47 10, 057 
FEU CUIOOE GOORIN 6 co ccitscitt cnith civcnusng ed iniddusaesSalsaccdeoueetdbemensaueees 311, 846 





Special tours 


Part I of the special tour program for airmen is composed mainly of training 
required for the purpose of increasing the combat potential of units. Special 
tours of this category are troop carrier computed air release point (CARP) 
training; overwater flights for troop carrier tactical crews; Operation Swift 
Lift; maintenance familiarization course; and air rescue alert in support of 
Air National Guard training. 

Part II of the special. tour program provides primarily short active-duty 
periods to permit selected Air Force Reserve enlisted personnel to participate 
in formulating comments and recommendations concerning equipping, training, 
maintenance, and personnel matters of the Air Force Reserve. Short active-duty 
periods are also provided for advance and rear echelon cadre required for unit 
summer encampments and for recruiting teams. 


Number Average | Totalman-| Daily rate | Require- 





training | tour (days) days ments 
ris ia A a 2, 549 9 23, 442 $10. 30 $241, 453 
Pig kk, MEET SUD =). a intinemdrcaaghene 958 6 5, 625 8. 89 50, 006 
———$$—$$| $$$ |__| ____ 
TOC), SHOU WOUTE s ceccncccendvcsecs OO SURF Necuetancnn<. 291, 459 
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Federal insurance contribution 

Public Law 881, 84th Congress, provides Federal insurance contribution cover- 
age for military personnel effective January 1, 1957. The amount of $136,221 
represents funds required for the employers’ contribution during fiscal year 1960, 


UD, esti tse ikem ede ee kes Sk aed el eile Sui kaa ee $136, 221 
ee OTTERS AOI OO i etree ecietr prreeeereirenicireirmntrresciesiginissieniniinanaanebtatianes 6, 064, 641 
NN aie naan sh cc cecal ceri nen gc cilleicms ck diate inet ianailreaeigei 6, 065, 000 


Project 753—Pay and allowances, inactive-duty training, officers 


Program requirements : 


I, ap es os alien ehh bi os nina edb ieasnmceiblialdoeend tata $14, 748, 000 
ECR TOES SN ee bah oo cen enpeceeaceeeem eee 13, 645, 000 
Neen ee eee ne caetvimsie tous wien win as stone 14, 864, 508 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, incentive pay, adminis- 
trative function pay, and uniform allowances for commissioned officers partici- 
pating in inactive-duty training drills. 


PART IL. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 fund requirements 


Program | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


1959 | 1960 
Pay group A (48 drills) a ; : we 3 $7, 098, 542 $7, 799, 783 
Pay group A (36 drills j se eminc ieee 1, 261, 090 1, 372, 998 
Pay group B (24 drills $28 . te ee are 4,814, 677 5, 323, 968 
Total drill pay 3 le Rite cer MIS ate wasp ante ein cainisab batedntean 13, 174, 309 14, 496, 749 
Administrative function pay ---- : inant daadas . el ct i ee 234, 440 216, 720 
Uniform allowances - - we eee eS Seana 236, 400 29, 700 
Total project 755—fund requirements si ed 7 13, 645, 149 14, 743, 169 
Rounded to. --..-- mia satan aceeens 13, 645, 000 14, 743, 000 


The computation of man-days and daily rates of pay used {n this estimate are 
included in the appropirate sections of the program introduction. 





— » — 
= Man train- Rates Require- 
ing periods ments 

Pay group A (48 drills) | 
Rated personnel - 210, 672 | $24. 23 $5, 104, 583 
Nonrated personnel sbi * 158, 448 17.01 | 2, 695, 200 
Total be dicce 369, 120 : | 7, 799. 783 
Pay group A (36 drills): Rated personnel ; | 58, 104 | 23. 63 | 1, 372, 998 
Pay group B (24 drills): Nonrated personnel_____- | 295, 776 28. 00 | 5, 323, 968 
Total drill pay-_-- PLA. SA we. 723, 000 | -| 14, 496, 749 


wR droid 





Administrative function pay 

In addition to other inactive duty training pay, commanders of Air Force 
Reserve units having administrative duties will receive additional pay on 4 
quarterly basis depending upon the personnel strength of the unit (authority 
Public Law 351, 81st Cong.). 


(a) For units having a combined officer and airmen assigned strength 





which exceeds 49, $240 annually: 888 units X $240____________---_- $201, 120 
(b) For units having a combined officer and airmen assigned 

strength of less than 50, $120 annually: 130 units K $120_______-_- 15, 600 

Total- administrative function: pay.<.2<.....-..........4.-<6 216, 720 
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Uniform allowances 


Of the total uniform requirement refiected in project 751 in the amount of 
$137,000, experience indicates that a portion of the uniform allowance payments 
are earned by participation in inactive duty training, therefore, the total officer 
uniform requirement has been prorated between active duty training and inactive 
duty training with $107,300 requested under project 751 and $29,700 under project 
753. 


Bakal.. BETO. NORGE OIQIIB ine aisha nntincetib meinen $29, 700 
eel SOM POUREE: RO ROEE TB asa ii isi sc pvetetrth to wie e ne elestcrckcpyemimeniaglpnnnd 14, 743, 169 
RE ONS cence oc Has kee ards eens eae Se eerie ered ow 14, 743, 000 


Project 754—Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, airmen 


Program requirements: 


PL. PON CI oo ac on ahace ewan ae eae oadn bmn $7, 339, 000 
TEE I iis serene chins tag hte eee toe 6, 105, 000 
Re IE a as se cn san sn ss roves emt kee ated nce heen ng eet mae 5, 557, 991 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay and incentive pay for 
Air Force Reserve airmen participating in inactive duty training drills. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 fund requirements 


Program Fiseal year Fiscal year 
| 1959 1960 
Pay group A (48 drills) -- : $4, 464, 539 | $5, 420, 091 
Pay group A (36 drills) 153, 056 176, 782 
Pay group B (24 drills) -- 1, 487, 794 | 1, 742, 500 
Total, project 754, fund requirements 6, 105, 389 | 7, 339, 373 
Rounded to } 6, 105, 000 | 7, 339, 000 


The ¢ omputations of man-days and daily rates of pay used in this estimate are 
included in the da ogram introduction section. 


Man training! Rates Requice- 


| 
iia 1 ; 
| periods ments 
i | 
Pay group A (48 drills): | 
Rated personnel. ‘ aa oa ion 57, 216 $8. 58 $490, 913 
Nonrated personnel... - aries eae et 810, 720 | 6.08 | 4, 929, 178 
L— {J 
Total ‘867, 936 |...... : | 5, 420, 091 
Pay group A (36 drills): Rated personnel _.- | 20, 628 $8. 57 | 176, 782 
Pay group B (24 drills): Nonrated personnel | 242, 688 | $7.18 1, 742, 500 
Total drill pay | 1, 131, 252 -- | -7, 389, 373 
Total requirements, project 754. “ — Se , : 7, 339, 373 
Rounded to peeks a ; pi ae iain ere ee Se cegceeie 7, 339, C00 
} | 
Project 755—Individual clothing, airmen 
Program requirements : 
OI IE ia atleast cneaspeablieaationesoekio ap eee tee ..- $2, 127, 000 
SRI) SUMMED io ols scicinscov sas pastraven os consol cas eaeoiarceier cba aemsanresiccs tetaeeck at, “aE 
PUG VERS MW0Ck ca diandcmcdneagunwienbuueumasiane sdaadhuaae ie eee ee 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are to procure uniforms for issue to air- 
iien participating in the Air Force Reserve program. The allowances for all 
items are as authorized in table of allowances, 1-21A, as amended. Prices 
used are those currently in effect. 
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PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirement has been developed by analysis of the gains and losses ex- 
pected, giving consideration to assets to be lost from the program as well as 
assets that will be recaptured. Replacement due to wear has been included for 
shoes and socks necessary to complete sets of clothing recaptured and to replace 
wearouts. These items are turned in by the airmen to the appropriate supply 
organization for reissue immediately upon completion of active duty training, 
In accordance with Office, Secretary of Defense, directive, no provision has 
been made to furnish clothing to airmen affiliated with a Reserve organization 
for duty requiring the wearing of the uniform when such airmen have periods 
of obligated service remaining. Effective September 1, 1956, Executive Order 
10629, dated August 13, 1955, was amended to provide for Air Force participation 
in the 6-month Reserve program in accordance with section 262 of the Reserve 
Forces Act of 1955 (Public Law 305, 84th Cong.). The value of the initial 
clothilng allowance issued to 6-month trainees contained herein is $210.39. 


Ons PORTIPORIOREE BEG IGUS BOR Senn ren nnigndansnannnae dees $2, 127, 321 
I ar ec aint habia nas ai apie agile tscadbsnin ages en sh tnaprnc sn cuales ies 2, 127, 000 


Project 756—Subsistence in kind 


Program requirements: 
I I eign ous age ueeaniaes $1, 382, 000 
I aa chee ioestuak os aparece ok erp pimmrancsiaecimbas 1, 242, 000 
SI Naa ace cities een adnan minnie 876, 527 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for subsistence to be furnished to Re 
serve airmen on active duty training tours, and during inactive duty training 
periods of 8 or more hours in any one calendar day. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 fund requirements 


Program Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 





$1, 008, 521 $1, 056, 721 
218, 372 260 253 
15, 000 15, 000 


Subsistence, active duty 
Subsistence, inactive duty--_- 
Reimbursable requirements. -.............--.---.-.---.- iets whsceiniansenigiddceuoteieos 






Total, neoject 766, fand requirements... ccncncnnccncwcccccccccus 1, 241, 893 1, 331, 974 
SE ING EES e tt ad. donde aktkwstcens otenduénidbiatiiocnsiennndis 1, 242, 000 1, 382, 000 





Active duty training 











Number |Gross train- Net days 

partici- ing days Less ab- for sub- Rate Require- 

pating for sub- sentees sistence ments 

sistence 

Niet CONN bok ra tedcccansenes, 27, 245 354, 389 53, 158 301,231 | $1.13 $340, 391 
ES ENE 1, 444 32, 716 4, 907 27, 809 1.13 31, 424 
ee (Ea Ea 3, 507 29, 067 4, 360 24, 707 1.13 27, 919 
6-month trainees, active duty__.._|_......----- 682, 920 101, 516 581, 404 1.13 656, 987 








Total subsistence, active 





—— 





se od 


ro Poo 
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Inactive duty training 








S €x- Total Weekend Less Net num- 

‘ll as number of | exercises | absentees ber at Rate | Require- 

d for personnel (+4) (at 4 ) ee ments 

; percen weekends 

place | 

ipply ‘ a 5 ee ee ee ee heen ee an re. 

ning, | Pay group A (units).........---..].-----.----- 208, 536 41, 707 166, 829 | $1.56 | $260, 253 

1} has 

an Reimbursable requirements, milk subsistence program (Public Law 

Irder Se Be GIN) iecigie resem nines teptetiatindninmnniitennneeoeamniiratlt $15, 000 

ation iter PEEONNEE, SEOTECE 10G.......canasaunucenkbeosusanntienwnecman 1, 331, 974 

serve NT Nail coches teeters erprer ees serenan instar itso aeiinninpeamaiiidiits 1, 332, 000 

nitial Project 757—Trawel, active duty for training, officers 

7, 321 Program requirements: 

7, 000 ele A eee rere sisi nc inhocmth agai seciacansboad $1, 263, 000 
SOI DE TN saan sasoiccnnench sc tetnsciadan dita bioreactor aati 1, 255, 000 
I I sca cori s ics rcecli aires saps tains epee leafed 896, 642 

PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
> 
> The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force 


Reserve officers traveling to and from active duty training sites, including school 
training and special tours. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


























co 
0 Re 
ining Summary comparison of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 fund requirements 
Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
95 1960 
ents 
$90, 418 
302, 911 
1 year IEE BRUNE Diva nc ndulpavottbinnnrassdegelinapemenatibhaieaemehmiimmehiCos 177, 109 161, 952 
60 aint aa A antisera dctnciibidtesdeeens 554, 870 555, 281 
ah rhein secon hihi el eR NMAU Sasa iain hablar aden 085° ns inh tp dtente Sinners 
a ININST  crot 20 o. nn ceecneedbelechbaamdinamnimaenateabenicoes 579, 378 583, 081 
15 000 UII = a nor are SendbbantenuWendelenpenaweuaneneatbanauen 119, 490 124, 684 
331, 974 Total project 757, fund requirements..............-..-.- saeecabotddeees 1, 254, 773 1,263, 046 
329 000 PN Elita kno ncchawtnonnansctneedsnawenshieelunats Aichi Caine 1, 255, 000 1, 263, 000 
. | 
Number Miles (round Cost per Require- 
traveling trip) traveler ments 
nena fetes fetes snes 
PA Meee OS 83 ead Ol wagabekenemon 7,176 210 $12. 60 $90, 418 
_— IID TR insite Aart ntrenicive eid ncn 12, 224 413 24. 78 302, 911 
ents UNIS TD MON I. 214 cnne ct sedvininistendennps 6, 748 400 24. 00 161, 952 
School training............--..-..- caine anne 4, 933 1,970 118. 20 583, 081 
Special tours........-.....-- paseedicatnee 7, 343 283 16. 98 124, 684 
3.40), 301 Total requirements, project 757....--- .. os veweciae onl weneee 1, 263, 046 
31, 424 PINT GO. ence cndonndesmaecnidweset uni r |- seat 1, 263, 000 
27, 919 aed, 
656, 987 
Project 758—Travel, active duty for training, airmen 
056, 721 : 
Program requirements: 
ae 


38181—59—pt. 3——-41 





PRIN IN ieee age sw simone dec peal tasebeacsinsaloataetah olddata 
SOE, OMI TI cis ccs cscs mca ninennneseciainhes nlc nae saesaaedlabtsdbaia tice Mel oo 
UE NE RR oir icicle nad Daan glalatsanbh a ranean ae 


‘ 
1 
DD at) cS aot enas Sep hbGahaaheannenaapanns pimanaennahwaunileel $101, 669 
ID TOs 0 a cattanintidsnguusinuripeneeneiesnntandetthuabinseematipawaiyent 276, 092 


$1, 394, 000 
1, 244, 000 
1, 219, 047 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force Re- 


serve airmen traveling to and from active duty training sites, including schoo} 
training and special tours. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 fund requirements 


















































Program Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
eo iecicinmnanes-el ss caecemencianiacasalbiaisiasied sdiaieeaavbniidnd aranad $107, 519 $115, 184 
ya. fea joke i _ iekeieaae ous aon 233, 504 261, 298 
Pay groups D and E.--- a deci coaisipeiabaibts 75, 930 79, 281 
Subtotal annual short tours.............------- paenennkeliimstaa ne mameoin 416, 953 455, 763 
Pay group F.-.----- — poe : Raich oe mwa caiman care eis 723, 281 745, 029 
School training -- ade Sucucienincalinnde icieshions das aivise ion annaaemaee “ 79, 924 167, 648 
Special tours_.--.--.---. ‘ petrivis vedhinthacabedwE ted RhediNtswetpemenT ‘ 24, 048 25, 769 
One) HEOIOUL 70s, TUNG TOCUIMOIIOINE, ..w nao oe cc ccc cn dindcnncnnnss 1, 244, 206 1, 394, 200 
PIN Di ica tne cet cutiicotnccens ESEatsmeeehabbakninhw eee kamen 1, 244, 000 1, 394, 000 
— — = — a —— 7. — — 7 —— T 
| Number | Miles (round Cost per Require- 
traveling trip) traveler ments 
i cee ge 15, 116 | 127 $7. 62 | $115, 184 
IMI 08 6. tee ee ee oacek. | 9, 054 | 481 28. 86 261, 208 
a mr UN 2, 664 | 496 29.76 | 79, 21 
Pay group F: 
Input to Lackland (BMT) ae 3, 900 1,175 70. 50 274, 950 
From BMT to technical training or OJT 3, 533 1, 050 63, 00 222, 579 
eh ee ee, 3, 750 1, 100 66. 00 247, 500 
School training __........-- mamemetp ears 1, 444 1, 935 116. 10 167, 648 
POUR encwthalcusebicnsne sii eehtlaaidada spa 2, 962 145 8.70 | 25, 768 
Total requirements, project 758_....._--_- ee cece ewan sennan-2--fonenna-----ee- 1, 394, 209 
a ce inanar nae feces ipbipiasi ne ca ioeteciaiiiaae iaipaiateiaanaae 1, 394, 000 
Project 759—Other costs 
Program requirements: 
EY rm hae 2 ok cae aiken enemas bens $38, 000 
I ng ms a eee ees atc itean eases 38, 000 
ORT PRNERC iii emtignicenwcm caue nt se et 20, 179 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are to provide for death gratuity pay- 
ments to beneficiaries of Air Force Reserve personnel who die while participating 
in or as a result of injury received or disease contracted while participating in 
active- or inactive-duty training. These funds will also provide for pay and 
allowances during periods of disability and hospitalization to members of the 
Air Force Reserve who suffer injury or contract disease in line of duty while 
participating in active- or inactive-duty training. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 fund requirements 


i E 











Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
: 1959 1960 
th gratuities: 
my $27, 000 , = 
Airn.en ; 
Total 2,108 
Disability and hospitalization: 
EEG... cicsieinatininld Use uind sive bul eds abbas cabuchnenasaxatadecudundendal’l 7. 240 7, 240 
IN an iia i Si ars og icici et pest isle endian anal aD Riolab sain aioe olan 1, 152 1, 152 
ih bi ee as law tet is Sk alc eeeemiareaeeea 8, 392 8, 392 
Total prolect 760, fand requsrOMe tS. 2.0... <ccccescu. cassosengtio-ncee= 37, 548 37, 548 
HOUR C0. vase..: ocn- Se es ah 8 ee ated pO At ene caer aakieen 38, 000 38. 000 


Death gratuities 


Funds requested for pay of death gratuities are based on payment of 6-month 
base puy and, if eligible, incentive pay, as indicated below. The estimated num- 
ber of deaths have been determined from actual experience in prior years related 
to the number of personnel participating in training. 














Number of Average Require- 
deaths amount ments 
NN i chin magic igiin nes dnthtdnagaweadiaeune cue ehanaenaiadse 9 $3, 000 $27, 000 
BN 06 tG2 556. tebine sand bikin nbn henna ean eee a gad 2 1, 078 2, 156 
ekns Gettin Prati os ities si sidhnqudscecvosercdulinwnwestusaweglieadabchbagkss 29, 156 





Disability and hospitalization 


Members of the Air Force Reserve on active or inactive duty training who 
suffer injury, contract disease, or suffer disability in line of duty from disease 
or injury, are entitled to hospitalization and pay and allowances during such 
hospitalization. Fund requirements are based on number of personnel and days 
of hospitalization as follows: 











Number of Days Daily rate of Require- 
personnel hospitalized pay and ments 
hospitalized allowances 
Officers T cicichiandacum ade keled ta dct iaied aahed koala 12 30 $20. 11 $7, 240 
EB RRS SES er ae a ee 6 30 6. 40 1, 152 
Total disability and hospitalization... ..- ares ek a renee SI Nene re 8, 392 
Total requirements, project 759_......--.------- FaPintnbinineh ninnd thea pae beeen pa ce—s 37, 548 
4 OR ile. tle PETES SPT A SRA jrvsatecencenee| anne enne enn ene| nen eee enn ene- 38, 000 





Program 770—RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 


Summary of requirements by project 








Project No. and title | 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 19°0 estimate 
Bid, Ce MUON, os oo os tea atacdaoo debater $2, 892, 323 $2, 928, 000 $2, 702, 000 
dt i ES ELA EOE 2, 349, 822 2, 523, 000 2. 520. 000 
oy dag OES TS Ee a ea Re ean 152, 704 147, 000 146, 000 
Me? NO ne aa es Sreimaian 357, 040 312, 000 332, 000 








jusewsweneswes 5, 751, 889 5, 910, 000 5 700, 000 


aceite ahi cca intent a ca | EE 
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Project 771—Pay and allowances 


Program requirements : 
I Na ce alicipisbteheseimeniabe naomi $2, 702, 000 
I 2, 928, 000 
I UNI IU NIN sasscisain gticcasechesnentlanesbmennerteniniteri haan 2, 892, 323 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide commutation in lieu of subsistence for 
air science III and IV Reserve Officers’ Training Corps students and for basic 
pay of students attending summer camp, death gratuity, and social security 
payments. 

PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 fund requirements 











Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 
RS Sr ES CRIN 6 0 occiinincscccacsweciebidknécvancmaniinnoee $343, 720 $339, 040 
een ORE 00 NOD, i iin anata eenacnaenenchadionswoesed 2, 575, 193 2, 353, 441 
Ds cinicnaiih tte clk nchididindinh Midian tank etnNtiaan wap pnibann cemmdiinn outed 800 800 
ee nS GUN... cc-nbansechinaneushatnnadaniebenbenancseues 8, 109 9, 139 
Total pepet Ti0 Da AON nik i so hiktt en cewcttiicnbaweccus 2, 927, 822 2, 702, 420 
SE Wks cack nntie cei cmen denen aheteheryindsnapebaesnés 2, 928, 000 2, 702, 000 


The basic authority for payment of commutation in lieu of subsistence is 
contained in section 9387 of title 10, United States Code, and the rate is estab- 
lished annually by the Secretary of Defense. Authority is contained to fur- 
nish commutation in lieu of subsistence for air science III and IV students for 
a maximum of 609 days per student at the approved rate of $0.90 per day. Sec 
tion 9385e of title 10, United States Code, provides authority for payment of 
basic pay while attending summer camp. Payment of students attending summer 
camp is at the basic rate of grade E-1 (basic airmen, $2.60 per day). 


Basic pay, summer encampment 











Camp Students | Number of Total Rate Require- 
days days ments 
NSS 6 codec catceeaconinbenseasss 3, 400 11 37, 400 $2. 60 $97, 240 
PETA, CUP ncccetaninbcencenacdunsen | 1, 500 28 42, 000 2. 60 109, 200 
Pe EE skin conenccasnncstncesanennaded | 3, 400 15 51, 000 2. 60 132, 600 





Pana oe eo Bee age: |---------2--|----0-n202--|nneneneeee- 339, 040 








Commutation in lieu of subsistence 





























| 
Class | Average | Average Gross days Net days ! Rate | Require 
number days | ments 
ssisininseiaildaiaitiammnsaaniad — = - ae wh crete eats 

Air science III. .------------| 4,750 | 274 1, 301, 500 1, 275,470 | $0.90 $1, 147, 923 
Air science IV __....--------| 4, 080 | 335 1, 366, 800 1, 339, 464 .90 1, 205, 518 
J a anda i TS ‘i sinduiecipaieda —_— 

ae en ae peels ee band 1 vu Sa teal Si aia 2, 353, 441 

1 Represents 2 percent reduction for excused absences, 

Death gratuities 
i  sceuummeieniawienannperaabanes 130, 400 
IIIT DIEU AT Nn on asin cnmnneneatinnsncnict diachaabtintalbias 357 
ner Ur PUIG, NONI 8 ead 2 
SU I ih wiedtp int incensed it ct talline 1 
ei aeliinaeat $800 
ee $800 
Federal insurance contribution (summer encampment) -_-—_-------~ $9, 139 
RE (ENE, TOU, “DOB si a a cc cseieaeecdemiorinm enone $2, 702, 420 


Fe ETE IS SN a ee Leer aaa 2, 702, 000 
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Project 7?75—Individual clothing 


Program requirements: 


NE IIE = I Ri ea cases ep cineca candi bcdatsnitbi hiatal nanan een aaa $2, 520, 000 
PRE SE TI vsnniitenticeiiticisi scenic aiciiesetsitnasetnitniininmaiiahae aaa 2, 523, 000 
PENORS - FORE TG iiciee ce een eee Rae 2, 349, 822 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for purchase of uniforms for students 
enrolled in the Air Force ROTC program. The institution concerned may elect 
to receive uniforms in kind or to receive a monetary allowance in lieu thereof. 
Those institutions which receive uniforms in kind, issue the uniform to the 
student for use while he is enrolled in the Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program. The uniform is turned in upon completion of training. Those in- 
stitutions which receive cash in lieu of uniforms either procure the uniforms 
on the open market or from Air Force sources, and issue the uniform to the 
student. Normally, the advanced course student is permitted to retain the 
uniform upon completion of training. 


PART I. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 fund requirements 








Program Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 
TE Te NING a 355 wisi cuind icons cctbeiscdétckdaincocnecamtedual $362, 291 $390, 321 
Commutation in lieu of uniforms... ...............cccesccecescocccccce 2, 160, 225 2, 130, 075 
Total, project 775, fund requirements..-..............--..---..- 2, 522, 516 2, 520, 396 
RUNGE 00... once ccceccscesenecaccncnccuncedcossacscacesscanessccs 2, 523, 000 2, 520, 000 


Uniforms in kind 

The dollar requirement is determined by estimating the total requirements for 
“in kind” uniforms including replacement items and subtracting the on-hand in- 
ventory. The table of allowances, 1-21, lists the prescribed authorization per stu- 
dent. The estimate is computed on the basis that 36.2 percent of the air science I 
and II students and 2.6 percent of the air science III students in nonmilitary type 
schools will receive uniforms in kind. Uniforms for students attending summer 
camp is included: 


Total requirement for clothing in kind_..---_-._-___-_____-___-___.. $390, 321 


Commutation in lieu of uniforms 


Commutation in lieu of uniforms has been provided for 63.8 percent of the air 
science I and II students and for 97.4 percent of the air science III students in 
nonmilitary type schools, and 100 percent for all in military type schools. The 
rate of commutation for fiscal year 1960 is $25 for basic students and $100 for 
air science III students in nonmilitary schools and $50 for basic students, and 
$200 for air science III students in military type schools: 





Estimated | Percent on | Number of Require- 
Class number aaa uniforms Rate ments 
on 
Air science I and IT: 
Military type schools..........-...---- 3, 350 100. 0 3, 350 $50 $167, 500 
Nonmilitary type schools............-- 90, 550 63.8 57, 771 25 \ 27: 
Air science III: 
Military type schools............--..-- 400 100.0 400 200 80, 000 
Nonmilitary type schools.........-..-- 4, 500 97.4 4, 383 100 438, 300 
Total requirement for commutation 
Bi DSTI. ...:..sicininnnandi Rabichhdivndiieinnubiaenbselsiamimabedanbeadibvebdabeal 2, 130, 075 
ON BENE, CIENE T1B iso cccin hed cnnnscecl sipaveavestidasectubesstubinndéunndl 2, 520, 396 


DONE WET at ca ture 0 0 aaaig anal bacwd eee baa eae eee aA ee edeaOea 2, 520, 000 
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Project 776—Subsistence in kind 


Program requirements: 


I I iii acca sna eal sess oad aaaltip hae $146, 000 
SE rN IN caccrtciatin ced iced ccieci tila tin aaah eitain nen net ncinaaciacaainad ilies 147, 000 
Be IN CN istic eta cicnttnig meni ee miata tainips oiheaeaitiinin iene Sinem 152, 704 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for subsistence of Air Force Reserve 
Offcers’ Training Corps students while training at summer camp. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested are directly related to the number of man-days of camp 
occurring during the fiscal year which are determined from the actual dates 
that the encampments will be held. Experience indicates that an excused 
absent rate of 9 percent is applicable, and this rate has been used in computing 
the fund requirements reflected below : 












































Number of} Days at Man- Net man- | Rate Require- 
students camp days days ments 
ee eee 
DOS TOAD: dct ctmatsniernimenemmmed | 3, 400 ll 37, 400 34, 408 $1.13 $38, 881 
July-August 1959...-..-.......... | 1, 500 | 98} 42.000 38,620 | 1.13 43, 663 
Pee Se cccosal<octhscdictenboosns } 3, 400 | 15 | 51, 000 46, 920 1.13 53, 020 
i jin ipeenieeaaeasi wttinaianesel soem 
i ai iad idaeicerte cna aeeaen Sabihcined Saeed cca 135, 564 
Reimbursable requirements, milk | | 
su»sidy program (Public Law 
Set COED cecp nen caamo mune | eheanhenaie ec one mie |------------|------------]-------- 10, 000 
| | 
Total requirements, project | 
Da it aa ert i a ealetaietaduai hi Emin eiecitaacendsel a deiparisntinnn 145, 564 
PIE BO Se cdcceuisncnnn Eeeepreectia paeeiaariniie Siesta nae cael semen Saeed bars eent 146, 000 
| | | 
Project 777—Travel 
Program requirements: 
i ih cee nines $332, 000 
NN Ug us des emionn mab abemnigitaemes 312, 000 
IU NI i ea ip aniclibepaeeubitinioaas 357, 040 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are for travel of Air Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
students traveling to and from summer camp. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Students are authorized transportation in kind or reimbursement at the rate 
of 5 cents per mile (sec. 9385 of title 10, U.S.C.). The summer camps will be 
located throughout the United States at regular Air Force installations. Aver- 
age mileage in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 is based on actual fiscal year 
1958 experience and anticipated campsites to be used during the budget years. 





Rate | Cost per  sseiabeariat Require- 

















Camp dates | Average 
mileage trip students ments 

PN oes. tells bn tba atone annua 618 $0. 05 $33. 90 3, 400 $115, 260 
July-August 1959_......._.--- 1, 236 .05 67. 80 1, 500 101, 700 
PD inca tte ccctnb ete nenacanun ted 618 05 33. 90 | 3, 400 115, 260 
> |- hed 2 milena 

MGR nso Se ee ee bccn rele me bia sieraseret sg aes So aaceeeee 332, 220 
Tota! requirements, project 777....--|...--------- ee | Saas delete ate bbe 332, 220 


CIINU ONS ego cena caiasaos a eI or oR Sees | 332, 000 
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ORGANIZATION, SIZE, AND MISSION OF AFR 


Mr. Anprews. Will you very briefly summarize for the committee 
the organization, size, and mission of the Air Force Reserve? 

General Vinau. In the organization of the Air Force Reserve, sir, 
as I mentioned, the training is supervised and administered by Con- 
tinental Air Command. We talked then about Continental Air Com- 
mand organizations. Continental Air Command is divided further 
into three numbered air forces—the 14th which covers the Eastern 
States of the United States; the 10th Air Force with headquarters in 
Michigan, and covering the middle section of the United States; the 
4th Air Force covering ‘the Western States. 

Numbered air forces supervise the training of the 15 troop carrier 
wings and the 5 air rescue squadrons, and additionally 4 AACS squad- 
rons. These are Air Force Reserve, and there are, additionally, 6 aerial 
port squadrons and 1 aeromedical evacuation squadron. 

Then our individual training system, which I showed you there in 
some 1,100 locations, this likewise is operated and administered by the 
3 numbered air forces. We have the - Air Reserve training wing 
headquarters which in turn supervise 82 Air Reserve centers, which 
in turn supervise and administer 109 ‘Air Reserve groups. These 
are made up entirely of Air Force reservists. The 109 groups are 
composed of 508 Air Reserve squadrons. 

Also in this individual training program, we have 18 air terminal 
squadrons, as well as the units training at the flying locations, namely 

the 18 Air Reserve navigation training squadrons. 

That very briefly is the organization of the Air Force Reserve. 


PRESENT CAPABILITIES OF AFR 


Mr. Anprews. In your opinion is the Reserve presently equipped, 
trained, and ready to support the Regular Forces in the event of an 
emergency ? 

General Vina. I would have to qualify my answer by saying, yes, 
in most cases, Mr. Chairman. In some of our support units which 
are relativ ely new and in the communications field we are not very 
well equipped currently. 

In our flying units I would say we were well equipped. In fact, we 
are just barely short of having our essential equipment authorization 


filled. 


ASSIGNMENT OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Ritey. General, are these troop carrier planes actually assigned 
to the Reserves or do they have to borrow them from the Regular 
Air Force when they want to train? 

General Vipat. No, sir. These are removed from the Active Air 
Force inventory and assigned to CONAC. In turn they are assigned 
to the training locations. As soon as we have the air technician pro- 
gram in effect. they will be assigned to the Reserve unit. 

Mr. Ritry. They will actually have their own planes? 

General Vipau. These aircraft are primarily for the reservists. 

Mr. Riney. That has not been true all along, has it? 
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General Vipau. It has for the past several years. 





Mr. Anprews. Who looks after the maintenance of those Reserve : 


planes ? 

General Vipau. Currently in the locations which are not completely 
technicianed you will have the active military force that is there 
to supervise and administer the training plus help from the reservists 
themselves on weekends. The weekend does not help too much. It 


does not carry as much continuity as we like but it does assist a little, | 


TYPES OF AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Anprews. How are your reservists generally equipped and 
what kind of training do they receive? When I ask how are they 
equipped I mean what types of planes do they use? Are they getting 
any jets? 

General Vipau. Not in the Air Force Reserve. Our mission is one 
of Air Rescue as well as airlift. We have some 700 C-119’s for our 
airlift. We also have roughly 50-odd C-—123’s. In other words, we 
have 14 wings equipped with C-119 type aircraft and one wing which 
is apenas with the C-123. 

Our five air rescue squadrons are equipped with the SA-16, a two- 
engine amphibian type. We hope toadd helicopters. 

Mr. Anprews. How many C-123’s? 

General Vina. I believe it is 54. They are located in one wing. 

Mr. Anprews. In your opinion, do you think that the training is 
actually producing combat effectiveness ? 

General Vipau. I am quite certain it is. That is the only reason we 
would have all this time and effort and money put into the airlift 
program. We feel this type of mission, which is quite acceptable to 
the reservists, is a realistic one and it can be performed easily without 
as much continuity in training as Active Force personnel would have 
to have. 

We feel this is a very sound mission. We demonstrated it through 
the exercises I mentioned, the joint exercises of White Cloud and 
Dark Cloud. 


FLYING SAFETY RECORD 


When I mentioned our safety record we have a fine one, which indi- 
cates the Reserves are capable of these missions. 

Mr. Anprews. Tell us more about that safety record, General. Give 
us some statistics. 

General Vipau. I can give you an example by saying that CONAC 
won the Daedalian trophy, the trophy given the major command in 
the Air Force for the finest flying safety record. CONAC received it 
last year on the basis that the Air Force Reserve flying is in CONAC 
and constitutes the major part of their flying. That would answer your 
question there. 

Their handling of the C-119 as compared with the Active Force 1s 
quite favorable toward the Air Force Reserves. 

You must remember, Mr. Chairman, that this Air Force reservist 1s 
an alumnus. He has on the average of three times as much flying ex- 
perience as has his active-duty counterpart. He is an older man, the 
— age running 10 or 12 years more than that of pilots on active 

uty. 
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AGE LIMITS FOR RESERVISTS 


Mr. Anprews. Do you have an age limit on your reservists? 

General Vipau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What is that? 

General Vina. This is for assignment into the Ready units. There 
is no age limit as long as he is training in nonpay. For paid training; 


es. 
F Colonel Geppes. Basically it runs from age 36, I believe it is, for up 
through the grade of lieutenant, 42 for captains, 48 for majors, and 53 
for lieutenant colonels. 
RECALL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Weaver. General, are there any reservists now who can make 

application to go into the Regular Air Force ? 
neral Vipau. To return to active duty; yes, sir. There is a small 
recall program. 

Colonel Gxppes. At the present time I will have to go back to some- 
thing General Nazzaro said. You realize a year ago we were in the 
position of reducing our Active Force structure. 

In fiscal year 1957 we returned to active duty voluntarily some 500 
well-qualified Reserve officers who had tried civilian life and decided 
they wanted to come back for career military service. 

In _— year 1958 we had to discontinue the recall program tem- 

orarily. 
, In the present year we have called approximately 100 multiengined 
" pilots back for duty in SAC, together with a considerable num- 

r of radar navigators. 

Very roughly, we are saving a substantial amount of training funds. 

We are presently planning a small recall program for the coming 
fiscal year. I cannot tell you at this time the numbers because I do 
not know. 

A request has been made by the Director of Military Personnel for 
this program. 

Mr. Weaver. About what would be the age limit of those in the 
recall program ? 

Colonel Gepprs. Most of them will be lieutenants and captains. We 
have different age limits, sir, for return to active duty under peacetime 
than under emergency conditions. That is, for nonrated officers in the 
grade of lieutenant the age is 34 and captain 37. For rated officers, it 
is lieutenants 30 and captains 33. 

_ Mr. Weaver. I have had several inquiries from reservists who were 
jet pilots who wanted to go back. The Air Force indicated, from 
inquiries I made, that they were not accepting them. 

Colonel Grpprs. I would like to add one thing: At the present time 
we are not taking back single jet engine pilots. We are taking the 
multiengine pilots back who have SAC experience, SAC B-47’s and 
their tankers. 

Mr. Weaver. With the training that the single-engine jet pilots 
have had, would it not be cheaper to recall some of these men pro- 
vided they were within the age groups than putting new men through 
a complete jet pilot training program. J 
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Colonel Geppes. That is true at first thought, sir, but we have a con- 
siderable number of single engine jet pilots i in the 1 active establishment 
already whom we are desirous of transitioning first. 

Mr. Ritey. I notice you stopped at lieutenant colonel. Do you 
have any officers above the lieutenant colonel grade ? 

Colonel Geppes. Yes, sir; up to age 58 for c -olonels. 

Mr. Rey. Are any of those pilots? 

General Vinat. In the Air Force Reserve program, yes, wing com- 
manders and group commanders on flying status who are colonels, 

Mr. Rrtxy. Colonels up to 58. Anything-above that? 

General Vinat. As I recall it, I think our oldest wing commander 
is just about 57 or 58, and he is acolonel. 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONNEL PARTICIPATING IN TRAINING 


Mr. Riney. What percentage of your total personnel regularly par- 
ticipates in training ? 

Colonel Arnotp. I would have to break it down between unit and 
individual, sir. They are entirely different types of training. Is 
that all right? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PARTICIPATION IN TRAINING OF THE TOTAL READY AIR F'ORCE RESERVE 


Of the total average Air Force Reserve personnel assigned to a Ready cate 
gory during calendar year 1958, 29 percent were assigned to a paid status cate- 
gory in which they participate in training as required. Thirty-three percent 
of the average Ready personnel were assigned involuntarily to a mobilization 
position as a selective assignee, but are not required to train nor do they receive 
pay. The remaining 38 percent are personnel recently released from active duty 
and have a remaining service obligation. These personnel are assigned to a 
Ready category until they can be given a selective assignment, and if no assign- 
ment is available they are then assigned to a Standby status. 

The 29 percent of the average number of Air Force Reserve Ready personnel 
assigned to a paid status category during calendar year 1958 participated in 
training as follows: 

{In percent] 


Inactive Active duty 
duty drills for training 








Pay group A (48 drills, 15 days of active may: 
Officers. 
Airmen_- 

Pay group B (24 drills, 15 days of active duty): 
NE Sbsccupecccwku awasatodewes 
Airmen_.- 

Pay group D (0 drills, 15 days of active duty): 
Officers_- ‘ 
nL lene me mataa (1) 

Pay group E (0 drills, 30 days of active duty): 

Officers ea i ak eS Sgt illest Soe. Shia 
a OE Se a tk en aney (1) 





S 
S3 28 8S 


ss 





1 None authorized. 
2 New category authorized 2d quarter of calendar year 1958. 


READINESS OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Ritry. Do you think your reservists have reached a leveling 
off period in their readiness or do you expect them to continue to 
improve with further training ? 
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General Vipat. We think they will improve with further training. 
We have a little turnover built into our system just as any other 
business, so we are constantly bringing somebody along who is either 
just off active duty or who is a young reservist who just joined the 
program and needs refresher training. 

Mr. Rirey. You feed new men in as they come out of active service ¢ 

General Vipau. That is very true. 


TYPES OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Ritey. Will you explain to the committee the different types 
of Reserves, such as Ready Reserves, Standby Reserves, and tell us 
what the difference is in their missions ? 

Colonel Gepprs. As you well know, by law there are three basic 
elements to the Air Force or the Army Reserve. They are Ready, 
Standby, and Retired Reserve lists. 

In the case of the Air Force, our ready personnel are those who 
voluntarily agree to accept ready status and immediate availability 
in the event of emergency declared either by the President or the 
Congress. 

The ready group also includes personnel who have uncompleted 
military obligations and whom General Vidal referred to as selectively 
assigned against actual position vacancies. 

The standby personnel are those people who already have completed 
the military obligation required by law. It may be either 6 or 8 
years depending on the type of their initial enlistment or appointment. 

These people in standby status are given the opportunity to train, 
and we have a substantial number of personnel in the Standby Reserve 
who are really a secondary resource for any requirement we would 
have in the event of an emergency. 

They have to earn a minimum of 15 points a year, which is equiva- 
lent of 15 days of duty or attendance at 15 training sessions. The 
majority of them earn more. 

Those people are retained in standby status as long as they indicate 
that they desire to participate and do something. 

Again, in accordance with law, at such times as the standby stop 
participating, over a period of 2 years, and in accordance with the 
intent of Congress, we offer them the opportunity of being either 
retired or discharged. 

The Reserve retired list has those people who have fulfilled their 
requirements with a minimum of time and service for placement in 
a retired status. 


AVAILABILITY IN EVENT OF EMERGENCY 


Mr. Forp. The people who are on the Ready Reserve list you indi- 
cated were committed to availability without qualification at the time 
of an emergency ? 

Colonel Geppes. If required, Mr. Ford. 

General Vinat. If required. 

Mr. Forp. Do they sign something in big, black print which states, 
“We are ready to go on active duty without qualification in the event 
of emergency” ? 

General Vinat. That is right. 
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Mr. Forp. There is no question about it so far as they are concerned? 
Colonel Grppes. There is no question about it, sir. 
I might add for your information something that I am sure you 


might have in back of your mind. OF 

It is the intention of the Air Force not to be in the same situation 
we were in during Korea where we had to delay and not call to duty 
people we needed and whom we had been training and paying. 

Mr. Forp. That is exactly the problem I had in mind. 

I wanted to be clear that they all knew precisely what their obli- 
gation was. 





ye 


ae 


TERM OF SERVICE AGREEMENTS 


Colonel Gerppres. Exactly, sir. There is a ready agreement for 
definite terms of years—2, 3, or 5, depending on their own desires. 

In this instance I refer to people who already have completed their 
military obligation and have voluntarily gotten into the Ready 
Reserve. 

Mr. Forp. I don’t quite understand that qualification. 

General Vina. The other type of reservist would be the one who 
is still obligated. He is the one I mentioned—normally an airman 
or an officer who has not completed his legal obligation. 

Mr. Forp. He also understands the problem ¢ 

General Vipat. He understands when he leaves that he has to be 
available and can be recalled, and through our administrative ma- 
chinery we may assign him as a selective assignee. He gets a set of 
orders and knows exactly how he stands and where he is supposed to 
report in the event he is required. That is one of the innovations of 
the system since last summer. 

The Air Force delegated authority to a major command to issue 
orders. You have heard of the vest pocket order. They can bring 
units and individuals to active duty upon declaration of the President 
of an emergency. That would be their first move, and that is without 
ae to considerable administrative action. They are all set todo 
that. 

These selective assignees possibly will be among those first called. 

The colonel mentioned the other reservist who signs this paper that 
he is available. He is one who already has gone through World War 
II, has fulfilled his obligations, but he signs to show his intent because 
he is filling a mobilization assignment and receiving pay. We want 
to know he is ready. We also want to know that he is physically able 
to goon active duty. We determine both of those things. 





EMERGENCY RECALL ORDERS 


Mr. Ritry. How many of your people have vest pocket orders and 
know where they will go in the event of an emergency ? 

General Vinau. We know, for example, that in Hawaii both the Air 
National Guard units and individuals of the Reserve all have vest 
pocket orders. 

Is that right, General Wilson ? 

General Witson. That is right. 

General Vipau. This is fairly new, Mr. Riley. I do not think we 
have a good idea yet about it. We are starting with the major com- 
mand headquarters. 
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I don’t think we can answer it very well. _ 

Colonel Gepprs. Not specifically, Mr. Chairman. 

General Vipau. We would like to see it cover the majority very 
shortly. 

Mr. Riney. Clarify the record as to whether or not you intend to 
issue vest pocket orders to people under the Ready Reserve. 

Colonel Grppres. The thing I would like to reemphasize for the 
benefit of the committee is the fact that everyone in our Active Ready 
Reserve has a specific assignment so he knows where he is going. 

The question of the emergency order to which General Vidal had 
reference is a means where we will avoid the problems of administra- 
tion at the immediate impact of an emergency. It does not mean that 
every one of our reservists would carry an emergency order and be 
called on the very first hour. , 

Most of the commands intend to phase-in their ready reservists over 
a period of time. 

These requirements are based on war plan augmentations and are, 
of course, phased over a period of time. 

General Vinat. We would like to have every reservist whom the 
major command thinks they need right now in the event. of an emer- 
gency to have “vest pocket” orders. 

From that point on each reservist knows where he is supposed to go 
and it would be a matter of simple administration through our records 
center to place him on active duty. 

But for the first group, the “soon as possible” types, they have an 
order they can carry right with them. 

Mr. Ritey. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. As you move along the road on this program, and I 
think it is a good one, I hope that you periodically review these 
assignments. It is conceivable that if they are not periodically 
reviewed, if you had an emergency somebody might have a set of 
orders to a coramand which did not expect him or might even be out 
of existence. 

I wonder how frequently you do anticipate reviews? 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF RESERVISTS 


General VipaL. We have an annual inventory. We havea very fine 
administrative setup for that. We have the Air Reserve Records 
Center dedicated only to the administration of Air Force reservists’ 
records. They keep pretty close tabs on that. 

Do you still have the annual survey, Colonel ? 

Colonel Gepprs. We have a survey system. The basic answer, I 
believe, is the fact that these requirements we refer to are determined 
on an annual cycle basis under the supervision of the Director of 
Manpower and Organization. 

They are initiated at the major command level by the using agency. 

Those are reviewed each year. We have had some problems with 
some of our reservists who prior to 1956 had, shall we say, been trained 
when we did not have specific assignments. 

Some people have lost their assignments. The reason they have 
lost their assignments is because we no longer have the position 
requirement for them. 
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I want to emphasize that those people are not denied the opportu- 
nity to continue training. 

General Vinat. They - just do not have an assignment. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


RETIRED RESERVE OBLIGATION 


Mr. Ritxy. Do the retired reservists have any obligation? 

General Vina. No obligation as such. However, they are subject 
to recall should they be required. 

Mr. Ritey. That is the point I wanted to check. Under what con- 
ditions are they subject to recall ? 

General Vina. Under an emergency or war. 

Colonel Grppres. The present thinking is that we would return to 
active duty, people from retired status only asa very last resort. We 
expect to use our people in the strict order of pr iorities—ready people, 
standby participants, people who have not had prior combat service, 
and so on through. The Retired Reserve would be the last resort. 

Mr. Ritey. You do have the right to recall them ? 

Colonel Grpprs. Yes, sir. And they have the right to volunteer, 
too, sir. 

AMOUNT OF TRAINING AUTHORIZED 


Mr. Norrexu. I do not quite understand this phrase, gentlemen. 
In your statement on page 3 you state “Attainment of the highest 


skill level with the minimum of training.” 

Please tell me exactly what that means. 

Colonel Arnotp. Attainment of the maximum skill with minimum 
training is desired because we do not have unlimited training resources, 
either facilities or money. Our training is geared tows ard maintain- 

ing the proficiency of the individual. He must have skills in his 
area or in his specific area of assignment before he is assigned against 
a requirement. 

The training we give him is the minimum amount that will make him 
acceptable. In some areas this is more than it is in others. 

Mr. Norrett. Who makes that determination regarding the high 
skill and the matter of minimum training ? 

Colonel Arnotp. The command to which he is assigned. For ex- 
ample, if I were assigned to SAC and I were assigned to an operations 
office, my immediate boss, the man for whom I work, through inter- 
view and observation of my participation in my training period, will 
determine the degree of training that I need. 

He may, for instance, state that I need no training because I am 
working as a civil-service employee perhaps in the same office in which 
I hold an assignment, in which case we give him no training except 
2 weeks active duty ver year. 

General Via. br he may suggest schooling, the formal schools 
we mentioned, going to a school which is for. specialized training. 
Another suggestion might be that this airman does not have sufficient 
background and he ants another man. The user will determine the 
amount of training required. 
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PROCUREMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritey. Do you experience any difficulty in getting trained or 
trainable personnel ? 

General Vipau. Only in the airman field. We are pretty well off 
in the Reserve officers field, as you can see from our figures here, but 

* we are fairly low in the airmen. 

Mr. Rizey. What about your reenlistment experience ? 

General Vipau. In the Air Force Reserve ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. Is that declining; is it static ? 

General Vipau. Fairly static. It is mostly in the upper three grades, 
the older noncommissioned officer type where we have our continuity 
of interest. 

Mr. Ritey. You say you are having trouble getting airmen. What 
is your suggestion with regard to improving that situation ? 

General Vina. The nonprior service airmen program will have a lot 
to do with supplying our needs there as well as the air technician plan 
which stabilizes roughly 20 percent of the unit. We would like to run 
along with that for a while and hope that that will just about meet 
our needs. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you see any difference since you inaugurated those 
programs ¢ 

General Vipau. As I mentioned, to get the new airmen, we never 
were able to do much in this field because the airmen coming off active 
duty, if he were in that low grade, normally was neither interested 
nor desirable, whereas the youngster who comes in, anywhere from 
174% wp into the early twenties, normally is a pretty fine type. We 
have very fine selection, and there is a lot of interest in that program. 

The National Guard has used this system for years and we get a 
much higher class of airman in the lower grade through this nonprior 
service plan. 

With the air technician plan we are so new we really cannot com- 
ment. We need more time on that to see how well it stabilizes. 

Judging from the experience of the Guard we should have good 
experience there, too. 


SOURCE OF PERSONNEL FOR AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Mr. Ritey. What do you consider your best source for obtaining 
personnel ? 

General Vipau. For Air Force Reserve? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

General Vinau. I don’t quite understand, Mr. Chairman. The best 
source ? 

Mr. Riney. Yes, especially for airmen. 

General Vipat. Nonprior service, the first enlistment. 

Mr. Ritry. Where do you go forairmen? To the high schools? 

General Vina. Announcements are made in high schools and some 
colleges and the students become quite interested in it. 


BENEFITS OF 6-MONTH TRAINEES 


Mr. Ritry. What benefits do you receive from the 6 months’ trainee 
program ? 
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Colonel Arnon. Actually, sir, the main benefit is the fact that we 
are filling requirements in our units which we were unable to fill be- 
fore, primarily because we were talking about the lower grades of air- 
men, where we do not get people coming off active duty after a tour, 
We get no basic airmen and this is the primary source. 

Our only other source comes from volunteers in this area, and these 
boys come off after 6 months of training and have an obligation of 
either 6 or 8 years, depending on whether they are part of the 17 to 
1814 or 181% to 26-year-age group. 

Mr. Rizey. Are these boys assigned to you for basic training or do 
they get the basic training in another service and then come to you! 










LACKLAND AIR FORCE BASE 


General Vina. The Active Establishment gives them that training. 
They go to Lackland AFB, along with the regular enlistees. 

Mr. Ruy. Is that your only base? 

Colonel Arnotp. That is for basic training. They may go on to 
different technical schools. 

Mr. Ritxy. That is their basic training station ? 

General Vipau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritzy. How many can you accommodate there? 

Colonel Arnoxp. Currently we are putting in 3,600 a year. 

General Vipau. Are you talking about the whole Air Force? 

Mr. Ritxy. No, these trainees. 

General Vipat. They can take care of ours and the Air National 
Guard quota, also. 

General Wiison. We have 8,500. 

General Vina. They would be training a little over 12,000 for the 
Reserve and the Air National Guard during the year. 


























CONTINUATION OF 6-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Rizey. Do you believe the six months’ training program should 
be continued indefinitely so far as you can see now ? 

Colonel Arnotp. As far as we can see now. Even though we will 
reach our requirement within the next several years, we will have the 
annual turnover rate to face. We believe as far as the Air Force Re- 
serve is concerned it will be cut back considerably and will constitute 
then that number for which we need replacements. 





NONPAY TRAINING BY RESERVISTS 


Mr. Ritzer. How much training is performed by reservists who 
are in anonpaid status? 

General Vipat. We have those only in our center program, Mr. 
Chairman. They can receive the same training as the paid reservists. 

Mr. Rizxy. Provided they are there? 

General Vinau. Provided they are there. Also we have require- 
ments for their attendance, too, in order that we have some idea of 
how many will attend and the type of facilities we need, so they have 
their penalties in the event they do not fully participate. 

Of course, they do not get a credit year if they do not have sufficient 
training points. 
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We will make available to them as time goes on the same course 
material as we give our paid reservists. 

Mr. Ritey. Is interest in that program good? Do you have sufli- 
cient conscientious people ? 

General Vipau. It has been level for the past several years. We lost 
a few reservists when they had to sign for availability. After that 
certificate was rendered we didn’t have a great change in the total 
number in our center program. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS IN AFR PROGRAM 


Mr. Ritey. Will you sum up for the committee your personal views 
what your major problems are in the development of a strong and 
Ready Reserve Force ¢ 

General Vina. I will try to, Mr. Chairman, and I hope I can give 
you a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Ritey. From your personal experience we would like to know 
what you think will improve your program ? 

General Vina. As long as we are supported in both the Reserve pay 
and the facilities, which is a very modest program, as well as having 
some future equipment. That is something we do not know about. 
I dont’ think the Air Force can answer that right now, but that would 
be our flying equipment. We feel we are on good ground because the 
mission is a very fine one and it is one which has been received by 
the reservists with considerable enthusiasm, and it is one we feel the 
reservist can continue in. That refers to the flying, airlift, and air 
rescue. 

As far as the individual center program is concerned, we will have 
to have help in the way of funds in the future for the Reserve pay for 
the ready reservists whom we feel should be paid. 

We would also like to point out that our problem in the individual 
training program, that of meeting our war — for the Air 
Force, lies in the airmens’ field, as I mentioned before. 

We think quite possibly with time we can settle that one with selec- 
tiveassignment. We feel it can be overcome, but we need support from 
the fiscal side of things because nothing can shoot our program down 
faster than when we have to notify our reservists that we are retrench- 
ing on a program or we will drop ready reservists out-of-pay status. 

We have gotten our bitterest reactions from just that sort of opera- 
tions. That isthe result of lack of funding. 


FACILITIES FOR AIR FORCE RESERVE TRAINING 


_ Mr. Ruzey. Do you find that you are handicaped by lack of facilities 
in some instances ¢ 

General VipaL. We were. However, our unit program is in excel- 
lent shape right now so far as facilities are concerned because it was 
reduced. 

As far as individual training facilities, we think we can continue 
to improve these. Some are fairly sad but as we go along we try to 
improve them. 
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What I am talking about there, Mr. Chairman, is what we call 
schoolhouse training in the middle of a city. We are normally in 
leased property for that type of training. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Norrell, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Norrexu. I have no questons. 

Mr. Boye. I have no questions. 

Mr. Anprews. I have no questions. 

Mr. Ritzy. The gentleman from Michigan ? 


STRENGTH OF AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Mr. Forp. What is your general appraisal, General Vidal, of your 
strength this year as compared to last year? 

General Vipau. We can answer that in detail, Mr. Ford. 

Colonel Arnotp. Our strength is gradually building up under a 
planned program and under stated limitations. 

Going back for a moment to our requirements, we lost some 5,000 
reservists, and we hope most of them only temporarily, because of a 
change in requirement where their partic ‘ular skills did not meet the 
new individual requirement. 

We have gained back a great number of those people, and we are 
currently ahead in this year’s program as submitted to this committee. 

Mr. Forp. What do you mean by that ? 

Colonel ArnowD. In other words, our net gain—— 

Mr. Forp. Personnelwise ? 

Colonel Arnotp. Personnelwise—is ahead, as of the end of Janu- 
ary, compared to where we thought it would be last November. 

Mr. Forp. Are you able to fund this improvement within the 
budget as allowed ? 

General Vinat. That is within our current budget; yes ,sir. 

Colonel Arnotp. We have adequate funds at the present time in 
our estimate as far as dollars are concerned. 1959 will be a $50 
million year. 

TREND IN AIR FORCE RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. I am not too familiar with the trend in Air Reserve per- 
sonnel strength from the time of the end of World War II, through 
Korea, and up to the present time. 

What has been the situation in that regard ? 

General VipaL. After World War I], Mr. Ford, we went into some 
flying training, in that field finally wound up with just below 30, per- 
haps 29, wings. 

These wings and corollary units which were units along with the 
wings, were recalled for Korea. The Reserve program was virtually 
wiped out at that time. I speak now of 1950-51. 

At that time the Air Force Reserve started with its present indi- 
vidual training program as well as a new unit program. That was 
in 1951 and 1952. 

In about 1952 and 1953 the Ready Reserve became part of the 
training program for the Air Force Reserve and for the first time we 
were paying individuals who were not in units. These were the 
individual training types we have right now meeting mobilization 
positions. 
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Then from that time on we have had a program growing in size. 
We were not able to procure the personnel nor were we able to have 
the facilities to train them. We had to gradually get the funding 
and experience to do all that, as we built up. 

As Colonel Arnold mentioned, we will have a larger number of 
Air Force reservists in our individual training programs, say in 2 
years, than we had 5 years ago. That is not because our requirement 
is any larger but it is because we finally have been able to more nearly 
meet the requirement through reassigning, through finding the air- 
man and officer, and being able to provide training facilities. 

Mr. Forp. How does the effectiveness of the Air Reserve program 
compare this year with that of 2 years ago or last year ? 

General Vina. Both unit and individual ? 

Mr. Forp. I am referring to their military potential and effective- 
ness. 

Col. Arnoip. I can answer that by stating that even going back a 
year we have more than doubled the equipment in which the crews 
have checked out as combat ready crews. 

The conversion to the C 119 has been completed. I do not think 
we would be at all remiss in stating that in the past 2 years, particu- 
larly in this last year, our capability has doubled. 

General Vipat. We also think, Mr. Ford, that our major commands 
which will gain these reservists are paying a great deal more atten- 
tion and understand the problem and the program much more thor- 
oughly than they did before. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN AIR FORCE RESERVE COMBAT POTENTIAL AND 
EFFECTIVENESS 


Mr. Forp. Can you put in the record a summary as accurately as 
you can of the definite improvements which have been made in the 
combat potential and effectiveness of the Air Reserve this year over 
the past ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


SUMMARY OF DEFINITE IMPROVEMENTS IN THE AIR FORCE RESERVE PROGRAM 


A. FLYING UNITS 


1. During the period July 1, 1957, to December 31, 1958, the Air Force Re- 
serve flying wings were given the pure mission of combat airlift (troop carrier). 
This action eliminated the fighter-bomber and tactical-bomber mission for Air 
Force Reserve flying wings. During the same period the 15 Air Force Reserve 
troop carrier wings converted to C-119 type aircraft. On July 1, 1957, the Air 
Force Reserve aircraft inventory consisted of 205 C—46’s and 245 C-119’s. On 
December 31, 1958, all C-46’s had been eliminated and 668 C—119’s and 48 
C-123’s were possessed by the Air Force Reserve. 

2. In July 1958, 1 of the C-119 wings (445th Troop Carrier Wing with head- 
quarters and 1 squadron at Dobbins Air Force Base, Ga., and 2 squadrons at 
Memphis, Tenn.) was converted to the even more modern C-123 aircraft. At 
end December 1958, of the 15 Air Force Reserve troop carrier wings, 14 were 
C-119 equipped and 1 was C—123 equipped. 

53. Coupled with the modernization of equipment the number of combat-ready 
troop carrier aircrews in the 15 wings increased from 100 to 303, thus improving 
not only combat-ready status but also the immediate airlift capability available 
to the active air force. 

4. The construction of facilities for the final three squadrons of Air Force 
Reserve troop carrier was completed at Bradley Field, Conn., Barksdale Air 
Force Base, La., and Bates Field, Ala. The squadron at Bradley was activated 
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in July 1958, the one at Barksdale in February 1959, and the Bates Field squad- 
ron will be activated during the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1959. This will 
complete the full 45 squadrons for the 15 Air Force Reserve wings, and corre- 
spondingly increase their overall capability. 

5. In April 1958 the implementation of the Air Reserve technician plan was 
begun. Full operation is expected by end fiscal year 1959. This eliminates the 
necessity for active force personnel (Air Reserve flying centers) for day-to-day 
support of the Air Force Reserve troop carrier units at 35 locations and provides 
a hard core of Reserve personne! in those units upon mobilization. 

6. All Air Force Reserve flying wings are now undergoing not only periodic 
inspections but also realistic operational readiness tests conducted by ConAC 
with assistance from personnel TAC’s active force troop carrier units. These 
tests afford an opportunity for the units to demonstrate their capability to 
operate as a team under simulated combat conditions, and to validate their 
estimates of combat readiness. 

7. On December 31, 1958, all five of the programed air rescue squadrons 
(SA-16 equipped) were in existence. The last two squadrons were activated in 
fiscal year 1958. Reserve rescue squadrons are being programed to receive H-19 
helicopters as additional equipment. Expected date is in fiscal year 1961. 





























B. SUPPORT UNITS 





1. The support unit program has remained relatively stable during the period. 
Ten USAF hospitals, four communications units, six aerial port squadrons, and 
one censorship squadron have comprised this program. Program action is com- 
plete for the addition of 10 casualty staging units and 9 aeromedical evacuation 
units during the last half of fiscal year 1959, making a total of 40 support units 
of squadron size or larger in the program during fiscal year 1960. 

2. Training for these units has progressed satisfactorily. Equipping status is 
progressing satisfactorily in phase with assigned personnel and facilities. 


C. INDIVIDUALS 


During the past 3 years the Air Force has made a specific determination of 
the number of ready personnel by grade and skill that, consistent with war 
plans, will be required to augment the active establishment in the event of an 
emergency. This individual ready requirement (as opposed to Air Force Re 
serve units requirement) represents approximately 60 percent of the total Air 
Force Reserve war requirement (units and individuals). All ready reservists 
are immediately available to meet emergency requirements either as volunteers 
or as a result of their legal ready obligation. Considerable effort has been made 
to establish a realistic concept of availability. In addition to personal avail- 
ability, primary consideration has been given to geographical availablity, that 
is, the location of the individual in relationship to the duty base. Pursuant to 
existing law the Secretary of the Air Force has delegated to the commanders 
of major commands to which ready reservists are assigned the authority to 
return to active military service such ready reservists based upon the require- 
ment of any declared emergency. Air Force ready reservists are at this time 
assigned to specific duty stations and procedures have been developed to author- 
ize the publication, during peacetime, of emergency orders for personnel immedi- 
ately required for duty under emergency conditions. This action will simplify 
and obviate delays normally attendant to rapid mobilization. The primary 
source of airmen for the Air Force Reserve is personnel released from 4 years 
full-time duty with the active establishment. Since these individuals have a 
remaining military service obligation of at least 2 years, the Air Force has 
actively implemented a program known as selective assignment. These indi- 
viduals are involuntarily assigned on the basis of skill qualifications and geo- 
graphical availability to positions in the ready requirement. Under the con- 
cepts and procedures enunciated the Air Force considers that substantial prog- 
ress has been made during the past year toward establishing the Reserve Forces 
in being required in the event of an emergency declared by the President or the 
Congress. 


























D. TRAINING 
1. Unit 

(a) The training of the Reserve troop carrier units was greatly enhanced 
this year by their participation in Exercise “White Cloud.” This exercise 
covered the period October 23 to November 9; the Reserve participation occurring 
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between November 1 and 9, 1958. It consisted in actually airlifting troops and 
equipment in support of the Army; this type of training has been most difficult 
for these units to obtain in the past. During the assault phase, the C-119 
Reserve aircraft made 156 sorties and in the redeployment phase from Pope to 
Campbell AFB, the C-119’s made 180 sorties airlifting personnel and equipment 
of the 101st Airborne Divison. 

(b) During Exercise “Dark Cloud/Pine Cone II” which will be carried out in 
the vicinity of Fort Bragg, N.C., during the period May 20 to June 11 the Reserve 
troop carrier outfits will participate to an even greater extent. 


2. Individual 

(a) Specific steps have been taken to improve the quality of instruction in 
the Air Reserve centers. For example, the first Reserve instructor workshop was 
conducted at Air University during first quarter of fiscal year 1959. A second is 
scheduled for fiscal year 1960. In addition, the Air Training Command will 
provide during fiscal years 1959 and 1960 special short courses in instructor 
techniques for reservists teaching ATC prepared courses. 

(b) Increased numbers of active force personnel assigned to the center 
system are attending Air University’s resident academic instructors course 
before reporting for center duty. 

(c) Additional numbers of Reserve instructors have been authorized addi- 
tional paid drills. Instructor standards and procedures have been revised to 
insure that only the best qualified reservists are selected to teach. 

(d) A new training report to record individual training accomplishments will 
be introduced in fiscal year 1960. This will provide both the command of assign- 
ment and the individual himself a chronological summary of progress toward 
maintenance of D-day effectiveness. In turn, it will provide the basis of im- 
proved programing of the amount and kind of training needed by the individual 
reservist. 


ASSIGNED VERSUS PROGRAMED STRENGTH OF AFR 


Colonel Arnotp. Might I give you percentage of assigned versus 
programed ? 

In our total paid assigned we were 98 percent on board. 

Breaking that down just into several categories, in drill pay status 
we were 102 percent manned; in units 98 percent manned; in the 
individuals 104 percent manned. 

Mr. Forp. Could you also submit for the record a chart showing 
the buildup in strength from the end of Korea up to the present time 
on a year-to-year basis ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


Strength of the Air Force Reserve, June 30, 1953, to Dec. 31, 1958 





Officers Airmen 


Total Ready | Standby} Retired | Total | Ready | Standby; Retired 

















ae ee 163, 645 | 143,814 | 16,770 3,061 | 76,981 | 75,408 1, 508 65 
Etins pchivedasaiqncswes 170, 214 | 139, 647 ; 3,034 | 85,460 | 80,827 4, 586 47 
sli ----| 151,849 | 79,830 | 68,032 3,987 | 93,725 | 86,625 7,040 60 

----| 147,733 | 97,606 | 44,749 5,378 | 196,531 | 190, 125 6, 251 155 

aebhinn 144,121 | 45,699 | 92,116 6, 306 | 284,295 | 172,147 | 111, 936 212 

bbs wiedies sera taint 133,686 | 42,819 | 82,364 8, 503 | 365,274 | 171,990 | 192,815 469 


December 1958-.-..--.-...-.| 134,471 | 38,520 | 86,430] 9,521 | 301,741 | 150,473 | 240, 422 846 
| 





COST OF RESERVIST VERSUS COST OF ACTIVE DUTY AIRMAN 


Mr. Forp. We often hear the comparison made as to the cost per 
annum of a reservist and the cost per annum of a person on active duty 
with the Air Force. Do you have any figures along that line? 
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General FrrepmMan. I might give you a rough rationalization of that. 
If we include all the appropriations which go to support the Reserves, 
and that is over and above the Reserve personnel appropriation itself, 
I think we are talking on the order of about $90 million a year. This 
supports the flying hour program, the records center, and all the 
centers which General Vidal talked about. That would be a dollar 
figure against which you could apply your average strength. We 
could similarly derive a figure for the Regular Establishment. The 
comparison would not, in my opinion, be meaningful. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


ACTIVE DUTY TRAINING PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Forp. Turning to page 9 of the justification book, General Vidal, 
how do you account for the rather wide fluctuation in airmen partici- 
pation in paid duty days of active duty for training for airmen 
comparing fiscal 1958 with fiscal 1959 and fiscal 1960? 

It is 67 percent, 82 percent, down to 72 percent. 

Colonel Arnotp. Rate of participation, sir ? 

Mr. Forp. Page 9 of the justification book. You can probably better 
interpret that. That is the only category where there is such wide 
fluctuation. In fact, all of the others tend either to maintain a stable 
level or improve. 

Colonel Arnotp. That was a change in strength, sir, and I am trying 
to find it. 

For 1958, that is actual; 1959 is estimated based only on the first 3 
months of 1959. We are ahead this year as of the end of January on 
participation rate. 

Our estimations of the participation rates are based solely on the 
past experiences we have had in participation rates in the different 
categories of training. 

General VipaL. You might mention the fact that we have air tech- 
nicians in these units. We are talking primarily about Air Force 
Reserve units in there, and that also could bring this up. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. Why don’t you supply the answer to that for the record? 

(The information requested follows :) 


AcTIVE Duty PARTICIPATION OF PAY Group A AIRMEN IN FIscaAL YEARS 1958, 1959, 
AND 1960 


Participation rates used in computing the fiscal year 1960 budget estimates 
were based on actual experience and performance factors through fiscal year 
1958. Subsequent to completion of the computation of fiscal year 1960 fund 
requirements, actual active duty participation figures for the first quarter of 
fiscal year 1959 (with 85 percent of the Air Force Reserve units completing active 
duty for training) became available. These units achieved the highest per- 
centage of participation by airmen ever experienced. Based on this later data, 
the participation rate for fiscal year 1959 was revised upward to 82 percent to 
recognize the actual accomplishment. This information would have provided 
a more accurate base from which to determine the participation rate for fiscal 
year 1960. 

There is reasonable doubt that the high rate of participation experienced in 
the first quarter of fiscal year 1959 will be maintained through fiscal year 1960. 
However, should it do so, the Air Force will be able to accommodate the addi- 
tional fund requirements within the amount requested to be appropriated. This 
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will be possible since the increase in funds represents only about one-half of 1 
percent of the total appropriation. 


AIR TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Foro. In your air technician program, why are you not able to 
move into that program more rapidly than you are doing? 

General Vipau. Two reasons. One is to be as selective as possible. 
The second is that our agreement with the Civil Service Commission 
was not to displace any of the currently hired civil service personnel 
who might be on duty at that location. 

In other words, prior to the air technician plan we had the military, 
active duty force of the military, present there, plus a fairly sizable 
number of civil service personnel who worked both in the supply and 
maintenance of the aircraft. 

Our agreement is, No. 1, to take the civil service personnel who are 

resently there, and if they are eligible, to enlist them in the Air 
Sans Reserve and make air technicians of them; or, if they do not 
desire the air technicians’ status, it is then a matter of time to try 
properly to locate them at another place without any degradation of 
their job and pay in accordance with civil service regulations. That 
will take considerable time. 

Our best estimates are that we probably never will achieve more 
than 95 percent in a period of years because there always will be some 
civil service personnel whom we have not been able to move. 

They continue with their same work. In other words, our unit is 
so many spaces short of technicians but we do have a person there 
performing the work. 

Mr. Forp. I do not think the problem of civil service should inter- 
fere with the necessary combat effectiveness of the Air Reserve pro- 

am. I think the combat effectiveness of your program is more 
important than the objections of the Civil Service to 

Speaking for myself, I am anxious that if this program is essential 
for you to do a better job, this should have precedence. 

General Vipat. We agree with that entirely. If it is something 
we cannot overcome it might call for legislation, Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Weaver? 

Mr. Weaver. You mentioned that the budget for the Air Force 
Reserve was a realistic one. 

General Vipat. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. Do you consider it an adequate one? 

General Vipat. We consider it adequate. That is the reason for 
the statement “realistic.” We feel we are not asking for too much 
nor too little. 

If we get this we can carry out the program we have described 
to you. 

It is quite possible that because of reservists being civilians we 
might not live up entirely to our forecasts for schooling and active 
duty, but we would much rather have it available should they be able 
to perform for us than not to have it and not to attain the type of 
training we would like. 
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CAPABILITY OF COMMUNICATIONS UNITS 


Mr. Weaver. A moment ago you stated that in the event of a mo 


bilization you would have certain inadequacies in the field of com. | 


munications. Would youcomment on that? 

General Vipat. We have several communications units which are 
relatively new. They have just been activated over the past year, 
In this field we have had trouble getting some of our equipment. In 
some areas we managed to get the large equipment whereas we can- 
not get tools. 

It is a matter of supply, Mr. Weaver, and also a problem of pro- 
curement. It is also a matter of our being low in priority because 
it is a Reserve unit, so we might be caught if there were a mobiliza- 
tion right now with some pretty ill-equipped units. 

On the other hand we have had our flying units in being long 
enough so that they have virtually all of the aircraft and they have 
most of their equipment either earmarked in depots for them or on 
hand nearby. 

I would say, therefore, as I mentioned earlier, that in the com 
munications field, because we are new and because of the scarcity, 
there is a shortage of equipment. 

Mr. Weaver. But this would not affect your overall ability to per- 
form your mission ? 

General Vipat. No, sir. It is something the Air Force recognizes 
as a deficiency right now. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mrinswatt. I have no questions. 

Mr. THomson. On page 2, General, you show a figure of $2,600,000 
for travel purposes. Is that for travel to active duty training? 

General Vina. That is right. That is part of it. That would be 
travel of the reservists. 

AGE LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Tomson. In connection with your Reserve training program 
you mentioned certain age limitations. Is it your belief that a Re 
serve officer after a given age loses his potential so far as usefulness 
to the service is concerned ¢ 

General Vipau. My personal opinion is, not entirely. However, we 
are trying to build our Reserve structure so it fits the active duty 
requirements. It does not make sense to eliminate senior Air Fore 
Regulars who are colonels and then bring in older colonels who are 
Air Force reservists to active duty when you need them. It goes 
likewise right on down through the range of grades. 

Mr. THomson. You mentioned several of the Reserves are continu- 
ing on in this nonpaid status. 

General Vina. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomson. Is the purpose of that to get in their 20 years so 
they can qualify for retirement ? 

General Vinau. That, and also this: The reservist who is in standby 
and in a nonpay status could meet a mobilization position we might 
have next year. We would like to have him as well trained as pos 
sible so he can move into it. 
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Further, although he is nonpay and subject to recall by act of Con- 
gress, we would like to have every interested reservist as completely 
trained as it is possible to get him. 

Mr. Tuomson. Do you think it is in the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment to require them to get this 20 years of service before they 
can qualify for any retirement pay, or would it be just as well to 
give them one-half of 1 percent for each qualified year of Reserve 
training and then terminate it whenever it was in the best interest of 
the Government to do so? 

General Vipau. I do not feel I am qualified to answer that. I feel 
any compensation the reservist is given for his efforts should be 
fairly well measured along the same lines as it is in the Active Force. 
That is what the group of reservists want. 

From my personal observations all over the country with the Air 
Force reservists, I think he is quite pleased with the present setup for 
the 20 years. 

Mr. Tuomson. Do you think that the Air Force, because of the 
20-year requirement, is making places for these people until they can 
qualify for a higher retirement? 

General Vinau. Not at all. Our program is not based on anything 
other than what the Air Force feels it needs. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Forp. I notice in your justification, page 2, that you anticipate 
an unobligated balance in fiscal 1959 of $3,746,000. Is that correct? 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Did the Congress approve for the Air Reserve all the 
money requested last year? 

General Frrepman. I believe it was modified, Mr. Ford. I have 
ene what our initial submission was, but I believe there was a 
modification in that program. 

Mr. Forp. Would you show what the budget request was, the amount 
approved, and explain the reason for this unobligated balance? 

eneral VipaL. Normally these unobligated balances have been as 
a result of not having as many reservists in training as we had fore- 
cast and we missed badly in the schooling situations where we have 
school funds set up. It is a trend of the times. In harder times we 
can probably get more time spent with us in our schools and also in 
our overall program. 

As I mentioned, we have a growing program and we had a little 
bit of looseness at the top mainly because we would like to have the 
funds should we have need for them. 

Mr. Forp. Are you anticipating any unobligated balance in fiscal 
1960 if the Congress makes available the moneys requested ? 

General VipaL. We would be setting a new record if we used every 
penny requested. 

Mr. Weaver. In making up this budget for the Air Force Reserve 
what was the original figure asked for? 

General FrrepMan. $54 million. This is for 1960. 

Incidentally, I would like to amplify the record here. Our request 
to the Congress for fiscal year 1959 was for $50.5 million; House 
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action, $50.5 million; and through the budget amendment there was | 
added to that an amount of $3.246 million to cover the Military Pa 
Act. Therefore, the $53,746,000 requested for fiscal year 1959 was ap- 
propriated in toto. The programed unobligated balance of $3,746,000 
at the end of fiscal year 1959 is due to several unanticipated events, 
First, the beginning of fiscal year 1959 total paid strength was ap- 
proximately 5,500 lower than had been programed when the fiscal 
year 1959 Air Force Reserve budget request was submitted. | This 
loss was a result of the action taken in the latter part of fiscal year 
1958 to remove from drill pay status those reservists assigned to the 
general Reserve war requirement. Second, the revised individual 
mobilization requirement of the major commands for fiscal year 1959 

-aused removal of approximately 5,000 individual reservists from drill 
pay status in July and August of fiscal year 1959 because of nonmatch- 
ing of grade and skill requirements. The majority of these reservists 
have since been realined with the new requirement. 

As a result of the above actions, less funds were required to pay 
costs of reservists’ training than had been programed. 


ALERT OF AIR FORCE RESERVE DURING LEBANON 





AND TAIWAN CRISES 
























Mr. Forp. Was the Air National Guard alerted at any time during 
the Lebanon or the Taiwan crises? 

General Vinau. The Air Force Reserve or the Air National Guard? 

Mr. Forp. Air Force Reserve. 

General Vipau. No, sir. The only thing we did was to take a 
good look at what we had in the way of airlift which could be 
furnished. That was an internal affair. Then the record will show 
that during this period of summer encampments we used the Air Force 
Reserve more on airlift than ever before. It was for support purposes. 


AIR FORCE RESERVE AIRCRAFT INVENTORY 


Mr. Forp. You said you had 700 C-119’s in your inventory and 54 
C-123’s. 

General Vina. I want to correct it to read 48 C-123’s, and 668 
C-119’s. 

Mr. Forp. Is there a material change in the last year in your in- 
ventory in regard to these aircraft ? 

General Viva. No, sir. I may qualify it by saying the C-123’s, 
which are the newest, came into our inventory during the seca 
fiscal year, last summer. The C—119’s had been coming in for several 
years and completely replaced our old C-46’s, which moved out of our 
Reserve inventory during this past fiscal year. We are almost at our 
ceiling in the C-119’s. We would have in the neighborhood of another 
100 of them, and that would take about 95 percent of the Air Force 
inventory of C—119’s if the Reserve had all. 

That would be an answer to your question. Yes, we brought the 
C-123’s in and we replaced the remaining C-46’s during the last fiscal 
year. 

AIRLIFT CAPABILITY 


Mr. Forp. Could you handle more airlift capability with your 
current Air Reserve program ? 
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General Vipau. We would have to increase the number of units to 





: do that. 
Mr. Forp. You have all the equipment you can handle? 
General Vipau. For the units, that is right, for our current 
strength. 
Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bortz. We will suspend here until 2 o’clock. 
Turspay, Marcu 3, 1959. 
NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 
WITNESSES 
MAJ. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE DIVISION, NA- 
TIONAL GUARD BUREAU 
BRIG. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 


MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY CHIEF 


OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 
NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR ForcE 


Program and financing 





| 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 








Program by activities: 





Direct obligations: Military personnel_____.......---.--- $44, 098, 315 $48, 079, 000 $48, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: Military personnel --....-..---- 257, 527 147, 000 157, 000 
el wees. 8 1 1. adichesbadydaccoadkidboocond 44, 355, 842 48, 226, 000 48, 157, 000 


Financing: 











Comparative transfers to other accounts. ...........----- 213, 164, 715 204.016: OOD 1......-..23... 

Advances and reimbursements from— 
eerie NI ee no a on oy oe ae 5a aa hart ; —15, 000 —15, 000 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 9621)... .- dee — 257, 527 —132, 000 —142, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available_--........------- 1, 133, 77 tg a ee 
New obligational authority. -..........-----.-..-------- 258, 396, 800 _ 282, 097, 000 48, 000, 000 

New obligational authority: : > ath SPC. Be 
PT IREMR o o oalen Sn gtne cd ka cawacsiseumenenemape 263,000,000 | 249, 935, 000 48, 000, 000 
Transferred to— 

‘Air Force industrial fund’’ (71 Stat. 430)_..........-- 0 GOR BOD | ok po nincadeavendenage heat 
“Military personnel, Air Force” (72 Stat: 243) .....--- iy Ts Sa a occ ton eek on aames 
249, 935, 000 48, 000, 000 


Appropriation (adjusted) - -_-- 258, 396, 800 


Proposed supplemental due to ps ay increases... ._.... |---- 2, 162, 000 














Object classification 






























1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
Direct obligations: 
Gl Personel services: Military... -.~.~----.<cs<ansseyqees | $35,578,115 | $38, 430, 000 $38, 707, 000 
a RS Oe dnt cdinagncingdisneweduawnersts | 3, 360, 933 4, 162, 000 4, 430, 000 
08 Supplies and materials..........-...------------------ 4, 833, 973 5, 090, 000 4, 424, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims.- 82, 041 111, 000 108, 000 
56 * ans Gai CNTs one isdn eeeeewsnnnase 243, 253 286, 000 331, 000 
peso | ime erated iain 
Total direct obligations............-..........------ 44,098,315 | 48,079,000 48, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
08 Supplies and materials----- SonicddGawsa agate aiieee eee 257, 527 147,000 | 157, 000 
IN on i ot cnernnskeareranaedseuaneny wy 3 55, 842. 48, 226, 000 | 48, 157, 000 
} 
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Mr. Manon. We will resume our hearing, gentlemen. 

We are pleased to have General Wilson before us. He is one of the 
more colorful, exciting, and interesting witnesses who appears before 
the committee every year. He has a sense of humor. He does not 
mind the needle. He can give and take. We like that kind of people. 
So we shall be pleased to hear you, General Wilson. 

General Witson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a real pleasure 
for me to be here. 


STaTeMENT OF Cuter, Air Force Division, Nationa Guarp Bureau 


Brief biographical sketch of witness: Born in Arkadelphia, Ark. in 1911, 
started his military career with the Arkansas National Guard at age 18 and has 
maintained an active status since that time. He graduated from Hendrix Col- 
lege in 1934. In World War II, he served with Headquarters AAF in Wash- 
ington, D.C., as well as in the Far East. Due to the Korean conflict, he again 
returned to active duty in 1950. His present assignment is Deputy Chief, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, and Chief, Air Force Division. He holds a command pilot 
rating and wears the following decorations: Legion of Merit, Philippine Libera- 
tion, Asiatic-Pacific American Defense, and the Japanese Occupation. 

General Wuson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
are here today to present our request for funds to support the Air 
National Guard during fiscal year 1960. In past years, as you know, 
we made our presentations of requirements under a single appropria- 
tion covering “Major procurement,” “Military construction,” “Opera- 
tions and maintenance,” and “Military personnel” requirements. Be- 
ginning last year construction was presented separately. This year 
requirements will be presented under three separate appropriations: 
“Operations and maintenance, Air National Guard”: “Military con- 
struction, Air National Guard”; and “National Guard personnel, Air 
Force.” Major procurement requirements for fiscal year 1960 for 
the Air National Guard have been integrated with the Regular Air 
Force and will be included in the Regular Air Force procurement 
appropriation. 

My basic reason in mentioning the foregoing is that even though 
the presentation of requirements for each program area will be made 
separately, I feel that I should present to you our accomplishments 
of the past, together with those currently being effected in order that 
a may get an overall picture of our progress. This can be done only 

y tying in all phases of our operation. Specific requirements, of 
course, will be presented separately. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


During fiscal year 1959, eight Air National Guard wings were con- 
verted from fighter-interceptor to tactical fighter. This involved 24 
squadrons. The eight wings previously had a primary mission of air 
defense. In addition to performing their tactical mission, these wings 
will be assigned to Air Defense Command during the first few days 
of mobilization, to augment the air defense mission. In addition one 
fighter-interceptor squadron was converted to an aeromedical transport 
mission at Floyd Bennett Naval Air Station. A group was organized 
at this base to provide group training and supervision of the five aero- 
medical transport squadrons now in the Air National Guard. These 
changes are a part of the continued modernization of the Air National 
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Guard to meet changing United States Air Force wartime planned 
requirements. 
TRAINING 


In order to support a sound organizational framework for increased 
capability and combat readiness, our people have to be trained in the 
use of new equipment and to maintain their skills. 

Maximum utilization is being made of the technical, professional 
and flying training courses conducted by the Air Training Comman 
andthe Air University. During fiscal year 1958 approximately 5,000 
of our personnel completed Air Force technical, pees and 
flying courses, and about the same number will complete formal school 
training in fiscal year 1959. Where certain technical training courses 
are not available through the Air Training Command, individuals are 
assigned to the gaining command for on-the-job training in the oper- 
ation and maintenance of the actual equipment. 

Training aids and devices are provided to the maximum extent 
possible to support our training programs. Synthetic aircraft in- 
strument trainers and flight simulators are assigned to each tactical 
flying base as rapidly as they become available. 

As you may recall, about a year and a half ago, we established our 
own Air National Guard Jet Instrument Training School, due to the 
Air Force’s reduced capability at that time to provide advanced pilot 
training for many of our pilot trainees. The school has proven very 
successful and is continuing to operate with a programed input of 
about 400 students a year. Pilot instrument proficiency is an essential 
factor in achieving flying safety and effective all-weather operational 
capability. This school represents a unique operation among the 
Reserve Forces and we feel that it is further evidence of the’ capabi- 
lity of the Air National Guard. It is also in line with our continuing 
goal of producing as much defense and training as our modest re- 
sources can provide. In this connection, I would like to comment on 
a trend that has become increasingly evident as a result of our efforts 
to make training dollars do double-duty. This has been the increas- 
ing support of Regular Air Force missions during training hours. 


AIR DEFENSE COMMAND ALERT PROGRAM 


A good example is the Air Defense Command air alert program. In 
calendar year 1958, we had elements from 20 Air National Guard 
fighter squadrons augmenting the active air defense alert program. 
In support of this program, these units flew in excess of 20,000 com- 
bat-ready hours under direction of Air Defense Command controllers 
and engaged in approximately 24,000 air intercepts, any of which 
could have been an intruder aircraft. An analysis of the program re- 
veals that same 13,000 hot “scrambles” were accomplished in the pre- 
eribed 5-minute alert reaction time. In anybody’s book this is 
training at its best. 

_As a result of the professionalism displayed by Air National Guard 
aircrews participating in this program, combined with an Air Defense 
Command reappraisal of air coverage requirements, the program has 
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been recently increased to 22 squadrons, 16 of which are providing 
air defense coverage during daylight hours while the remaining 6 
units are on a 24-hour coverage basis. 


JOINT EXERCISES 


Another area I would like to point up is the Air National Guard 
participation in exercises conducted jointly with the active Military 
Establishment. I feel that by participation in these exercises our | 
aircrews receive the most realistic training possible. I will identify | 
a few and give you a brief résumé of the Guards’ participation. 


PLUMBOB 


Aircrews from tactical reconnaissance squadrons from May through 
September 1957 performed bomb damage assessment of nuclear testing 
operations at Nevada Test Center. These aircrews used 224 aircrew 
man-days and approximately 4,480 RF-84F aircraft hours in makin 
this assessment. During 1958, our two RF-84F wings ss hitogra 
approximately 80 select target areas within the United States at the 
request of Tactical Air Command. During the PLUMBOB exercise, 
approximately 600 aircraft hours and 500 aircrew man-days were 
expended in support of this mission. 





EYE OPENER 






Under this exercise, we have been flying test penetration missions 
against the Zone of Interior air defense system. ‘The exercise is living 
up to its name by being an eye opener in that the purpose of this 
exercise is to identify and report on possible intruder or unidentified 
aircraft with a view of providing a testing medium for Air Defense 
Command to evaluate its radar surveillance and reaction capability, 
By careful scheduling of our RF-84’s and RB-57’s, we have been 
able to make these penetration attempts an extra payoff of our train- 
ing program. During fiscal year 1959, we expect to use 2,400 aircrew 
man-days in this double-barreled training. 


WILLIAM TELL 





This was the code name given the USAF worldwide rocketry meet 
held at Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, Fla., during October 
1958. Asan element of the first line defense, the Air National Guard 
was invited to participate. I am most happy to report that the meet- 
ing was a complete success and that the Air Naitonal Guard team, 
represented by our unit from Jacksonville, Fla., won top honors, and 
I might add, they fired the first perfect score ever recorded. The 
scoring for this meet was not based solely on the pilots’ ability to hit 
the target but also on the unit’s ability to get the aircraft airborne 
on schedule fully capable of performing a simulated wartime mission. 
Through this scoring system, the maintenance personnel as well as the 
aircrews, were subjected to the supreme test. While this attests to the 
high combat: proficiency of our tactical pilots, it is even more signifi- 
cant to realize the fact that this outstanding performance could not 
have been achieved without the superb skill and devotion to duty of 
the support personnel who maintain the aircraft and particularly its 
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complex fire control systems. The success of our team, I believe, was 
more attributed to the latter and once again demonstrates the effective- 
ness of our maintenance system through the medium of the air techni- 
cian program. The performance of the Air National Guard through- 
out this meet was truly a symbol of a well-coodinated and united effort 
to attain a desired objective. It is this type of competitive spirit and 
devotion to duty that makes the Air National Guard the aggressive 
and effective organization it is today. 


FULL TIME A.C. & W. ALERT 


In fiscal year 1957 an Air Force committee concluded that the Air 
National Guard could effectively perform an aircraft control and 
warning (A.C. & W.) mission. This conclusion was based on the 
success of the ANG, A.C. & W. unit operating in Hawaii. Two more 
were added in fiscal year 1957 at Denver and Salt Lake City, respec- 
tively. Another unit was added at Hawaii in fiscal year 1958. The 
two units in Hawaii provide the sole radar air defense capability for 
Hawaii and give the Pacific Air Forces a greater increased 24-hour air 
defense apability. 

These 4 units are manned by air technicians who, of course, are 
members of the Air National Guard. Their retainability and stability 
result in high experience, technical proficiency, and ultimately result 
in considerable savings in personnel for mission accomplishment. 
Consequently, there is minimum housekeeping and personnel support 
facilities required because the air technicians live off base. This con- 
cept results In optimum benefits for the Air Force peacetime purposes 
and also contributes to a true immediately Ready Reserve Force for 
D-day operations. 

In addition to the tactical support provided in these joint exercises 
I have just mentioned, are 10 conventional squadrons equipped with 
C47, C-119, and SA-16 aircraft that are continually airlifting per- 
sonnel and cargo. An excellent example is the 144th Air Transport 
Squadron in Alaska which has regular scheduled logistical flights to 
many of the remote sites in the Alaskan Air Command. 

On October 15, 1958, 52 Army troops were transported from An- 
chorage to Juneau and returned to Anchorage on October 20. This 
mission was accomplished for the U.S. Army in Alaska. Four C-47’s 
were utilized in this troop movement. This mission resulted in a 
total of 57,200 passenger-miles carried. 

I have gone to considerable length in covering the Air Nationa] 
Guard’s participation in the foregoing missions and joint exercises. 
I have done this purposely for two reasons: First, to point out how 
the Air National Guard continues to improve its readiness as a truly 
firstline Reserve of the Air Force, and second, by participation in 
actual defense operations it greatly improves training through actual 
realism, at no extra cost, and increases our defense-in-being capa- 
bility. 

I am sure, gentlemen, that you will agree with me when I say the 
Air National Guard has and continues to demonstrate its capabilities 
In a most professional way. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1960 


In relating the foregoing I did not attempt to cover all phases of the 


Air National Guard programs since it would be too broad and would |! 
consume considerable time. I only wish to portray and signify the | 


effective progress in operational readiness in order that we may be | 
capable of immediately augmenting the Active Force on D-day. The | 
program for fiscal year 1960, contained in the budget estimates before | 
you will, upon its accomplishment, bring us nearer that objective. 
In order for us to fully attain a full readiness as a Reserve com- 
ponent we find we must revise our programs and develop new concepts 
that are in keeping with the constantly changing times and changes in | 
operation. This we have done and they are reflected in the budget 
program before you. In reviewing them you will find that we are con- 
tinuing in the modernization of our aircraft inventory; that training 
programs are designed to speed up the readiness of our aircrews and 
other personnel; and that we are, through this program endeavoring 
to keep abreast of the times. Throughout the program you will also 
find that the Air Force is providing the equipment, assistance, and 
guidance which makes possible the progress of the Air National 
Guard. For example, during fiscal years 1958 and 1959 the Air Force 
placed heavy emphasis on modernizing the ANG aircraft inventory 
with the most modern tactical aircraft available. Fifty-four conver- 
sions during fiscal year 1958 to more modern aircraft were accom- 
plished. This was the greatest number of conversions ever accom- 
plished by the Air National Guard. We were able to effectively man- 
age the many program changes caused by these conversions, primarily 
because of the fund flexibility available during that time. Our % 
tactical jet units are now virtually 100 percent equipped with firstline 
combat capable aircraft. These conversions have been costly but it is 
more than offset by the improved capability and combat potential now 
possessed by the Air National Guard. Our beginning inventory for 
fiscal year 1960 will be 2,378, composed of 2,134 jets and 244 recipro- 
eal. uring the year we will acquire an additional 72 jets and will 
end with 2,206. 
UNITS AND BASES 


In fiscal year 1960 no major reorganizations are contemplated. We 
will retain the same organizational structure we established during 
fiscal year 1959. From this structure, we will have during this year 
82 tactical squadrons. They will be supported by three tactical con- 
trol groups, three communications groups, and about 50 other support 
units. In flying support units, we will have four air resupply squad- 
rons, five aeromedical transport squadrons, and one air transport 
squadron (light). We will have 135 installations, composed of 94 
flying bases and 41 nonflying bases. 


FUNDS 


You will recall that at the beginning of this statement I outlined 
how the Air National Guard requirements for fiscal year 1960 would 
be presented under three separate appropriations. However, I believe 
as a matter of record I will give you some comparisons of fiscal year 
1960 as against fiscal year 1959 so you will have an overall picture. 
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In fiscal year 1959 our total requirements amounted to $250.082 


‘million which was for major procurement, construction, operations 


‘lion for procurement transferre 


and maintenance, and military ee Considering the $19 mil- 
to the Regular Air Force appropria- 


‘tion, our fiscal year 1960 budget estimate will be approximately the 


\ 
Ba 
fe 


‘same. Of this amount $48 million will be for military cornet 


which is being os today, plus $169 million for operation an 
maintenance, and $17 million for construction, which will be presented 
at a later date. 


Having covered past performance and our plan for the current 


year, I now wish to outline our funding requirements in the appro- 


priation “National Guard Personnel, Air Force.” 
NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


The programed Air National Guard strength for end fiscal year 
1960 is 74,500. This is a gain of 1,500 over our anticipated strength 
at the end of this fiscal year. Based on an average assigned strength 
of 73,700 during fiscal year 1960 we are requesting $48 million. This 
will provide for pay and allowances of officers and airmen on active 
duty for training, unit training assemblies, airmen clothing, sub- 
sistence, travel, and other costs. 

Our recruiting experience will easily allow us to meet our “ngees 
goals for fiscal year 1960. Incidentally, unit commanders have be- 
come very selective in their recruiting, taking only well-trained prior- 
service men or the potentially best of the non-prior-service applicants. 
Of particular significance and interest is the trend toward the older 
enlistee. For example, in fiscal year 1957 only 23 percent of our new 


} recruits were in the 1814- to 26-year-age group. In fiscal year 1958 


year } 


ire. 





this had increased to 68 percent and for the first half of fiscal year 
1959 we are now experiencing 83 percent. Another interesting fact is 
that we are selecting enlistees of higher educational levels. These 
factors contribute greatly to an eas’er and more effective training pro- 
—. We propose to follow this same selection policy in fiscal year 
1960. 

As a further breakdown of the total figures just cited, the beginning 
strength for officers in fiscal year 1959 was 8,354 and we anticipate an 
ending strength of 9,100, a gain of 746. For fiscal year 1960 we are 
projecting a gain of 600. Included in these figures are 3,800 pilots 
which is the level presently possessed and expected to remain in the 
program for the period covered by this request. 

The beginning strength for airmen in fiscal year 1959 was 61,641 
and we anticipate an ending strength of 63,900, a gain of 2,259. For 
fiscal year 1960 we are projecting an additional gain of 900. 


TRAINING 


Our summer field training and special exercises for fiscal year 1960 
will be about the same as in fiscal year 1958 and 1959. These exercises 
include long-range overwater navigation flights, aeromedical transport 
missions, tactical weapons employment, tactical reconnaissance, and 
competitive weapons exercises. 


38181—59— pt. 3——-43 


BASIC TRAINEES 


During fiscal year 1958 approximately 11,000 airmen attended th 
U.S. Air] Force basic military training course as a result of the require 
ment that all nonprior service airmen must attend the course as a conf 
dition to their enlistment in the Air National Guard. About 8,500 air 
men are programed to attend the course in fiscal year 1959 and the sam¢ 
number in fiscal year 1960. Approximately 1,500 of the basic train 
will receive formal technical training in addition to their basic militan 
training. We think this is an excellent program and it has been ow 
experience that when the guardsman returns after completion of th 
training he has greater capabilities. 


SERVICE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


We are programing approximately 800 officers and 1,900 airmen fo 
service and technical schools for fiscal year 1960. These courses range 
from 8 to 360 days for officers and 35 to 300 days for airmen, depending 
on the type of school course. 


UNIT-TRAINING ASSEMBLIES 


Unit-training assemblies will account for approximately 50 percent 
of the total military personnel costs. This provides for 48 drills for 
all units and personnel plus the 36 additional drills for rated person- 
nel assigned to category A units. In this area it is interesting to note 
that drill attendance is continu: ully improving and our average attend- 
ance has reached an alltime high which reflects the vitality of our 
training program and the interest. it generates in the Air National 
Guard. 

To recap this appropriation the following are costs associated with 
the major areas of the military personnel program: 


’ay and allowances for officers and airmen at field training 
Pay and allowances for officers and airmen at unit-training assemblies___- 2 
Pay and allowances for officers and airmen at school 
Clothing, subsistence and travel for above training 
Other 


SUMMARY 


This, gentlemen, in general, presents a summary of the Air National 
Guard’s accomplishments in prior years and outlines the plans and 
programs for the current operating year and our budget estimates in 
fiscal year 1960. Our major emphasis for fiscal year 1960 will be on 
increasing the combat readiness of our units. With the continued 
support, cooperation, and interest of the Air Force, I am convineed 
that a high standard of combat readiness can be achieved and maint- 
tained by the Air National Guard. Additionally, the Air National 
Guard, in the interest of achieving optimum benefits from the training 
dollars appropriated, stands ready to assume increased responsibilities 
as al augmentation to the Regular Establishment in fulfilling its 
peacetime mission. Before concluding, I would like to recognize the 
fact that the past accomplishments of the Air National Guard would 
not have been achieved without the assistance and cooperation of the 
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several States, Territories and the District of Columbia. I am firmly 
convinced that they have applied all resources which the Congress 
and the U.S. Air Force have made available in a prudent and most 
effective manner. It is my heartfelt opinion that the Air National 
Guard has demonstrated its capabilities and potentialities in such a 
manner as to warrant your continued support. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of my staff and I are ready to provide 
you with any further information you may desire. 
” Mr. Manon. Mr. Riley, will you proceed. 


ORGANIZATION, SIZE, AND MISSION OF ANG 


Mr. Ritey. General, that was an excellent statement, and I con- 
gratulate you on presenting it in such a concise manner. 

I would like to reemphasize some of the things you have told us in 
your original statement. I wonder if you would briefly summarize 
for the committee the organization, size, and mission of the Air 
National Guard. 

General Witson. The Air National Guard, as you know, sir, are all 
Ready Reserve units. They are all included in the war plan, ‘and all 
personnel in the Air Guard are volunteers. 

The Air National Guard is composed of 24 wings. Twelve of those 
wings are fighter-interceptors, eight of them are tactical fighter wings, 
and four are tactical reconnaissance wings. In addition | to that, we 
have the five aeromedical transport squadrons, four air supply units, 
and one transport squadron. We have other support units, three 
tactical control groups, three communication groups, and many other 
support units, such as communication units. There is a total of 595 
units in the Air Guard in the overall program, sir. 

Mr. Rrzey. What is the overall authorization in bodies ? 

General Wiison. In bodies the total authorization when we reach 
our full authorized strength will be approximately 81,000. That is 
under the present program, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you think the Air National Guard is presently 
equipped, trained, and ready to support the Regular Forces in case 
of emergency ? 

General Wirson. I say it is not only ready and equipped in case of 
emergency ; it is helping them out in day-to-day missions, sir. 


EQUIPMENT OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Ritxy. How is the Guard equipped as to airplanes and equip- 
ment of that nature now ¢ 

General Wirson. Sir, we have in the Guard program all of our 
fighter-interceptor units equipped with what I consider to be first- 
line all-weather fighters. For example, we have the F-86D and 
F-86L, which is a rocket-firing aircraft. We have the F-89D, which 
ls rocket firing. We have the F-89H, which we are just getting in 
the program, which fires the air-to-air missile. We have the F-84F, 
the RF-84F, and the RB-57, and we have two squadrons in being 
in the supersonic F—100, Our third squadron is coming in this year. 
I feel that in aircraft the Air National Guard is in the best sh: ape it 
ever has been in its history, sir. 
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Mr. Ruiter. Do you have any units equipped now with more or less 
obsolete planes ? 

General Winson. Sir, we have phased them out. I spoke of the 
conversions. In fiscal years 1958 and 1959, a total of some 72 squad- 
rons of the Air Guard’s 82 have been converted to what I consider to | 
be firstline equipment. We have phased out the F-80’s, the F-94A | 
and F-94B, and the other older type aircraft, and have what I consider 
to be aircraft capable of meeting their mission requirements. 

Mr. Ritry. Practically all of those are jets? 

General Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirry. Do you plan to keep any reciprocal engine planes? 

General Wirson. Yes, sir; we will have reciprocating aircraft in our 
aeromedical transport units, our transport squadrons, and the other 
support units. 

Mr. Rizr. Do you have any administrative aircraft ? 

General Wiuson. Yes, sir. We have C-47’s and some C-45’s, sir, } — 





I, 
- 


PERCENTAGE PARTICIPATING IN TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Rizy. What percent of your total strength regularly partici- | 
pates in your training program ? . 
General Witson. That has reached the highest figure in our history, | 
sir: 94 percent of our officers are attending drills, 88 percent of our 
airmen are assigned, sir. That is the highest percentage we have ever 
had in the Air Guard, sir. 
Mr. Rirey. Do you think they have reached a pretty high state of 
efficiency ? 
General Witson. There is no question in my mind about that, sir. 
Mr. Rirry. What is the principal source of your personnel ? 
General Witson. Of course we would prefer, if we could get them, 
all prior service personnel. Practically all of our officers are prior 
service personnel. By prior service personnel I do not mean just 
those who have been in World War II or Korea. I mean those who 
have come from active duty upon completion of their enlistment. 
Unfortunately, there are certain grades in the Air Guard, such as 
airman, third class, who must come from non-prior-service personnel. 
When a man completes 4 years of active military service and gets off 
active duty, he has proven himself to be good enough to be promoted 
to airman, first and above; and he does not like to take a bust to an 
airman, third, to get in the guard. So we have to rely on our non- 
prior-service personnel to meet the lower grades. We would prefer 
prior-service men if we could get them, certainly, but we have to use 
the non-prior-service personnel to fill the lower grades, sir. 
Mr. Rirxy. About what percentage of non-prior-service people are 
you taking in ? 
General Wixson. I would say about 67 percent, sir. 
Mr. Ritry. That would leave about 33 percent of prior service. 
General Wizson. Yes, sir. It is hard to get a true definition of prior 
service. It depends on whether you are talking about veterans of 
4 World War II and Korea only as prior service, as many people think 
‘of it, or if you are talking about. people who have had active duty with 
@ Military Establishment as prior service. The Korean war has 
“over about 5 years now. 
~ #, Ritey. Your definition is? 


~ 
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General Witson. My definition is that those people who have been 
either on duty during World War II, Korea, who come from the ac- 
tive Military Establishment, or non-prior-service personnel who have 
gone to active duty for training. 


REENLISTMENT TRENDS 


Mr. Rixy. What is your current reenlistment rate, and what is the 
trend ¢ 

General Witson. My current reenlistment rate is 86.1 percent. Our 
trend in the reenlistment rate is gradually going up. Our attrition 
rate, which we prefer to look at more than our reenlistment rate, for 
the last 4 or 5 months of this year was 9.1 percent, which is the lowest 
that it has ever been in the history of the guard. In other words, we 
are getting the people, and they are staying with us longer. 

Mr. Forp. Could you define what you mean by attrition rate as you 
use it ¢ 

General Witson. When a man comes up for reenlistment, that is 
understood. He has completed his 3 years and reenlists. That is 86.1 
percent of those who come up. But the attrition rate, which I am talk- 
ing about, refers to those people who normally get out before they have 
completed an enlistment or who decide to leave the program—the losses 
to the program other than by expiration of enlistment. That is the 
place that we have been trying to reduce. Normally it has been around 
15 percent, and in the last 5 months it has gone down to 9.1 percent. 

Mr. Ritey. In other words, in order to keep full strength you have 
toenlist only about 9.1 percent each year ? 

General Wirson. That is correct right now. It used to be around 
15 percent, sir. 

Mr. Rizxy. That sounds awfully good to me. 

General Wiuison. Sir, we think that is all due to the fact that we 
have a stable and interesting program. We know where each of our 
units has a wartime requirement. They know where they are going, 
and they know what they are going to do. They have been working 
with the major command to which they will be assigned. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINEES 


Mr. Ritxy. What benefit do you think you get from the 6-month 
trainee program ? 

General Witson. Sir, we in the guard have not used exactly the 
6-month training program. We have used a program which was 
authorized by the Department of Defense, of a requirement of every 
man going to basic military training in the Active Establishment, 
which is for 11 weeks. Based on our requirements, we send people on 
to schools that run maybe more than 6 months. It may run up to a 
on So we are not using the 6-month training program as such. 

@ require everyone to take the basic training, and then those who 
are required to go on for advanced training in technical schools go to 
whatever school is necessary to complete his training. 

Mr. Ritey. That averages 11 months? : 

General Witson. No, sir. It will not average 11 months. It will 
vary. I think the shortest school is about 3 weeks, and the longest 
school is 12 months. 
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Mr. Rizey. In addition to the basic training ? 

General Witson. Yes. 

Mr. River. Are you experiencing any difficulty in attracting and 
retaining qualified personnel, people that you consider qualified ? 

General Wirson. No, sir. We have no problem in personnel. We 
have never had any problem. We give the States a job to do and the 
States are able to come up with the personnel, sir. 

Mr. Rinxy. You usea pretty high degree of selectivity ? 

General Witaon. I was talking to one unit in Tennessee the other 
day, and they have a waiting list of some 150 people to get on in their 
unit. The only eid they will accept are college graduates to enlist 
as airman basic. 


GUARD RELATIONSHIP WITH STATES 


Mr. Ritry. You mentioned the State adjutants general. How do 
you work through the various State adjutants general offices in admin- 
istering the guard program, and what is your experience in working 
this in cooperation with them ? 

General Witson. As you know, sir, by law the National Guard 
Burean is the channel of communication between the Department of 
the Air Force and the Department of the Army and the States as 
pertains to the Army and the Air National Guard. The adjutant 
general or chief of staff, whatever his title is in the State, is the repre- 
sentative of the Governor and we deal directly with his office. Our 
programs, policies, and so forth, are passed from the National Guard 
Bureau to the State concerned. It goes to the adjutant general, and 
it is his baby to see that they work in accordance with these policies 
and procedures as prescribed by the Department of the Army and the 
Department of the Air Force. 

Mr. Ritry. Do you get full cooperation from the various State 
departments? 

General Wirson. I have never had any trouble from the States. 
They are just as interested in producing a good guard as I am for 
them to produce one, sir. We have nothing but complete support for 
any of the programs that we have in the Air Guard. 

Mr. Ritey. The administration through the States, so far as you are 
concerned, is good ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir, it is good. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959 


Mr. Ruy. Have you any special problems facing you in the 
Guard program ? 

General Wuson. Yes, sir, I think I can say I have an immediate 
problem. 

Mr. Ritey. We would like to know it. 

General Witson. As you know, there is included in a proposed 
supplemental $2.1 million to pay for the increased pay for air tech- 
nicians for fiscal year 1959. We are hoping the Congress will allow 
us to have that $2.1 million, because it will definitely throw us short 
in our program for this yes ir if we do not receive it. I think that is 
my major problem for fiscal year 1959. 

‘T have been told that it will be included in a future request coming 
through from the Executive Department, sir. 
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DUTIES OF AIR TECHNICIANS 


Mr. Rirey. What are some of the duties of these technicians? 
General Wizson. These technicians are the civilian employees who 


ido the day-to-day maintenance of the aircraft and equipment. It is 


We | 


the same thing as the Air Force Reserve was talking about a little 
earlier this morning. 
Mr. Rirxy. Have you any trouble getting competent and efficient 


‘people in the maintenance area? 


General Wuitson. No, sir; we have no problem there. In many 
instances we employ as air technicians, in certain skills, those who 
have decided to get out of the Air Force, who want to be with air- 
craft, who want to work on aircraft, but who also want to stay in a 
certain community. Most of our technicians have had Air Force 
experience. In fact, one of the reasons we had such wonderful success 
with this William Tell operation is the fact that we had such good 
maintenance personnel. I think you will find we have the finest 
maintenance, in the guard, of any of the services. 

Mr. Ritey. Do you think your equipment is in a high state of 


' maintenance ? 


General Witson. Yes, sir. 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET STRUCTURE 


We have one other problem which is bothering me personally, in 
fiscal year 1960—the doubts that I have about the type of budget struc- 
ture I go into for the next fiscal year. As you know, it is broken down 
into several different appropriations. In the past it always has been 
a single appropriation, which allowed me some flexibility in the pro- 
gram in that by having a little flexibility I was able to take care of 
changes in the programs or early delivery of aircraft that were not 
programed at the time we presented the budget. By having a little 
flexibility I was able to do a little more with the money which was 
made available. 

I feel that if I had my “druthers,” I would rather see the appropria- 
tion back as it was as a lump-sum appropriation. When you talk about 
$239 million, not counting the procurement which has been put in the 
overall Air Force, that is a pretty small appropriation where the Air 
Force and the other departments are dealing with billions. They have 
more flexibility than when you are talking about a $48 million appro- 
priation, which is my personnel appropriation. 


TRANSFERABILITY BETWEEN APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have any transferability rights ? 

General Witson. No, sir, not at all, not between appropriations. As 
say, in procurement, for example, it is transferred to the Air Force 
wider their funds. It is not included in the Air Guard program, where 
italways has been included before. I do not know whether I am going 
to get better or worse by that, but I did know when it was in my 
appropriation it was not costing any more, and I did know when it was 
in mine I could plan for exactly that much. The other way may be 


better, but at least I knew what I could plan on. 
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Mr. Ritey. You are definitely restricted now to the category in which 
the appropriation is made, is that correct ? gio 

( che Wuson. Yes, sir, in 1960. Gu 

Mr. Ritey. There is no transferability whatever ? 

General Witson. No, sir. Not in fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 











PROCUREMENT OF HARDWARE po 


General, who buys your hardware for you? 

General Witson. It is bought by AMC based on requirements es-) 
tablished by the Air Guard through Air Force in support of ou! 
equipment requirements, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you pay them for it ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANprews. Out of your funds? 

General Witson. We pay them. In fiscal year 1959 we will pay for 
it out of this fund. 

Mr. Anprews. Who determines the need ? 

General Wizson. That is determined by the Air Force and the 
Guard Bureau working together and coming up with tables of equip- 
ment and tables of authorization, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. When you place an order, you place it with the Air 
Force procurement people ? 

General Wison. That is correct, sir, and they buy that for me, 
using guard funds to buy it, or if it is on the shelf, I pay for it. 
Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 


SERVICE SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY AIR NATIONAL GUARDSMEN 


Mr. Ritry. General, where do you send your officers and airmen to 
school, principally ? 

General Witson. On the airmen, sir, the original school is Lack- 
land Air Force Base. Every nonprior serviceman coming in the 
Guard goes to Lackland, which is the only basic school. If he is 
selected to go on to a technical school for training as a fire control 
operator or a maintenance man or a radioman or communicator, he 
takes 8 weeks of basic training at Lackland and then goes into one of 
the other schools—Keesler, Chanute, Lowry—where they have 
specialties in the type of work he is going into. 














———lU Ste COT 


ao 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR TRAINING 


Mr. Ruy. Do you reimburse the Regular Air Force for this 
training ? 

General Wirson. No, sir. That is included in the overall. We 
establish with the Air Force our requirements for spaces. The pay 
for the instructors, and so forth, is included in Air Bosc appropria- 
tions. I pay for their travel going to and from, and I pay their 
salary nk their per diem while they are en route, sir. 

Mr. Rumery. But the Regular Air Force takes care of the quarters 
and messes while they are taking basic training? 

General Wison. That is right, with the exception of flying school, 
sir, for pilot training. 
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_.| Mr. Rey. You have to reimburse somebody for that? 
n which} General Witson. After they get their basic wings, are commis- 
sioned, and become a basic pilot, for their advanced flying the Air 

Guard picks up the cost of that, just the advanced portion. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Riry. At this point in the record we will insert the appropriate 
ortions of the justification. 
(The justification sheets referred to follow :) 


SOE: 
























































ents es. Summary of requirements 
of ou! 
Project Title 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
N 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
a f 521 | Pay and allowances, active duty, officers._....._.-- $6, 929, 545 $7, 098, COO $6, 778, 000 
Pp y or §22 | Pay and allowances, active duty, airmen- pone 8, 709, 960 8, 503, 000 8, 169, 000 
§23 | Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, officer- 8, 757, 000 10, 137, 000 11, 007, 000 
524 | Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, air- 
I ten an tenes a baba p amen tina th anna 12, 903, 000 13, 147, 000 
nd th 525 | Individual clothing, airmen. -_- 2, 196, 000 1, 637, 000 
€ | 526 | Subsistence. ...........-------- 3, 041, 000 2, 883, 000 
equip: | 527 | Travel, active duty, Officers .........-............-- 433, 000 349, 000 
628 | Travel, active duty, alrmen..-_....................-.- 3, 729, 000 4, 004, 000 
OD | COURT CIN nice ds etre sn i cdi encliaccA 186, 000 183, 000 
the Air Total program requirements. ........-.------- 44,355,842 | 48, 226, 000 48, 157, 000 
‘or me , , 
it : Air National Guard programed personnel strengths 
oe 
Paid Fiscal year 1958 actual | Fiscal year 1959| Fiscal year 1960 
Pay Paid | days of estimate estimate 
: group | drills | active ae pee 
duty for 
training| Begin |Average| End |Average| End |Average| End 
ee fn en ee fo eer Peter Ty 
Oilers. ....5ccasie \ A 48 15 |{.8033 | 8,220 | 8,354 | 8,700 | 9,100 | 9,400 9, 7U0 
vo Enlisted. ..-......- ® 1155, 109 58, 190 56, 257 | 60,300 | 59,224 | 61,050 | 61, 439 
ack-} |. ~ 
: UO . «5. Dhach cece tein Cae J teecaincna 63, 142 66, 410 64, 611 69, 000 | 68,324 | 71,050 | 71,139 
in the} fnlisted....7777~” F 0 | 90-180 | 4,808 | 2,700 | 5,384} 2,400) 4,676 | 2,650 3, 361 
= — —  ——— = | > 
,. | “eee () () () | 8,033] 8220] 8,354| 8,700] 9,100| 9,400| 9,7 
WE ONG. « .... coat tecasekws secuwccnlossanpes 59,917 | 60,980 | 61, 6Al 62, 700 | 63, 900 | 64,300 | 64, 800 
Lor, he Total ....cssés | beac diiinbew ati |n---="- 67, 950 | 69, 200. 69, 995 71, 400 73, 000 | 7 73,700 | 74, 500 
one of =. 
have 1 Total paid status. 
Project 521—Pay and allowances, active duty, officers 
Program requirements: 
ONO nal idan ce cieiibaoonma ea $6, 778, 000 
r this Re NN ssn agepescomtsnntesaren encniin eeittntonaientp icin nip anstinitiethctiniainadsiil 7, 098, 000 
BR as sei iaice etek aback Gta slpneh neal 6, 929, 545 
. We PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
le pa 
o a This project provides for active-duty pay and allowances for officers engaged in 
P field training, other exercises and maneuvers, service and technical schools, in- 


their grade pilot training, observer training, section 8033 committee meetings, ferrying 
of aircraft, 90-day tours with the National Guard Bureau, and uniform allow- 
arters}| ®2ces for officers as authorized by Public Law 476, 82d Congress. 


chool, 








Field training: 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following is a comparison by fiscal year of attendance of officers 


requirements for field training, other exercises and service and technical schools 


and excludes requirements for pilot and observer training, uniform ¢ 
ferrying of aircraft, Federal insurance contribution, and so forth. 


| 
Fiscal year 


| 1959 estimate 


} } 
Fiscal year | 

| 
-| 


1958 actual 


fail ehh eile detects | 115, 918 120, 636 


Man-days 

Dollars aa bap! BAe wialbe. ian | $2,707, 882 $2, 775, 927 
Other exercises: | 

Man-days sh cae eli aim alee touted 12, 737 13, 024 

Dollars ; ; | $452, 016 $346, 053 
Service and technical schools: | | 

Man-days - i a etree 108, 301 103, 991 

iia fF ccsrcn cc cekke ee oa eek -| $1, 955, 213 $2, 392, 914 


Field training: Funds are required to provide for pay and allow- 
ances of Air National Guard officers attending field training. Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1960 an estimated 8,419 officers will participate in 
15 days field training. This estimate is based on the programed 
strength of each individual unit scheduled to attend field training. 
Experience indicates that approximately 93 percent of the officers 
will attend field training. The attendance factor is based on experi- 
ence data developed from the actual field training during fiscal year 
1958. The pay factors used in computing the requirements include 
base pay, subsistence, and quarters allowances, and incentive pay 
when authorized____- ames Ssiseaen eat aves. cans ane acetal 
Advance and rear echelon detachments: An estimated 3.5 percent of 
the officers attending field training will be assigned for an average 
of 4 additional days for duty as advance and rear echelon detach- 
IRS re I a lsh itemise : 


PI SUCRE RN ee is 
Other exercises: Funds are provided for supplementary exercises 
such as exercises preparatory to field training, tactical weapons 
employment exercises, aeromedical transport missions, tactical re- 
connaissance exercises, orientation tours with gaining commands, 
staff visits to subordinate units, long range overwater navigational 
flights, and competitive weapons exercises. These exercises range 
in length from 1 to 11 days, and are required for the purpose of 
increasing the combat potential and proficiency of the various units 
of the Air National Guard. They will further permit the trans- 
mission and exchange of information concerning current policy and 
procedures, operational plans, technical matters, and training 
techniques. An estimated 2,871 officers will participate in these 
exercises for 13,255 officer man-days 


2, 933, 072 f 


——— 
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and dolla 


rllowances 


1960 estimatd 





127, 468) 
$2, 933, " 


13, 259 


























$2, 905, 918 
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352, 656 
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Service and technical schools: This estimate provides for pay and 
allowances for selected Air National Guard officers to attend service 
and technical schools of the Regular military service. Because of 
the technical skills required in the Air National Guard, formal 
school training of selected officers at military service and technical 
schools is necessary for the successful accomplishment of the Air 

960 esti National Guard mission. This estimate is based on 813 officers 

an attending school for a total of 78,617 man-days. The number of 

| officers attending school is based on the number of qualified officers 
available to take leave of civilian employment to attend school, 
127. 43 availability of school quotas, and that a requirement for the train- 
$2, 933, 079 ing exists. The length of the courses includes the actual period of 
instruction plus 4 days’ travel time and leave accrued at a rate 


and dolla 
ul schools 
lowances 





sas sal of 24% days per month while undergoing training in excess of 30 
Ty days (52 percent of total man-days will be rated, 78 percent will 
78, 61; 9 ave pende 3): 
$1, 800,00 f have dependents ) 

eee. 29,484 man-days, nonrated, with dependents X $20.18__--________, $593, 978 
i 8,302 man-days, nonrated, without dependents X $19.22_________ 159, 564 
k 31,887 man-days, rated, with dependents X $26.03__________--_-__. 830, 019 
: 8,994 man-days, rated, without dependents X $25.07_________--- 225, 480 
Total, service and technical schools.__.________..________-...- 1, 809, 041 
b . a 

Pilot and observer training: This estimate provides for pay and al- 

{ lowances for Air National Guard pilots and observers-in-grade train- 

i ing to meet the pilot and observer phased strength. 


Pilot training-in-grade: A total of 46 officers will attend in-grade 

pilot training. Of this number, 32 (70 percent) will attend the 

, 905, 918 complete course for 11,520 man-days. The other 14 (30 percent) 
will be eliminated after an average of 4 months training, or 

1,680 man-days. These officers will be in the grade of 1st and 2d 


" lieutenant: 

, 15 Y os 

oa 11 e eneine HK ere wienislie 2 ec 187, 200 

933, 072 1.G@D Warder S960 se oh en ceca beeen 27, 300 
Total pay, pilot training ingrade____.____________________ 214, 500 


Observer training in-grade: A total of 18 officers will attend in- 
grade observer training. Of this number, 13 (70 percent) will 
attend the complete course for 4,680 man-days. The other 5 (30 
percent) will be eliminated after an average of 4 months training 
or 600 man-days. These officers will be in the grades of 1st 
and 2d lieutenant: 


ee NIN PS BR icc cies cine Somiaclehecersentiinan dine cshtens 76, 050 
A TN i shrek Biases ao renie Gemeis eapcconcesierpees atc 9, 75 
Total pay, observer training ingrade__...........______ 85, 800 


352, 656 





Total pilot and observer training..._....._..______________ 300, 300 
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Officers uniform allowances: This estimate is pursuant to require- 
ments set forth under Section 243 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act 
of 1952. 

Initial uniform allowances: An estimated 490 officers (primarily 
the pilot and observer graduates) who have not received an 
initial uniform allowance will be entitled to an initial sum of 
$200 reimbursement for the purchase of required uniforms 
upon first reporting for active duty for a period in excess of 
90 days, or upon completing 14 days active-duty training, or 
upon performing 14 periods of inactive-duty training, and upon 
complying with other provisions of law as included in the cited 
section of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952_-______----- $98, 000 

$100 uniform allowance: An estimated 523 officers (primarily 
officers called to active duty as authorized by law and those at- 
tending schools) entering on active duty in excess of 90 days 
who have not received a like uniform allowance within a period 
of 2 years after completing a previous period of active duty 
of more than 90 days duration and upon complying with the 
other provisions of law as included in the cited section of the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, will be entitled to a sum of 
$100 as reimbursement for the purchase of required uniforms__ 52, 300 

$50 uniform allowance: An estimated 2,097 officers (25 percent 
of the average officer strength less initial appointments and offi- 
cers entitled to $100 will qualify for an additional sum of $50 
for uniform reimbursement) upon completion of 4 years of 
satisfactory service, and complying with the other provisions 
of law as included in the cited section of the Armed Forces 





SN LANE Alte rendwesie: fei cues cdt Sto censeaeeea 104, 850 
Pabe) RRR MID WAIOOR oi. sisi es idee ont 255, 150 


Active duty: Funds are required to provide pay and allowances for 
ANG officers called to active duty as authorized by secs. 8033, 265, 
and 8496 (title 10, U.S.C.). It is estimated that 70 officers will be 
called to active duty in the National Guard Bureau as authorized by 
sec. 505 (title 32, U.S.C.). This estimate includes 60 officers to be 
called to active duty to serve on the manpower survey team for the 
air technician program. Funds are required for the pay and al- 
lowances of Air National Guard officers attending policy committee 
meetings within the respective Continental Air Command Air Force 
areas. To accomplish the intersquadron and depot ferrying of air- 
craft, it will be necessary to call Air National Guard rated person- 
nel to active duty. It is estimated that 550 aircraft will be ferried 
in or out of the Guard inventory and 1,400 aircraft will be ferried to 
depots for IRAN and modification, approximately 110 aircraft will 
be transferred between squadrons, and approximately 200 aircraft 
will be evacuated due to hurricane warnings_____________________ 1, 027, 117 


Federal Insurance Contribution Act: Air National Guard’s social 
security contribution for officer’s and airman’s survivor benefits in 








accordance with Public Law 85-840, 85th Cong___________________ 101, 072 
SI ae eee ee IN a a) 6, 778, 408 
NRC A hela cs op eal shes Alesina os an al 6, 778, 000 


Project 522—Pay and allowances, active duty, airmen 


Program requirements: 


NU SI I i a ooo $8, 169, 000 
Pe RAT RU soe cc: Beatie Ba Oe Ar dhs fra id tee 8, 503, 000 
an NN i i a 8, 709, 960 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances for airmen of the Air Na- 
tional Guard attending field training and other exercises and maneuvers as 
authorized by sections 502 and 503, title 32, United States Code. This project 
also provides pay and allowances for selected airmen of the Air National Guard 
for attendance at service and technical schools. 





A 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following is a comparison by fiscal year of attendance of airmen and 
dollar requirements at field training, other exercises and service and technical 
schools and excludes requirements for section 8033 committee meetings and 
Federal insurance contributions : 





Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


| 
—  ccetalananatealilesiaege nacinasnsieueGuticiiaestaiiidiie 


Field training: 


1 
PORES 5 a ccitin cane xeraddanee beeen s- eget fo <6 alee nase : $3, 787, 249 $3, 617, 858 $3, 328, 470 


NG eh kde Ge hens ince on een e sande 3 860, 586 815, 365 805, 174 
DRONES cia Dee ncuasndnada cedgeapacchsclteenksteasacen - $4, 790, 310 $4, 581. 586 $4, 524, 315 
Other exercises: 
NN sid st cca re cakes chin cnn pe tae etna se 6, 707 14, 883" 15, 752 
Dollars I eel ge eee eae ee $39, 623 | $118. 849 $126, 388 
Service and technical schools: | \ 
Ma Gaye. 20h lc Si ee os ladccals -| 1,331,123 | —:1, 268, 141 | , 107, 742 
| 
| 


Field training: All federally recognized Air National Guard units are 

required to participate in 15 days of field training annually, with 

the exception of those units which are not self-sustaining, or a part 

of an organization to which they can be attached for administra- 

tion, supply, and messing. During fiscal year 1960, an estimated 

53,182 airmen will attend field training for a total of 797,730 man- 

days. This estimate is based on the programed strength of each 

individual unit scheduled to attend field training during the fiscal 

I ch cain nce sb pepsin gee aber niin onegepen nae eae hae alinaten $4, 463, 533 
Advance and rear detachments: An estimated 3.5 percent of the air- 

men attending field training will be assigned for an average of 4 

additional days for duty as the advance and rear detachments for 

RUN a a ince aa cn eh aa ee ee ae 60, 782 


Total, Qed: 4reiniete ais is aia se elie sings 4, 524, 315 
Other exercises: Funds are provided for tactical weapons employ- 
ment exercises, aeromedical transport missions, long-range over- 
water navigational flights, and competitive weapons exercises. 
These exercises range in length from 1 to 11 days and are required 
for the purpose of increasing the combat potential and proficiency 
of the various units of the Air National Guard. They will further 
permit the transmission and exchange of informaton concerning 
current policy and procedures, operational plans, technical matters, 
and training techniques. An estimated 2,714 airmen will partici- 

pate in these exercises for 15,752 airmen man-days________________ 126, 388 
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Service and technical schools: This estimate provides pay and allow- 
ances for selected Air National Guard airmen to attend service and 
technical schools of the regular military services. Because of the 
technical skills required in the Air National Guard, formal school 
training of selected airmen at military service and technical schools 
is necessary for the successful accomplishment of the Air National 
Guard mission. This estimate is based on 1,863 airmen attending 
service schools and 8,500 airmen attending pretechnical school train- 
ing at Air Force training centers for a grand total of 1,107,742 man- 
days. The number of airmen attending school is based on the num- 
ber of qualified airmen available to take leave of civilian employ- 
ment to attend school, availability of school quotas, and that a 
requirement for the training exists. The length of the courses in- 
cludes the actual period of instruction plus 4 days travel time, 
2 days for processing at the school, and leave accrued at the rate of 
2% days per month while undergoing training in excess of 30 days. 
Airmen service and technical schools: The total programed at- 
tendance is 2,363 airmen for 266,132 man-days. (Of this num- 
ber, 500 airmen for a total of 37,000 man-days will attend school 
in their air technician status and therefore no cost is shown in 
this project.) Cost is shown for the remaining 1,863 airmen 

and 229,132 man-days: 229,132 man-days x $4.44 $1, 017, 346 

Airmen basic military training, technical school training, and 

OJT at home station. The total programed attendance is 

8,500 airmen for 878,610 man-days: 

11-week basic training: 7,000 for 581,529 man- 

days X $2.60 $1, 511, 952 
6-month training (basic, technical, and OJT): 

1,500 for 297,090 man-days x $2.69 799, 172 

——————-_ 2, 311, 124 


Total, service and technical schools___.__...._____-__-- 3, 328, 470 


Sec. 8033 committee meetings. These funds are required for Air Na- 
tional Guard airmen attending policy committee meetings within 
the respective Continental Air Defense Air Force Area and convene 
CULED: SRNTNG sak oe os i ee ec caeaeibetenedtions 

Federal Insurance Contribution Act: Air National Guard’s social 
security contribution for officer’s and airman’s survivor benefits in 
accordance with Public Law 85-840, 85th Cong 


8, 169, 000 
Project 523—Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, officers 


Program requirements: 
arn EO UN a a i eee rasan ives _ $11, 007, 000 
Sern TOR cc as a eniceie te agian ri 10, 137, 000 
I NPR RED a ee to ee . 8, 151,08 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances of Air National Guard officers 
attending unit training assemblies, including administrative function pay. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is based on the latest available actual and programed strength of 
officers for fiscal year 1960 with a beginning strength of 9,100 and ending strength 
of 9,700, and an average strength of 9,400. The total man-drill periods of 575,410 
were developed based on 48 training periods per officer computed on the phased 
officer strength and 36 additional flight training periods for officers on current 
flying status orders assigned to category A units, and applying a percentage of 94 
percent to the 48 training period drills and 85 percent to the 36 additional flight 
training periods, based on actual attendance experience during fiscal year 1958. 
I'actors for base and incentive pay were developed by utilizing the latest ap- 
proved pay scale effective June 1, 1958, and the ANG officer longevity run as 
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of June 30, 1958. This estimate also provides for units that are allowed ad- 
ministrative function pay. 

The following, based on Air National Guard experience, is a comparison by 
fiscal year of unit training assemblies for oflicers: 


—_— 
| 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal vear 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Man-drills- ----- 481, 193 503, 871 575, 410 
SMEG. « wcccaviandedaeesnveaseanas $8, 757,000 | $10, 137, 000 $11, 007, 000 





Fiscal year 1960 requirements are as follows: 
Basie pay: 575,410 unit training assemblies X $15.13 $8, 705, 953 
Incentive pay: 372,389 unit training assemblies x $5.85 2,178, 476 


TOGO occ wale ttn ee cree eines in ick he eatin omen 10, 884, 429 
Administrative function pay 122, 880 


Project 524.—Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, airmen 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1960 $13, 147, 000 
Fiscal year 1959 12 908, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 st Sen O66 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances of Air National Guard airmen 
attending unit training assemblies. 


PART Il. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is based on the latest available and programed drill pay strength 
of airmen for fiscal year 1960 with a beginning strength of 59,224, ending strength 
of 61,489, and an average strength of 61,650. The total man drill periods of 
2,616,493 were developed based on 48 training periods per airman computed on 
the phased airmen strength and 36 additional flight training periods for airmen 
on current flying status orders assigned to category A units and applying a 
percentage of 88 percent to the 48 training period drills and 85 percent to the 36 
additional flight training periods, based on actual experience during fiscal year 
1958. Factors for base and incentive pay were developed utilizing the latest 
approved pay scale effective June 1, 1958, and the ANG airman longevity run 
as of June 30, 1958. 

The following is a comparison by fiscal year of unit-training assemblies for 
airmen : 


| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 


ey 


Man drills biG 2,515,732 | 2, 567, 872 2, 616, 493 
Dollars 11, 367, 000 12, 903, 000 13, 147, 000 


Fiscal year 1960 requirements are as follows 
Basie pay, 2,616,493 unit-training assemblies x $4. 99 $13, 056, 300 
lheentive pay, 32,770 unit- -training assemblies X $2.78 91, 101 
TOOl? ..--.. a 13, 147, 401 
Rounded to —_ 7 Se fis Figen on 13, 147, 000 
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Project 525—Individual clothing, airmen 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1960 
Fiscal year 1959. 
Fiscal year 1958 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for authorized initial issue and replacement of uniforms 
for Air National Guardsmen. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In fiscal year 1960, the Air National Guard is programed to receive 14,060 re- 
eruits, including 1,890 from Air Force Reserves with obligated service and 10 
direct from active service who will already have uniforms. Thus, a requirement 
exists for a complete uniform for 12,160 recruits from civil life and from Army, 
Navy, and Marine Reserves. Of these recruits, 5,778 will be equipped with re 
issued uniforms except shoes and socks. Therefore, there is a net requirement of 
funds for 6,382 complete uniforms. Shoes and socks are not items of reissue; 
therefore, the estimate for these items is based upon a total requirement for ini- 
tial issue of 12,160 recruits. A replacement is included for wear and tear of 
clothing items in use based on an average of 64,300 airmen at 25 percent of the 
USAF replacement factor. 

The net requirement for complete uniforms is based upon the following : 


Gains: 
Civil life 
Army, Navy, and Marine 


Total 


Losses : 
Airmen lost to Air National Guard, fiscal year 1960 
Less: Immediate reenlistments 


Number of uniforms to be turned in 


Estimated percent of turned-in uniforms that can be utilized is 

46 percent (46 percent X 12,560) 
Net requirements for complete uniforms (except shoes and socks), as 
VI Ue Cn I ah at ce 


The requirement of shoes and socks is as follows: Airmen 
recruits 


Initial issue of those items required for complete uniform : 
4,882 recruits (less shoes and socks), at $129.66 
10,660 airmen entitled to shoes and socks, at $14.05___.__________ 149, 77 


Total 782, 773 
6 months’ active duty for training: 1,500 airmen, at $210.40 815, 60€ 
Replacement for wear and tear: 64,300 X $8.37 588, 191 


Project 526—Subsistence 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1960 
Fiscal year 1959 
Fiscal year 1958 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of subsistence supplies for airmen 
attending field training, supplemental training exercises, service and technical 
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schools, and all-day unit training assemblies. It also provides for the procure- 
ment of subsistence for officers, attending field training, in anticipation of reim- 
bursement by the officers to this appropriation. 


PART IL JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Field trnining, $1,021,806 


This estimate is based on an attendance of 8,419 officers and 53,182 airmen 
at field training less 444 airmen in a per diem status while operating radio relay 
stations at locations where Government messing facilities will not be available, 
and 15 officers and 83 airmen in a per diem status while traveling with USAF— 
AACS engineering and installation personnel. During field training, Air Na- 
tional Guard units are authorized a 10-percent increase over the Air Force field 
ration value. The current Air Force field ration value is $1.13. 

(a) Five hundred and fifty-eight officers and 3,730 airmen will train at home 
stations and require 15 days’ field rations. Another 6,288 officers and 31,989 
airmen will attend field training for an average of 1324 days, excluding 114 days’ 
average travel time. An additional 1,558 officers and 16,601 airmen will attend 
field training for an average of 13 days, exclusive of 2 days’ average travel time. 

(b) Approximately 335 airmen will be authorized an allowance of $2.57 per 
day for procurement of subsistence by their unit on a local contract basis. 
These airmen are assigned to communications construction units which are not 
authorized food service personnel, and which will be at the training sites prior 
to the arrival of other units, in order to install military intrabase communica- 
tions facilities. 

(c) Experience has proven that the average number of airmen subsisted per 
day at the training site is equal to the total number of Air National Guard air- 
men attending field training. This is due to the fact that all airmen, including 
airmen technical advisers, airmen crewmembers on transient aircraft, and 
airmen assigned to USAF weather, AACS, and GCA teams, are entitled to their 
subsistence free of charge while at the training site. 

Airmen: 
3,730 airmen for 15 days X$1.24 per day 
31,989 airmen for 1324 days X$1.24 per day 
16,601 airmen for 13 days X $1.24 per day 267. 608 
835 airmen for 13 days X $2.57 per day 11, 192 


890, 417 


Officers : 
558 officers for 15 days X $1.24 per day 10, 379 
6,288 officers for 1824 days X $1.24 per day 106, 587 
1,558 officers for 13 days X $1.24 per day 25, 115 


142, 081 


1, 082, 498 
All-day unit training assemblies, $628,898 
This estimate is based on an average program drill pay strength of 61,650 
airmen. The attendance factor for airmen at each unit training assembly is 
88 percent. All units are required to conduct a minimum of one all-day unit 
training assembly per month. Effective July 1, 1956, all unit training assemblies 
were required to be a minimum of 4 hours duration. Over 95 percent of the 
units conduct two all-day unit training assemblies per month, for an average 
for all units of approximately 23 all-day unit training assemblies per fiscal year. 
During all-day unit training assemblies a subsistence rate of $0.50 per airman 
per meal is authorized. Airmen will normally qualify for only one meal per day. 
61,650 airmenX&8&8 percent X 23=1,247,796 all day training assemblies: 


L247, TOC XK S0.00 wer Gay. Sie atict os atc a som psa $623, 898 
Competitive weapons exercises, $9,611 


An estimated 556 airmen will participate for a total of 3,740 airman man-days 
in competitive weapons exercises. During these meets airmen will be authorized 
an allowance of $2.57 per day for procurement of subsistence on a unit-contract 
basis, except when in a travel status to and from the meets when they will be in 
a per diem status. 


38181—59—pt. 3——44 
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ANG fighter-bomber special weapons meet: 76 airmen X5 days=380 man- 

days, 60 airmen X9 days=540 man-days; total, 920 man-days X$2.57__ $2, 364 
ANG all-weather rocketry meet: 160 airmen X5 days=800 man-days ; 100 

airmen X9 days=900 man-days; total, 1,700 man-days X $2.57 4, 369 
ANG tactical reconnaissance meet: 80 airmenX5 days=400 man-days; 

80 airmen X9 days=720 man-days; total 1,120 man-days X $2.57 


Total, competitive weapons exercises______-__-----_---------_--- 

Reimbursable requirements, milk subsidy program (Public Law 690, 83d 

Cong. ) 
Service and technical schools, $1,201,562 

This estimate provides subsistence for selected Air National Guard airmen to 
attend service and technical schools of the Regular military service. This 
estimate is based on the total number of man-days in an active duty for training 
status less the travel days at the rate of $1.13 per day. 
Technical schools: 229,132 man-days less 7,452 travel days=221,680; 

221,680 man-days X $1.13 $250, 498 
11-week basic training: 581,520 man-days less 27,440 travel days= 

554,080; 554,080 man-days X $1.13 
6-month trainees: 297,090 man-days less 9,520 travel days=287,570; 

287,570 man-days X $1.13 324, 954 


Total, service and -technical. schools... 0 cee entn cen 1, 201, 562 


Total 
Rounded to 


Project 527—Travel, active duty, officers 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1960 
Fiscal year 1959________~_ Ses acacia ae aes ir eae Se aa ee 433, 000 
Fiscal year 1958 382, 513 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for commercial transportation for officers incident to 
their attendance at field training, certain supplement training exercises, and at 
service and technical schools; and, when specifically authorized, for per diem 
for officers in travel status. This estimate also provides travel for officers 
called to active duty with the Air National Guard as authorized by law. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Field training: Transportation to field training is accomplished through 

commercial transportation, military aircraft, military motor vehicle 

and private conveyance. Appropriate deductions have been made for 

those individuals who will travel by other than commercial means 

since there is no cost to the Government. The average cost per indi- 

vidual used below is based upon a weighted average of commercial 

transportation costs, average mileage to and from camp training, 

and authorized per diem and ration rates: 2,436 officers, at $57.582__ $140, 270 
Supplemental training exercises: The following is the estimated cost 

of commercial and per diem costs incident to orientation tours, staff 

visits, tactical reconnaissance exercises, and competitive weapons 

exercises. The relatively high average cost per individual is attrib- 

utable to per diem rates and average mileage to be traveled from 1,000 

to 1,400 miles: 504 ‘oMieers, at 640406. uc ee 24, 001 
School training: The following is the estimated cost of travel for school 

training and is based upon an average travel distance of 2,390 miles 

round trip. It is further established that each individual will be in 

a travel status for an average of 4 days at $9 per day: 813 officers, 

at $155.500 126, 422 
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Other training: The following is the estimated cost of commercial and 
per diem costs incident to pilot, and observer training; 90-day tour 
with the NGB; sections 8033, 265, and 8496 personnel; CONAC con- 
ference and section 8033 committee meetings. The relatively high 
average cost per individual is based upon average mileage from 1,500 
to 2,400; up to 6 days per diem per individual and also includes de- 
pendents travel, transportation, and storage of household goods for 
sections 8033, 265, and 8,496 personnel: 418 officers, at $138.638 


Project 528—Travel, active duty, airmen 


Program requirements : 
Fiscal year 1960 
Fiscal year 1959 3, 729, 000 
NN a a acca ee ie eee ee 2, 978, 420 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for commercial transportation of airmen incident to 
their attendance at field training and service and technical schools. This 
project also provides for per diem for certain airmen when specifically authorized 
by the Chief, National Guard Bureau. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Field training: Transportation to field training is accomplished 
through commercial transportation, military aircraft, military 
motor vehicle, and private conveyance. Appropriate deductions 
have been made for those individuals who will travel by other 
than commercial means since there is no cost to the Government. 
The average cost per individual used below is based upon a 
weighted average of commercial transportation costs, average 
mileage to and from camp training, and authorized per diem and 
ration rates: 49,452 airmen, at $31.316 $1, 548, 623 
Supplemental training exercises: The following is the estimated cost 
of per diem incident to competitive weapons exercises such as 
fighter-bomber special weapons meet, all-weather rocketry meet, 
and tactical reconnaissance meet: 556 airmen, at $24.000 138, 344 
School training: The following is the estimated cost of travel for 
school training and is based upon an average travel distance of 
2,390 miles round trip. It is further estimated that each indi- 
vidual will be in a travel status for an average of 4 days, at $9 
per day: 2,363 airmen, at $155.500 367, 447 
Basic military training : The following is the estimated cost of travel 
for basic military training of 11 weeks and 180 days trainees. It 
is estimated that of the total 4,675 individuals will travel on an 
average of 3,771 miles and will be in a travel status for 4 days at 
$9 per day, whereas the remaining 9,130 individuals will travel 
1,885 (1 way) and be in a travel status 2 days at $9 per day: 
13,805 airmen, at $150.280 2, 074, 614 
See, 80833 committee meetings: Commercial transportation for air- 
men attending Air National Guard Policy Committee meetings 
convening twice yearly 
Total 4, 004, 428 
Rounded to 4, 004, 000 


Project 529—Other costs 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1960 $183, 000 
Fiscal year 1959 _. 186, 000 
Fiscal year 1958______- ; = END : ; 139, 904 
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PART I. PURPOSE AND SOOPE 


This estimate provides for death gratuity and disability payment of personnel 
killed or injured while in a training status during unit training assemblies, field 
training, or other exercises, as authorized by Public Law 108, 81st Congress. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Death gratuity is based on 6 months’ base pay and incentive pay when author- 
ized. Experience in fiscal year 1958 shows that deaths by aircraft accident occur 
at the rate of one per 16,790 pilot-hours flown, at an average cost of $3,000. 
Based on 550,297 pilot-hours in fiscal year 1960, it is estimated that there will be 
33 deaths at an average cost of $3,000 per death, $99,000. 

Experience shows that deaths by all other causes occur at the rate of one per 
7,700 man-years at an average cost of $1,000. Based on an average personnel 
strength of 73,700 for fiscal year 1960, it is estimated that there will be 10 deaths 
at an average cost of $1,000 per death, $10,000. 

In addition, provision is made for pay and allowances for personnel of the Air 
National Guard injured or disabled during periods of unit assembly or other 
exercises. Cost has been computed on the average daily pay plus incentive pay. 
Average time lost is 155 days, of which 90 are computed with incentive pay for 
rated personnel. Experience shows that 15 officers and 25 airmen will be injured 
or disabled in fiscal year 1960. 

Officers with dependents : 
Average daily pay plus incentive: 1290 $26.03 28, 112 
Average daily pay: 12X65 $20.18 

Officers without dependents: 
Average daily pay plus incentive: 3x90 X$25.07 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman? Mr. Andrews? 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Anprews. What connection does the Air National Guard have 
with the Army National Guard ? 

General Witson. The Air Guard and the Army Guard are both ad- 
ministered through the National Guard Bureau, which is a joint 
bureau of the Army and the Air Force at the seat of the Govern- 
ment, located here in the Pentagon. The Air Force furnishes the 

lans and requirements for the Air Guard—the Army does the same— 
rom the Air Force to the National Guard Bureau, and we implement 
those plans and programs of the Active Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that an office above you? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; that is the headquarters of the Air 
Force, Department of the Army, and Department of the Air Force. 
They determine the requirements for units within the Guard, both 
Army and Air Guards. 


JOINT USE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Anprews. Both guards use the same armories or the same fa- 
cilities ? 

General Wirson. Where there are like units. The only difference 
is that in the flying game we require certain facilities around a hangar 
which do not meet the requirements of the Army, and the Army’s do 
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not meet our requirements. In two or three instances we are usin 
joint facilities with the Army for AACS units or an aircraft contro 
and warning unit. 


BASIC TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Anprews. You say all airmen are required to have 6-month 
basic training ? 

General Wirson. No, sir; not 6 months. They are required to have 
a period of active duty for training, sir. That can vary from a mini- 
mum of 11 weeks to a maximum of whatever technical course they are 
required to take. 

Mr. Anprews. Suppose a man with no prior military service ap- 

lies for admission to the Air National Guard, what happens to him 
Sita then on ? 

General Wirson. First, when he comes he is informed that he will 
be required to take an initial course at the basic training school at 
Lackland Air Force Base, 11 weeks. Let us say we need a clerk-typist, 
for example. If we find this man has had, say, a year in high school 
as a typist, we see no reason to send him to another school to teach 
him how to type, so we send him to school for 11 weeks’ basic military 
training and then he comes back with his unit and does his typing, 
and so forth, in his job with the unit. 

Again, if we are hunting for an electronics technician, another man 
may come in and go to school for 8 weeks at Lackland and then to a 
360-day school to get his basic technical training, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Who pays him while he is in that school ? 

General Witson. We do, out of funds appropriated for the Air Na- 
tional Guard, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What pay does he get ? 

General Witson. He gets the pay of his grade. When he enters basic 
training, he goes in as a basic airman. Upon satisfactory completion 
of his basic training, which is 11 weeks, he is promoted to an airman 
third class, and from there on he attends school as airman, third class. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritry. Mr. Flood. 


GENERAL PURPOSE OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. What is the general purpose of an Air National Guard ? 
Simply because the Army has a National Guard? If you have an 
Army, you have a National Guard? You have an Army, you have an 
Army Reserve, and you have a National Guard. 

General Wirson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. You have an Air Force, you have an Air Reserve, so you 
have to have an Air Guard. Is thui it? 

General Wixson. If you will remember, the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act which was passed in 1952 established what the Reserves of the 
Army and the Air Force would inelude. It says it will include for the 
Army an Active Army, a National Guard, and an Army Reserve; and 
for the Air Force it says there will be an Air Force, an Air National 
Guard, and an Air Force Reserve, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, that merely restates the question. I was just 
wondering, outside of being the commanding officer, what is there 
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veculiar about the Air National Guard as distinguished from the Air 

Pore ‘e Reserve and the Active Air Force. What special breed or what 
special fellow is this?) What special reason do you give for its ex- 
istence ? 

General Wutson. The reason for his existence, I think, Mr. Flood, 
is the war-winning capability. As long as this country has been a 
country, there never has been a war won by the Active Establishment 
alone. It always has been based on the utilization of your citizen 
soldiers to back up the Active Establishment. That is just as true 
today as it was 100 years ago. The reason you have a Reserve Force, 
in my estimation, 1s to furnish those things that are necessary in 
time of war to back up the Active Est ablishment and give us a war- 
winning capability. 


REASONS FOR SEPARATE RESERVE AND NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. Why do you need two kinds of backer-uppers ? 

General Wirson. Sir, I think you are getting to the point. Why 
not have one organization ? 

Mr. Froop. I do not know. I am asking you, why do you have 
two? 

General Witson. We have two because that is the way the law 
presently authorizes the Reserves. That is a thing which has hap- 
pened in the past. It is the custom, like many other things. I do 
not think there is really an answer to why you have one or “why you 
have two. You have a Navy Reserve and a Marine Reserve. There 
is no difference there. They are all part of the Navy. 

Mr. Froop. You do not have a Marine Corps National Guard. 

General Wirson. No, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Is there a Navy National Guard ? 

General Wirson. Oh, no. 

Mr. Froop. Why not? 

General Wirson. I have no answer for that, sir. 

Mr. Froopv. If you look at the Navy lists, you will find curious 
answers to that. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I am not sure, as you stated, that there is an answer. 
I suspect because the Army had a guard born in the tradition that 
you make clear, the Air Force thought, “Well, we had better have one, 
too.” 

General Wirson. Of course, the Army had an air arm in the Na- 
tional Guard ever since 1918, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman vield? 

How old is the Air Force National Guard ? 

General Wirson. The first unit was organized in New York in 
1918, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not the Air National Guard. That is a different 
animal. 

Mr. Anprews. My question is, How old is the present National 
Guard of the Air Force? 

General Wirson. That was done as a followup on the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1947. 

Mr. Anprews. Then the Guard is as old as the Air Force. 
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General Wison. That is correct. The units that were in the air 
arm of the Army National Guard in 1947 were transferred to the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you. 


DISCUSSION OF ATR NATIONAL GUARD WITH COMMANDING GENERAL, 
CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 


Mr. Fioop. Did you ever discuss the Air Guard with the command- 
ing general of the Continental Defense command ? 

General Wison. Quite often. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it always amicable ? 

General Witson. Are you talking about General Hall? General 
Partridge? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

General Wison. Yes, sir; I have discussed it with him. 

Mr. Fioop. Within the last couple of weeks we have had the general 
responsible for the Continental Air Defense here, and for no apparent 
reason that I can think of I said to him, apropos of nothing at all, 
“What is your opinion about the Air Guard?” Being an old trial 
lawyer and seeing fairly well, I saw I had a pigeon, because he did 
not react. When they don’t react under certain circumstances, you 
pursue it. So I immediately said to him, “Did you hear me?” He 
allowed that he had. Then, of course, I knew. 

Suppose you tell me. Is there anything the matter with them? Are they 


good or bad? What do you think of them? Suppose you tell us something 
about them. 


He went on at some length and told us about it, and it wasn’t at all 
good. 

General Wirson. I think, sir, General Partridge has nothing 
against the Air National Guard. I think the main problem is, since 
he is charged with the responsibility of NORAD for continental de- 
fense, he feels that waiting for the declaration of an emergency by 
the Pr esident, which might mean 30 or 40 minutes or maybe an hour, 
would slow down the reaction time necessary for missiles or jet air- 
craft coming into the program to the extent that the reaction time 
would slow down the availability of the guard to him in case of emer- 
gency. Of course, it always has been my contention 


OTHER REASONS FOR AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Froop. What other point would there be for having an Air 
Guard? Riot? 

General Wutson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You exist for the purpose of being a component to con- 
tinental defense. 

General Witson. That is part of it, sir. We have other functions. 

Mr. Fioop. What? 

General Witson. Tactical air, for example. 

Mr. FiLoop. What do the tactical aircraft do? 

General Witson. Support the ground troops. They belong to the 
Tactical Air Comm: ind—strafing, bombing, rockets, and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. How many tactical wings? 
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General Wison. We have eight wings composed of 24 squadrons 
assigned to D-day with Tactical Air Command. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD VERSUS CONTINENTAL AIR DEFENSE FORCES 


Getting back to this other problem, it always has been my conten- 
tion this was a problem which his lawyers dreamed up 

Mr. FLoop. You realize there is a problem. 

General Witson. Yes, sir; there is a problem, and there is proposed 
legislation to cover that. 

Mr. Frioop. If I had not followed this up casually, you would have 
disposed of this thing in your first answer that everything is fine. 
Everything is not fine at all between the Air Guard and the defense 
people. 

General Wizson. I do not know. 

Mr. Fioop. Lawyer man or JAG officers. I do not quite see how a 
long-haired, flat-heeled JAG fiyboy gets into this act. How does he 
get into this? 

General Witson. The present law, sir, says that the President has 
the authority to order involuntarily 1 million men of the Reserve 
Forces under emergency declared by the President, but he first has to 
declare the emergency. NORAD has asked 

Mr. Manon. North American Air Defense Command ? 

General Witson. North American Air Defense Command has 

Mr. Fioop. I know that law. Go ahead. 

General Witson. Has asked that something be done to settle the 
reaction time. We feel at the present time we are meeting the reac- 
tion time that the Air Defense Command has established. For ex- 
ample, these 22 units that we have on the alert standing on the run- 
way for the Air Defense Command are not at our request. They 
are at the request of the Air Defense Command to fill gaps in their 
present system. So they need us now. The present basis—— 

Mr. Fioop. Then they cannot get along with you and cannot get 
along without you. Is that it ? 

General Wixson. I do not know. They have asked us to perform 
these missions. 

Mr. Fioop. I tell you what you do. Suppose you have some of your 
people take a look at this general’s testimony on this subject when he 
appeared, and then you use that part of the record, within reason, 
which you think is necessary to tell me what you think he said or to 
reply to anything, if there is anything that you feel there should be 
areply to. Thereisa problem here. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Recorp REFERRED Tio Is GENERAL PARTRIDGE’S TESTIMONY 


In my opinion, General Partridge’s testimony before this committee, as per- 
tains to the utilization of Air National Guard units as an element of the North 
American Air Defense Force, expressed satisfaction with the augmentation pro- 
vided by the ANG A/C. & W. and tactical units performing alert duty. His 
views that ANG pilots are not as fully proficient in current weapon systems as 
his active duty counterpart merely recognized reality, in that, proficiency is 
based on the time devoted to training. Obviously, an Air National Guardsman, 
whose primary mission as a Civilian is to earn a living for himself and his family, 
cannot devote as much time to the military effort as his active duty counterpart 
who devotes full time to this effort as a professional soldier. 
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Additionally, the active duty units possess more modern aircraft with a greater 
combat capability. 

General Partridge did, in my estimation, recognize the main factor which has 
made the ANG the effective organization it is today, and simply stated it is that 
the guard is composed of determined and dedicated individuals. 

The outstanding performance of our ANG team at the recent worldwide rocketry 
meet at Tyndall Air Force Base, Fla., is strong testimony in support of this 
statement. As a final conclusion to his statement, it is my heartfelt opinion 
that General Partridge recognizes the inherent capabilities of the Air National 
Guard as an augmentation to the North American Air Defense Force. He asked 
for increased training opportunities for the ANG to which I agree wholeheartedly 
within the financial capabilities of the Air Force and the philosophy of training 
of Reserve Forces. In my opinion, while there is evidence of some dissatisfaction, 
I do not believe that any problem exists which cannot be mutually resolved 
between General Partridge and myself. As in the past, I am equally confident 
that our Air National Guard units will rise to any challenge that may be offered 
to them. 


RUNWAY ALERT 


Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield ? 

You have so many interceptor g groups on alert. 

General Wirson. That is right. We have 22 units on standing 
runway alert at the present time. 

Mr. Forp. I gathered from what you said in your introductory 
statement, General Wilson, that they have made exploratory missions 
against what might have been actual enemy intruders. 

General Witson. Yes,sir. They are loaded, armed to the hilt, when 
they go up. 

Mr. Forp. If they actually find an enemy aircraft, may they on their 
own shoot that down ? 

General Witson. No, sir. Under the standing operating procedure 
they report that back to the Air Defense Command. It is only upon 
orders from General Partridge’s headquarters that they are author- 
ized actually to fire, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Does General Partridge, under existing law, have the 
authority to tell them to fire? 

General Wuson. I would say I do not know, sir, just what the 
chain is. I do not know exactly the event, except it would have to 
be reported to NORAD for their determination. It is the same thing 
on active units as well as the guard units. These pilots who are in 
these airplanes in the Air Guard are actually paid for and are on 
active military service. We have 5 song who are on 14 hours a 
day and 9 pilots who are on 24 hours a day 

Mr. Forp. They do not come out of your budget? 

General Witson. No, sir. They are paid for by the Air Force, ful- 
filling an Air Force requirement. 

Mr. Forp. They are members of the guard. 

General Wixson. They are members of the guard unit, under the 
operational control of the Air Defense Command during the timne they 
are on the alert, sir. 

COST OF ALERT PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. Could you put in the record how much money is involved 
in that program ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir; I would be glad to furnish that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Cost or ANG PrLors on Duty WitH ADC 


The Air Defense Alert program is estimated at $4,139,000 for both fiscal year 
1959 and fiscal year 1960. $1,076,000 is chargeable to the Regular Air Force 
appropriation, “Military personnel,” and $3,063,000 are “Operation and mainte 
nance” costs chargeable to the Air National Guard. 


COORDINATION OF INTERCEPTOR AIRCRAFT WITH NIKE-AJAX AND 
NIKE-HERCULES 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have your interceptor people trained in NIKE- 
AJAX and NIKE-HERCULES 

General Wirson. No, sir. That is in the Army, sir. In the Army 
Guard they are working on NIKE. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about Army Guard. I am talking 
about your interceptors. You have these people in certain spots and 
they take off. In certain firing areas, in the old ack-ack barrage 
bracket areas, there will be NIKE-AJAX and NIKE-HERCUL KS 
with thermonuclear warheads, very, very unhealthy air country fora 
guy in one of your crates. 

General Wison. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. What are you doing about that? 

General Witson. They are under the control of the Air Defense 
Command, and the Air Defense Command gives them the sectors they 
will operate in, sir. Both of them are operational under NORAD, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, prayers and wings are what you are 
flying. You have two groups of Century 100’s. 

General Wixson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Out of how many squadrons? 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD AIRCRAFT CAPABILITIES 


General Witson. There are a total of 82 squadrons, sir. The third 
one is coming in this coming June. 

Mr. Fioop. In calendar year 1959 you have three squadrons of Cen- 
tury 100’s? 

General Wixson. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you know what you will be intercepting. Do 
you think it very formidable, or is this just the best we could do? 
You do the best you can do with what you have, is that it ? 

General Witson. I would say you do the best you can. You can 
fly to the performance of the aircraft, and that is all you can do, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You will need a lot of sky hooks with those ships, won’t 
you? 

General Witson. There is a possibility. I do not think every air- 
plane which comes over will all be at 100,000 feet going at mach 3. I 
think there will be some others, too. 

Mr. Froop. That means we will both be pretty expendable. I just 
wonder about making sacrificial goats out of a lot of good soldiers and 
airmen flying this kind of hardware and what they are going to be 
fighting against. 

General Witson. It is the best we can get, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I know that. That is my point. Are we going to 
send 85,000 of some of our best: fighting troops into the air in this 
kind of interceptor aircraft against the ‘kind of enemy they will be 
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fighting at the altitudes they will be fighting, mixed up with NIKE- 
AJAX and NIKE-HERCULES hardware of our own, despite the 
control sectors, which I know all about? That is pretty rough on 
the Air Guard, is it not 

General Witson. I figure, sir, that the control centers, and so forth, 
will know what is coming in and they will use the guard to the capa- 
bility of the aircraft they, have, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Sure. This is no reflection upon the guard. It is : 
reflection upon the system. It is a reflection upon your procurement. 
It is a reflection upon your table of organization. It is a reflection 
upon the whole operation. The Army National Guard has just ex- 
actly the same kind of hardware that the Army has, and when the 
Army National Guard regiment goes out to fight whoever the Army 
is going to fight anyplace, they will have at least the same kind of 
hardware that the Army will have. 

3ut the Air Guard will not. Somebody will push a button, the 
scramble is on, you get your command, and you are dead ducks. You 
will do a good job and you will take a lot of people with you, but there 
will not be a lot of your people coming back. You are expendable. 
They are just throwing you away to keep an Air Guard on the air list. 
Is that it? They are not taking very good care of you. You have 
the tail end of the kite. You have 3 out of 82 squadrons of F-100’s, 
and they are obsolescent with the Air Force. 

General Werster. I might point out, Mr. Flood, we still have F—86 
and F-89 fighter-interceptors within the Regular Air Force. 

Mr. Fioop. How long are you going to have them around ? 

General Weestrer. About 2 more years. 

Mr. Froop. You will have them 2 more years over my dead body. 
That is about it. 

General Werster. We feel that they will still have an air defense 
capability against some targets, certainly. We feel the Guard can 
perform against that part of the threat. 

Mr. Froop. I know your point. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Boyle. 

Mr. Borie. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. As always, General Wilson, you do a first-class job. T 
think all of us who have been here before look forward to your ap- 
pearance. 

General Wirson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This character is a real enthusiast. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINEES 


Mr. Forp. Last year you said the Air National Guard was not the 
beneficiary of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 in that you did not have 
any 6-month trainees. 

General Wirson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forv. Do you have any in the program now, or will you have 
in 1960? 

General Wixson. No, sir; not of the 6-month training under the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, ’sir, We are using the amendment to the 
Selective Service Act, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Will that give you the same net result ? 
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General Witson. The only difference is that the people who go to 
more than 6 months of active-duty training, if they aie their basic 
plus their technical school, reduce their obligation by 2 years. The 
people who take the 11-week training have an 8-year obligation, sir. 

Mr. Forp. How many are you taking or do you plan to take during 
fiscal 1960 ? 

General Wirson. 8,500, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that more than you are taking in fiscal 1959? 

General Wiison. No, sir; that is a reduction. As you see, we are 
reaching our strength. Our retention rate is greater. So we have 
reduced from 11,000 to 8,500. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Mr. Forp. What about your turnover in the Air National Guard? 

General Witson. Our turnover, as we were mentioning earlier when 
I was talking losses or attrition, is lower now than it ever has been 
in history. In fact, for the first 5 months of this year it is 9.1, where 
in the past it has been running from 15 to 17 percent, sir. 


CAPABILITY OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Forp. Last year you made this statement to Chairman Mahon: 


General Wixison. I would certainly say that we have attained a degree of 
capability, Mr. Chairman, that let us say 10 years ago was never dreamed possible 
in a Reserve unit, sir. 

Do you feel the same way now ? 

General Wizson. Absolutely, sir, and I can assure you that it will 
go up higher in 1960. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, you think this program and this budget 
will give you an even better capability ? 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Is this about the amount of money you think is needed to 
do the job as far as the Air National Guard is concerned ¢ 

General Witson. I think it is a pretty good program, sir. Naturally 
there are other things you can use money for. For example, you 
could speed up the replacement of existing World War IT facilities 
which are beginning to get to the point where maintenance of them 
will about exceed the cost of new construction. We would like to 
hurry that up, but this is in a phased program and it will meet the 
requirements. 

r. Forp. As far as you are concerned this is an adequate budget 

for the Air National Guard? 


LACK OF FUNDING FLEXIBILITY 


General Wison. It is. I believe if I had the flexibility that I have 
had in the past years I feel I would have an adequate budget, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I notice in your prepared statement you spoke of flexi- 
bility, and you just mentioned it again here. 

Are you inferring that under the format of the budget and the bill 
before us you will not have that flexibility in fiscal 1960? 
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General Wixson. I can give you a pretty rough example, sir. 

For example, we appeared and had a single appropriation for 1959. 
Our procurement was originally as presented to this committe, $14.5 
million. 

Under the current distribution of that money, due to changes in 

rogram over which I had no control, and new equipment coming 
into the program ahead of schedule, that procurement had to go up 
to $18 million. 

In other words, by having a little flexibility in the program I am 
able to meet changes in program rather than having to defer them until 
later years. 

Mr Forp. You mean under the fiscal 1959 method of submitting 
your program everything was in one pot, and you could take $4 mil- 
lion out of 

General Witson. A lesser priority. 

Mr. Forp. Out of one pocket and put it into another, but under 
the budget as submitted in this format you will be somewhat restricted 
in that regard ? 

General Wuson. That is correct, sir. 


AIR NATIONAL GUARD ALERT FOR LEBANON AND TAIWAN 


Mr. Forp. Did the Air National Guard have any alert imposed on 
them at the time of Lebanon or Taiwan? 

General Witson. No, sir. There was no alert imposed. The only 
thing that was done, and we did it on our own, was to go out and 
check readiness plans, alert plans, and so on, in the event there was 
an emergency and the Guard was called. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Weaver ? 

Mr. Weaver. I have no questions. I want to congratulate the gen- 
eral on a very fine statement. He gave frank and forthright answers 
to the other questions. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Minshall ? 


INTEGRATING AIR NATIONAL GUARD WITH AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Mr. MrinsHautu. During the questioning by my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, the General started to anticipate the answer to a ques- 
tion which was never quite asked. I believe the question and answer 
anticipated was regarding his attitude toward integrating the Air 
National Guard with the Air Reserve. 

General Witson. I don’t think I can answer that question, sir. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Before you seemed to have an answer ready. I 
thought you came loaded. 

General Wirson. No, sir. I came loaded with the fact that I didn’t 
have an answer to that question. I think that will have to be deter- 
mined by Congress through legislation, sir. 

Mr. Mrinsuat. Is it possible to compare the training program, basic, 
advanced, and otherwise, with the Air Reserve and the National 
Guard ? 

General Witson. I would say they are comparable for their types 
of missions. For example, a pilot in order to be trained is trained 
in the same manner for the Air Force Reserve as he is for the Air 
Guard, but he is trained in transport rather than in jet fighters. 
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Mr. MinsHauy. In general terms do they put in the same number 
of hours per month ¢ 

General Wirson. The same requirement is established. We have 
hours established for jet fighters with a maximum of 125 hours 
average per pilot per year. 

Mr. Minsuauu. How is that broken down throughout the year? 
Is there a minimum number of hours required per month ? 

General Witson. Yes, sir. Under Air Force regulations they re- 
quire that a certain percentage of that be attained in each 6-month 
period. 

Mr. Mrxsuani. What is that percentage, please ? 

General Witson. At least 35 hours of it must be attained in one of 


the 6-month periods. You ean go above it but the minimum is 35 
hours. 
























Every pilot in the Active Establishment or in the Reserve or in the 


guard is required to meet the 100-hour minimum established by the 
Air Force. 





MINITIALUM 





FLYING HOURS FOR TRAINING 








Mr. Minsuanx. Do you think those are the absolute minimums we 


can reach now in the interest of efficiency, economy, and everything 
considered, or do you think that the maximum flying time might be 
cut down to a larger degree / 

General Winson. No, sir. I feel, having flown for some 29 years, 
am the time that is now authorized for the guard’s program is the 

inimum to keep him living. If you reduce it more than that you 
cannot maintain proficiency. 

In other words, if anything I think it should eventually go up 
in the number of hours author aed. 

Mr. Minsuau. What is your accident rate? 

General Wirson. I am glad you asked that, sir. In 1955 our acci- 
dent rate, and that was at a time when we were still flying some pro- 
peller-driven fighters and old F-80’s was about 40 accidents per 
100,000 flying hours. At the end of last year it was down to 22. 

During the month of February from the 1st through the 28th I 
think as best I can find, and I checked before I came here, we had no 
accident last month, and that is the first time that any major command 
to my knowledge has gone accident-free with jets in the program. 

Mr. Minswarp. But in the meantime your minimum flying hours 
have remained the same, even when there were 40 accidents per 
thousand hours ? 

General Witson. That is correct, sir. That is due to change in 
management, management controls, 36 additional drills for flying 
personnel. 

Mr. Minsuauy. It does not bear out your other statement of a 
moment ago, General, that you probably could use more hours so 
far as minimum requirement is concerned. Actually your accident 
vate is less now. 

General Witson. That is correct, sir, but it is less only because we 
have given these people and we have required these people to fly 
frequently to stay in the program. 

Mr. Minsuaty. Still no more than the minimum. You said 
frequently. 
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General Wuinson. Frequently, yes, an average of so many per week 
and so much time per week, sir. 


ACCIDENT RATE FOR AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


General Wesster. We want to keep the accident rate as low as we 
can for the Guard and the entire force. 

Mr. Minsuauu. I agree with that. 

General Wenster. Furthermore, in addition to the accident rate 
itself, there is another measure of proficiency. A man must have a 
certain number of hours to be proficient in the assigned job of the 
equipment, to be able to shoot it. The accident rate is not necessarily 
a complete measure of proficiency. 

7 MINsHALL. It would be one very important measure. 


General Wersrer. That is true. 
POSSIBILITY OF REDUCING FLYING HOURS 


Mr. Minsirace. I asked that question for this reason: As you are 
aware, we have in the past received many criticisms about too many 
of the weekend flyboys going around and using up the taxpayers’ 
money on gasoline and other fuels. I wondered whether it would be 
humanly possible to cut it down without in any way hindering the 
effectiveness of the pilot. 

General Wiison. It is my opinion that it is at the bare minimum 
right now. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Mrnsnatw. Yes. 


TROOP CARRIER ROLE FOR AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Fioop. Did you ever have the feeling late at night in a dark 
room that the MATS people were breathing down your neck trying to 
snare and conspire to make you a troop carrier command ? Have any 
of your spies told you about that ? 

General Winson. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Keep your left up, Mister. 

General Witson. In some ways, with the missiles coming into the 
Air Force, we might welcome getting into MATS operations. 

Mr. Frioop. Their slip has been showing around here for 4 or 5 
years, anyway, and they are looking for fields where they can hide. 
They lick their chops when they think of you. 

I say that just so you know. 

General Witson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, General. 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman, I might say to you and the other mem- 
bers of the committee, sir, that, if I have my facts correct, it will be 
a long time before you have a general testify who is also an admiral. 

Mr. Forp. Is he an admiral in the Nebraska Navy ? 

Mr. Weaver. That is correct. 

The general is an admiral in the Navy of the great State of Nebraska. 

Mr. Rizey. Thank you very much, General. 








Turspay, Marcu 8, 1959. 
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1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 





Program by activities: 

. Nondisability _| $306, 292, 353 | $363, 535,000 | $424, 915, 000 
23, 167, 665 | 25, 340, 000 25, 780, 000 
183, 818,453 | 196,500,000 | 202, 340, 000 
46, 204, 235 52, 725, 000 59, 575, 000 


1 ‘ 
2 Temporary disability. a aa a a eas Be 
3. Permanent disat lity. oko bbeca hte beeten 

4. Fleet reserve - sce la Session we eaeteastiace - 

5 








. Survivors’ benefits _- 1, 478, 987 1, 900, 000 | 2, 390, 000 
Total obligations____-. 560, 961,693 | 640,000,000 | 715, 000, 000 
Financing: Unobligated balance no lon: ger ‘available_. 6, 08 38, 307 z saan 







New obligational authority -~_. ~~. --- 7, 000, 000 | 640, 000, 000 a 715, 000, 000 





New obligational authority: 





Appropriation. 564, 000,000 | 640, 000, 000 715, 000, 000 
Transferred from “C Contingencies, Department of Defense” 
(72 Stat. 243). Se de ewbinhninaduaennice wine tae ee 8, 000, 000 eeiieieninth callaseuasasenias 





Appropriation (adjusted) -_-...---.---.-. ch phase aera daleae 567, 000,000 | 640, 000, 000 715, 000, 000 








Object classification 


1958 actual 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
| | 


12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_--....._..._-..-| $560, 961, 693 | $640, 000, 000 | 715, 000, 000 


Mr. Ritry. Mr. Wylie, we are glad to welcome you and your staff 
to give us information with regard to retired pay, Department of De- 
fense, for the fiscal year 1960. 

Do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Wyuie. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be glad to hear from you. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Wyuie. Before I start my statement, I have some addenda here 
which might be of benefit to the committee. It gives a little back- 
ground and a summary of the retired pay for 1958, 1959, and 1960. 

It gives the composition of those on the retired rolls as of June 30, 
1958, by category of retirement. 
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I also have a statement showing those retired personnel who have 
elected survivors’ benefits and the amount of the deduction in retired 
pay. In addition, I have a projection of retired pay through 1963. 

Mr. Ritey. These statements and the appropriate justific: ations will 
be included in the record at this point. 

(‘The information referred to follows :) 


Summary by fiscal years of the number of retired personnel and cost 





| | 
Actual, fiscal year 1958 | Estimate, fiscal year 1959 | Estimate, fiscal year 1960 


Aver- | Aver- 


j 
} 
| 








| 


| 
Category Aver- | | 
Year-| age | Cost Years} ag Cost Year-| age Cost 
} end | num- | end | nume- end | num- 
ber | | ber ber 
| 
| 


| 
Nondisability: 


Regular officers.....| 27, 800) 26, 262/$119, 193, 810 as al 39, 252/$146, 350, 000} 37, 905) 35, 336/$171, 845, 400 








Regular enlisted. _..| 53, 857) 52,459) 109, 200, 388) 58, 262) 56, 110] 124, 800, 000) 64, 022} 61, 311) 136, 342, 200 
Non-Regular offi- | | 
cers 25, 788] 24,074) 77,009, 508} 30, 378) 27, 838] 94, 620, 000) 36, 536) 33, 687| 115, 286, 060 
Non-Regular en- | 
NE oe ks --| 848 787} 888, ed 1, O11) 942) 1. 190,000} 1,183) 1,125) 1, 441, 400 
Subtotal_.__- 1108, 293/103, 5¢2| 306, 292, 353 129, 325/115, 112] 366, 950, 000) 139, 646]131, 479] 424. 915, 000 
Temporary disability: | 
Regular officers | 1,380} 1,371) 5,999, 028} 1,351| 1,373 6, 498, 200} 1,341] 1,350] 6, 389, 200 
Regular enlisted...-| 8,621] 8,381] 11, 056, 909] 8, 584] 8,710] 12,036,500] 8, 782| 8,761! 12,277, 600 
Non-Regular | | | | | | | | 
officers eds ae 1,608) 1, 536 4,914,274; 1,737) 1,668 5, 699, 800} 1,758) 1, 752 6, 002, 300 
Non-Regular | | | 
COG. vane cance | 1,194 , 213} 1, 197,454} 1, 110) 1, 170! 1, 180, 500} 1,028! 1, 087) 1, 110, 900 
— — |—— _ - —|—— _ | —— 
Subtotal__-_- x 12, 803) 12,501} 23, 167, 665! 12, 782! 12, 921) 25, 415, 000} 12,909] 12,950} 25, 780, 000 


Permanent disability: | 


Regular officers_....| 12, 438] 12,384] 53, 758, 721! 12, 545 12,499] 57, 780, 000! 12, 662) 12,616) 58, 579, 700 
fegular enlisted....| 16,271) 15, 833} 24, 017, 623} 17, 975| 17,164) 27, 500,000) 19, 685) 18,886) 30, 328, 300 
Non-Regular 
WOOT 6 aed | 37,320) 37,410) 104, 317, 740! 37, 344| 37, 351) 110, 059, 400) 37, 592) 37, 497] 111, 375, 300 
Non-Regular | | | | | | | | 
estes. . J sce |} 1,865) 1,829) 1, 724, 369) 2,014) 1,939} 1,885,600) 2,141) 2,081 2, 056, 700 
Subtotal ox wea 67, 894) 67, 456) 183, 818, 453) 69, 878! 68, 953; 197, 225, 000) 72,680) 71,080} 202, 340, 000 
Fleet penerve ee 24, 567| 23,739] 46, 204, 235] 26, 354| 25,474) 53, 500, 000! 30, 192] 28, 269| 59, 575, 000 
Survivors’ benefits_...| 1, 469) 1, 292 1, 478, 987) 1,852) 1, 652} 1, 900,000} 2,263) 2,061) 2,390, 000 


Total. Sa 5 026 208, 570) 560, 961, 693/233, 191/224, 142| 645, 000, 000|257, 090/245, 819) 715, 000, 000 
| | 


| | | 


1 Include $5 million supplemental appropriation request. 


38181—59—pt. 3——-45 








Retired pay grade 





| Nondisability retire- 
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| ments ! 


| Number of 


Monthly 


Disability retirements 





Retired military personnel receiving retired pay as of June 30, 1958 





| Number of} Monthly | Number of} Monthly 





Total 


} persons amount persons amount | persons ; amount 

41 $41, 277 | 14 $13, 813 55 | $55, 090 
. ‘ 101 92, 823 62 56, 191 163 149, 014 
iE as 580 444, 844 389 320, 633 | 969 | 765, 477 
- 836 541, 036 441 315, 154 | 1, 277 856, 190 
10, 720 4, 916, 239 4, 816 2, 610, 869 15, 536 7, 527, 108 

9, 024 3,051, 705 | 4, 965 1, 913, 275 | 13, 989 4, 964, 98) | 

10, 134 3, 328, 776 | 7, 585 2, 387, 429 17,719 ; 5,716,205 | 
8, 159 2, 455, 102 | 13, 314 3, 325, 926 21,473 | 5, 781,028 
J 3 2, 327 567, 442 | 12, 654 2, 526, 025 | 14,981 | 3,093, 467 
473 110, 008 5, 266 910, 924 5, 739 | 1, 020, 932 
‘ 1, 336 488, 988 | 148 56, 253 | 1, 484 545, 241 
1,419 386, 154 242 68, 526 1, 661 | 454, 68) 
2 6, 926 1, 688, 138 1, 453 361, 698 | 8, 379 2, 049, 836 
“ 1, 408 297, 762 | 1, 394 260, 444 | 2, 802 | 558, 206 
1 161 ee 1 | 161 
62,204 12,847,001 7, 056 1, 349, 878 69, 260 14, 196, 879 
9, 456 1, 499, 548 4, O81 592, 241 13, 537 2, O91, 789 
aii , tad 683, 306 4, 843 574, 869 9, 570 1, 258, 175 
2, 084 250, 812 | 4, 692 | 423, 841 | 6, 776 674, 653 
622 | 51, 290 | 4, 226 | 278, 689 | 4, 848 329, 979 
242 16, 625 2, 547 | 131, 303 2, 789 147, 928 
sin wnen 40 3, 397 509 28, 705 549 32, 102 
Total__.. | 132, 860 | 33, 762, 434 80,697 | 18, 506, 686 | 213, 557 | 52, 269, 120 





! Includes Fleet Reserve. 


Retired personnel electing survivors’ benefits and amount of deduction in retired pay 


Actual, fiscal year 1958 | Estimate, fiscal year 1959| Estimate, fiscal year 1960 





Category 


Number Amount of| Number | Amount of} Number Amount of 





on rolls deduction on rolls deduction onrolls | deduction 
June 30 June 30 June 30 | 
Nondisability: | 
Regular officers 3,771 | $1, 705, 320 | 4,496 | $2,043, 311 | 5, 286 | $2, 421, 181 
Regular enlisted - } 1, 675 | 390, O86 | 1,916 449, 692 | 2, 108 486, 777 
Non-Regular officers | 3,361 | 1, 211,423 | 3,907 | 1,427,730 | 4, 683 1, 725, 369 
Non-Regular enlisted _ ----| 90 20, 669 | 116 | 26, 138 140 32, 055 
Subtotal 8,897 | 3,327, 498 10,435 | 3,946,871 | 12,217 | 4, 665, 382 
| = ——— = SS SSS EE 
Temporary disability | . 
Regular officers 323 176, 750 32% 177, 369 | 319 175, 646 
Regular enlisted 173 21, 142 | 190 23, 410 | 207 25, 522 
Non-Regular officers 151 58, 310 | 161 | 60, 949 | 175 | 66, 028 
Non-Regular enlisted 33 2, 219 36 2, 405 34 2, 245 
= a | a i onaren 
Subtotal-__- 680 258, 421 710 264, 133 735 269, 44 
Permanent disability: | | 
Regular officers 1, 370 i, 921 1,399 | 972,716 | 1, 409 | 983, 508 
Regular enlisted 172 56, 492 189 62, 084 | 222 69, 659 
Non-Regular officers 3, 72 1, 262, 307 | 3,724 | 1, 276, 384 3, 692 1, 267, 843 
Non-Regular enlisted 23 1, 294 24 1, 308 25 1, 445 
Subtotal 5, 289 2, 267, 014 5, 336 2, 312, 492 5, 348 2, 322, 455 
Fleet reserve_- 2, 546 278, 338 2, 760 302, 480 3, 110 340, 600 
Total receiving reduced Ps 
retired pay___- 17, 41: 6, 131, 271 19, 241 6, 825, 976 . 21, 410 7, 597, 8735 
Number of individuals mak- | ; 
ing cash contrbution 478 119, 480 561 174, 879 | 654 198, 520 
Grand total_. 17, 8% 6, 250, 751 19,802 | 7, 000, 855 22, 064 7, 796, 398 
| | 
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Actual and estimated new obligational authority, obligations, and expenditures for 


retired pay, fiscal years 1950-63 











Expenditures 
Fiscal year Appropri- | Transfer Total Obliga- : | 
ation =| | available tions New obli- | Balance 
| gational of prior Total 

} | | authority abort 

| | | | | 

Actual: | | 
1950_____________]$180, 000, 000!$19, 700, 000/$199, 700, 000/$198, 060, 374! $189, 444, 599) .-._|$189, 444, 509 
| Sa 342, 000, 000} _ _- .---| 342, 000, 000} 324, O89, 227) 318, 350, 025|$6, 096, 123) 324, 446, 148 
1952 _...| 345, 000, 000 345, 000, 000} 330, 597, 804) 325, 839, 341| 3, 201, 381| 229, 040, 722 
1953 ; _..-| 330, 000, 000! 27, 000, 000} 357, 000, 000) 356, 385, 315) 354, 345, 279) 3, 131, 590} 357, 476, 869 
1954 _.| 365, 000, 000} 22, 000, 000) 337, 000, 000} 386, 297, 962) 383, 079, 574| 2, 928, 253) 386, 007, 827 
1955... . 404, 500, 000) 19,000,000) 423, 500, 000! 422, 102, 485) 416, 353, 952) 2, $21, 761) 418, 675, 713 
BR cereal amt -| 495, 000, 000) - _....-.-| 495, 000, 000 rr 8, 931, 770| 474, 527, 273) 2, 639, 249) 477, 166, 522 
ae 515, 000, 000) -._.-.--- 515, 000, 000) 510, 784, 009) 507, 055, 647| 4, 126,086) 511, 181,733 
oa 564, 000,000! 3,000,000) 567,000, 000! 560, 961, 693! 555, 802, 201) 5, 980, 290} 561, 782, 491 

Estimate: | | | | | | 
BUN cane secue | 645, 000, 000)_....-. ..| 645, 000, 000) 645, 000, 000! 639, 000, 000! 6, 000, 000! 645, 000, 000 
1960_......------| 715, 000, 000|.......-.--| 715,000,000! 715,000, 000) 708, 500,000; 6, 500,000) 715, 000, 000 
1961 ; .--| 790,000, 000! -- 790, 000, 000) 790, 000, 000} 783, 500, 000! 6, 500, 000! 790, 000, 000 
1962__.......--..] 870, 000, 000} 870, 000, 000! 870, 000, 000) 863, 500, 000) 6, 500,000) 870, 000, 000 
Gennes | 955, 000, 000). ._--- 955, 000, 000/ 955, 000, 000) 948, 500, 000) 6, 500, 000| 955, 000, 000 

i \ | 





1 Excludes comparative transfer from: 
Department of the Navy: 
A ay and allowances, naval personnel 5 meta 
Pay, Marine Corps.- -------- ; > aati a he ots Sedentabesenk 
Veterans’ Administration: Air Force, Army, and Navy pensions. - - - 


$29, 760, 000 
2, 145, 000 
74, 411, 125 


106, 316, 125 








BE car ioicduecasesceneoceunnaceeanas 


Appropriation introduction 











| 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1958 1959 fy 
a Pe: i 
RED 010 RENIN cisions adam ADAM aie $564, 000, 000 | $640, 000,000 | $715, 000, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Contingencies, Department of Defense’’ (72 
SE ND: 4 niebehanincs StAGwdacdacbsnawseaswencaducumaaenatcs 3, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance of appropriation...............-.-.-.---- —6, 038, 307 
AEE CUD cn irae dendckadceceennadeeshs sosderelia iatrata 560, 961, 693 | 640, 000, 000 715, 000, 000 
| 


This appropriation provides for the pay, as authorized and at rates prescribed 
by law, of military personnel on the retired lists of Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force and provides for payments to survivors pursuant to the Uniformed 
Services Contingency Option Act of 1953. These expenses include the pay of re- 
tired officers, warrant officers, enlisted personnel, female nurses, and members 
of the Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, Philippine Scouts, and authorized per- 
sonnel of the Reserve components, including retainer pay of the Inactive Fleet 
Reserve. 

The estimate excludes retired pay waived under the law regarding dual com- 
pensation and payments to individuals who elect to receive compensation for 
physical disability from the Veterans’ Administration. The amount requested 
is also exclusive of any administrative expense. 


Summary of obligations by major category 





1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 











Category Base fea | eae like 
| | | | 
| Amount Percent Amount | ee Amount Percent 
ae (ee ee ae err wr Ie i om —— bene 
. Nondisability- .-----.-------.| $306, 292,353 | 54.60 | $363, 535,000 | 56.80 $424, 915, 000 | 09. 43 
2 Temporary disability.........__- 23, 167,665 | 4.13) 25,340,000} 3.96 25, 780, 000 3. 61 
3. Permanent disability. | 183,815,453 | 32.77 | 196, 500,000 | 30.70 | 202, 340, 000 28. 30 
4. Fleet Reserve......-.... | 46,204,235 | 8.24!| 42,725,000! 8.24] 59, 575,000 
5. Survivors’ benefits. .............- j . 30 2, 390, 000 | 


1, 478, 987 . 26 ; yuu, UUU | 


| 
| 
560, 961, 693 | 100. 00 - 





en 0.0 | 718, 00, 00 | 100. 00 
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NONDISABILITY RETIREMENTS 


AUTHORITY 
Applicable statutes. 
BASIS FOR RETIREMENT 


1. Voluntarily on or after completion of the required length of service. 

2. Involuntarily because of attainment of statutory age or completion of the 
maximum length of service authorized by law for the several grades. 

3. Automatically upon completion of 30 years of combined active service and 
service in the Fleet Reserve. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


Provision is made in this category for the retirement pay of Regular Officers, 
Regular enlisted personnel advanced to officer pay grades, Regular enlisted 
personnel, and non-Regular officers and non-Regular enlisted personnel who 
have qualified for retirement pay under the applicable provisions of law covering 
nondisability retirement. The rates of such retirement pay are fixed by law. 

Gains to the nondisability retirement rolls are governed by the following: 

(a) The mandatory retirement of Regular officers under the provisions of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

(b) Voluntary retirement of Regular officers as authorized by other law. 

(c) Mandatory and voluntary retirement of warrant officers required or 
authorized pursuant to the Warrant Officer Act. 

(d) Adjustments in force levels. 

(e) Automatic transfer of fleet reservists to this category upon comple 
tion of 30 years of combined active service and service in the Fleet Reserve. 

(f) Voluntary retirement of enlisted personnel as authorized by law. 

Losses from the nondisability retired rolls are estimated on the basis of cur- 
rent death rate experience. 

In determining the estimate for nondisability category, factors and experience 
data were adjusted in light of existing programs and policies, and the estimated 
increases of 14,032 and 17,321 annuitants for fiscal years 1959 and 1960, respec- 
tively, are based on these determinations. Substantial gains are expected for this 
category during the next few years as an increasing number of active duty 
personnel attain eligibility of retirement. 

Approximately $395,355,000, or an increase of $31,820,000 in requirements over 
the amount available for the current year, will be required during fiscal year 
1960 to provide retirement pay for the 122,325 annuitants estimated to be on the 
rolls at June 30, 1959. An additional $29,560,000 will be required for the pay- 
ment of retired pay to 17,321 retired personnel to be added to the rolls during 
fiscal year 1960 for the estimated portion of the year that they will be on the rolls. 
The total increase of $61,380,000 over the funds avilable for fiscal year 1959 is 
attributable to an additional 10,933 man-years of retired officers and 5,384 man- 
years of retired enlisted personnel. 


Summary for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 




















1958 actual 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
pee oa —_—~_——— dicated 
Average Total Average Total Average Total 
number number number 
| 
1. Regular officers __._._.---- 26, 262 | $119, 193, 810 | 30, 252 $145, 782, 100 35, 336 $171, 845, 400 
2. Regular enlisted_________--_- 52, 459 109, 200, 388 56, 110 123, 020, 400 61, 311 136, 342, 200 
3. Non-Regular officers.......| 24, 074 77, 009, 508 27, 838 93, 559, 800 33, 687 115, 286, 000 
4. Non-Regular enlisted ____-_| 787 888, 647 942 1, 172, 700 | 1, 125 1, 441, 400 
Bo i se Ee s ae 
ee ct 103, 582 | 306, 292, 353 115, 142 363, 535, 000 131, 459 424, 915, 000 
| | 


| 


_—_—_————— —— ———— —__— vOvknvwnvolr rc 
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Comparison of gains and losses 


























—_—_— scan 
| Number Gains Losses Number | 
Category } on rolls during during Net on rolls |Man-year 
| beginning} year year change | end of average 
of year year | 
a == _ = | naman 
Actual, fiscal year 1958: } | | 
Regular officer®..................-...-| 24,235 4, 068 503 3, 565 26, 262 
Regular enlisted_........-- ethical) aan 5, 959 | 2, 606 | 3, 353 52, 459 
Non-Regular officers..............-..-. | 21,888 , S47 | 647 3, 900 24, 074 
Non-Regular enlisted....-.....------ 725 168 45 123 5 | 787 
WA es Shc socd. coms hanseus a 97,352 | 14,742 | 3,801 | 10, 941 103, 582 
: = = —— = ——__ = | — — | = —T —— 
Estimated, fiscal year 1959: | | _ 
ON ae 27, 800 | 5, 498 | 624 4, 874 30, 252 
Regular enlisted..........--...- ee 53, 857 | 7, O86 2, 681 4, 405 56, 110 
Non-Regular officers. ..------ ee ae 5, 337 | 747 4, 590 | | 27, 838 
Non-Regular enlisted -- one ; wal S48 207 44 163 , 942 
NEE ark nesta sa Seah orc eam ew ioe --| 108, 293 | 18, 128 | 4, 096 | 14, 032 | 122, 325 115, 142 
: =| \— - 
Estimated, fiscal year 1960: is 
Regular officers_-.....-- ena | 32,674 | 5, 956 | 725 5, 231 37, 905 35, 336 
ee eaten | 58, 262 8, 603 | 2, 843 | 5, 760 64, 022 61, 311 
Non-Regular officers. | $30,378 | 7, 052 894 | 6, 158 36, 536 | 33, 687 
Non-Regular enlisted. -..---..------- | 1,011 | 219 | 47 | 172 1, 183 1, 125 
TG. 4a saniebaesbadian ae 122, 325 21, 830 4, 509 17, 321 139, 646 | 131, 459 





TEMPORARY DISABILITY RETIREMENTS 
AUTHORITY 


Title IV of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (now codified as ch. 61, 
title 10, U.S.C.). 
BASIS FOR RETIREMENT 


Interim classification in cases where there is doubt as to the degree or perma- 
nency of disability. Persons on temporary disability rolls are given periodic 
physical examinations at least once every 18 months and may be: 

(1) Restored to active duty. 

(2) Separated from the service with severance pay. 

(3) Transferred to permanent disability retired list. 

(4) Continued on temporary list for another 18-month period. 

Final determination is required within 5 years of initial classification and 
temporary disability retirement. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


Included in this category are amounts for the retirement pay of those disabled 
military personnel placed on the temporary disability rolls in accordance with 
the provisions of the Career Compensation Act of 1949. 

The temporary disability category was established by the Career Compensation 
Act in order to reduce to a minimum the number of personnel carried indefinitely 
on the disability retired rolls. Individuals whose physical condition has not 
stabilized to the point that the ultimate extent of their disability can be estab- 
lished are placed on the temporary list. While on this list they are required to 
undergo periodic physical examinations at intervals not less frequent than every 
18 months until the degree and permanence of their disability have been fixed. 
They are then transferred to the permanent disability rolls, discharged with 
Severance pay or returned to active duty, whichever is appropriate. Experience 
factors are the principle bases for the development of these estimates. 
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The total number of personnel to be carried on the temporary disability list 
during fiscal years 1959 and 1960 are expected to vary only slightly from the 
number on the list as of June 30, 1958. However, approximately 5,000 indi- 
viduals are estimated to be added to the list each year with approximately the 
same number of individuals removed from the list by one of the actions outlined 
above. Individuals carried on the temporary disability list receive not less 
than 50 percent of their basic monthly active duty pay. The increase in fund 
requirements for fiscal year 1960 results primarily from the provision of Public 
Law 85-422, whereby all personnel (with minor exceptions) on the retired lists 
as of May 31, 1958, received a 6-percent increase in pay and those retiring after 
May 31, 1958, receive retired pay, based on the present pay scale, commensurate 
with their grade and years of service. 

It is estimated that $25,780,000 will be required for the 3,102 man-years of 
officer personnel and 9,848 man-years of enlisted personnel which have been 
projected for the temporary disability list for fiscal year 1960. 


Summary for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 









































| 1958 actual eo 1959 estimate 1960 estimate 
oma | inate Ne — ——— 
Average | Total | Average | Total Average Total 
| number | | number | number 
1. Regular officers. _.....-._-- | 1, 371 | 5, 999, 028 1, 373 $6, 423, 200 1, 350 $6, 389, 200 
2: Regular enlisted. Gace 8, 381 11, 056, 909 8, 710 12, 036, 500 8, 761 12, 277, 
3. Nonregular ce cndu 1, 536 4,914, 274 | 1, 668 | 5, 699, 800 1, 752 6, 002, 300 
4. Nonregular enlisted. __- 1, 213 | 1, 197, 454 1,170 1, 180, 500 1, 087 1, 110, 900 
Ps is ncaa enes 12, 501 | 28, 167, 665 12, 921 25, 340,000 | 12, 950 : ie 25, 730, 000 
Comparison of gains and losses 
| Number | Gains Losses | Number r| 
Category on rolls during during Net on rolls |Man-year 
beginning) year | year change end of average 
of year | year 
pb iasbiiccagiameapanieiesttaaneticts Ge eR AE eh ae ~ |- 
Actual, fiscal year 1958: | 
Regular officers - | 1, 386 | 339 | 345 | (6) 1, 380 1, 371 
Regular enlisted - -- -- 8, 062 | 4, 035 | 3, 476 | 559 8, 621 8, 381 
Non-Regular officers ! | 1, 454 | 544 | 390 | 154 1, 608 1, 536 
Non-Regular enlisted . | 1244 630 | 680 (50) 1, 194 1, 213 
ree ae ee | a 4 ae = 
MR sen ce5< tinesxest|~ 5, 548 4, 891 | 657 12, 803 S| 12, 501 
Estimated, fiscal year 1959: i ae | — moe i. eee a 
Regular officers - 7 1, 380 | 382 | 411 (29) 1, 351 1, 373 
ee -| 8, 621 | 3, 517 | 3, 554 (37) 8, 584 8, 710 
Non-Regular officers Sewtcesel 1, 608 | 595 466 129 1, 737 1, 668 
Non-Regular enlisted........_-_.--_--| 1, 194 428 512 | (84) 1, 110 1, 170 
Total... aptintnbteneriderenceeeal_ SUM 803 | 4,922, | 4,943 (21)| 12,782 | 12, 921 
Estimated, fiscal year 1960: i, | Pete ais ire Nagi . pe 
Regular officers - ae 1, 351 | 387 | 397 (10) 1, 341 1, 350 
Regular enlisted _ . | 8,584] 3,765 3, 567 | 198 8, 782 8, 761 
Non-Regular officers_-__..._......__-- 1, 737 | 490 | 469 | 21 1, 758 1, 752 
Non-Regular enlisted..-.........-----| 1,110 367 | 449 (82)) 1, 028 1, 087 
MES oes ececeee bee oo ete puceel| | Ame ae 5, 009 | 4, 882 127 12, 909 12, 950 








PERMANENT DISABILITY RETIREMENTS 
AUTHORITY 


Title IV of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (now codified as ch. 61, title 
10, U.S.C.) 


BASIS FOR RETIREMENT 


Personnel are placed on the permanent disability rolls when— 
(1) There is no doubt as to the degree of permanency of the disability at 
the time of initial retirement. 
(2) By periodic examination of temporary disability and Fleet Reserve 
rolls, it is determined that permanent disability exists. 
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EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


The estimate for this category provides for retirement pay of personnel who are 
entitled to such pay as a result of permanent physical disability. The rates of 
such pay are fixed by law. 

It is estimated that there will be a net gain of 2,202 annuitants to the rolls of 
this category during fiscal year 1960. This increase is based on experience fac- 
tors in determining permanent disability retirement cases in relation to total 
military strength, estimated losses based on evaluation of the retired lists, and 
the number of annuitants who will transfer from the temporary to the permanent 
disability rolls by virtue of the examinations required within 18-month intervals 
for those annuitants on the temporary disability rolls. 

The total amount estimated to be required for the pay of 72,080 permanently 
disabled annuitants during fiscal year 1960 is $202,340,000, an increase of $5,840,- 
000 over the amount available for the current year. This amount will provide 
for an additional 263 man-years of officer personnel and 1,864 man-years of en- 
listed personnel. 


Summary for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 



























































| | 
| 1958 actual | 1959 estimate | 1960 estimate 
= ———|-—-- a ee ee ee a 
Average Total Average Total | Average Total 
number | number | number 
on eam itibiai esnisifiniadhnaibinients | aw on 
1. Regular officers 12, 384 $53, 758, 721 12, 499 $57, 573, 000 | 12, 616 $58, 579, 700 
2. Regular enlisted - - . | 15, 833 24, 017, 623 | 17, 164 27, 342, 600 | 18, 886 30, 328, 300 
3. Non-Regular. officers... | 37, 410 104, 317, 740 | 37, 351 109, 698,800 | 37,497 111, 375, 300 
4, Non-Regular enlisted 1, 829 | 1, 724, 369 | 1, 939 | 1, 885, 600 | 2, O81 2, 056, 700 
en re | ern Se ———| —— 
ee reece 67,456 | $183, 818, 453 68, 953 $196, 500, 000 71, 080 202, 340, 000 
Comparison of gains and losses 
a ‘cialis Tic aces ies aunt te beleaceieiee ptt poem ai 
| Number | Gains Losses | Number 
Category on rolls during during Net on rolls |Man-year 
| beginning year year change | end of average 
of year | year 
Actual, fiscal year 1958: | | 
Regular officers | 12, 332 | 512 406 106 12, 438 | 12, 384 
Regular enlisted. . | 15, 232 2,651 | 1,662 939 | 16,271 | 15,833 
Non-Regular officers 37, 282 771 | 733 | 38 | 37,320 | 37,410 
Non-Regular enlisted 1, 757 375 267 | 108 | 1, 865 1, 829 
Total. 66, 653 4,309 | 3, 068 | 67, 456 
———— — — — = } — — 
Estimated, fiscal year 1959: 
Regular officers - 12, 438 568 461 12, 499 
Regular enlisted 16, 271 2, 840 1, 136 | | 17, 164 
Non-Regular officers... _- | 37,320 832 808 37, 351 
Non-Regular enlisted_..- 1, 865 274 125 | 1, 939 
ai aie a lil sits lcinceniesinesniti lh ceitateetoanaead kiaaaiiiatlmia 
Total 67, 894 4,514 2, 530 | 68, 953 
Estimated, fiseal year 1960: a Tem a | : 
Regular officers__._.........-- 3 12, 545 614 497 | 117 | 12, 662 12, 616 
Regular enlisted _ - taco 17, 975 2, 961 1, 251 1,710 | 19, 685 18, 886 
Non-Regular officers...............-.-- 37, 344 1,100 852 248 | 37,592 37, 497 
Non-Regular enlisted_.._ -| 2,014 246 119 | 127 2,141 2, 081 
Os wackscccccccoeannsseawswsawen 69, 878 4,921 | 2,719 } 2, 202 72, 080 71, 080 
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FLEET RESERVE 
AUTHORITY 


Title II of the Naval Reserve Act of 1938, as amended (now codified as 10 
U.S.C, 6330, 6331). 
BASIS FOR TRANSFER TO FLEET RESERVE 


Enlisted personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps having 20 but less than 30 
years creditable service may be transferred to the Inactive Fleet Reserve with 
retainer pay at rates prescribed by law. They remain in the Fleet Reserve until 
their status is changed by reason of— 

(1) Completion of 30 years service. 

2) Reeall to active duty. 

(8) Physical unfitness for further military service. 
(4) Death. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


Included in this category are amounts estimated to be required to provide 
retainer pay for members of the Inactive Fleet Reserves of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. Retainer pay for fleet reservists is fixed by law. 

Gains to the Fleet Reserve rolls during fiscal year 1960 are based on the 
estimated number of Navy and Marine Corps enlisted personnel having 20 
but less than 30 years’ service who will transfer to the Fleet Reserve. Ap 
proximately 5,968 enlisted personnel are expected to apply for such transfer 
in fiscal year 1960. It is estimated that 1,888 individuals on the Fleet Reserve 
rolls will complete 30 years combined active service and service in the Fleet 
Reserve and will be transferred to the retired rolls. Also, based on experience 
over the past several years, it is estimated that approximately 242 fleet reservists 
will be removed from the list due to death. These adjustments will result in 
a net gain of 3,838 fleet reservists to the rolls in fiscal year 1960 for a yearend 
strength of 30,192. It is estimated that $59,575,000 will be required for the 
28,269 man-years projected for the Fleet Reserve rolls for fiscal year 1960. 


Summary for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 


Regular enlisted: 
1958 actual: 








Seana aera 1 UN gc a et as 23, 739 
ae ee eae nape $46, 204, 235 
1959 estimate: 
ren BURT sd te a aah oumencedawaiana 2 25, 474 
Os Aa ice sec meee 52, 725, 000 
1960 estimate: 
I COI ne ee ccntune e 28, 269 
Ns acces cosine capably $59, 575, 000 
Comparison of gains and losses 
Number | Gains Losses Number 
Category onrolls | during during Net on rolls |Man-year 
beginning year year change end of average 
of year year 
i ha ates sas 
| ° 
Actual, fiscal year 1958, Regular enlisted 22, 595 3, 490 1, 518 1,972 24, 567 23, 739 
Estimated, fiseal year 1959, Regular en- | | 

meeed Uae fe 24, 567 | 4,739 | 2, 952 1, 787 26, 354 25, 474 

Estimated, fiscal year 1960, Regular en- | 
OL ----| 26,354} 5,968 | 2,130) 3,838} 30, 192 | 28, 269 


| | 
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Survivors’ BENEFITS 


AUTHORITY 


Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 (now codified as 10 
U.S.C. 1481-1444). 
BASIS FOR BENEFITS 


Member of the uniformed services may elect to receive a reduced amount of 
any retired pay which may be awarded him in order to provide one or more an- 
nuities to his survivors as specified in the act. The basic options include the 
choice of annuities to provide for (1) surviving spouse, (2) surviving children, 
or (3) surviving family, including both spouse and children. 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATES 


Included in this category are the amounts estimated to be required for pay- 
ments to the survivors of retired military personnel who elected reduced retire- 
ment pay in order to provide such annuities for their survivors. These payments 
to survivors are not gifts or grants by the Government. The plan as author- 
ized by the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 is designed to 
pay for itself on a sound actuarial basis through reductions in monthly re- 
tirement pay of the participating members. Pursuant to the act the individual 
actually purchases an annuity for his survivors out of his own monthly pay by 
accepting a reduction in retired pay. Thus, a smaller income during his retire- 
ment years assures a continuing income for his survivors after his death. 

Participating members may designate to which members of his immediate 
family the benefits will be paid after his death (i.e., to the spouse, to the 
eligible children, or spouse and children). Rates of payment depend upon a 
number of factors, including the age of the member, age of spouse and of the 
youngest child on date of retirement, and the fraction of the pay the individual 
desires to provide for his survivors. Rates also differ for those retired for 
physical disability reasons. 

It is estimated that survivors of an additional 455 retired personnel will be- 
come eligible for such benefits during fiscal year 1960. However, payments are 
expected to cease for the survivors of 44 former retired personnel due to death, 
remarriage, or attainment of age 18 in the case of children beneficiaries. These 
adjustments will result in a net gain of 411 cases to this category for the fiscal 
year 1960. 

Payments to survivors during fiscal year 1960 will be less than the amounts 
which will be deducted from the pay of retired personnel. The reductions in 
retirement pay during fiscal year 1960 will total approximately $7.6 million, 
whereas payments to survivors are estimated at $2,390,000. 


Summary for fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 
Survivors: 
1958 actual: 


AR I” URN IN NI ses ns ca ccc eect fer egecratn cn mini deacons ee with 1, 292 

a ea cea eek eb inden inianatia ne eh eee chas $1, 478, 987 
1959 estimate: 

APRS DRM BR oo ancciciombn dead eutihtaon cen citdewnionsies 1, 652 

CO a a a $1, 900, 000 
1960 estimate: 

BVGTERO TONDO. bas cecn detent asteeee wi aasecmene se 2, 061 

Ob ee ee ee ees cnet ee $2, 390, 000 


Comparison of gains and losses 











aa 
| Number | Gains Losses Number 
Category on rolls during during Net on rolls |Man-year 
|beginning| year year change end of average 
| of year | | year 
| 
alam ried tai 1. F ieigsyaphietaaa O° ap irra hong cag 
Actual, fiscal year 1958. | 1,114 376 21 | 355 1, 469 | 1, 292 
Estimated, fiscal year 1959__ | 1, 469 42 37 383 1, 852 1, 652 
Estimated, fiscal year 1960 1, 852 | 4 


455 | 44 | 411| 2,263 2,061 
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TREND OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Rimey. I see the trend is upward. 

Mr. Wyruie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. About what percentage of increase / 

Mr. Wyurr. Sir, the trend is upward between 1960 and 1963 or 
1964 because of World War II retirements. 

Mr. Ritey. How long do you expect this trend to last ? 

Mr. Wrute. I would say about 1964. It should level off about 1964 
or 1965. 

Mr. Ritry. Approximately 5 years? 

Mr. Wyuiz. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Ritey. We will be glad to have your statement, Mr. Wylie. 


STATEMENT OF Dirrecror, BupGEet AND FINANCE, OFFICE OF THE SEc- 
RETARY OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Wyuie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to discuss with your committee the fiscal year 
1960 requirements for the appropriation “Retired pay, Department 
of Defense.” This appropriation provides for (1) the pay of retired 
military personnel on the retired lists of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force, (2) the retainer pay of members of the Navy 
and Marine Corps Fleet Reserves, and (3) payments to eligible sur- 
vivors pursuant to the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act 
of 1953. The appropriation request represents a consolidation of the 
estimates of the military departments for these purposes. It ex- 
cludes payments to those military personnel who elect to receive com- 
pensation for physical disability from the Veterans’ Administration. 
No provision is made in this appropriation request for any of the ex- 
penses in connection with the administration = the program. 

The estimate of $715 million for fiscal year 1960 is based on an 
anticipated year end strength of 257,090 sumnitbants with an average 
of approximately 245,800 for the year. This projected strength is con- 
templated upon a net gain of 23,900 annuitants during fiscal year 
1960. The estimate includes $424.9 million for 139,646 nondisability 
annuitants, or those personnel retired by reason of length of service or 
age ; $25.8 million for 12,909 temporary disability annuitants, or those 
personnel placed in this category pending a determination as to the 
degree or permanency of their disability ; $202.3 million for 72,080 
permanent disability annuitants; $59.6 million for 30,192 regular en- 
listed personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps, having 20 but less 
than 30 years of service, who have elected an inactive status on the 
Fleet Reserve rolls; and $2.4 million for payments to 2,263 survivors 
of retired military personnel who had elected to receive a reduced 
amount of retired pay in order to provide such annuities. 

Since the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act became 
effective on November 1, 1953, through fiscal year 1958 a total of 
$22.2 million of retired pay has been withheld from those participat- 
ing in the plan, and $3.9 million has been paid out to survivors during 
that same period. 

Substantial increases in accessions are estimated in the nondisabil- 
ity and fleet reserve categories during fiscal year 1960 and for the next 
few years as military personnel who entered on active duty during 
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and immediately prior to World War II become eligible after 20 or 
more years of active service for voluntary retirement or transfer to 
the Inactive Fleet Reserves. More accessions are anticipated due to 
the mandatory retirement provisions of law, the efforts by the services 
to alleviate the “hump” in certain ranks, and adjustments in force 
levels which are forcing many individuals to retire earlier than they 
had planned. 

Estimated accessions for the disability categories are based almost 
entirely on experience factors of previous years of disabilities in rela- 
tion to total military strength. 

The number of additional survivors who will become eligible for 
payments in fiscal year 1960 under the Uniformed Services Contin- 
gency Option Act has been based upon actuarial factors applied to 
those retired personnel electing such annuities for their survivors. 

The task of determining precisely when and how many personnel 
will elect to retire, or transfer to the inactive Fleet Reserve rolls, is 
becoming exceedingly difficult as more and more military personnel 
attain the requisite number of years of active service and become 
eligible by law for annuities under this appropriation. There are 
many personal, financial, and economic factors which have an infiu- 
ence on personnel who are eligible to retire or apply for inactive status 
on the Fleet Reserve rolls. While we have no way of determining its 
effect. on their decisions, it was apparent in the recent recession that 
many eligible persons had deferred retirement or application for 
the Fleet Reserve. It can be expected that with better economic con- 
ditions prevailing, there will be some increase in the number electing 
to retire or transfer to the Fleet Reserve rolls. 

Our task of estimating the number of annuitants who will receive 
payments from this appropriation and the total amounts required is 
further complicated by numerous Comptroller General and Court of 
Claims decisions which affect the retired pay appropriation. For 
example, a recent Comptroller General decision (B-123643) provided 
that officers of the uniformed services retired for physical disability 
who held a permanent Reserve grade which was higher than the 
temporary grade in which they were serving on active duty at the 
time of their retirement are entitled to retired pay based on the higher 
Reserve rank. 

The estimates included for each of the categories represent mathe- 
matical computations of rates presently prescribed by law applied 
to the projected number of annuitants to be carried on the retired 
rolls in fiscal year 1960. 

The estimate of $715 million is considered the minimum amount 
required for these purposes in fiscal year 1960 and does not provide 
for any increase in compensation rates which may be authorized by 
Congress this year. 

There was a 6-percent increase in retired pay for individuals retired 
prior to June 1, 1958, while those who retired subsequently received 
retired pay based on their increased rate of active duty pay author- 
ized by the pay bill which reached close to 12 percent. I understand 
that there are several bills before Congress, which propose to equalize 
that retired pay. This estimate does not provide ba s for any such 
adjustment. 
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Here with me today are representatives of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and the Air Force, if members of the committee have any 
questions concerning the policies regarding retirement of military 
personnel in each service 


COVERAGE OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Riwxy. Thank you, Mr. Wylie. This item provides funds for 
retired pay for all military personnel, including the Reserves, does 
it not ? 

Mr. Wyte. Yes, sir, it does. 

Mr. Ritey. This is the entire bill ? 

Mr. Wyuir. That is correct, sir, with the exception of those who 
may elect to take physical disability compensation from the Veterans’ 
Administration. We find that more of them now choose to take 
retired pay under our military regulations. 

Mr. Kivey. Is that because the VA requires more frequent physical 
examinations, do you think ? 

Mr. Wyuie. Perhaps Mr. Spence can answer that better. 


METHOD OF COMPUTATION OF COMPENSATION 


Mr. Seence. The method of computation of compensation from the 
VA differs from the method of computation in the armed services, 
in that regardless of grade or rank a physically disabled man who 
goes to the Veterans’ Administration for compensation receives a flat 
dollar amount related to his percentage of disability, whereas under 
the military retirement law the amount of pay aes he receives is 
related to the amount of his basic pay. So, while possibly there might 
be some cases of individuals who would prefer the military retire- 
ment because there are lesser examinations required than under the 
Veterans’ Administration, I doubt if this has had any material 
influence. 

I say that for this reason: If we have any question as to the per- 
manency of a person’s physical disability, at the time we retire him we 
place him on what we call the te mporary disability retired list. While 
on that list he is subject to reexamination every 18 months until he is 
either found physically fit or permanently physically unfit, and then 
his percentage of disability as found to exist at the time of final dis- 
position governs the amount of his retired pay. Therefore, by and 
large, we can adjust a man’s disability retirement pay in much the 
same way that the Veterans’ Administration adjusts disability 
compensation. 


PERIOD OF REVIEW FOR DISABILITY PAY 


Mr. Rixey. I have been told that after you draw disability pay for 
a certain period of years it is adjudged permanent. Is there any such 
provision ? 

Mr. Spence. An individual can be retained on the temporary dis- 
ability retired list for no more than 5 years. When the 5 years have 
elapsed we are required to permanently retire him or make some a 
manent disposition of him, so his retired pay thereafter would 
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fixed amount. Under the Veterans’ Administration laws they can 
continue indefinitely to adjust disability compensation rates. 

Mr. Rinry. That is my understanding. However, your period is 5 
years. If he has the same disability for 5 years he then becomes 
permanent? Is that the law? 

Mr. Spence. Essentially that is it. However, let me give you a 
situation. Assume that at the time a man was removed from the 
active service because of physical disability his rating was 100 per- 
cent and he was placed on the temporary disability retired rolls, and 
assume that we retained him on the temporary roll for 5 years. At 
the end of that time his disability rating may have improved to the 
point where he has a 30-percent disability rating. In this case his 
retired pay is computed on the basis of the 30- percent disability for 
the future. 

Mr. Rizey. Then it doesn’t change any more? 

Mr. Spence. Thereafter it does not change. 

Mr. Wrutr. I might add that during that 5-year period they are 
required to take a physical examination every 18 months, and during 
or at the end of that 5-year period they could be returned to active 
duty. 

Mr. Ritry. What other benefits does a retired serviceman receive 
other than his pay and his annuities? He gets some fringe benefits, 
does he not ? 

Mr. Wyttr. This does not relate to this appropriation, but a retired 
officer is still eligible for use of commissaries, hospitalization, and 
transportation on a space available basis. 

Mr. Rirry. What about enlisted personnel ? 

Mr. Wyutr. That is also true of enlisted personnel. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Mr. Rinry. Would you for the record, please, define some of the 
terms used in the language, such as retired pay, retainer pay, and 
so on ¢ 

Mr. Srence. The term “retired pay” historically has meant the pay 
which an individual receives based on the fact that he continues to 
have a military status even though he has been retired. 

When they initially provided pay, retirement-type pay, for Reserve 
personnel, that pay was entitled “Retirement Pay,” which meant that 
he was receiving an emolument but it was not necessarily associated 
with a continued retired status. That was the historical difference. 

The word “retainer pay” is that pay which is paid to enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps who have completed 20 years 
of service and transfer to the Navy Fleet Reserve or the Fleet Marine 
Reserve. It is paid to them so long as they stay in the Fleet Reserve 
status which, as I understand it, will not continue after they com- 
plete 30 years of combined active service and service in the Fleet 
Reserve. After 30 years they are retired and receive retired pay. 


RESERVE FUND FOR FLEET RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritry. In your original statement, Mr. Wylie, you said some- 
thing about a reserve of $22.2 million for the Fleet Reserve people. 
Would you clarify that ? 
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Mr. Wytir. I was speaking of the deductions that are made from 
the retired pay of military personnel who elect to have these deduc- 
tions made for the purpose of a survivors’ benefit in the event of their 
death. 

That was enacted in 1953 and it was called the Uniformed Services 
Contingency Option Act. 

Mr. Rirry. After they serve 20 years? 

Mr. Wy tir. They have to make the election before they have 20 
years of active duty. 

Mr. Spence. Prior to completing 18 years, sir. 

Mr. Wyuie. At the time this act was enacted, personnel with over 
18 years of service were allowed 6 months to make an election. That 
was later extended for a full year. Also, individuals on the retired 
rolls at that time were allowed a year to make an election. 

Now, they have to make that election before they reach the close 
of their 18 years of active service. 

Under that plan we have deducted from the retired pay of those 
who have elected to participate in the plan a total of $22.2 million, 
and we have paid out to the survivors of those retired, who are de- 
ceased, a total of $3.9 million, or close to $4 million. 

Mr. Ritey. You think you have ample Reserves ? 

Mr. Wyruie. Yes, sir; and it is continuing to build up, of course. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Wyuie. I have a small table here I can put into the record 
showing the amount of the reduction in retired pay and the amount 
of survivors benefits paid under that act. 

Mr. Rivey. It might be beneficial to insert it in the record at this 
point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Amount of reduction in retired pay and payments of survivors’ benefits pursuant to 
the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act, fiscal years 1954-58 














Fiscal year Reductions | Survivors’ 
in retired pay benefits 
eg | ee Se ee ee Sse $1, 596, 705 $67, 334 
1955. - BATS okie Gente ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 4, 308, 348 462, 249 
Ris Bin aaa elias we erin Dn wibite ment th om cm aihin weiss : 7 se SG Reae anon 4, 692, 232 797, 131 
1957 ‘ ARS Sas socials tn cela ais dees ee tee A lls sen ise ac lath spend conch etic sl 5, 424, 346 1, 135, 569 
a es enn Meee bbb bo bia amie Aan meiee 6, 250, 751 1, 478, 987 
$$ | —____ 


Total. a teh amet ein Race onewtet : 7 22, 272, 382 | 3, 941, 270 





FORECAST FOR RETIREMENT 


Mr. Rumery. Coming back to the hump we have reached in officers 
and enlisted men who are retiring during this peak period, do you 
think this will remain fairly level for the next 4 or 5 years? 

Mr. Wyte. Yes, sir. It will start in 1960; it will probably reach 
a peak in about 1962, and then it might start to slide off in the latter 
part of 1963 and 1964. It is within this period of 1960 to 1965 where 
we will have a curve which will look like a hump. 

Mr. Forp. When will you get the impact of the number of reserv- 
ists who went on active duty beginning or during World War IT who 
have retained their Reserve status, earned their retirement points, but 
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who have not reached the year when they can actually start to derive 
benefits 4 

Mr. Wy tte. Until they reach the age of 60? 

Mr. Forp. That will create another hump, will it not ? 

Mr. Wyutp. Yes, sir, it will. It will probably be in the neighbor- 
hood of about 1970. 

Mr. Forp. Has there ever been a forecast of what that will do to this 
account ¢ 

Mr. Wrurr. We have not attempted any forecast beyond 1965, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I suspect that will create another hump as great as this 
one, if not greater. 

Mr. Wy ure. It will be a much smaller amount. And, sir, we will 
also have our losses as a result of the World War I retirements. The 
amount of retirement pay that reservists are entitled to at age 60 
is much less than that for individuals who have remained on active 
duty until eligible for retirement. 


SOCIAL SECURITY RETIREMENT FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rizey. Will you explain for the record the application of so- 
cial security retirement to military personnel? As I understand it, 
they are entitled to both social security and retirement pay. 

Mr. Spence. The Congress which enacted the Servicemen’s and 
Survivors Benefit Act in 1956 brought military personnel who were 
on active duty under the social security system on a fully participating 
and fully contributing basis, which means that they are having dollars 
withheld from their active duty pay the same as an individual work- 
ing in civilian life. 

The provision is included that an individual who retires from the 
military service in the future with an insured status under social 
security, and who survives to the age of 65, will be entitled to receive 
social security based upon his military service in addition to his 
retired pay. 

ELIGIBILITY FOR RETIREMENT 


Mr. Ritey. Please look at page 5 of your justifications, now. Ex- 
plain the eligibility for retirement under each of the three categories 
listed there. 

Mr. Spence. Under basis for retirement No. 1: The minimum re- 
quired service for voluntary retirement from service is 20 or more 
years of active Federal military service. That applies to the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. 

In the case of officers, in addition to having completed 20 years of 
active service, or part of that 20 years of active service, 10 years must 
have been active Federal commissioned service. 

Under the second provision, involuntarily retived because of attain- 
ment of statutory age or completion of the maximum length of serv- 
ice authorized by law for the several grades, there is in each of the 
armed services a maximum age beyond which officers are not permit- 
ted by law toserve. It varies from 60 to 64. 

The provision referring to completion of maximum length of serv- 
ice authorized by law for the several grades provides—and it applies 
to each of the services somewhat differently—that officers who com- 
plete 26 years in the case of Navy commanders, 28 years of service in 
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the case of Army and Air Force lieutenant colonels, 30 years of serv- 
ice in the case of colonels and brigadier generals, and 35 years of serv- 
ice in the case of permanent major esnocels in the Army and Air 
Force—and I am not sure as to the N Javy application here—those 
individuals must be mandatorily retired when they reach the maxi- 
mum age for their rank. There are a few exceptions. 

The purpose of these provisions is to insure a continuing flow of 
personnel from junior ranks up through the intermediate ranks to the 
positions of responsibility, which is essential if you are to have a force 
capable of performing required combat duties under any and all 
conditions. 


AGE AT WHICH RETIREMENT PAYMENTS BEGIN 


Mr. Ritey. Do these retirements and annuities start as soon as these 
men retire or do they have to wait until they reach a higher age? 
For instance, if a colonel retires at age 54 or 55, does he have to wait 
until he is 60% 

Mr. Spence. An officer who has completed 20 or more years of ac- 
tive service, and who has retired based upon one of these provisions to 
which I have been referring, is entitled to his retired pay effective 
immediately upon his retirement. 

The only provision of military retirement law that I know of where 
there is no immediate retirement annuity payable is in the case of 
Reserve officers who have completed 20 or more years of what we call 
satisfactory Federal service. 

That 20 years of satisfactory Federal service normally is by and 
large in the Reserve, not on active duty. Some of those individuals, in 
fact many of them, have periods of w artime service of 3, 4, and 5 years. 

In the case of those individuals, their retirement annuity is deferred 
until they have attained age 60. 

Turning now to item No. 3, automatically upon completion of 30 
years of combined active service and service in the Fleet Reserve, that 
applies to the Navy and the Marine Corps enlisted personnel who have 
after 20 years of active service applied for and been transferred to 
the Fleet Reserve or the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. 

Those individuals are immediately entitled to what we call retainer 
pay, which is in effect retirement pay but they are subject to per- 
formance of required duties in the Reserve or c: all to active duty dur- 
ing their service in the Fleet Reserve. That terminates by retirement 
upon the completion of 30 years of active service and service in the 
Fleet Reserve. 

Mr. Rirey. But they are on retainer until they have the 30 years in 
the service ? 

Mr. Spence. That is right. 

Mr. Rirey. In the case of a Reserve officer, upon completion of 30 
years in the Reserve, and we will say 5 or 6 years on active duty, he 
still has to wait until heis60. Isthat right? 

Mr. Srence. That is right, sir. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR DISABILITY RETIREMENT 


Mr. Ritry. What is the procedure for determining the eligibility 


for disability retirement and what percentage is considered sufficient 
toretire? Is there such a thing ? 
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Mr. Spence. Yes, sir; there is. Under the Career Compensation 
Act. of 1949 Congress completely revised the laws which governed 
disability retirement pay for members of the armed services. 

To be eligible for disability retirement pay an individual, whether 
he be an officer, warrant officer, or enlisted man, Regular or Reserve, 
must have incurred a physical disability which renders him unfit for 
military service. 

That disability must presumably or apparently be of a permanent 
nature. 

The disability must have been caused by his service in the Armed 
Forces, and the disability must be 30 percent under the Veterans’ 
\dministration schedule for rating disabilities. 

In the ease of an individual who meets all of these requirements 
except for the fact that his disability is less than 30 percent, if he has 
had 20 or more years of active service he can substitute his 20 years 
of active service for the 30 percent disability and be retired for physical 
disability. 

Mr. Rinry. Suppose a man’s disability is somewhat limited and he 
can be used in an administrative capacity? Is he retained in the 
service or does he have to be able to meet all the requirements of 
the service first ? 

Mr. Spence. I will speak only for the Air Force for the moment, 
since I am from the Department of the Air Force. 

We have a program, and I believe the Army has a somewhat com- 
parable program, where an individual with a physical disability which 
is of such nature that it is not progressive and does not interfere 
with the performance of certain types of duties which he may be 
able to perform, is retained on active duty. 

The numbers we have retained have been very, very small in the 
Air Force, and I would suspect probably that is the case in the Army 
under their program. 

The reason for that is that there are so few slots which you can 
tie down with an individual whom you cannot move here and there 
and elsewhere and call upon him to perform various and sundry 
types of duties. 

Although there is a program it is a very limited application. 

Mr. Riney. Ts that true in the Navy and the Army? 

Mr. Wynir. I understand that is also true in the Army and Navy, 
sir. T checked that while Mr. Spence was answering your inquiry. 
Mr. Marron. “A few” means very little when you speak of 2.5 

million men. 

Mr. Spencer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Marton. What do you mean by a few ? 

Mr. Srence. I do not have available any numbers, sir. When I 
say a few I mean literally few. I would say not in excess of 100 in 
the Air Force over the last year have been retained. 

I may be wrong 50 one way or the other, but it is of limited mag- 
nitude, sir. 

INCREASE IN REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Riney. On page 4 of your justifications, Mr. Wylie, you dis- 
cuss it to some extent at the beginning of your statement. Most of the 
categories, nondisability, temporary-disability retirement, permanent- 
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disability retirement, Fleet Reserve, survivors’ benefits, all of those 
show an increase. 

Is that because you are reaching the hump retirement period, 
people retiring from the war ? 

Mr. Wyute. That is right. It affects all categories of retirement. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Ford? 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX ON RETIRED PAY 


Mr. Forp. Is retired pay subject to Federal income taxes ? 
Mr. Wyuir. Yes, sir; although there are certain exemptions for 
disability retired pay. Mr. Spence will explain that. 


Mr. Spence. Retired pay based on length of service is income and | 


is subject to inclusion as gross income for Federal tax purposes. 

Disability retired pay, on the other hand, is includible in gross 
income for Federal income-tax purposes only to the extent that the 
amount of retired pay which he receives is in excess of the retired pay 
which he would be entitled to had he computed his retired pay based 
on his percentage of disability. 

That is a little complicated. Perhaps I can give an example here, 

Assuming that an individual’s retired pay was $100 a month. It 
was $100 a “month because he utilized his 20 years of active service to 
compute his pay. In other words, he took 20 years times 214 percent, 
and wound up with 50 percent of his basic pay, which I am assuming 
is $100. 

If that individual’s percentage of disability were 30 percent, then 
his retired pay based upon disability only would be 30 percent or $60. 
Therefore, the difference between ‘$60 and $100 would be subject to 
inclusion in gross income for Federal income-tax purposes. 

There is another ruling which the Internal Revenue Service has come 


up with recently, which touches upon this subject, and that is the $100 | 


er week exemption of income which is categor ized as sick pay. 

Disability retirement pay is considered to be sick pay and, therefore, 
you can exclude up to $100 per week from your gross income for Fed- 
eral income-tax purposes. 

This is getting out of my line now, but that exemption of $100 a 
week of “sick pay” continues until the individual is 62 years of age 
or some such age at which time he no longer gets that sick-pay 
exemption. 

In effect it is considered as compensation for disability under the 
Internal Revenue Service ruling. 


INCREASE IN RETIRED PAY 


Mr. Forp. Last year the Congress passed an increase in retirement 
ay which gave 6 percent across the board, and granted an additional 
hacaalits as I understand it, totaling 10 to 12 percent for those still on 
active duty. There has been much agitation for a revision in that 
law to go back and retroactively pick up those who were retired prior 
to that date. 
What is the best estimate at the present time of the impact on this 
account if that legislation were approved ¢ 
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Why do you not just give me a general answer, and put the full 
story in the record. 

Mr. Wyutire. We shall be glad to, sir. 

Mr. Austin. A little over $25 million. 

(Off the record. ) 

(The information referred to follows:) 

If H.R. 708 is enacted an estimated additional $25,480,000 would be required 
for the retired pay appropriation in fiscal year 1960. This bill provides that 
retired pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or equivalent pay of members or 
former members of the uniformed services entitled to such pay on the 31st day 
of May 1958, who are in receipt of pay under the provisions of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, shall be based on the pay scales which 
became effective on June 1, 1958, under the provisions of Public Law 85-422. In 
subsequent years the cost of H.R. 703 would decrease by an estimated 2 to 3 
percent per year due to deaths of those individuals who were on the retired rolls 
on May 31, 1958. 


FORECAST OF NUMBER OF ANNUITANTS 


Mr. Forp. You are putting in the charts, but could you show the 
forecast of the number of annuitants who will be involved in the years 
in the future? For example, you are estimating that in fiscal 1960 
the end strength of annuitants will be 257,090. Could you likewise 
provide that information for later years ? 

Mr. Wyuir. We have the information available, Mr. Ford, and 
shall be glad to put it in the record. Our first job, of course, was to 
estimate the number who would be on the rolls in order that we could 
determine our dollar estimate. That is available, and we shall be glad 
to put it in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Actual and estimated number of annuitants on the retired rolls, 
fiscal years 1950-63 


Number of Number of 

Fiscal year: annuitants | Fiscal year—continued annuitants 
ee Gente i 131, 929 SEE. a incense 199, 874 
SE MOU N oct ath esesatn semen 183, 572 FEUD Gees awndvescuece 215, 026 
woe Bede ae 141, 397 1960 estimate................ 233, 191 
De CRN so vite scecinaierers 154, 315 1900 cetimate...... <= 257, 090 
Ue: BOR oc cetomnne 167, 891 LOG CUO UO. 6 cniiceincemins 277, 300 
Ie NANI cc ca cccpanicd tees ce 179, 532 1962 estimate__._.________- 300, 500 
RO: DO cis iaetinntinivene 191, 276 1963 estimate............ 328, 200 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE AND SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Forpv. Any funds which are left over in this account at the 
end of the fiscal year lapse ? 

Mr. Wruie. Lapse and revert to the Treasury, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Are you anticipating any unobligated balance which 
will lapse in fiscal 1959 ¢ 

Mr. Wve. Sir, we now have available $640 million for 1959. 
Based on the estimates which were developed by the military depart- 
ments and consolidated in the Office of Secretary of Defense last 
September, it was estimated we probably would need in the neighbor- 
hood of $5 million over and above the $640 million available. That 
was again reviewed by the Bureau of the Budget in December, and 
no change was made. 
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In appearing before Mr. Thomas’ committee here last week, I made 
the statement that there is a possibility we may not need all of the 
$5 million based on the number of accessions to the rolls for the first 
6 months. However, the military departments do expect to meet the 
number they have estimated to be on the rolls by June 30. The 
reason for the delay in assembling those on the rolls is the actions we 
have had in Lebanon and Quemoy, which deferred some of the re- 
tirements anticipated during the first 6-month period. 

That was my position with Mr. Thomas’ committee. If they de- 
cide to let us have the $5 million, there is a possibility that we may 
have some unobligated balance to return to the Treasury. 

Mr. Forp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your presenta- 
tion. 


APPENDIX 


(The following information was supplied in response to a question 
by Mr. Mahon on page 54 of this volume. ) 


POLICIES AND REGULATIONS CONCERNING AIDES, STEWARDS, AND OTHER PERSONAL 
STAFF AN NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL SO ASSIGNED 


The policies and regulations of the military services are in accordance with 
statutory requirements. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Army policies are in accordance with title 10, United States Code, section 
3639: “No officer of the Army may use an enlisted member of the Army as a 
servant.” 


POLICIES GOVERNING ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL TO GENERAL OFFICER PERSONAL 
STAFFS 


Army Regulation 614-16, including change 1, states the policies for assignment 
of officer and enlisted personnel to the personal staff for general officers. 


SecTION I. AtpEs-DE-CAMP 


1. Authorization. a. General officers, occupying table of organization and 
equipment positions, are authorized aides-de-camp as prescribed by that table 
of organization and equipment. 

b. General officers, except those assigned to MAAG’s, JUSMAG’s and Mili- 
tary Missions, occupying table of distribution, or other personnel authorization 
positions and in command of troops, are authoribed aides-de-camp in the num- 
bers and grades prescribed in the table below. General officers assigned as 
Chiefs of MAAG’s, JUSMAG’s and Military Missions are authorized one aide-de- 
camp per general officer not to exceed the maximum grade appropriate for the 
rank of the general officer as prescribed in the table below. Such personnel 
will be charged against the table of disrtibution, or personnel authorization for 
the command concerned. 








General officers Col. | Lt. | Maj. |Capt.| Lt. | Total 
Col. 
General of the Army (or Chief of Staff, U.S. Army)____.__________-| 1 1 ok a ciegrincill digs 3 
fo NE SES Se eee ee pa ett lcold LES es ens 1 1 are. 3 
RE i BN Lohan | 1 La iss 2 
BRMEON NEE doce cc coke doce deve es th woke Siultacsesekeenoee es ‘ i : 1 | ee z 
Brigadier general : se inks = | ae 2 z 
| 
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“ec, Except as provided in tables of organization and equipment, general 
officers who are are commanding troops are not authorized aides-de-camp. 

“2. Selection and assignment. Any general officer authorized aides-de-camp 
may select, from his own command, officers of appropriate grades and may 
assign such officers to duty as aides-de-camp within the authorization prescribed 
in paragraph 1. 

“2. Reassignment. When a general officer is ordered to perform cuty beyond 
the limits of his command, he may order his aides-de-camp to accompany him. 
When ordered to change station within, from, or to continental United States, 
the command from which the general officer is being relieved is authorized, upon 
his request, to reassign his aides-de-camp not to exceed the numbers and grades 
shown in paragraph 1, providing he is authorized aides-de-camp in his new 
assignment. Any question concerning the authorization for aides-de-camp 
in the new assignment will be resolved by the commander of the command to 
which the general officer is to be assigned, prior to issuance of change of station 
orders for the aides-de-camp. Change of station orders for aides-de-camp will 
cite the same procurement authority for travel expenses as that under which 
the general officer travels and will cite these regulations as authority for 
issuance of the orders. Two copies of orders will be furnished The Adjutant 
General, Department of the Army, Washington 25, D.C., ATTN: AGPA-O. 

“4. Limitation on tour of duty. a. Tour of duty of an authorized aide-de- 
camp to a General of the Army (or Chief of Staff, U.S. Army) will be as 
prescribed by the general officer concerned. 

“bh. The maximum cumulative service as an aide-de-camp for any officer, ir- 
respective of grade or component, will not exceed a total of 3 years. Normally 
the maximum continuous tour of duty as an aide-de-camp will be 2 years. 

“5. Component. Officers selected for assignment as aides-de-camp, within the 
grade limitations specified in paragraph 1, may be so assigned irrespective of 
component. 

“Section II. ENLISTED STAFF 


“6. Authorization. Enlisted personnel assigned to duty on the staff of a general 
officer may be reassigned and accompany the general officer on a permanent 
change of station when practicable, in not to exceed the following numbers: 


TA CL Gk en oe ee a oe ced eee reesei eects 5 
General AD Nia elle Bee Cone eer ret eee ee te iss a eae hei aco eae sacs 4 
TEETH OTOP AT = So ee cece ences ln ae eee ace 3 
SST POT aa ee a Pe ee see ep rae te cae ahd ee eae tomo 2 
NRE: CR a a a a te 1 


“7. Reassignment. a. When a general officer is ordered to change station within, 
from, or to continental United States, the command from which he is relieved is 
authorized to reassign enlisted personnel of such general officer's staff, or for his 
staff, to the new command to which the general officer has been assigned 
provided— 

“(1) The number authorized in paragraph 6 is not exceeded. 

“(2) The general officer so desires. 

“(3) It is practicable for him to have an enlisted staff in his new assign- 
ment. This factor will be resolved by the commander of the new command 
to which the general officer has been assigned. 

“(4) Authority has been obtained from the Department of the Army when 
such an assignment involves a second PCS in same fiscal year, where 
applicable. 

“h. Assignment overseas and return under this authority may be made without 
regard to AR 614-20, except that on movement from continental United States 
to overseas, the enlisted. person, if not POR qualified by reason of insufficient 
continental U.S. service, must waive his rights thereunder to he eligible for the 
proposed assignment. Orders when issued will cite these regulations as authority 
and the appropriate procurement authority for travel expenses. 

“e. In these cases where general officers are assigned to military missions, mili- 
tary assistance advisory groups or commissions, the Department of the Army 
only may issue orders on the enlisted member of the general officers staff. In such 
cases, commands will furnish necessary information on which orders may be 
published to The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C. ATTN: AGPA-NS. Information furnished will include name, grade, race, 
Service number, MOS, whether EM desires and has been authorized concurrent 
movement of dependents, and whether movement of privately owned vehicle is 
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desired. If concurrent travel of dependents is authorized and desired, name of 
spouse and names and ages of children, together with their location. will be 
furnished. 

“d. In these cases where enlisted personnel desired by a general officer for 
his personal staff are assigned to a command other than the one the general 
officer is being relieved from, appropriate request for the assigument of such 
personnel will be made to The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25,D.C. ATTN: AGPA-NS. 

“e. Assignment of enlisted personnel of the personal staff of any general officer 
will not operate to increase the old or establish a new personnel authorization 
in the command or organization to which such enlisted personnel are assigned, 
However, any overage in grade or strength occasioned by such assignment will 
be absorbed by normal attrition and will not require the report of any other 
enlisted personnel as surplus or for reassignment.” 


POLICIES GOVERNING ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL TO DUTY IN ARMY MESSES 


Army regulations recognize the necessity of the assignment of military per- 
sonnel for operation of officers messes; however these duties do not constitute 
personal servitude. There are two types of Army officers messes: The field mess 
(utilizes Army ration and is generally limited to military personnel or civilians 
employed directly by the Army); and, the open mess (club). The field mess 
employs enlisted personnel in the same general manner as does a unit or enlisted 
less. 

Under Army Regulation No. 230-5, general policies are set forth for ‘Non- 
appropriated funds and related activities,” including field and open messes: 

“Military personnel may be utilized within official manning document limita- 
tions, on a full-time duty basis where necessary to exercise command supervision. 
Primary duty assignment of military personnel to nonappropriated funds will, 
for operational purposes, be limited to emergencies where local circumstances 
preclude employment of civilian personnel. These emergency assignments by 
installation or organization commanders will be subject to approval by the 
commander of the major command in each specific instance and incorporation 
in official manning documents. Military personnel assigned to a nonappro- 
priated fund activity as a primary duty will not be paid compensation by the 
nonappropriation fund for the performance of such duty, except that enlisted 
personnel may be compensated by the nonappropriated fund for services per- 
formed beyond the normal primary duty day within the limitations prescribed 
by ¢(2) above.” 

And further under Army Regulation No. 230-60: 

“The operation of open mess activities will be performed by civilian employees 
so far as practicable with military personnel of active membership in executive 
control. 

“Employment, compensation, and utilization of enlisted personnel will be in 
accordance with AR 230-5.” 


POLICIES GOVERNING ASSIGNMENT OF ARMY PERSONNEL AS CHAUFFEURS AND/OB 
ORDERLIES IN THE WASHINGTON ARFA 


Assignment policies for chauffeurs and/or orderlies to officials and general 
and flag officers of the Department of Defense in the Washington area are stated 
in the following letter : 


HEADQUARTERS 
MiLirary District 0F WASHINGTON 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ANWGP 221. 8 AuGcusT 1955. 


Subject: Assignment, Reassignment, Promotion and Reduction of Enlisted 
Personnel as Chauffeurs and/or Orderlies to Officials and General and 
Flag Officers of the Department of Defense. 

To: Commanding Officers: 

Fort Myer, Arlington 11, Virginia. 
Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington 25, D.C. 
7050th SU, Fort Myer, Arlington 11, Virginia. 


TTT TT 
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SECTION I. POLICY 


1. The following policy, approved by the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, concerning 
the assignment, reassignment, promotion and reduction of chauffeurs and/or 
orderlies to Officials and General and Flag Officers of the Department of De- 
fense is announced for the information and guidance of all concerned. The gen- 
eral purpose of this policy is to afford reasonable opportunities for advancement 
to enlisted personnel assigned to such duties. 

2 Chauffeurs for official vehicles are authorized for Officials and General and 
Flag Officers of the Department of Defense, as determined by their personal 
needs, not to exceed two (2), as indicated below : 


a. Officials: 


Position title Authorized chauffeurs 
Seceratary of thie Afmy. ij. 6<cccccccce 1EB/7 and 1 B/6. 
Under Secretary of the Army__-_-_- _... 1E/7and1 B/6. 
Assistant Secretaries of the Army—_--_- 1 B/7 and 1 E/6. 
CO a ag eee aa As determined by the Chief of 


Staff, U.S. Army. 
b. General and Flag Officers: 


Position title Authorized chauffeurs 
Chief of Stam, U.6.: Army... i<ncacs 1 B/7 and 1 B/6. 
Vice Chief of Staff, U.S. Army____-___. 1 E/7 and 1 E/6. 
Generals of the Army ici dees cn 1 E/7 and 1 B/6. 
PRINT Ra ccea hh nihcwad ete ipatnt ones . As determined by the Chief of 


Staff, U.S. Army. 


3. Officials and General and Flag Officers of the Department of Defense as- 
signed to duty in Washington who occupy Government quarters at Fort Myer or 
Fort Lesley J. McNair are authorized orderlies as follows: 

a. Officials: As determined by the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 


b. General and Flag Officers: Army Navy Air Force 
General or Admiral... s... As desired 1 E/6 1 E/6 
Lieutenant General or Vice Ad- 

a a a Cl 1 E/7, 1 E/6 1 E/5 1 E/5 
& 1 E/5 

Major General or Rear Admiral... 1 E/5 1 E/5 1 E/d5 

eye tl gt) (| ea UR 6. - mteliaiiten~.ne Veceioeel 1 B/4 


4. Official chauffeurs authorized in preceding paragraph 2 will be provided by 
the Commanding Officer, 7050th SU, upon request of the Official or General or 
Flag Officer concerned. 

5. Orderlies authorized in preceding paragraph 8 will be provided by the Com- 
manding Officers, Fort Myer or Fort Lesley J. McNair, as appropriate, and if 
available, upon request from the Official or General or Flag Officer concerned. 
If orderlies are not available at the installation, the Official or General or Flag 
Officer concerned will be informed that he must submit an official request for 
his personal enlisted staff to the Enlisted Assignment Branch, Office of The 
Adjutant General, Department of the Army, telephone Lincoln 5—6700, extension 
7-1100. 

6. Enlisted personnel assigned to duty as chauffeurs and/or orderlies may be 
given “spot” promotions to the grades indicated in preceding paragraphs 2 and 
3 without regard to existing Table of Distribution vacancies or promotion quotas, 
in accordance with the provisions of paragraph 8, section IT. 

7 ok ~~ + *” x * 

By command of Major General Stokes: 


(Signed) C. F. ARNOLD, 
Lt Col, AGC, Acting AG. 


B. DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


POLICIES GOVERNING ASSIGNMENT OF AIDES IN THE NAVY 


Junior aides are assigned to flag rank officers occupying billets wherein aides 
are authorized by regulations or custom. It is the policy of the Navy to assign 
to aide jobs only carefully screened, highly selected junior officers with ex- 
cellent to ovtstanding personal, professional, and military characteristics be- 
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sause of the demanding nature of the position and the profoundly valuable 
experience which will be received while serving in this position. 
Amplification and background 

Only the most outstanding officers are assigned as aides to flag officers. 

1. Aide billets are sought after because of their career enhancement nature, 
The privilege of working closely with an officer of long service and such out- 
standing ability as to have been selected for flag rank is recognized by the more 
junior officers as an important type of caréer training to prepare for future 
responsible positions. 

2. While at times certain personal services are performed for flag officers, 
(much the same type as any administrative or executive assistant would per. 
form for a leading executive), aides also become deeply involved in staff plan- 
ning and operations. Aides to officers at sea are required to perform a host of 
demanding duties. These range from the supervision of matters involving mili- 
tary and diplomatic protocol, ability to easily mix with and entertain various 
dignitaries, to representing the flag officer on continuous watch basis. To be 
able to stand a flag watch at sea where large numbers of ships are controlled 
by the flag officers requires intimate knowledge of shiphandling characteristics, 
complete knowledge of tactical doctrine and communications procedures as set 
forth in guiding publications, knowledge of electronic search and communica- 
tions equipment and procedures in use by the group of ships at sea and the 
ability to act in various emergencies ranging from tactics to avoid other ship- 
ping to collisions which might result from difficult ship operations under various 
sea conditions, to enemy contacts. Additionally and depending on staff size 
and nature of duties an aide will become deeply involved in operational plan- 
ning. Since the responsibilities of flag officers continue in ports as well as at 
sea, staff watches and responsibilities also continue. 

3. Aides detailed to flag officers in other afloat commands will be involved to a 
lesser degree in operational planning and staff projects and to a higher degree 
in matters of protocol. Again depending on the size and nature of the command 
involved and the relative volume of diplomatic and social requirements placed 
upon the flag officer, aides may act in any or all of the following areas: Act as 
division officer for enlisted personnel assigned to the staff. These personnel 
range from stewards to radiomen. He will usually supervise the various duty 
and watch lists, prepare and prescribe local uniform regulations, schedule vari- 
ous inspections and maintain the flag officers business and social calendar which 
involves scheduling visitors and visits, liaison with various military and civic 
organizations and entertainment of dignitaries both military and civic. Inter- 
preter duties may be involved. Additionally the amount and types of corre- 
spondence which an aid may be called upon to prepare is so numerous as to pre 
vent description. At times administrative assistant duties may extend to the 
research in preparation of addresses or speeches which flag officers are constantly 
required to make. 

Guidance as to numbers of aides which may be assigned to flag officers in 
various billets are set forth in article C-5106, Manual of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. 

Because of the demanding nature of the duties involved, the desire to give aide 
experience to as many officers as possible and the need for broad career round- 
ing, officers are not assigned to aide billets more than once. 


Regulations 
[Excerpts from U.S. Navy Regulations (1948) ] 


“0508 Organization of a Staff: 

“1. The staff shall be organized into such divisions as may be prescribed by 
the commander concerned, or by higher authority. These divisions shall conform 
in nature and name, as practicable and as appropriate, to those of the staffs of 
seniors in the chain of command. 

“2. The staff of a flag or general officer may include one or more personal 
aides. 


“1356 Detail of Ensigns: 
“Ensigns of the line shall not be detailed to duty on a staff nor as the aide to 
the commanding officer except by the Chief of Naval Personnel. 
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“Article C-5106, BUPERS Manual: 


“C5106 Detail of Aides, Flag Lieutenants, and Flag Secretaries: 


“(1) The titles of Flag Lieutenant and Flag Secretary are not authorized for 
staffs ashore except by specific authority of the Chief of Naval Operations. 
A flag officer on shore duty is authorized an aide but not a Flag Lieutenant 
or Flag Secretary unless specific authority has been received from the Chief 
of Naval Operations. (Change No. 2.) 

“(2) The number of aides authorized for flag officers ashore depends on the 
assigned duties as follows: 

“(a) The commandant of a naval district is authorized two aides. 

“(b) The commander of a sea frontier is authorized two aides. 

“(c) The commander of a navy yard or station is authorized two aides. 

“(d) The commander of a naval center or station is authorized two aides. 

“(e) A commander of naval air bases is authorized two aides. 

“(f) If a flag officer is assigned more than one command, such as com- 
mandant of a naval district and commander of a navy yard, or commander 
of a sea frontier and commandant of a naval district, he is authorized three 
aides, an aide for each command, plus one junior aide. 

“(g) A commodore assigned to any of the above duties is authorized 
only one aide. 

“(h) Flag officers assigned administrative duties ashore other than 
enumerated above may be authorized one aide where necessary. 

“(i) The above allowances of aides are in addition to an officer assigned 
to duty as Chief of Staff and aide or chief staff officer. 

“(j) A chief of staff and aide is authorized only in a command normally 
commanded by a rear admiral or above. In lesser commands commanded 
by commodores or below, the senior line officer attached to the staff may be 
designated as chief staff officer.” 

CNP ltr Op-100P1/ms of 6 Jan 1958. 

From : Chief of Naval Personnel. 

To: Chief of Naval Operations. 

Subj : Detail of aides, flag lieutenants and flag secretaries. 
Ref: (a) BUPERS Manual Art. C—5106. 

1. Reference (a) restricts the assignment of flag lieutenants and flag secre- 
taries to staffs other than ashore and authorizes the assignment of aides to flag 
officers on shore duty. In addition, reference (a) stipulates the numbers of aides 
which may be assigned to flag officers ashore on the basis of the assigned duties 
of those flag officers. 

2. The Chief of Naval Personnel has recently reviewed the policies regarding 
assignment of officers to aide billets within the general limitations imposed 
by reference (a). 

3. In general these policies are satisfactory, serving the best interests of the 
naval service and providing for mutual benefit to officers concerned. However, 
it was determined that, for purposes of career management, the tours of aides 
should be such that junior officers are not diverted for excessive periods from 
the acquisition of experience required within their normal career patterns. 
Repeated tours as aides are particularly harmful to young officers in this respect 
and should be permitted only under unusual circumstances. Finally, duty as an 
aide should not be initially assigned to an officer unless it is fully compatible 
with his career requirements and opportunities. This is especially pertinent 
in the case of junior officers who have need for operational experience or who 
are required to maintain certain proficiencies. 

4. In light of the foregoing remarks, the following policies will pertain in the 
assignment of officers to aide duties: 

a. Tours will be limited to a maximum of two years for junior officers. 

b. Repeated tours will be authorized only under exceptional circumstances, 

c. In every case assignment will be made on the primary basis of com- 
patibility with career requirements. 

(S) J. L. Holloway, ZJr., 
J. L. Hottoway, Jr., 
Vice Admiral, USN. 
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POLICIES GOVERNING ASSIGNMENT OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL IN THE NAVY 


Statutory requirement 


The employment of enlisted naval personnel in the individual quarters of offi- 
cers on Shore is subject to the provisions of Public Law 604, 79th Congress, the 
pertinent extract of which is: 


“PusLic Law 604, 79TH ConaREssS (34 U.S.C. 915B(B) ) 


“Sec. 16. (b) Enlisted naval personnel may be assigned to duty in a service 
capacity in officers’ messes and public quarters, under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, where the Secretary finds that the use of 
such personnel for such work is desirable for military reasons.” 


General policies 


Pursuant to the above-quoted legislation authorization and assignment of sub- 
ject personnel will be based on the following general policies set by the Secretary 
of the Navy: 

“1. There will be a total of 580 enlisted naval personnel available for assign- 
ment to individual officers’ quarters. Personnel available for use by Marine 
Corps officers will be separate and distinct from the above mentioned 580. 

“2. Subject personnel will be assigned in allowances only when the officers con- 
cerned are occupying public quarters, except in the cases of fleet admirals on 
active duty. 

“3. Subject personnel will be authorized for all rear admirals and above in 
public quarters. 

“4. In general, subject personnel will be authorized only for those captain's 
billets, where incumbents are actually exercising command, it being expected that 
they will do the major portion of official entertainment. Based on the fact that 
the Commandants First and Thirteenth Naval Districts have been assigned the 
duty of Commanders, Naval Bases, Portsmouth, and Bremerton, respectively, on 
an additional duty basis, the captain billet of Assistant for Naval Base Matters, 
Naval Base, Bremerton, and the captain billet of Chief of Staff, Naval Base, 
Portsmouth, may be made exceptions in view of the geographical separations of 
the headquarters involved. The Chief of Staff, Naval Air Bases, Twelfth Naval 
District, at the NAS, Alameda, California, is a similar exception, as he is re 
motely located from Commander, Naval Air Bases, Twelfth Naval District, who 
is also Commander, Naval Air Bases, Eleventh Naval District, with headquarters 
in San Diego, California. 

“}. Under paragraph 3 above, subject personnel will be authorized and as- 
signed for rear admirals and above, in major fleet staffs, where fleet commanders 
have been authorized or directed to maintain headquarters ashore. When these 
officers are assigned steward group rates in an afloat allowance, authorization 
for employment ashore does not constitute authority to employ additional per- 
sonnel, but merely constitutes authority to employ in their public quarters ashore 
the same personnel, in the numbers indicated, who are included in the staff al- 
lowance for their messes afloat. In these instances, such officers will be so 
notified by the Chief of Naval Personnel. 

“6. Ceilings on the authorization and assignment of steward group rates to 
those senior billets which are to be authorized in excess of three such personnel 
are: 


“Billet Ceiling 
ON cn a pes Soc ac ak cgi acca ol ast cca clans ashes Beis secao ndash cataia ie 5 
a a ae Sisal a alcatel 5 
Chairman JCS (When a U.S. Navy incumbent) ~..-...-.....-.-----.-.__-.- 5 
I cain igus et ao eae ate 6 
nn etait 6 asks i bal ip eens aE 5 
I 5 habe vpn ala macsaeninmacaliuian mikaneecb end 4 
CINCSOUTH (While a U.S. Navy incumbent) —......_...__.._...._......... 5 
a a a in neo nate eeee 4 
I a oe ai a ecieneseae ed ele musa aoe 4 


“Two steward group rates are authorized for and may be assigned to the Com- 
mandant of Midshipmen. 
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“7, Except as noted above the authorization and assignment of subject per- 
sonnel will be made according to allowed grade of the billet on the following 


basis : 
Admiral, vice admiral billets, commandants of naval districts, commandant, 


PRNC, chief, MAAG, Japan, and Chief of Naval Reserve Training__--~~_ 3 
aay BORGER! URIS a on ho ei Re a en nceainetale 2 
Commodore and captain (occupying billet authorized steward group rates) _ 1 


“However, the number of subject personnel to be assigned will vary from the 
above under the following conditions : 

“For rear admirals and above: The higher grade, when the incumbent and the 
billet are of different flag grades, will govern assignment of subject personnel. 

“For captain: Except for the commandant of midshipmen, no captain, whether 
in a captain’s or a flag officer’s billet, shall be assigned more than one steward 
group rate; generally no captain will be authorized subject personnel if his im- 
mediate senior also occupies a captain’s billet and is stationed within the physical 
confines of the same activity or in the immediate vicinity thereof. 


“Criteria 

“Size of activity factor: By size of activity, consideration will be given to 
the number of military personnel under the command of a commanding officer, 
including students and naval reserves on active duty, but excepting transients, 
patients, and civilians. Based on the above, 1 point will be allowed for each 
100 personnel under the command of a specific commanding officer. 

“Entertainment factor: By this is meant the extent of official entertainment 
which a commanding officer is required to perform. A maximum allowance 
of 10 points will be permitted under this consideration. Also influencing the 
entertainment factor, and to be taken into consideration, is the fact that where 
flag officers or other captains who have been assigned subject personnel are 
present, the extent of entertainment required will be lessened, it being assumed 
that in such cases flag officers and other dignitaries visiting the activity, will 
most generally be entertained by a flag officer or senior captain present in the 
vicinity. 

“Isolation factor: By this is meant the degree of isolation of an activity; it 
being considered that an activity located so that outside hotels and accommoda- 
tions are not available would receive a maximum of five points. 

“Presence of BOQ factor: Where a BOQ is in existence in the immediate 
vicinity, zero points will be allowed. Where no BOQ is in existence, five points 
will be allowed; it being considered that in the absence of a BOQ, accommoda- 
tions would probably have to be provided in the public quarters of the officer 
in question and this would directly increase the entertainment burden on the 
officer. 

“Other pertinent directives concerning the assignment of military personnel 
within the area prescribed by this question are quoted below : 


“*ARTICLE C-5211, BUPERS MANvAL 
“C5211, EMPLOYMENT OF STEWARD GROUP RATES (CHANGE NO. 20) 


“*(1) As provided by the Act of 2 August 1946 (60 Stat. 855, 34 U.S.C. 
915b(b)), “Enlisted naval personnel may be assigned to duty in a service capac- 
ity in officers’ messes and public quarters, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may prescribe, where the Secretary finds that the use of such 
personnel for such work is desirable for military reasons. No provisions of law 
shall be construed as preventing the voluntary employment in any such ¢a- 
pacity of a retired enlisted person or a transferred member of the Fleet Re- 
serve without additional expense to the Government.” 

“*(2) Steward group rates may be assigned to duty only in: 

“*(a) Officers’ messes afloat, including flag messes, cabin messes, wardroom 
messes, and warrant officers’ messes. 

““*(b) Officers’ messes temporarily set up on shore by order of competent 
authority, for a period of less than 6 months, for officers attached to: 

“1. Seagoing vessels. 

“2. Aircraft squadrons on detachments thereof, and aviation staffs. 

““*3. Landing forces and expeditions. 
. “*(e) Commissioned officers’ messes (closed), authorized by the Chief of 
Naval Personnel to provide either essential lodging or food service or both. 
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“<*(d) Messes in which midshipmen or aviation cadets are subsisted. 
“*(e) Individual public quarters of an officer on shore only when specifically 
authorized by the Secretary of the Navy. This authorization is indicated by a 
notation on the enlisted allowance of the appropriate activity issued by the 
Chief of Naval Personnel. 

“*(3) All steward group rates assigned to aircraft squadrons or detachments 
thereof, and aviation staffs shall be detailed to the support activity. 

“*(4) See article C-11101 for policy pertaining to employment in civil pur- 
suits or outside regular working hours. 


* “ARTICLE 415, MANUAL FOR COMMISSIONED OFFICERS’ MESSES ASHORE, 1955 
***415. ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


**(a) The following conditions govern the use of enlisted personnel assigned 
to commissioned officers’ messes closed for regular duty : 

“*(1) Members of the steward group are the only enlisted personnel who may 
be assigned to duty in closed messes for the purpose of preparing and serving 
food, or for other work connected with the personal needs of officers and for 
maintenance of their quarters. 

“*(2) Enlisted personnel other than members of the steward group may be 
detailed to duty in closed messes in positions other than as cook, or for work 
performed by a household servant, provided that the commanding officer deems 
such assignment is desirable for military reasons. 

“*(3) Enlisted men shall not be detailed to duty involving the selling or 
serving of alcoholic beverages in officers’ messes. They may be employed for 
this purpose by the mess in their off-duty time as provided in subparagraph 
(b) below. 

“*(b) Enlisted personnel may be employed in officers’ messes and com- 
pensated from mess funds, provided that : 

“*(1) The work is in addition to their regular assignment and is performed 
during off-duty hours. 

*“*(2) The work is voluntary. 

“*(3) Employment, by reason of hours or nature of the work, does not inter- 
fere with the proper and efficient performance of their military duties, which 
shall at all times take precedence on their time, talents, and attention. 

“*(4) A monthly report is submitted to the commanding officer showing the 
number of hours worked and the compensation paid by the mess to each man.’” 


POLICIES GOVERNING ASSIGNMENT OF AIDES IN THE MARINE CORPS 
[Extract from ch. 7, Marine Corps Manual] 
“PoLicy ON ASSIGNMENT OF OFFICER AIDES TO GENERAL OFFICERS 


“1. The total cumulative service of a company grade officer as an aide, 
whether to one or more general officers, will be 3 years; that for a field grade 
officer, 4 years. Normally the maximum continuous tour of duty as an aide will 
be 2 years. 

“2. Provision for aides will be made for general officer’s billets only when such 
billets are for command assignments. The number and ranks authorized de 
pends upon the general officer’s rank and will be prescribed in tables of 
organization. 

“3. The order assigning an officer to duty as aide will indicate that the assign- 
ment is to a particular general officer, designated by name, and will state that 
“Duties he is to perform are exclusively and strictly personal, and of a routine 
eharacter as contrasted with general staff duty.” A copy of the order assigning 
and relieving officers to and from duty as aides-de-camp will be forwarded to 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps (Code DF). 

“4. Tables of organization will provide for aides to general officers, when ap- 
propriate, within the following limits: 

“a, Lieutenant General 
1 Lieutenant Coionel 
1 Major 
1 Captain 

“bh. Major General 
1 Captain 
1 Lieutenant 

“e. Brigadier General 
1 Lieutenant 
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“Notre.—As a matter of practice Lieutenant Generals and Major Generals sel- 
dom avail themselves of the number of aides authorized above. It is to be noted 
that General Officers in the Washington area do not rate aides under the above 
except the Commandant of the Marine Corps, Assistant Commandant of the 
Marine Corps and the Chief of Staff. 


POLICIES GOVERNING ASSIGNMENT OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL IN THE MARINE CORPS 


Marine Corps policies are in consonance with the provisions of Public Law 
604, 79th Congress, and the general policies are set forth by the Secretary of the 
Navy as stated above. 


{Extract from ch. 7, Marine Corps Manual] 
“PoLicy ON ASSIGNMENT OF MARINES TO STEWARDS Duty ONLY 


“1, Enlisted personnel enlisted “for steward’s duty only” will be assigned to 
duty only in those commands and for the purposes specifically authorized by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

“a, Duty in public quarters and in the service of general officers. 

“(1) Stewards will be authorized for assignment to duty in the individual 
public quarters of general officers. Authorizations will specify the general 
officer, by billet, for whom stewards are authorized, and the number of stewards 
authorized. Stewards may not be assigned to duty in the public quarters of a 
general officer in excess of the number authorized. 

“(2) Stewards will be authorized for the service of general officers of the 
Fleet Marine Force while in the field in the same numbers but not in addition to 
the public quarters allowance. 

“(3) Whenever stewards are assigned to, or released from, duties in the 
service of a general officer, a report will be submitted immediately to Headquar- 
ters, U.S. Marine Corps (Code DFB). In those instances where a general officer, 
for whom a steward allowance is established, is dispossessed of public quarters, 
the stewards assigned under the allowance may be employed in the commissioned 
officers’ mess (closed) serving the activity pending reassignment by the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. 

“b. Stewards may be authorized by the Commandant of the Marine Corps for 
assignment to duty in commissioned officers’ messes (closed). Chapter 19 pre- 
scribes the procedure for applying for the designation of such messes and regula- 
tions governing their operation. 

“ec, Duty in Fleet Marine Force staff messes : 

“(1) Stewards will be authorized for assignment to duty in Fleet Marine 
Force staff messes, in accordance with criteria promulgated by the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps when Fleet Marine Force units are temporarily removed 
from their permanent home base or station. When such units are absent for a 
protracted period of time they may be authorized stewards through the medium 
of an allowance for a commissioned officers’ mess (closed). 

“(2) Stewards shall be made available to staff messes from steward pools 
which are provided to major Fleet Marine Force commands. The size of 
stewards pools maintained in such major Fleet Marine Force commands shall 
be determined in accordance with criteria promulgated by the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps. Such criteria will be reviewed periodically to insure that 
the steward pools so established are adequate to meet the actual requirements 
for staff messes. 

“(3) At such time as stewards comprising the pools in major Fleet Marine 
Force commands are not employed for their designated purpose, they will be 
made available to the commissioned officers’ mess (closed) of the base or 
station which supports the Fleet Marine Force unit concerned. 


“PoLticy RELATING TO ASSIGNMENT OF CHAUFFEURS IN THE MARINE. Corps 


“1. No Marine carries a classification as orderly chauffeur per se and there 
is no provision within the Marine Corps for such skill to be identified apart from 
other major qualifications which comprise major functions of a table of organi- 
zation billet. Marines are qualified as chauffeurs only to perform tasks which 
comprise a necessary portion of work performed in certain billets as motor 
vehicle operator (MOS 3531). 

“2. The only existing policy on assignment of Marines to orderly chauffeur duty 
is contained in the U.S. Navy Physical Security Manual (OPNAV INST 5510.45) 
and the following extract is made therefrom : 








— 
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“*PoLticy RELATING TO ORDERLY CHAUFFEUR IN THE MARINE SECURITY Forces 
**°0471.52. ORDERLY CHAUFFEUR DUTIES 


“Within the established area or district security ceiling, enlisted Marines 
may be assigned orderly chauffeur duties for the following commanders only: 
Commandants, naval districts and river commands. 

“‘a. Sea frontier commanders, overseas area Commanders, and the Chief, 
Naval Air Training, are authorized to employ two marines as orderly chauffeurs, 
In the case of sea frontier commanders, who are also district commandants, a 
total of two marines are authorized for such duties. 


“‘b. Commanders of shore activities of flag rank only, who exercise immediate | 


military command over security forces, and the President of the Naval War 
College are authorized to employ one marine as an orderly chauffeur.’ 
“3. No Marine Corps policy exists regarding wearing of uniform while serving 
as chauffeur.” 
C. THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Air Force policies are in accordance with title 10, United States Code, section 
8639: “No officer of the Air Force may use an enlisted member of the Air Force 
as a servant.” 

POLICIES GOVERNING ASSIGNMENTS OF PERSONNEL TO GENERAL OFFICER 
PERSONAL STAFFS 

Air Force Manual 35-11A (pt. 1, ch. 15), states the policies for assignment of 
officer and enlisted personnel to the personal staff for general officers: 
“1. Purpose 

“This chapter establishes the procedures for the assignment and utilization of 
officer military aides and the enlisted staff for general officers of the U.S. Air 
Force. This chapter applies to all Air Force activities. 

“2. Military aides 
“a. General officers are authorized military aides not to exceed the numbers 


and grades prescribed in table 1. Authorizations will come from overall com- 
mand bulk allotment. 


“TABLE 1 











| 

General officers | Col. | Lt. | Maj. Icapt.| Lt. | Total 

Col. | 
— iti aatlt Se 

ay 4 ik 
General of the Air Force (or Chief of Staff, USAF) : ; 1} 1 | Decca 3 
General ___- ; 1 | Stansted 2 
Lieutenant general. __- | | | 1 A AS 2 
Major general (in command position) 7 | | ‘ biecse l 
Brigadier general (in command position) - -- — | sc alba 1 1 





“b. USAF officers in the grade of major general, or brigadier general, who are 
not in command positions may be authorized one military aide in the grade of 
lieutenant upon written approval of the next senior officers. 

“ce. General officers who are authorized military aides may select officers from 
within their command by normal assignment procedures. When suitable officers 
are not available within their command, officers may be requested by name for 
these duties in accordance with chapter 5, part 3. Provided that a military 
aide will be authorized in the new assignment, and subject to the limitations 
below, military aides may be reassigned concurrently with general officers without 
reference to Headquarters, USAF, if such reassignment is not in conflict with 
current assignment directives. Promotion to the next higher grade during a 
normal tour of duty as a military aide will not be cause for reassignment prior 
to completion of the tour of duty. Officers assigned as military aides will have 
a minimum of 1 year active service as a commissioned officer and will not be: 

“(1) Assigned such duties for a continuous period in excess of 3 years. 

“(2) Assigned such duties for a cumulative period in excess of 4 years. 

“(3) Related to the general officer concerned by either blood or marriage. 

“(4) Performing duty or qualified to perform duty in any specialty 
which has a published utilization restriction. 
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“3. Enlisted staff; 

“a. General officers are authorized airmen on their staff not to exceed the 
numbers prescribed in table 2. Authorizations will come from overall command 
bulk allotment. 

“TABLE 2 


General of the Air Force (or Chief of Staff, USAF)---------------------- 5 
a csc ecole eet aa nies arene reais tN Le Be a es IN ig re es Ss 4 
Bente. CONOTON oi. oa oc aciwemasiamadcshelbaiaaa keds daen Blea 3 
Miia “wenernl..c ciesins sdk al ee al ee Sh ices 2 
RE SEE eras Bere aetna cida hte anh ch isis ao cv teahc eco nme 1 


“(1) Officers in the grade of colonel occupying a general officer command 
position are authorized one airman on their staff. 

“(2) Major air commanders are authorized to designate bases, commanded by 
colonels, which are entitled to airman aides. Bases so designated must meet 
the following conditions : 

“(a) Be visited frequently by governmental and civilian dignitaries so 
that the assignment of an airman to the staff of the command would materi- 
ally assist him in the discharge of his official responsibilities. 

“(b) Have no general officer assigned or occupying Government quarters. 

“(c) Have a total population (actual or projected) of 2,000 or more. This 
requirement cannot be waived except in very unusual circumstances. 

“(3) Commanders of approved bases will be authorized the same enlisted staff 
as a brigadier general. 

“b. Within the allowances authorized, airmen may be assigned to duty in a 
service capacity in public quarters of officers authorized an enlisted staff when 
it is determined by the major air commander that the use of such personne! for 
such work is desirable for military reasons, 

“(¢) Major air commanders are authorized to reassign airmen within the zone 
of interior to perform duty on the personal staff of general officers. Details of 
such reassignments will be resolved by the major air commanders concerned. 
This authority applies to oversea major air commanders as specified in paragraph 
9b, chapter 1, part 1. 

“d. The reassignment or retention of airmen for duty on the personal staff of 
general officers under the following conditions will be subject to the approval of 
Headquarters, USAF. 

“(1) Curtailment of oversea tour beyond that prescribed by paragraph 14, 
section E, chapter 2, part 1. 

“(2) Extension of oversea tour beyond that prescribed by paragraph 1é6c, 
section F, chapter 2, part 1. 

“(8) Assignment to oversea duty. Requests involving the above condi- 
tions will include pertinent information and/or justification and desired port 
date, as applicable. 

e. Any enlisted surplus resulting from this authority will be absorbed by 
normal attrition. 

“f. Airmen assigned to duties under this manual will be afforded an equal 
opportunity for oversea service in accordance with established selection criteria. 


“ 


D. NUMBERS OF PERSONNEL ASSIGNED AS AIDES, STEWARDS, AND OTHER PERSONAL 
STAFF 
wR 


(Notre.—The numbers listed herein are those available at the Washington head- 
quarters of the military services. In some instances, no numerical totals were 
available, and in other instances, an estimate of the numerical total was pro- 
vided. These instances are so annotated below. ) 

Austere manning levels now prevailing for the military services have resulted 
in critical reviews in the past few years of manning guides and staffing ratios in 
all fields of manpower. The personnel fields noted in this report have received 
Special attention. 

Positions are staffed and manned in accordance with approved policies and 
Standards as listed above for each service. Offices of increased authority and 
responsibility headed by individuals of high military rank are staffed with the 
minimum essential personal staff needed to assist the office chief in the adminis- 
tration of his office and to relieve him of tedious details. 
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Personnel assignments of personal staff duty (all military unless otherwise noted) 


Military positions authorized personal staffs__._._c-._._.-_._..._._......___- +743 
DR I a lee ce gi eaaaty * 804 
I nr UO IN 0 te eS 3 987 
NOT SOUS i ich tacaicc inept tnenccttiew a des dub areas S vats * 559 
ears eee EP DO WOOT 2 oa es a ie ee aia des 5 4, 63 

nin Or nRIE i CRE OPIN ee ee *184 
ptewards (public quarters and afloat) ......2 7746 
Stewards (officer’s messes, clubs, and bachelor officer quarters) _.._____ 711, 645 


Air Force total not available. These approved positions are generally flag/general 
officer positions. 

2 Represents “authorized” aide positions. Officers actually assigned would be a lesser 
total. 

8 Estimated total in Army and Air Force only. None authorized in Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

* Represents “authorized” positions in Army and Marine Corps. Navy and Air Force 
totals not available. Navy authorizes 30 driver billets to flag officers afloat; 70 chauffeurs 
have been authorized traditional, black-type uniforms. 

Army totals not avi ailable. Of the 4,630 shown, 39 percent are civilian. The total 
includes an estimate of 3,756 for Air Force. 

® Includes 16 civilian busdrivers. 

7 Represents authorized billets in Navy and Marine Corps. None authorized in Army and 
Air Force. 


(The following was submitted in response to a request by Mr, 
Ford on p. 391.) 


OFFICERS AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Naval postgraduate student officers at civilian institutions 


i 


Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 




















Academic | Summer | Academic | Summer 
year term year term 
Advanced science z ested —piaeieaiee 23 | 23 36 36 
Aeronautical engineering (all courses).--.---------------- Be lacudcwebes 20} ccmeneeun 
Business administration i ae as pide ; 32 3 26 3 
Civil engineering dali ia 4 8 | 7 u 
Civil engineering (qualified) iB candedac ets E a 20 | 35 | 15 30 
Comptrolle*ship pe iaeacenn es ae 12 | 12 11 il 
Hydrographic engineering... ..- 2.5. -<cmoesonscea-ancccenn] 4 | 4 3 3 
JAG advanced course (\rmy)-__-- ‘ S iewie ase saan ‘ Gl inbcogul 
Manage‘nent and industrial engineering ________- nohewrsd 13 | 4 4 4 
Metallurgical engineering. __- ee ee aa as yy eee eee UN ge ee 
Naval architecture (hydrodynamics). -_.--.--.---.---_- al 1 1 | 1 l 
Naval construction and engineering-_.........-..---..-.-] 56 28 56 28 
Nuclear engineering (advanced) ..--.-.--- peachecennua ss 2 4 | 2 4 
Op SS ee ee ee ee | 4 4 1 1 
Ordnance engineer ing (all courses) - tai iinet nice denies | 3 | 3 | 6 6 
Petroleum engineering ila peas Tee RAK ome ateens e iscdearnaane | eee 
Petroleum administration and management..__.-_.-__-_- —— D bce cede 
Personnel administration and training ---_.-.-- Aske sdanss 13 4 4 10 
Religion shat Rr See eg oil Kscsceeabocacmnen We abe a Bl iccesceeee 
Social science_____-_--- eo eatin a lee eto 6 6 6 6 
Advance management OSES ER IE AIEEE Os ecanendean 0 fh eskcaceue 
Business executive program (6 weeks) Spica eeee DB lewiwncewaseel docdanenne iocaemetutll 
Management problems for executives (8 weeks)_________- Fic Sabb eel 104) s.caenaee 
Elements of management and industrial engineering | 
eter) ener) 2 sce. pista eoudtn nat tesa ese sqiies BU Ne nardstae das 150 
UN Seeker uh fee ede cn ci dl co caeten Secnies 250 289 | 235 302 





Tota 


18, 
19, 
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Postgraduate training at 34 civilian institutions 





tec 
1) Totals trained should be computed from academic year column students. The same students are taking 
1 749 summer term] 
ito 
~ $04 
* 987 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 
*559 | E ; aes. 
, 680 | Students |Per stu- Students | Per stu- 
°184 Institution and course Oe ed _| dent ¥ dent 
y pestle tuition | Total tuition | Total 
(46 Aca-|Sum-| and cost Aca- |Sum-! and cost 
, 645 demic} mer fees demic} mer fees 
year | term year | term 
neral ” : 
esser 1. University of California (Berkeley 
Advanced science 4 $450 | $1,800 5 $450 $2, 250 
arine Advanced science (summer term) 4 65 260 5 65 325 
Naval architecture 1 450 450 l 450 450 
‘orce Naval architecture (summer term l 65 65 1 65 65 
feurs 2. University of California (Los Angeles): 
Advanced science 2 450 900 3 $50 1, 350 
total Advanced science (Summer term 2 65 130 3 65 195 
8. University of Southern California: Busi- 
ness executives program (6 weeks 2 1, 000 2, 000 
and 4. California Institute of lrechnology: 
Aeronautical engineering 3 950 2, 850 1 950 950 
Carnegie Institute of Technology | 
Metallurgy (special) 1 1, 000 1,000 | 1 1,000 1, 000 
Mr Advanced science 1 1, 000 1, 000 2 1, 000 2, 000 
: Advanced science (summer term 1 200 200 2 200 400) 
6. Catholic University: Religion ] $R00 $800 
7. Chicago University: Religion 2 750 1, 500 
8. College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, Eng 
land (Civ. inst.) Aeronautical engineer- 
ing ] 1, 200 1, 200 2 1, 200 2, 400 
9, University of Colorado 
Advanced science i l 650 650 2 650 1, 300 
a Advanced science (summer term) ] 325 325 2 325 650 
0. Duke University 
0 Advanced science ] 650 650 l 
pe! Advanced science (summer term) ] 325 325 l 
ll, Fordham University: Religion. 2 785 | 1,570 | 1 
mer 12. George Washington University: Comp- 
‘m trollership (including summer term)...| 12 12 1,660 | 19,920 | ll ll 1, 660 18, 260 
sbeie 13, Harvard University: 
Advanced management (13-week 
36 course ) . ; c 4 9 1,900 | 17,100 10 ‘ 1, 900 19, 000 
‘cotta Business administration 13 1,300 | 16, 900 11 1,300 | 14,300 
3 Religion 1 450 450 1 : 450 450 
9 14, University of Ilinois: | 
30 Advanced science _- 3 5 1 : 550 550 Bliewas 550 1, 100 
ll Advanced sclience (Summer term). --_|_--- l 150 | 150 on 2 150 | 300 
3 Civil engineering (advanced) 4 1 550 | 550 } 2 a 550 1, 100 
~astd Civil engineering (advanced) (sum- 
4 mer term) Sie ‘ sive 3 150 | 450 | 4 150 | 600 
= 15. lowa State College: Aeronautical engi- | 
L i neering (nuclear propulsion) 5 250 | 1,250 | 8 250 | 2,000 
28 § 16. University of Maryland: | 
Advanced science ae 3 350 1, 050 | 4 350 | 1,400 
, % Advanced science (summer term).--|-_- 3 100 300 | z 4 100 | 400 
6 — 17. Massachusetts Institute of Technology: | 
comet Wl Nuclear engineering (advanced) 2 1 2,30 2, 200 | 2 1, 100 2, 200 
_— i Nuclear engineering (advanced) | 
10 | (summer term) : 4 550 29D 1. ns 4 550 | 2,200 
aii { Naval construction and engineering 45 1,100 | 49, 500 45 1,100 | 49, 500 
6 | Naval construction and engineering | 
iba (summer) 17 | 550 | 9,350 17 550 9, 350 
or Ordnance engineer (fire control and | 
Jie specialized physics) 3 1,100 | 3,300 | 6 1, 100 6, 600 
Ordnance engineer (summer term) 3 550 1, 650 | 6 550 3, 300 
150 | Aeronautical engineer (armament 4 1, 100 4, 400 6 1, 100 6, 600 
—- Aeronautical engineer (nuclear pro- 
302 pulsion) ai 3 1, 100 3, 300 | 3 1, 100 3, 300 
Advanced science 1 1, 100 1, 100 3 1, 100 3, 300 
al Advanced science (summer term) 1 550 | 550 3 550 1, 650 
Sloan fellowship 1 -| 8,400 | 3,400 
18. Menninger Foundation: Religion 3 750 2, 250 2 750 1, 500 
} 19. University of Michigan: 
| Advanced science 2 850 1, 700 4} 850 3, 400 
Advanced science (summer term) 2 125 250 4 125 500 
Aeronautical engineer... ‘ 3 ts 850 1, 700 3 850 2, 550 
Civil engineering (advanced) a a3. 850 850 ] y 850 850 
Civil engineering (advanced) (sum- 
mer term) - _. kn oe éuiie l 120 120 ] 120 120 
Business administration 2 720 1, 440 3 720 2, 160 
Business administration (summer 
term) ; 3 120 360 3 120 360 
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Postgraduate training at 84 civilian institutions—Continued 


Fiscal year 1959 


Students 


Institution and course 
A ca- 
demic 
year 


North Carolina State University 
Advanced science l 


Advanced science (Summer term 

. Ohio State University 
H ydrographie engineering + 
Hydrographic engineering (summer 


term 
Pennsylvania State University 
Advanced science 1 
Advanced science (summer tern 
University of Pittsburgh 


Management problems for execu 
tives S-week course uy 
Petroleum engineering 2 
Princeton University 
Aeronautical engineering 3 
Civil engineering (advanced l 
Civil engineering (advanced) (sum- 
mer term) 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Civil engineering (qualified) (incl. 
rel 20 
Civil engineering (qualified) (sum- 
mer term) 
Civil engineering (advanced 1 
Civil engineering (advanced) (sum- 
mer term 
Management and industrial engi- 
neering 12 


Management and industrial engi- 
neering (summer term). 
Rutgers University: 
Advanced science.__--- ‘ 1 
Advanced science (summer term)-- 


. Scripps Institute of Oceanography 


Oceanography : 
Oceanography (summer t 


erm) 


. Southern Methodist University: Petro 
leum administration and management 1 
. Stanford University: | 
Business administration _-.-......--- 17 
Advanced science -_-- ih 
Advanced science (summer term)-.--|....-- 
Personnel administration and train- | 
A ce Rnvatha ie ckinee osm 13 


Personnel administration and train- 
ing (summer term) _- 

Social seience (international rela- 
tions) _. Sr eideiadaasl 1 

Social science (international rela- 
tions) (summer term) -_.------ 

Tufts University: 

Social science (international rela- | 
tions) -- Ure manecnedeeneee 5 

Social science (international rela- | 
tions) (Summer term) --- bala 


. Union Theological Seminary: Religion__-! 1 


University of Virginia: Army JAG ad- 
vanced course-.-...---- 
University of Washington: 
Oceanography - - ; ‘ 3 
Oceanography (summer term) - 
Webb Institute: 


Naval construction and engineering - 11 | 
Naval construction and engineering 
(summer term) 
Elements of management and indus- 
trial engineering (summer lecture | 
course 6 to 8 weeks duration) .._-. ; 
Thesis cost Decakcome : 
Books and supplies 
Total... - 250 | 


Sum- 
mer 
term 


“5 


Per stu- 


dent 
tuition 
and 


fees 


$900 
300 


S50 


YOU 
GOO 


300 


300 
1, 200 


250 
1,215 
250 


1, 000 
300 


1, 200 
1, 000 
250 


1, 000 


410 
300 


1, 000 


150 


Total 


cost 


$900 
300 


2, 500 
SEM) 
850 


QM) 


10 


1, 700 


2,700 
900 


600 


30, 300 


10, 500 
1, 200 


500 
14, 580 


1, 000 


1, 000 
300 


900 
, 400 


4,900 
1, 000 


1, 060 


000 


1,000 | 


265 | 


5, 000 


on 


500 |. 


900 
400 


1, 640 
1, 200 


11, 000 | 


1, 650 


5, 000 
| 20, 000 
| 20, 028 


1366, 000 


Fiscal year 1960 


Students 


Aca- 


demic 


year 


to 


sSum-| 


mer 
term 


30 


Per stu- 
dent 
tuition 
and 


fees 


900 
900 


300 


1, 515 


300 
1, 200 


es 


Total 


cost 





1, 800 
1, 800 


60 


500 | 


4, 860 
1,00 


1, 00) 
30 


750 
250 


14, 40 
5, 000 
1, 20 





Abra 
Arno! 
Austi 
Barle 
Bear’ 
Colli 
Dool 
Erich 
Ewel 
Friet 
Gedd 
Hert 
Jack 
Jack 
Keck 
Kisg 
Lee, 
Leed 
Mad 
May 
Mer! 
Moo 
Naz: 
Ows 
all: 
Peth 
Rya 
Schi 
Sehy 
Sha] 
Sho 
Smit 
Smii 
Sper 
Tar 
Trav 
Vids 
Wek 
Wel 
Wie 
Wil: 
Wyl 





$90 
ay 
1, 875 
a 


645 
= 


1,700 


uy 
11, 2 
85 


1, && 
1, 800 


600 


9, O00 
2, 401 


500 

4, 86 
1, 00 
1, 00 
30) 

70 
om 

14, 400 


5, 0M 
1, 250 


4,000 | 


2,650 | 


2, 000 
530 


4, 000) 


400 
O00 


410 


300 


1, OO 


5, OO 
0, 0 
9, 330 


3, 000 


LIST OF WITNESSES 


Page 
SUCRE UU: EPRNRN SIS a Ne 149 
et MND By Wee ets ba i a A le aa eee oe hd = 616 
Austin, C. W ee ln Pek cer cs i rea Soc ops i eo ada ccc sek Sina eg Geonce ear 702 
PR OOO ik RE a a cds ser ncelt a asad epee cera RE 320 
CRA ET > INI WAN REID, Cs EP ccd orcs cc te swims aris inden elec cae miaenee eine sitekdintian 320 
Collins, Lt. Gen. J. F er Dae oSecteinabaces sock Seah eid kctbhDesioas shciitanmadeie asguamcatedanen 8&9 
pooeey, Can Ge Bo cncnacos ceca dics Sansa eh ce bape oad gins ken area mae aatacieie saad 404 
Pricneon. Mat: een: Ml; Ci cc cee aie in caer cates tca tains alana 225 
oo RCT IRR 1 SS Ce ear ee SPR ee ae We tenon eis Se ek Career Rear 9 oe a hE a 225 
CURR NTL. MOR: CUO Gg a ee . 482, 616, 665 
EIU NOUR) NaS Me saad iitead sie Rieti saiea sche alia emt minima cael 616 
meen? 0 a Be oo | si ell Sala A ea 320 
MANN ARUN) MRR ENC MN on ees ama kena iisecaetes 290 
a. Se Ee Nr Keak iaatiacleniiims ddim ie ammiaeas 1 
Ber. Col §; Aho La a a a ar ee 1 
PROS Sai IRN Om i a a anaemia 404 
a a ar ga a 1 
Pe NT Re sg a ie a eo ae iste acidic satacheatal seen 320 
Reese Wh OO Pe Re on cet ck aes enn niin ainsi weap ee adit ataalalia 482 
BT Ns es so awa koh uscontact i ih enn pes al ae 482 
Merrell. Brig. Gen. J. G.........- a aa ela alae n ea 482 
Ne EIR Ws NNR NC ac pe clas os Ac ac sae a clan vse clad ed ined taeda mad ai oe mainte 1 
MEMO, Sas, AEM: Oe Shc nist a eeiekw aden oeanes eke heen anenee 482 
Re a a a tl 149 
BRR TUNERS, II BN is ais kes hse mse chew mas hana 149 
IS Sc Ne eh i ag a a ht ae 149 
I RN ON 404 
RUNES TO EIN, GRAN is i a aa a a cs a a a a la 320 
UL UC NR I a cables eanccpeatua en bb 320 
NN I a I 404 
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ERRNO se SUI OI i te 482 
Se FORINT 290, 320 
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Sn SUTIN Ni ae 89, 149, 225 
mm I ed i 616 
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